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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CLOSING  YEARS  OF  WILLIAM  IV. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  passing  the  autumn  at  Strathfield- 
saye,  was  going  out  hunting,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
November,  when  the  summons  from  the  king  wdjinpoo 
reached  him,  and  commanded  his  attendance  at  "  Bastion. 
Brighton.  On  the  same  day  four  years  before,  his  own 
Administration  had  suffered  a  final  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  that  time  such  an  invitation  as  that  which 
he  received  from  the  king  in  1834  would  have  procured  for 
him  the  insult,  perhaps  the  attacks,  of  the  populace.  In  1834, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Whig  papers  denounced  the  conduct  of 
the  king  in  dismissing  the  Whigs;  but  the  people  watched 
without  emotion  the  transfer  of  power  from  Whigs  to  Tories. 

Wellington  reached  the  king  late  on  the  isth  of  November. 
The  king  explained  to  him  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry;  and  appealed  to  him  for  help. 
He  pointed  his  appeal  by  referring  to  the  insulting  manner  in 
which  the  ministerial  crisis  had  been  announced  in  the  Time$y 
He  was,  perhaps  naturally,  angry  that  the  circumstance  should 
have  found  its  way  into  the  papers  at  all ;  he  was  still  more 
angty  that  the  blame  of  it  should  have  been  laid  upon  the 
queen.  The  appeal  was  made  to  one  who  had  never  deserted 
his  sovereign  in  a  difEculty.  Wellington  consented  to  return 
to  power.  The  battle,  however,  he  saw  clearly  enough,  would 
'  MeUoumt,  vol.  iL  p.  44. 

'01.  IV.  A 
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Iiave  to  be  fought  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Common  pru- 
dence required  that  the  chief  command  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  man  who  could  be  personally  present  at  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle.  For  himself  he  was  ready  to  do  subaltern's  service. 
The  chief  place  in  the  ministry  he  reserved  for  Peel. 

Peel,  however,  thinlsing  of  anything  but  a  crisis  in  the 
iQiBistry,  was  passing  the  autumn  in  Italy;  and  Italy  in  1834 
was  practically  as  far  from  Brighton  as  New  York  is  now.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  messenger  to  reach  Rome  in  less  than 
eight  days.  It  was  unlikely  that  Peel  could  return  to  London 
in  less  than  three  weeks ;  and  a  good  deal  might  possibly 
happen  in  three  weeks'  lime.  Those  persons  who  ventured 
on  such  calculations  misunderstood  the  character  of  their 
sovereign.  The  king,  angry  with  Brougham,  Melbourne,  and 
the  Tima,  desired  his  ministers  to  resign  their  offices  at  once. 

He  made  Wellington  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ; 
iqic  he  entrusted  him  with  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office, 

and  gave  him  the  seals  of  the  two  other  Secretaries  of 
State.  These  arrangemenls  virtually  placed  the  patronage  and 
the  power  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  one  man.^  They  were 
sererely  reprobated  at  the  time  in  the  Whig  newspapers,  and 
afterwards  in  Parliament,  as  "an  unconstitutional  concentra- 
tion of  responsibility  and  power."'  The  pohticians  who  used 
this  language  had  hardly  thought  out  its  meaning.  There  was 
nothing  unconstitutional  in  Wellington  assuming  four  of  the 
highest  offices  of  the  State  at  the  instance  of  his  king.  Three 
of  those  offices  had,  in  fact,  been  evolved  out  of  one  within  his 
own  lifetime ;  and  one  Secretary  of  State  was  and  is  technically 

'  Brougham  beld  ibe  Great  Seal  till  November  31,  when  he  sent  il  10  the 
king  in  a  bag,  "as  a  (islimonger  might  have  sent  a  salmon  for  the  king's 
dinner."  Campbeirt  Lives  cf  iht  Chanctllors,  vol.  viii.  p.  460.  It  was.en- 
ttusted  on  the  same  day  10  Lyndbutst  GreviHe,  vol,  lit.  p.  156.  The  seal 
of  the  Chancellor  of  Ihe  Exchequer  was  given  temporarily  to  Dennian,  "the 
praclice" — so  Wellinglon  said— being  "  to  give  the  custody  of  Ihe  seal  to  the 
IjiiA  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  till  a  Chancellor  of  the  Eiichequer 
should  be  appointed."  DtninaH,  voL  ii.  p.  13,  Brougham  applied  for  the 
post  of  Lord  Chief  Baron,  on  the  preteil  of  snving  ,^5000  a  year ;  and  his 
request  was,  of  course,  refused.  Lifts  cf  iht  Chancellors,  vol.  viii.  p.  460. 
Craiitit,  vol,  iii,  p.  157.  »  Lord  Morpelh,  in  Hansard,  vol.  xnvi.  p.  i6g. 
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competent  to  transact  the  business  of  all  the  others.  The  one 
thing  which  was  unconstitutional  in  1834,  or  which,  in  more 
cofrect  language,  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  A]l  that  followed 
was  only  a  corollary  to  that  proceeding ;  and  Whig  statesmen 
would  have  done  well  to  have  confined  their  censure  to  the 
act,  and  to  have  abstained  from  criticising  the  arrangements 
which  were  consequent  upon  it.  The  general  public,  judging 
the  matter  more  accurately,  were  merely  amused  at  the  spec- 
tacle which  the  Duke  afforded  them.  They  saw  the  man  who 
had  been  the  hero  of  their  boyhood,  who  had  again  become 
the  hero  of  their  matorer  years,  driving  from  office  to  office, 
signing  letters,  dictating  minutes,  and  discharging  without 
assistance  the  work  which  it  had  previously  taken  four  busy 
ministers  to  perform.  Instead  of  blaming  Weliinjjton  for 
straining  the  Constitution,  most  people  praised  him  for  his 
industry,  and  commended  the  singleness  of  character  which 
raised  all  his  actions  above  suspicion.  Wellington  had  again 
become  the  hero  of  the  naiion ;  and  the  nation  was  gratified  at 
the  new  proof  which  its  hero  was  giving  of  his  capacity  for  work. 
In  the  meanwhile  James  Hudson,  the  queen's  secretary, 
was  travelling  night  and  day,  through  France  and  Italy,  search- 
ing for  Peel.  He  found  Peel  at  a  ball  at  Prince  Torlonia's, 
at  Rome,  on  the  evening  of  the  25*'^  of  November.'  Peel, 
returning  almost  immediately,  reached  London  on  the  morn- 
ing of  t!ie  9th  of  December;  and  he  received  the  p„i,c«pi» 
seals  of  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  "*™- 
the  following  day.  His  o'wn  reception  of  the  seals  was,  how- 
ever, an  unimportant  matter.  Every  politician  felt  that  the 
stability  of  his  ministry  materially  depended  on  the  attitude 
of  Stanley ;  and  Stanley  civilly  refused  10  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Government.*  Stanley's  refusal  compelled  Peel 
to  construct  his  ministry  out  of  the  old  Tory  party.  Peel 
himself,  confident  in  his  superiority,  and  anxious  to  assert 
his  authority,  followed  the  example  of  his  greatest  prede- 
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cessors,  and  took  the  offices  of  Prime  Minister  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Lyndhurst  was  confirmed  in  the 
Chancellorship;  Wellington  was  placed  in  the  Foreign  Office; 
Aberdeen  became  Colonial  Secretary;  Goulburn,  Home 
Secretary  ;  Hardinge,  Chief  Secretary ;  Elienborough,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control ;  the  other  offices  in  ihe  Cabinet 
were  bestowed  on  gentlemen  whose  names  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mention.  The  Cabinet  of  1834,  in  fact,  was  a  committee 
pledged  to  register  the  decisions  of  its  chief.  Three  only  of 
its  members,  Peel,  Wellington,  and  Lyndhurst,  spoke  with  the 
authority  which  enforces  attention  in  the  council -chamber. 
One  alone,  Peel  himself,  shaped  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tratioa 

Peel's  superiority  over  his  colleagues  was  almost  imme- 
diately visible.  On  the  17th  of  December,  eight  days  after 
HtisMH  his  arrival  in  England,  he  read  to  them  a  letter 
worih""'  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  constituents,  de- 
Maniftwo.  tailing  the  policy  which  he  intended  his  Government 
to  pursue.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  he  had 
represented  Tamworth;  the  document,  therefore,  intended  for 
a  nation  was  nominally  addressed  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth, 
and  has  ever  since  been  known  in  history  as  the  Tamworth 
Manifesto.  The  mere  fact  that  such  a  manifesto  should  have 
been  issued  at  all  formed  a  striking  proof  of  the  advance  which 
had  been  made  towards  popular  government,  Peel  avowed 
that  he  was  addressing,  through  his  constituents,  "that  great 
and  intelligent  class  of  society  "  of  which  they  were  merely 
representatives;  and  that  he  was  offering  them  "that  frank 
exposition  of  general  principles  and  views  which  appears  to 
be  anxiously  expected,  and  which  it  ought  not  to  be  the 
inclination,  and  cannot  be  the  interest,  of  a  minister  of  this 
country  to  withhold." 

The  "  frank  exposition  "  must  have  been  bitter  reading  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet,  Peel  seemed  above 
all  things  anxious  to  prove  that  he  had  always  been  a  reformer. 
He  reminded  the  nation,  with  perfect  justice,  that  he  had  pro- 
moted the  reform  of  the  currency ;  that  he  had  consolidated 
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and  amended  the  Criminal  Code;    that   he  had  reformed 

many  branches  of  jurisprudence;  and  that,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  he  had  accepted  the  Reform  Bill  as  "  a  final  and 
inevocable  settlement  of  a  great  constitutional  question."  He 
could  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  past  to  prove  that  he  had 
never  been  "the  defender  of  abuses  or  tlie  enemy  of  judicious 
reforms."  He  would  never  oppose  "  the  correction  of  proved 
abuses  and  the  redress  of  real  grievances."  His  predecessors 
had  advised  the  Crown  to  issue  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  constitution  of  municipal  corporations.  He  had  every 
disposition  to  give  the  commissioners'  report  a  full  and  un- 
prejudiced consideration.  His  predecessors  had  proposed, 
and  he  himself  had  supported,  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of 
Church  tates,  and  the  compensation  of  the  Church  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  His  predecessors  had  proposed,  and  he 
himself  had  supported,  the  principle  of  a  bill  for  relieving 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  Dissenters  in  tiie  celebration  of 
their  marriages.  His  predecessors  had  supported  a  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities.  He  himself 
was  of  opinion  that  "  if  regulations,  enforced  by  public  autho- 
rities superintending  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  and 
the  studies  connected  with  them,  had  the  effect  of  conferring 
advantages  of  the  nature  of  civil  privileges  on  one  class  of  the 
king's  subjects,  those  regulations  ought  to  undergo  modifica- 
tion." It  was  true  that  he  had  resisted  a  retrospective  inquiry 
into  the  Pension  List,  but  he  had  supported  Althorp  in  confin* 
ing  future  pensions  to  such  persons  only  as  have  just  claims  to 
the  royal  beneficence  on  account  either  of  their  pubUc  services 
or  of  their  scientific  or  literary  eminence.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  refused  to  assent  to  the  alienation  of  the  property  of  the 
Irish  Church.  But  he  had  always  been  in  favour  of  its  im- 
proved distribution.  Nor  were  his  views  on  Church  reform 
confined  to  Ireland  alone.  He  had  always  desired  that  the 
tithes  of  the  English  Church  should  be  commuted  on  just 
principles.  He  was  ready  to  inquire  into  the  laws  which 
governed  its  establishment  Reform  in  Church  and  State  at 
home;   the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad — these  were  the 
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objects  which  Peel  offered  to  the  country  iii  the'Tamwo'rth 
Manifesto.' 

The  manifesto  took  the  country  by  suqirise.  Moderate  men 
of  all  parties  approTed  its  promises ;  and  the  confidence  which 
p^riiamtrt  "3s  already. felt  in  Peel  was  increased  by  his  bold 
isdisaoived.  avowal  that  he  took  ofRce  as  a  Reformer.  In  the 
midst  of  this  approval  Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  ex- 
pediency of  its  dissolution  was  doubted  by  some  of  the  best 
authorities  of  the  time.  Russell  himself  thought  that  Peel 
aggravated  his  disadvantages  by  advising  it.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  awaited  defeat,  and  to  have  appealed  to 
the  country  from  the  Parliament  which  thwarted  him  in  his 
attempt  lo  govern.'  Whether  Russell's  opinion  were  right  or 
not,  a  dissolution  could  not  have  been  long  delayed.  There 
were  only  150  Tories  in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament,'  and 
Peel  would,  therefore,  have  been  outvoted  on  any  crucial 
question  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one.  Tiie  Tories,  moreover, 
excited  by  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  them  back 
into  power,  seriously  believed  in  the  possibility  of  convening 
their  minority  into  a  majority,  and  of  winning  150  seats  from 
iheir  opponents.  These  expectations  were  soon  disappointed. 
London  rejected  all  the  Conservative  candidates.  Most  of  the 
otlier  boroughs  imitated  tlie  example  of  the  City.  The  Whigs 
were  naturally  elated  at  their  victor)'.  Its  effect  was  only 
slightly  reduced  by  the  successes  which  the  Conservatives 
afterwards  achieved  in  the  counties.  County  after  county 
selected  Conservative  representatives.  Palmerston  was  de- 
feated in  Hampshire,  and  Francis  Egerton  unexpectedly  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  Southern  Lancashire  with  a 
majority  of  a  thousand.  Even  the  Whigs,  confident  in  their 
own  numerical  superiority,  admitted  the  significance  of  Eger- 
ton's  victory.  They  saw  that  they  had  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  even  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not  quite  reconcile  them  to  the  verdict  of  South 
Lancashire.* 

■  For  the  Manifesto  see  PieFi  Afemeiri,  vol  ii.  p.  58. 

'  RicelitctioBt  and  Suggaliaii,  p.  13a. 

»  Falmrstm,  vol.  it.  p.  aia.  •  Gm/iiie,  voL  UL  p.  igS. 
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The  new  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  '19th  of 
February;  but  it  did  not  meet  in  the  historic  building  which 

had  been  the  almost  immemorial  home  of  the  British  ^h,  j^^. 
Legislature.  On  the  i6tb  of  October  1S34  the  two  H^^f'^f 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned  to  the  ground,  i^uiianmu. 
The  fire  originated  in  an  act  of  official  folly.  The  Treasury 
required  temporary  accommodation  for  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
Room,  il  was  thought,  could  be  found  in  the  tally-room  of  tlie 
Exchequer  at  Westminster,  if  only  the  old  tallies,  which  were 
stowed  there,  were  either  removed  or  destroyed.  The  subor- 
dinates charged  with  the  duty  thought  that  the  best  method  of 
destroying  them  was  to  burn  them  in  the  stoves  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  They  commenced  burning  them  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  October.  The  housekeeper,  smelling  burning 
wood  as  early  as  half-past  ten,  remonstrated  with  them  for 
doing  so.  They  paid  no  heed  to  her  remonstrances.  At  half- 
past  three  she  sent  to  tell  them  that  the  House  of  Lords  was 
fuU  of  smoke.  They  told  her  that  the  burning  would  be  over 
in  another  hour.  Some  gentlemen,  who  called  lo  see  the 
building,  remarked  the  heat,  and  were  told  that  the  workmen 
were  burning  the  tallies  downstairs.  Thus  these  wise  work- 
men, acting  on  the  orders  of  their  wise  employers,  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  an  October  day  heaping  up  the  fire 
which,  from  the  first  hour  in  which  it  was  tit,  threatened  the 
Houses  of  Parliament 

The  workmen,  having  finished  their  day's  work,  left  the 
building.  An  hour  afterwards,  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening, 
the  flames  burst  forth  near  the  entrances  of  tlie  two  Houses. 
In  half-an-hour  the  whole  building  was  on  fire.  The  firemen, 
despairing  of  saving  either  House  from  the  flames,  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  the  preservation  of  Westminster  Hall.  In  this 
they  fortunately  succeeded.  The  venerable  Hall,  wliich  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  second  of  the  Norman  kings,  was  saved. 
In  other  ways  the  efl'orts  of  the  firemen  were  almost  useless. 
The  fire  only  ceased  to  rage  when  there  was  nothing  left  for  it 
to  burn.  The  two  Houses  themselves,  the  greater  portion  of 
their  libraries,  some  tapestry  which  illustrated  the  defeat  of  the 
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Armada,  many  works  of  art  which  it  was  difficult  to  replace, 
many  records   which    it   was   impossible    to    replace,  were 

destroyed.^ 

No  one  could  avoid  regretting  the  loss  of  a  buildit^  which 
was  a  link  between  the  past  and  the  present  But,  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  could  avoid  reflecting  that  the  old  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  no  more  adapted  for  the  requirements  of 
a  reformed  Legislature  than  an  unreformed  House  of  Commons 
was  capable  of  representing  the  British  people.  The  chamber 
which  had  afforded  adequate  accommodation  to  the  513  mem- 
bers who  represented  England  and  Wales  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  unable  to  hold  the  658  members  who  represented 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  deficiency 
of  room  had  been  visible  enough  before  1832  on  a  few  great 
occasions.  It  forced  itself  almost  daily  on  the  attention  of 
-the  public  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  anxious  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents,  were  diligent  in  their  attendance ;  and  the 
old  chamber,  which  had  witnessed  the  contests  between  Boling- 
broke  and  Walpolc,  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  between  Canning 
and  Brougham,  could  hardly  afford  standing  room  to  the 
members  who  thronged  to  hear  the  onslaught  of  O'Connell 
on  Stanley  or  cheer  the  retort  of  Stanley  on  O'ConnelL  In 
the  sessions  of  1833  and  1834  Hume  had  drawn  attention 
to  the  deficient  accommodation  which  was  thus  afforded  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  had  urged  the  construction 
of  a  new  House  of  Parliament  He  had  failed  to  enforce  his 
views  on  the  House  of  Commons.^  But  his  arguments  acquired 
an  irresistible  force  from  the  fire.  The  flames  had  desiro}-ed 
the  old  House ;  and  the  construction  of  a  new  one  had  become 
a  question,  not  of  expediency,  but  of  necessity. 

A  new  House,  however,  could  not  rise  in  a  moment  like  a 
fairy  building  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one  ;  and  accommoda- 
tion had,  almost  immediately,  to  be  found  for  the  Legislature, 
uses  of  it  is  republished 

'■  p,  370;  voL  lii.  p.  59;  and  voL 
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Among  the  niany  extravagances  of  which  George  IV.  had  been 
guilty,  he  had,  in  18:5,  set  about  the  erection  of  a  new  London 
palace  on  the  site  of  old  Buckingham  House.  The  kina 
whose  simple  tastes  had  no  need  for  all  the  palaces  which 
his  brother  had  erected,  voluntarily  offered  to  place  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Legislature.  The  ministers  were,  at  first,  dis- 
posed to  accept  this  offer.  They  found,  however,  that  th  old 
the  walls  of  the  old  House  of  Lords,  which  were  still  "m'^uiiy 
standing,  could  be  covered  in  without  mucli  expense,  "=p""^ 
and  could  be  converted  in  this  way  into  a  temporary  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  the  old  Painted  Chamber,  whose  con- 
tents only  had  been  destroyed,  could  be  fitted  up  as  the  House 
of  Lords.  Tliey  decided  on  effecting  these  alterations,  instead 
of  asking  the  Legislature  to  migrate  to  tlie  other  end  of  Si. 
James's  Park.^  Temporary  accommodation  of  this  kind — so 
it  was  thought — would  suffice  till  new  buildings  of  a  permanent 
character  could  be  constructed. 

In  the  temporary  premises  thus  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  the  Legislature  the  new  Parliament  met  for  the  first  time 
on  the  19th  of  February  1835.  The  Commons 
were  at  once  desired  to  withdraw  to  the  place  where  tionofo 
they  were  to  sit,  and  choose  a  Speaker.'  With  their  ^"  "' 
withdrawal  the  struggle  began  which  continued,  almost  with- 
out intermission,  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Peel's  Government. 
One  man,  indeed,  had  strong  claims  for  the  Speakership. 
Manners  Sutton  had  occupied  the  chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  He  had  been  chosen  in 
the  first  instance  by  an  unreformed  House;  the  choice  had 
been  confirmed  on  the  last  occasion  by  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  been  elected  in  1 8 1 7  at  the  instance  of  a  Tory 
Ministry;  his  election  had  been  repeated  in  1833  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Whig  Government.  He  had,  moreover,  a  distinct 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  Whigs.  .  At  their  wish,  and 
for  their  convenience,  he  had  postponed  the  retirement  which 
he  had  contemplated  in  1832,  and  had  consented  to  continue 
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in  office.'     In  ordinary  circumsUmces  he  might  have  expected 
that  the  Whigs  in  Opposition  vould  imitate  the  course  which 

they  had  pursued  in  ofBce,  and  again  support  his  claims  for 
the  chair.  The  more  extreme  members  of  the  Whig  party 
had,  however,  never  tolerated  the  acquiescence  of  their  leaders 
'  in  Sutton's  claims ;  and  Sutton  himself  had  too  frequently 
justified  their  objections  to  him.  So  long  as  he  was  in  the 
chair,  indeed,  every  Radical  in  the  House  was  ready  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  efficiency  and  impartiality.  But,  when  he 
left  the  chair,  he  too  often  forgot  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful 
prayer  which  it  was  the  daily  duty  of  his  chaplain  to  read 
during  the  session,  and  indulged  in  the  animosity  of  partisan 
warfare.  In  the  summer  of  1834  he  actually  presided  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Conservative  party.*  In  the  autumn  of  1834  it 
was  everywhere  rumoured  that  he  would  accept  high  political 
office  in  Peel's  Cabinet.  The  Whigs  had  the  mortification  of 
noticing  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council  at  which  the  routine  business 
of  the  Tory  Government  was  conducted,  and  that  he  was  in 
almost  continual  communication  with  Welhngton.  Complaints 
of  this  character  were  almost  daily  made  in  the  Whig  news- 
papers ;  and  the  Whig  leaders,  encouraged  by  their  per- 
sistency, decided  on  opposing  Sutton's  re-election.  They 
chose  for  his  opponent  James  Abercromby,  the  member  for 
Edinburgh,  a  politician  ivho  had  long  been  distinguished  for 
the  liberahiy  of  his  views,  and  who  liad  sat  in  the  Melbourne 
Cabinet.  The  choice  was  almost  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Whigs;  their  approval  made  Sutton's  defeat  a  matter  of 
course.  Abercromby  was  elected  by  316  votes  to  306  ;  ^  and 
Sutton,  hiding  his  mortification  in  a  peerage,  became  Lord 
Canterbury. 

Peel  had  the  dexterity  to  conceal  his  annoyance  at  this 
damaging  division.  He  congratulated  Abercromby  on  his 
election,  and  busily  continued  his  own  preparations  for  the 
session.     He  had  still  a  short  interral  for  the  purpose.     The 
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first  few  days  which  succeeded  Abercromby's  (lection  were 

occupied  by  swearing  in  the  members  of  the  new  Parliament 
It  was  only  on  Tuesday,  the  Z4th  of  February,  that  Parlia- 
ment was  formally  opened  by  the  king.  The  Speech  was  an 
unusually  long  one.  It  repeated  the  assurances  and  renewed 
the  promises  of  the  Taniwortli  Manifesto.  Peel, 
however,  ivas  not  content  with  embodying  these  ciirnion 
promises  in  an  address  to  hia  constituents,  and  in  *"  "'' 
putting  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  king.  During  the  debate 
on  the  Address  he  emphatically  reneived  them:  "I  make 
great  offers,  which  should  not  lightly  be  rejected.  1  offer  you 
the  prospect  of  continued  peace.  ...  I  offer  you  reduced 
estimates,  improvements  in  civil  jurisprudence,  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  in 
Irebnd,  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  England,  the  removal 
of  any  real  abuse  in  the  Church,  the  redress  of  those  griev- 
ances of  which  the  Dissenters  have  any  just  ground  to  com- 
plain. I  offer  you  these  specific  measures,  and  I  offer  also 
to  advance,  soberly  and  cautiously,  it  is  true,  in  the  path  of 
progressive  improvement."^  These  offers  did  not  moderate 
the  anxiety  of  the  Whigs  to  defeat  the  Government.  They 
insisted  on  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  distinctly 
lamenting  that  the  progress  of  reforms  had  "been  interrupted 
and  endangered  by  the  unnecessary  dissolution  of  a  Parliament 
earnestly  intent  upon  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  measures  to 
which  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  most  anxiously  and  justly 
directed."*  When  the  debate  began  the  Oppoation  con- 
fidently expected  a  majority  of  thirty  to  forty  votes.*  The 
amendment  was  carried  ultimately  by  a  majority  of  ff^igj^ 
only  sevea*  The  division  was  embarrassing  enough  '?"V',?' 
to  a  ministry  whicii  had  already  been  defeated  on 
the  contest  for  the  Speakership ;  but  the  boasts  of  the  Opposi- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  241. 

S  Thfse  are  I'M  concluding  words  or  the  amendment,  which  Whs  moved 
bj  Lord  Morpeih.  Ibid.,  p.  17a.  A  similar  amendmeDt  was  moved  in  the 
Houss  0/  Lords  hy  Melbourne  (ibid.,  p.  81),  and  rfjecied  without  a  divi^M). 
Ibid.,  p.  151.  '  Grcville,  vol.  iiL  p.  aai. 

*  309  votes  to  3M.    Ifaniard,  vol  xivi.  p.  410. 
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tion  deprived  their  success  of  some  of  its  significance.  A 
majority  of  only  seven  votes  seemed  almost  like  a  defeat  to 
men  who  had  confidently  relied  on  a  considerable  majority. 

The  ministry  had  been  defeated  on  the  Speakership ;  it 
had  been  defeated  on  the  Ad  Iress ;  and  its  capacity  to  deal 
with  any  subject  obviously  depended  on  tlie  forbearance  of 
the  Opposition.  Forbearance  was  the  last  thing  which  the 
Opposition  was  thinking  of.  Its  more  eager  members  were 
intent  on  finding  some  fresli  occasion  for  inflicting  a  new 
defeat  on  the  Government  One  circumstance,  however, 
caused  them  disquietude.  Technically,  the  Crown  had  power 
to  dissolve  Parliament.  Long  usage,  however,  had  limited 
the  right  of  each  minister  to  one  dissolution  only.  It  was 
tacitly  understood  that  a  minister  had  the  right  to  appeal  once 
from  Parliament  to  the  country ;  but  it  was  also  tacitly  under- 
stood that  he  should  abide  by  the  result  of  the  appeal.  During 
the  debate  on  the  Address  tumours  were  freely  circulated  that 
Peel  contemplated  the  violation  of  this  virtual  understanding. 
On  the  and  of  March,  Russell  referred  to  these  reports  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  cot  easy  to  answer  Russell.  If 
Feel  had  declared  his  intention  of  advising  a  fresh  dissolution 
he  would  virtually  have  defied  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  he  had  announced  his  determination  to  abide 
by  the  result  of  the  last  appeal  he  would  have  released  timid 
members,  afraid  of  the  expense  of  a  contested  election,  from 
the  one  influence  which  made  them  refrain  from  voting  against 
him.  It  was  difficult,  then,  for  Peel  to  reply  to  Russell.  With 
much  dexterity  he  declared  that  he  had  neither  "  directly  nor 
indirectly  sanctioned  "  the  rumours  to  which  Russell  referred. 
"  It  would  be  most  unbecoming  in  me  to  fetter  the  discussions 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  any,  the  slightest,  menace  of 
contingent  dissolution;  but  it  would  be  equally  unbecoming 
in  me,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  consent  to  place  in 
abeyance  any  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  to  debar  myself  by 
previous  pledges  from  giving  to  the  Ciown  that  advice  which 
future  exigencies  of  the  public  service  might  require." ' 

1  Hamard,  vol  xxvi.  p.  474. 
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Russell  had  failed  to  extract  any  distinct  pledge  from  Peel ; 
and  tbe  Opposition  had  to  find  some  fresh  pretext  for  attacking 
the  ministry.  It  occurred  to  some  of  them  that  Peel's  difB- 
culties  would  be  increased  if  the  supplies  were  granted  for 
only  a  limited  period.  With  Russell's  consent  Humepio- 
Hume  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  voting  tlie  sup-  fj^,"',i,° 
plies  for  three  months  only.  His  notice,  however,  'iipp'i*»- 
did  his  friends  no  good.  Some  of  the  Whigs  thought  that  a 
limitation  of  the  ordinary  vote  might  damage  the  credit  of  the 
country;  others  of  them  desired  to  afford  the  new  ministry  a 
fair  trial  Instead  of  bringing  forward  his  motion,  Hume  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  it  ;^  and  the  Whig  leaders  were  forced 
to  wait  for  some  other  pretext  for  seizing  office.  A  fresh 
opportunity  for  attacking  the  ministry  occurred,  however,  im- 
mediately. Ever  since  Lord  Heytesbury's  retirement,  in  1832, 
the  embassy  at  St,  Petersburg,  one  of  the  richest  prizes  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  had  been  vacant.*  Wellington,  on  receiving 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  decided  on  sending  a  new 
ambassador  to  Russia.  Towards  the  end  of  December  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  nominated  Lord  Londonderry  ^^^  j_^_ 
to  the  post.*  The  appointment  was  thought  almost  dondtny-i 
incredible.  The  Times,  on  the  znd  of  January,  loSTPeia*. 
declared  it  an  "  absurd  report "  and  "  a  sorry  joke," 
Its  bare  announceinent  rekindled  the  opposition  to  the  ministry. 
The  selection  was,  in  fact,  in  many  respects  objectionable. 
Londonderry  was  the  representative  of  those  old-fashioned 
Tories  who  still  clung  to  the  domestic  policy  which  had  made 
his  brother  an  object  of  detestation  at  home,  and  to  the  foreign 
poiicy  which  had  made  this  country  the  ally  of  sovereigns  and 
not  of  peoples  abroad.  In  the  past  he  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Peninsula ;  he  had  been  present  with  the  allied 
armiesduring  the  campaign  of  1813;  and  his  energetic  counsels, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  been  of  undoubted  service  to 
Ihe  cause  of  the  Allies.    Raised  to  the  peerage,  and  nominated 

I  Saollictioin  and  Siiggtiliims,  p.  134.  Hansard,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  8S;, 
GrevitU,  vol,  tii,  p.  214. 

'  For  the  circumstances  connected  wilh  this  vacancy  see  ante,  voL  tii.  p.  987, 
note.  ■  GieuilU,  vol,  iii,  p.  183. 
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to  the  embassy  at  Vienna,  he  had  received  an  adequate  reward ; 
and  taxpayers  could  fairly  say  that  Londonderry  owed  as  much 
to  the  country  as  the  country  owed  to  Londonderry.  Peeis, 
however,  educated  in  the  school  of  Castlereagh,  ivere  apt  to 
attach  an  exaggerated  value  to  their  own  claims,  and  to  imagine 
that  their  services  should  be  requited  on  ihe  principle  on  which 
the  buried  talent  was  awarded  to  him  who  had  ten  talents. 
I^ndonderry  complained  that  his  diplomatic  services  had  not 
been  rewarded  with  a  pension,^  and  that  he  had  received  no 
office  in  1838.  Even  a  Tory  Ministry  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  place  the  brother  of  Castlereagh  in  any  prominent 
situation  at  home.  Wellington  suggested  and  Peel  agreed  that 
Londonderry  might  fill  the  vacant  mission  at  St  Petersburg. 
Peel  and  Wellington  both,  probably,  thought  that  they  would 
provide  in  this  way  for  the  embarrassing  claims  of  their  self- 
confident  supporter. 

Unfortunately  for  Londonderry,  however,  he  had  taken  part 
in  a  debate  on  Poland,  and  had  characterised  the  Poles  as  the 
Emperor's  "  rebellious  subjects."  ^  The  cause  of  Poland  had 
excited  the  enthusiasm  and  won  the  sympathy  of  English 
Liberals ;  and  the  whole  Liberal  party,  therefore,  was  indignant 
at  the  notion  that  Britain  should  be  represented  at  St  Peters- 
burg by  a  diplomatist  who  had  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  Government     "  The  noble  Marquis,"  said  Hume  in 

1  This  Application  was  endorsed  by  L.Drcl  Liverpool,  in  pencil,  "Tijis  is  foo 
bad  ! "  Liverpool's  opinion  was  subsequently  juslified  by  Lord  Dudley,  who 
stated  in  Oie  House  or  Lords  that  he  believed  Ihe  noble  Marquis  had  been  in 
(he  public  service  about  ten  years,  and  that  for  his  services  in  tliat  period  he 
liad  received  of  the  public  money  ^160.000,  Haniard.  New  Series,  vol.  ivii. 
p.  1405, 

'  Hansard,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  946.  Alison  (Lms  if  Lord  Caslltreagh  and  Sir 
C.  Sleiearl,  vol.  ill.  p.  26+),  who  makes  Londonderry  a  hero,  defends  his  ei- 
presston  by  reminding  his  leaden  that,  twenty-Jive  years  nFterivBrds,  the  Sepoys 
were  always  spoken  of  as  rebels  in  Ibis  eounlry.  The  Sepoys,  Alison  forgol, 
were  not  only  British  xubfecls,  but  British  soldiers,  in  receipt  of  British  pay. 
llie  Poles  were  never  subjects  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  Tbey  were  ihe  subjects 
of  the  Klnf  of  Poland,  and  it  was  Nicholas'  or  Constantine's  disregard  of  their 
chatter  which  justified  Ihe  Polish  war  of  1831.  Peel,  at  the  time,  defended 
Londonderry  by  declaring  thai  he  could  nol  find  the  words  in  Haaiard.  Han- 
sard, vol.  xxvi.  p.  961.  There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  doubt  that 
Ibey  were  actually  spoken. 
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the  House  of  Commons,  "had  inTariabiy  been  against  all 
amelioration  of  the  political  circumstances  of  the  people.  He 
had  opposed  everything  conneaed  with  human  freedom — even 
the  humane  design  of  others  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
afflicted  Poles.  What,  then,  could  these  persecuted  people, 
what  could  Europe  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, when  they  saw  it  sending  out  such  a  man  to  represent 
it  at  the  Court  of  Russia  ? "  "  The  noble  Marquis,"  said 
Stanley  immediately  afterwards,  "  was  the  last  person  whom 
England  ought  to  have  sent  to  Russia  to  represent  there  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country."  •  Objections  of  the 
same  character  were  raised  by  speaker  after  speaker ;  and  Peel 
made  an  imperfect  and  inadequate  defence  of  tlie  selection 
to  which  he  had  unluckily  assented.  It  was  everywhere  felt 
that  the  appointment  must  be  abandoned.  Londonderry  him- 
self, amazed  at  the  storm  whieh  his  unpopularity  had  excited, 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  post  which  had  been  H.isforeed 
offered  to  him.  His  withdrawal  only  partially  re-  "  ■*"<"■ 
lieved  the  Tory  Ministry  from  the  embarrassments  which  his 
nomination  had  occasioned.  Every  one  was,  in  fact,  angry. 
The  Liberals  were  angry  at  the  appointment ;  the  Tories  were 
angry  at  its  abandonment ;  the  king  was  angry  at  the  inter- 
ference of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  by  it  abroad.  It  would  everywhere  appear — as 
was  said  at  the  time— that  "  the  king  appointed  Londonderry 
ambassador  to  Russia,  and  the  House  of  Commons  cancelled 
the  appointment"* 

Discredited  by  these  proceedings.  Peel  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  retriere  his  position.  He  had 
rested  his  appeal  for  confidence  on  the  efficiency  p„ijndi.B 
of  his  measures,  and  it  was  time,  therefore,  to  pro-  ""SS"!?™ 
duce  the  measures  themselves.  Accordingly,  on  the  '■=™'™- 
1 2th  of  March,  Polloclt,  tiie  Attorney-General,  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  constitution  of  a  consolidated  Ecclesiastical 
Court.*     On  the  ijth  Peel  himself  explained  the  manner 

>  Hamard,  vol.  xxvi,  pp.  gji.  953. 

•  Graiilli,  vol.  iii.  p.  sag.     Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  B3I. 

)  HaTUard,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  go8. 
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in  which  he-  proposed  to  rietnedyone  of  the  chief  grievances 
of  the  Dissenters  by  providing  for  their  marriages.^  On 
the  20th  Hardinge  moved  some  resolutions  to  form  the  basis 
of  an  Irish  Tithe  BiU;^  and,  on  the  24th,  Peel  communicated 
to  the  House  his  proposal  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in 
England.*  Four  measures  of  greater  importance,  or  devised 
in  a  more  liberal  spirit,  had,  perhaps,  never  previously  been 
introduced  by  any  ministry  in  a  single  fortnight.  They  would 
have  justified  the  keenest  Liberal  in  giving  the  Administration 
the  fair  trial  which  Peel  claimed  for  it.  But  the  liberals, 
angry  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  driven  from 
power,  were  anxious  to  avenge  the  king's  treatment  of  them- 
selves by  humiliating  PeeL  .  Whigs  and  Radicals  met  together 
to  devise  a  common  course  of  action;  and  O'Connell  con- 
ThfLih  rented  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Whig  leaders. 
titidHouM  A  virtual  alliance  was  thus  formed  between  all 
""^"^  sections  of  the  Liberals ;  and,  as  Lord  Lichfield  gave 
his  friends  the  use  of  his  house,  the  alliance  became  ultimately 
known  as  the  Lichfield  House  Compact.* 

An  Opposition,  which  really  desired  to  mark  its  sense  of 
the  king's  conduct,  had  only  one  course  before  it.  It  ought 
to  have  seized  the  first  opportunity  for  proposing  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  minister.  Such  a  vote  would  have 
decided,  once  and  for  ever,  that  the  right  of  making  and 
unmaking  ministries,  which  lay  technically  with  the  king, 
was  in  practice  confided  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Althorp,  or  Spencer,  as  he  had  now  become,  saw  this  plainly. 
Russell,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  lead  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  saw  it  equally  plainly.  If 
his  advice  had  prevailed,  he  would  have  asked  the  House 
to  declare  that  the  just  expectations  of  the  country  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  men  who  will  fairly  and 

1  Hansard,  voL  iivi  p.  1074. 

-  Ibid.,  voL  ixvil  p.  13.  '  Ibid.,  p.  170. 

4  Tlie  meelings  at  LichGeM  House  were  on  Ihe  i3[h  February  and  lalb 
and  33rd  of  March.  Graiille,  voL  iii,  pp.  334,  233.  I  have  related  in  anolhec 
work  ihe  exact  circumstances  of  the  famous  compact.  See  Li/t  of  Lord  J. 
RusieU,  vol.  i.  p.  aip,  itq. 
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frankly  adopt  the  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles  on 
which  the  Reform  Act  was  founded,  or  with  anything  less 
than  the  measures  which  the  House  of  Commons  recently 
dissolved  was  prepared  to  adopt.^  But  his  friends  thought 
Otherwise.  Instead  of  sanctioning  a  motion,  which  would 
have  raised  the. constitutional  issue  which  the  king's  conduct 
had  provoked,  they  preferred  the  milder  amendment  to  the 
Address,  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  Prevented  from 
asking  the  decision  of  the  House  on  the  main  issue,  Russell 
had  no  alternative  but  to  attack  the  measures  of  the  minister. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  was  ground  on  which  he  could  hope  to 
combine  the  various  elements  of  the  Liberal  party.  Fur 
much  as  Feel  had  done  to  conciliate  the  Dissenters,  it  was 
possible  for  the  Liberals  to  offer  to  do  more.  Honestly  as 
Peel  had  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Ciiurch,  it  was  open  to  the  Liberals  to  say  that  any  settle- 
ment of  it  which  did  not  deal  with  its  surplus  revenues  was 
inade^iuate.  Thus,  instead  of  raising  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, which  Peel's  exisience  in  office  suggested,  the  Liberals 
set  themselves  to  trump  his  best  cards.  They  avoided  the 
issue  which  they  ought  to  have  raised,  and  they  raised  the 
issues  which  they  ought  to  have  avoided. 

In  a  tactical  sense,  indeed,  there  was  an  obvious  advantage 
in  combining  the  Liberal  party  00  proposals  intended  to 
relieve  the  Dissenters  of  England  and  the  Roman  xheDij- 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  was  true  that  it  was  not  •'°""- 
easy  to  give  the  Dissenters  all  the  relief  which  they  were 
demanding.  They  complained  of  unreasonable  difficulties 
in  the  solemnisation  of  their  marriages  and  in  the  burial 
of  their  dead;  of  their  liability  to  Church  rates;  of  their 
exclusion  from  the  Universities ;  and  they  demanded  the 
severance  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  as  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  their  grievances,'  No  minister  could  concede 
all  these  demands.     Peel  endeavoured  to  deal  with  one  of 

'  Lift  of  Lord  J .  Rvsstll.  voL  i.  p.  317. 

3  The  DisKnlecs'  case  was  represented  over  and  over  agnin  in  Ihe  session 
of  1S34.    See,  for  instance,  Hatuard,  vol.  xiiU  p.  i;  aad  voL  xxiij.  pp.  610, 
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them  in  liis  Dissenters'  Marriages  Bill.  But  the  Liberals 
considered  that  they  might  both  embarrass  the  ministry  and 
conciliate  the  Nonconformists  by  conceding  at  the  same  time 
some  educational  privileges  to  Dissenters  The  Liberals  in 
The  London  '^35  *'^'*  "ot  all  desirous  of  opening  the  great 
uniTuiiiy.  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  lo  the 
Dissenting  community.*  But  they  were  unanimous  in  thinking 
that  the  Nonconformists  might  be  given  the  advantages  of  a 
University  education  by  conferring  a  charter  on  the  modern 
University  of  London,  and  by  empowering  it  to  grant  degrees. 
A  motion  to  this  effect  was  made  in  1833  by  Tooke,  the 
member  for  Truro.*  The  motion,  withdrawn  for  the  time, 
was  renewed  in  1834,  when  the  Common  Council  of  London 
addressed  the  king  in  its  favour.*  The  application  excited 
a  good  deal  of  opposition,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  regarded 
"the  Gower  Street  Company,"*  as  the  London  University 
was  nicknamed,  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt ;  and  they,  as 
well  as  the  medical  bodies,  petitioned  against  the  proposal. 
The  king  was  advised  to  refer  all  these  petitions  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  Privy  Council  did  not  succeed  in  advancing  tlie  matter. 
It  listened  for  a  couple  of  days  to  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
but  it  decided  nothing,*  In  these  circumstances  Tooke,  in 
1835,  renewed  his  proposal,  and  moved  an  address  to  the 
Crown  praying  that  the  University  might  receive  a  charter  of 
incorporation.*  Peel  urged,  with  much  good  sense,  that  the 
matter  was  not  ripe  for  consideration.  It  had  been  referred 
by  the  late  Government  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  committee  had  not  reported.  The  Tories  were  not  r^ 
sponsible  for  the  delay ;  and  the  proper  and  logical  course, 
therefore,  for  the  House  to  take  was  to  address  the  Crown, 
not  for  a  chatter  of  incorporation,  but  for  a  statement  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council.    Logical  arguments  had  little 

1  A  bill  for  this  purpose  had  been  thrown  out  in  1834,  in  tbe  House  of  Lorda, 
b)- 187  volea  10  Bf.     Hansard,  vol.  iiv.  p.  886. 

'  Ibi4,  vol.  rix.  p.  139.  •  Ann.  Reg.,  1B34,  Chron.,  p.  Ja. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  80.  '  Grevilk,  pp.  80,  Bi, 

•  Hansard,  vol.  i»vii.  p  279. 
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weight  wiih  a  House  of  Commons  resolved,  at  every  hazard, 
.  to  embarrass  the  ministry.  Peel's  advice  was  rejected,  and 
Tooke's  address  adopted  by  a  lai^e  majority.' 

This  defeat  was  the  most  emtrarrassing  which  Peel  had  yet 
sustained.  It  was  becoming  impossible  for  him  to  conduct  the 
Government;  and  his  resignatioB  was  confidently  expected. 
Yet  Peel  did  not  resign.  He  decided  on  encountering  one 
more  defeat  before  he  abandoned  the  struggle.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  Hardinge,  on  the  20th  of  March,  xhe  imh 
had  introduced  an  Irish  Tithe  Bill.  Hardinge  Tiiht  aiL 
avoided  the  complicated  arrangements  with  which  Littleton 
had  puzzled  Parliament  the  year  before.  He  proposed,  like 
all  his  predecessors,  to  convert  the  tithe  into  a  rent-charge ;  to 
fix  the  rent-charge  at  75  per  cent  of  the  tithe  ;  to  fecilitate  its 
redemption  by  the  landlord,  the  purchase-money  being  invested 
in  land.^  Hardinge's  plan,  like  Littleton's,  was  a  bribe  to  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  to  induce  them  to  consent  to  charge  their 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  Hardinge  assured  the 
clergy  a  rather  smaller  income  than  they  would  have  received 
from  Littleton.  The  clergy,  therefore,  had  gained  nothing  by 
the  rejection  of  the  compromise  of  the  previous  year.  The 
scheme  was  a  reproduction  of  that  compromise.  All  ibat  was 
good  in  it  was  taken  from  the  proposals  of  the  Whig  Ministry ; 
and  Littleton  might  say  with  Viigil — 

"  Hos  ego  ver»cu1os  fed  luliL  alter  bonotei  I " 
The  conduct  of  the  poetaster,  indeed,  whom  Vii^il  denounced 
was  less  culpable  than  that  of  Hardinge.     The  Roman  had 
only  claimed  the  work  of  another  as  his  owii :  Hardinge  had 

•  The  address  was  carried  bj  246  votes  to  136.  Hansard,  vol.  iivii.  p,  301, 
The  king's  ansA'er  10  theaddiess  is  in  ibid.,  p.  54a  The  king  promised  10  "call 
upOD  the  Privy  Council  without  delay  for  a.  report  of  the  proceedings  adopted  in 
Ihis  tnatter,  in  order  that  his  Majesty  may  be  enabled  to  Judge  urhal  may  b« 
the  best  method  of  cairying  into  effect  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  Commons."  &c. 
The  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  mei  again  at  the  end  o(  May,  and,  after 
two  days'  debate,  requested  the  king  to  dispense  with  tbeir  advice.  GreviUe, 
vol.  iii.  p.  a6a.  It  is  clear,  from  GrevilU,  that  the  committee  was  opposed 
10  the  charter,  which  was  not  ultimately  granted  till  November  iE3&.  CU 
Manincau's  Thirly  Yeari  Peace,  vol.  ii.  p.  ai8. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxvii.  p,  18, 
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adopted  the  measures  which  he  had  resisted  in  Opposition. 
"The  Government,"  said  Barron,  an  Irish  member,  "had 
abandoned  every  principle  they  had  ever  professed.  They 
had  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  every  duty.  There  was 
only  one  possible  way  of  accounting  for  their  having  thus 
abandoned  every  principle,  and  that  was  their  base  desire 
of  holding  office."^ 

The  attack  which  was  thus  made  was  warmly  resented  by 

Hardinge ;   and  the  Speaker  was  ultimately  compelled  to 

interfere.     Warmth  and  abuse  did  not,  however,   advance 

the  cause  of  the  Opposition.     The  Liberals  could 

proViruQa     not  afford  to  throw  out  the  Tithe  Bill,  but  they 

""■  could  consistently  decline  to  accept  a  bill  which 

did  not  appropriate  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
objection  to  this  course.  Grey's  Government  had  referred  the 
consideration  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church  to  a 
commission;  just  as  it  had  referred  the  application  of  the 
London  University  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  commission  had  not  reported,  just  as  the  Privy  Council 
had  not  reported;  and  Tory  members  could  fairly  argue 
that  it  was  illogical  to  decide  on  appropriating  the  surplus 
revenues  of  a  Church  until  it  was  authoritatively  determined 
whether  there  were  any  surplus  revenues  to  appropriate.  The 
Liberals,  however,  knew  that  every  member  of  their  party  was 
ready  to  deprive  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  some  portion  of  its 
temporalities :  they  knew  that  no  Tory  would  consent  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  A  motion,  therefore,  on  the  Irish  Church 
afforded  the  readiest  means  for  combining  their  own  friends 
and  for  decisively  defeating  their  opponents. 

Russell  himself  conducted  the  attack  which  it  was  decided 
to  make.  On  Monday,  the  30th  of  March,  he  asked  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  "into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Ireland." 
He  declared  his  intention  of  proposing  in  committee  that 
any  surplus  which  may  remain,  after  fully  providing  for  the 

1  Hanmrdt  toL  xulL  p.  118, 
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spiritual  instruction  of  the  members  of  the  Estabhshed  Church 
in  Ireland,  ought  to  be  applied  locally  to  the  general  education 
of  all  classes  of  Christians.'  The  debate,  thus  commenced, 
extended  over  four  nights.  The  Opposition  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  amounted  to  at 
least  ^800,000  a  year ;  the  ministry  declared  that  they  couid 
not  fairly  be  computed  at  more  than  ;^45o,ooo.*  A  difference 
of  this  character  proved  the  necessity  for  waiting  tiil  the  Irish 
Church  Commission  had  reported.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
question  admitted  of  no  satisfactory  solution  till  the  property 
of  the  Church  could  be  stated  with  precision.  The  Liberals, 
however,  had  resolved  on  winning  the  victory  which  their 
numbers  enabled  them  to  secure.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
of  April  they  carried  Russell's  motion  by  322  votes  to  289.' 
The  fate  of  the  Government  was  sealed  by  the  division. 

Yet  Peel  did  not  resign.  The  House  had  committed  itself 
to  nothing  but  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  Irish 
Church;  and  this  decision  did  not  necessitate  the  p„ii,de. 
retirement  of  the  ministry.  On  the  evening  after  '^™"^' 
the  preliminary  motion  had  been  carried  Russell  proposed  the 
resolution,  of  which  he  had  already  given  notice,  for  the  local 
application  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church  to  the 
general  education  of  the  Irish.  The  debate  was  protracted 
over  the  evening,  and  adjourned  till  the  following  Monday. 
The  committee  then  adopted  Russell's  proposition  by  263 
votes  to  237.*  Yet  still  Peel  did  not  resign.  The  motion 
did  not  pledge  the  House  to  any  definite  action.  A  report 
from  the  Irish  Church  Commissioners  that  the  Church  had 
no  surplus  revenues  would  deprive  it  of  all  significance ;  and 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Opposition  to  win  one  more 
victory  before  Peel  abandoned  the  struggle.  On  the  7th  of 
April,  Russell  proposed  that  "no  measure  upon  the  subject 
of  tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and 
final  adjustment  which  does  not  embody  the  prin- 
ciple" which  his  previous  resolutions  had  laid  down.   The  House 

1  Hatiiard,  voL  xxvii.  pp.  361,  384. 
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adopted  the  new  motion  by  285  votes  to  258 ;'  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  Peel  resigned  his  office  into  the  king's 
hands. 

The  experiment  of  a  Conservative  Ministry  had  failed.  Peel 
had  only  held  power  for  four  months.  He  had  only  been  able 
to  protract  the  struggle  in  Parliament  for  six  weeks.  In  those 
six  weeks  he  had  been  defeated  on  the  Speakership ;  he  had 
been  defeated  on  the  Address ;  he  had  been  defeated  on  the 
London  University;  he  had  been  defeated  three  times  on  the 
Irish  Church ;  yet  every  impartial  observer  admitted  that  the 
credit  was  with  him,  and  not  with  those  who  had  beaten  him. 
He  had  proved  hiniself|  as  a  foreign  statesman  put  it,  "the 
most  liberal  of  Conservatives,  the  most  conservative  of  Liberals, 
and  the  most  capable  man  of  all  in  both  parties."*  He  forced 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  him  to  record  that  "never  did 
a  statesman  enter  office  more  triumphantly  than  Sir  Robert 
Peel  left  it."  >  The  opinions  which  were  thus  expressed  by 
Guizot  and  Bulwer  were  shared  by  almost  the  whole  Liberal 
party.  The  Tories  aione  refrained  from  praising  the  great 
statesman  wlio  had  displayed  such  signal  capacity  in  their 
service.  Tory  writers  declared  that  he  had  prepared  the  final 
ruin  of  the  Church.*  Tory  politicians  complained  that  be  was 
prematurely  abandoning  a  struggle  which  no  other  man  alive 
could  have  maintained  so  long.'  Complaints  of  this  character 
had  no  weight  with  the  majority  of  observers.  They  recognised 
his  capacity,  they  admired  his  liberality,  and  they  boldly  fore- 
told his  return  to  power. 

If  the  wiser  Tories  had  reason  to  coi^ratulate  themselves 
on  the  ability  and  conduct  of  their  leader,  the  Liberals  had 
equal  grounds  for  satisfaction  in  the  capacity  which  Russell 
had  displayed.  Only  a  few  months  before,  Melbourne  had 
not  ventured  to  dispute  the  king's  assertion  that,  opposed 
to  Peel,  Russell  would  make  a  poor  figure.  He  had  been 
opposed  to  Feel,  and  by  the  universal  consent  of  all  parties, 

1  Hansard,  toI.  iitvii.  p.  969. 

*  fjixaaii  Lift  »f  Pt*t,  p.  141. 

*  Hiinsard,  vol,  uviL  p.  600. 
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had  proved  himself  an  opponent  whom  even  Peel  could  not 
venture  to  disregard.  Forced  through  no  fault  of  his  own  to 
fight  the  battle  on  badly  chosen  ground,  ill-supported  by  his 
former  colleagues,  he  had  secured — almost  through  his  sole 
efforts  —  a  decisive  victory.  Thus,  while  the  events  of  the 
struggle  confirmed  the  reputation  which  Peel  had  already 
secured,  they  raised  in  a  much  greater  proportionate  degree 
the  reputation  which  Russell  had  previously  made.  The 
Tories  could  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  Peel  had 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  career,  white  the  Liberals  could 
re[dy  that  Russell,  at  one  stride,  had  attained  a  position  in 
debate  which  none  of  his  followers  could  have  ventured  to 
predict  for  him. 

There  was,  however,  one  man  who  derived  little  comfort  from 
these  circumstances.  The  king  had  dismissed  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  in  the  autumn  of  1834;  and  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  thai  he  was  compelled  to  have  »-aot  ^ 
recourse  to  his  old  servants  in  the  spring  of  1835. 
He  could  hardly  avoid  perceiving,  moreover,  that  his  own 
conduct  in  November  had  produced  the  crisis  of  April  "  If," 
said  a  keen  observer,  "you  are  sure  a  man  is  dying  of  con- 
sumption, why  should  you  strangle  him?"'  The  Melbourne 
Administration  was  dying  of  consumption  in  the  autumn.  If 
it  had  been  left  to  die  alone,  no  efforts  could  have  resuscitated 
it  The  king  chose  to  strangle  it.  His  hasty  choice  afforded 
the  Liberal  party  a  fresh  reason  for  cohesion,  the  Liberal 
Ministry  a  new  term  of  office ;  and  the  last  attempt  made 
by  a  king  of  England  to  play  the  autocrat  resulted  in  the 
humiliating  submission  of  the  Crown. 

The  king,  indeed,  making  one  effort  to  avoid  a  distasteful 
necessity,  invited  Grey  to  form  a  ministry.  Grey  refused  ;  and 
William  IV.,  having  no  other  alternative  before  him,  j,^,,,,,,^^ 
entrusted  Melbourne  with  the  duty  ef  forming  a  fof"^'  • 
Government  The  task  was  completed  without  any 
great  difficulty.  Melbourne  himself  became  Prime  Minister; 
Spring  Rice,  whose  management  of  figures  made  some  people 
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think  liim  a  financier,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Russell, 
who  was  married  to  Lady  Ribblesdale  amidst  the  turmoil  of 
the  change.  Home  Secretary  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  Palmerslon  and  Charles  Grant,  who  was  made 
Lord  Glenelg,  respectively  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
O'Conneii  ^^'^  Colonial  Departments.  There  were  three  per- 
Btoi.gh.iii,  gQj,g_  however,  for  whom  it  was  more  difficult  to 
Liuieton.  provide.  Melbourne  could  not  venture  on  restoring 
Litdeton  to  the  Irisli  Office  and  Brougham  to  the  Woolsack. 
He  could  not  overlook  the  claims  of  O'Conneii  to  reward. 

O'Conneii  was  the  greatest  of  hving  Irishmen :  he  was  the 
greatest  of  living  orators.  Such  a  man  as  this  might  have 
been  admitied  into  the  ministry  and  rewarded  wiih  the  posi- 
tion which  his  abilities  deserved.  The  narrow  views  which 
animated  the  king,  and  which  were  shared  by  many  of  the 
AVhigs,  unfortunately,  rendered  such  an  arrangement  impos- 
sible; and  O'Conneii,  finding  his  exclusion  inevitable,  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  waive  his  own  claims  for  the  sake  of  the 
Liberal  party.'  The  king  entertained  as  strong  objections 
to  Brougham  as  he  feh  towards  O'Conneii;  and  Brougham, 
discreetly  reminded  that  "  si  vous  avea  un  roi,  il  faut  un  peu 
le  manager,"  was  almost  persuaded  to  regard  his  temporary 
exclusion  from  office  as  a  tribute  to  his  capacity,  and  was 
induced  to  consent  to  the  Great  Seal  being  placed  in  com- 
mission.^ Littleton's  claims  could  not  be  compared  with  those 
of  either  Brougham  or  O'Conneii.  But  it  was  difficult  for 
Melbourne  either  to  neglect  an  old  colleague  or  to  confer  any 
place  on  the  man  whose  conduct  had  broken  up  the  Grey 
Ministry.  Fortunately  for  Littleton  the  British  Constitution 
has  provided  a  haven  in  which  distinguished  lawyers,  successful 
commanders,  superannuated  statesmen,  wealthy  country  gentle- 
men, and  disappointed  politicians  are  all  accustomed  to  find 
both  dignity  and  repose.  Littleton  became  Lord  Hatherton, 
and  ceased  to  inflict  the  disadvantage  of  his  assistance  on  his 
political  friends. 

1  SiiliourHe,  vol  it  p.  lai. 

*  Chancillors,  voL  viii.  p.  467.  The  commissioners  were  Pepys,  afteiwards 
I/jrd  Couenbam,  Vice-Cbancellor  SluuJweU,  and  Mr.  Jusf      " 
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These  arrangements  necessitated  a  good  many  fresh  elec- 
tions. Unluckily  for  the  new  mlnisiry,  Russell,  Grant,  and 
Littleton  represented  county  constituencies,  and  county  electors 
had  little  love  for  Liberal  measures,  Chisholm,  a  conMrrmiim 
Conservative,  replaced  Charles  Grant  in  Inverness-  "'"«'™- 
shire ;  Sir  H.  Goodricke,  a  Conservative,  succeeded  Littleton 
in  Staffordshire;  and  the  electors  of  Devon  chose  Parker,  a 
Conservative,  to  succeed  Russell.  Russell's  defeat  was  the 
more  serious,  because,  at  the  general  election  in  January, 
Palmerston  had  lost  his  seat  for  Hampshire,  The  Whig 
Ministry  was  compelled,  in  consequence,  to  meet  Parliament 
without  the  assistance  of  either  Palmerston  or  Russell.  Ar- 
rangements were,  of  course,  soon  made  for  providing  both  of 
them  with  seats.  Palmerston  took  refuge  in  Tiverton,  a  borough 
which  he  continued  to  represent  for  more  than  thirty  years.  A 
vacancy  was  made  for  Russell  in  the  representation  of  Stroud. 

Three  defeats  in  three  important  counties  augured  ill  for  the 
popularity  of  the  new  Administration.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Whigs  did  not  expect  either  popularity  or  consideration. 
There  it  was  almost  universally  believed  that  the  Tories  had 
been  overthrown  by  a  corrupt  combination  of  the  Whigs  with 
O'Connell.  The  great  Irish  agitator  had  always  been  regarded 
with  horror  by  the  Lords.  Their  indignation  had  been  recently 
inflamed  bya  proposal  which  he  had  made  to  convert  the  Upper 
House  into  an  elective  assembly.  The  Whigs,  it  was  argued, 
had  allied  themselves  with  an  agitator  pledged  to  repeal  the 
Union,  and  to  lay  his  unholy  hands  on  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  the  i8th  of  April  a  Tory  peer,  Lord 
Alvanley,  broke  the  silence  which  he  usually  pre-  i^^^j. 
served  by  asking  Melbourne  to  explain  the  terms  vanity  and 
by  which  he  had  procured  the  assistance  of  O'Con- 
nell. Melbourne  easily  disposed  of  the  question.  "I  know 
not,"  he  answered,  "whether  I  shall  have  the  aid  of  Mr. 
O'Connell.  I  have  certainly  taken  no  means  io  secure  it, 
and  most  particularly  I  have  made  no  terras  with  Mr.  O'Con- 
nelh"  ^  The  subject  should  have  dropped  with  this  answer, 
1  Hantard,  voL  xivii,  p.  1002.    Cf.  MtHetntu,  vol  iL  '^^  117-131. 
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It  was,  unluckily,  revived  <m  the  ftdlowing  Monday  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Sibthorp,  the  member  for 
Lincoln,  a  gentleman  who  had  already  gained  a  reputation 
for  setting  out  unpleasant  facts  in  an  inoffensive  manner. 
Sibthorp  declared  that  "he  would  not  accuse  any  man  of 
telling  an  untruth;"  but  he  for  one  never  would  believe  that 
"  O'Connell  had  not  been  a  prompter  and  adviser  in  the  things 
that  liad  taken  place."  O'Connell  did  not  contradict  the 
imputation,  but  he  contrasted  the  "  good  temper  and  polite- 
ness" of  Sibthorp  with  "the  different  style"  which  had  been 
employed  by  a  "Woated  buffoon"  elsewhere.'  The  "bloated 
buffoon  "  naturally  resented  the  offensive  epithet,  and  sent  a 
friend  to  O'Connell  with  a  demand  for  an  apology  or  satisfac- 
tion. An  apology  O'Connell  would  not  offer:  satisfaction, 
in  the  sense  which  the  word  then  bore,  he  had  resolved  for 
twenty  years  never  to  afford  to  any  one.  His  son  Moi^an, 
however,  was  too  true  an  Irishman  to  tolerate  with  equal 
patience  the  position  in  which  his  father  had  placed  himself. 
He  saw  no  harm  in  calling  a  man  a  bloated  buffoon ;  but  it 
was  only  proper  to  exchange  shots  with  him  afterwards.  At 
his  father  would  not  fight,  he  was  ready  to  take  his  father's 
place.  The  proposition  was  gravely  referred  to  a  private 
meeting  of  Alvanley's  friends  ;  and  it  was  ultimately  decided 
by  Alvanley's  own  vote  that  the  duel  diould  take  place.  Three 
shots  were  exchanged,  but  no  injury  was  done  to  either  of  the 
duellists.' 

The  duel  was  gradually  forgotten,  but  the  circumstances 
which  had  been  indirectly  responsible  for  it  continued.  The 
Irish  themselves,  thinking  that  an  understanding  had  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Government  and  O'Connell,  decided 
l.ord  Mul-  on  giving  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  an  enthusiastic 
Mpifonir  welcome.  Lord  Mulgrave,  whom  Melbourne  had 
Dublin.  selected   for  the  Viceroyalty,  and  who  had   done 

good  service  as  Governor  of  Jamaica,  was  conducted  to  the 
Castle  by  a  procession,  in  which  banners  bearing  inscriptions 
usual  enough  in  Ireland  were  freely  displayed,    lliese  inscrip-. 

I  Hansard,  vol.  xxviL  p.  1009.  >  Graiilli,  vd.  iiL  p.  357. 
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tions  pledged  the  populace  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union  and  to 
the  extinction  of  tithes.  It  was  thought  in  England  tliat  the 
new  Viceroy  should  have  declined  the  honour  of  an  escort 
which  chose  to  assume  a  partisan  character.  One  of  his  own 
friends,  indeed,  declared  that  "he  would  rather  have  been  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  Dublin  mob  than  have  entered  the  city  in 
procession  with  them."  Weltesley  hastily  resigned  the  office 
of  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and,  though  he.  declared  himself  igno- 
rant of  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his 
retirement  was  due  to  his  dislike  of  a  policy  wiiich  had  culmi- 
nated in  Mulgrave's  entry  into  Dublin.' 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  new  ministry  was  in  a  position 
to  bring  forward  its  Irish  measures.  It  was  not  till  the  afith 
of  June  thai  IjDrd  Morpeth,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
who  had  been  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  introduced 
the  Tithe  Bill.  Past  experience  assisted  in  its  pre- 
paration.  There  was  an  agreement  among  all  parties  uu  of 
that  the  burden  of  the  tithe  should  be  transferred  '*"' 
from  the  occupier  to  the  owner.  All  of  them,  moreover,  pro- 
posed that  the  tithe-owner  should  give  up  some  portion  of  his 
income,  in  return  for  the  better  security  which  he  would  obtain 
by  drawing  it  from  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Morpeth  decided  on 
comnmting  every  ^100  of  tithe  for  ^jo  of  rent-charge ;  on 
charging  on  the  tithe-owner  the  cost  of  collection,  which  was 
estimated  at  6ti.  in  the  pound;  and  on  thus  reducing  the 
amount  paid  by  the  landowner,  and  received  by  the  tithe- 
owner,  to  £68,  5J,  As,  however,  so  considerable  a  reduction 
of  income  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  many  existing  incum- 
bents, he  proposed  to  allow  all  existing  clerical  tithe-owners  an 
additional  ^5  per  cent,  out  of  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Fund. 
The  landowner,  under  Littleton's  scheme,  was  saddled  with  60 
percent;  under  Hard  in  ge's  scheme  with  75  percent.;  under 
Morpeth's  scheme  with  68J  per  cent,  of  rent-charge  for  every 
j£ioo  of  tithe  previously  paid  by  his  tenantry.  The  existing 
incumbents  received,  under  Littleton's  scheme,  77J  per  cent; 

1  Hantard,  vol.  vtrnW.  pp.  8,  la     GrtvUU,  toL  lit.  p.  158. 
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under  Hardinge's  Gcheme,   75   per  cent;   under  Morpeth's 
scheme,  73  J  per  cent,  of  their  tillie.' 

These  figures  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  best  friends  of  the 
Irish  Cliurch  that  they  had  nothing  to  gain  from  delaying  a 
settlement  of  the  question.  Hardinge  had  given  tlie  clergy 
less  than  Littleton ;  and  Morpeth  offered  them  less  than 
Hardinge,  In  one  respect,  however,  the  tithe-owners  obtained 
a  substantial  concession.  In  1833  Parliament  had  granted  a 
sum  of  j£i, 000,000  10  be  advanced  to  the  distressed  clergy  of 
Ireland  on  the  security  of  the  arrears  which  the  tithe-owners 
had  been  unable  to  collect  Of  ihis  ;£t, 000,000,  ;£637,ooo 
had  been  thus  advanced.  Thioughout  1834  Littleton  had 
deluded  himself  with  the  notion  that  the  advances  would  , 
be  gradually  repaid.  In  1835  both  Hardinge  and  Morpeth 
decided  on  abandoning  them.'  The  tithe-owners  were,  in 
consequence,  offered  the  arrears  as  a  free  gift. 

If  the  scheme,  which  has  been  thus  described,  had  stood 
alone  every  party  in  the  State  would,  probably,  lia^-e  co-operaied 
in  carrying  it  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  Melbourne 
Administration  to  offer  such  a  plan  by  itself.  The  men  who 
had  voted  in  April  that  no  Tithe  Bill  would  be  satisfactory 
■nie.ppio.  which  did  not  dispose  of  the  surplus  revenues  of 
tbu'-Mof  tbe  Church  could  not  introduce  a  bill  In  June 
iho  bill  without  some  provisions  for  this  purpose.  The 
provisions  which  Morpeth  suggested  were  moderate  enough. 
He  proposed  to  suspend  the  presentation  to  any  benefice  which 
did  not  contain  fifty  members  of  the  Church  of  England.* 
But  provision  was,  everywhere,  to  be  made  for  the  religious 
accommodation  of  scattered  Churchmen.  Even  in  those  parishes 
where  there  was  no  church,  glebe  house,  or  Churchman,  the 

'   Vidt  anie,  vol.  iii.  p.  470  r  vol.  i».  p.  19  r  and  Hmimrd,  vol.  iiviti.  pp. 

•  Hansard,  voL  nvii.  p.  31 ;  and  vol.  xiviii.  p.  1334. 

*  In  brs  speech  Morpeth  snid  fifty  Proiestams,  but  ihe  context  proves  that 
he  intended  to  say  fifty  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  correction 
is  important,  as  there  were  664,164  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  and 
853,046  members  of  Ihe  Established  Church.  The  Protestant  EKssenters  were, 
therefore,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Church  people.  There  were  6,427,71a 
Koman  Calholica.    Ibid.,  voL  iiviii.  pp,  1331,  133a. 
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minister  of  an  adjoining  parish  was  to  receive  an  additional 
£^  a  year  for  the  cure  of  the  souls  which  did  not  exist 
Where  only  one  Churchman  could  be  found  in  the  parish, 
provision  was  to  be  made  for  his  spiritual  necessities  either 
by  the  appointment  of  a  curate,  at  a  salary  of  not  more  than 
^j$  a  year,  or  by  an  addition  of  from  j£io  10^^50  a  year  to 
the  stipend  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman.^  Out  of  2405 
parishes  in  Ireland  there  were  no  fewer  than  151  in  which 
there  were  no  Church  people ;  there  were  no  fewer  than  860 
in  which  there  were  not  fifty  Church  people.  The  surplus 
Stipends  attached  to  these  benefices  would,  it  was  estimated, 
produce  ;^s8,ooo  a  year,^  In  addiiion,  Morpeth  proposed 
that  in  every  parish  in  wliich  there  were  more  than  fifty  Church 
people,  and  which  was  endowed  with  more  than  ^^300  a  year, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  deduc- 
tion from  the  value  of  the  cure  (so,  however,  that  the  income 
should  not  be  less  than  ;£'30o)  as  he  thought  proper.^ 

Peel  took  the  opportunity,  which  the  debate  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  afforded  him,  of  stating  that  he  concurred 
with  that  portion  of  it  which  substituted  a  rent-charge  for  the 
lithe.     To  the  other  portion  of  it,  however,  which  alienated 
the  property  of  the  Church,  he  felt  the  most  decided  objection. 
He  proposed,  under  these  circumstances,  to  allow  the  measure 
to  be  read  a  second  time;  to  reserve  his  opposition  to  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee ;  and  then  move  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  to  divide  the  bill  into  two 
parts.      Those  who    agreed  with  him  would  thus     dcavon^ 
have  the  opportunity  of  opposing  that  part  of  the    th=  biii 
measure  which  they  disapproved  without  endanger-    """  "*°' 
ing  that  other  portion  of  it  to  which  they  assented.*    The 
arrangement  was  carried  out :  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time 
without  discussion.     Peel's  proposition  for  dividing  the  bill 
into  two  parts  was  subsequently  rejected  by  319  votes  to  282, 
and  the  House  resolved  itself  into  committee.'' 
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The  GoTernment  had  won  a  fresh  Tictory ;  but  its  victory 

was  embarrassing.  The  House  of  Commons  had  again  pledged 
itself  to  the  policy  of  declining  a  reform  on  which  all  parties 
were  agreed,  unless  it  was  accompanied  with  a  provision  on 
which  the  opinion  of  Parliament  was  evenly  divided.  The 
balance  of  opinion  in  the  Commons  was,  indeed,  in  favour  of 
the  course  which  the  ministers  were  taking;  but  the  Lords 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  it  They,  in  consequence,  took  the 
course  which  Peel  had  wished  to  take  in  the  Commons.  Tliey 
read  the  bill  a  second  time ;  passed  that  portion  of  it  through 
committee  n'hich  related  to  the  substitution  of  a  rent-charge  for 
a  tithe;  and,  by  a  majority  of  138  votes  to  41,  struck  out  all 
the  clauses  which  related  to  the  sequestration  of  the  Church 
revenues.'  It  was  in  vain  that  Melbourne  warned  the  Lords 
that,  if  the  clauses  were  omitted,  he  would  be  no  party  to  pro- 
ceeding with  the  measure.  The  Lords  only  laughed  at  his 
threats.  The  country — so  every  nobleman  knew — saw  plainly 
enough  that  the  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  the  Whig  leaders. 
They  had  imported  appropriation  into  the  Tithe  Bill  on  the 
same  principle  on  which  the  Consubstantialists  introduced  the 
word  i/ififiiit  into  the  Nicene  Creed.  No  Arian  would  admit 
that  Christ  was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father;  no 
Tory  would  admit  that  appropriation  was  a  subject  within  the 
scope  of  parliamentary  discussion.  The  Arians  were  driven 
into  schism  by  the  narrow  intolerance  of  their  rivals;  the 
Tht  Lordi  Tories  were  driven  out  of  power  by  the  dexterous 
Kjeciibe  but  short -sighted  amendment  of  the  Whigs.  The 
pmiiDn  Church  of  Christ  was  destined  to  be  oppressed  for 
centuries  by  a  declaration  of  faith  which  the  human 
mind  is  even  incapable  of  understanding.  Tlie  amendment 
of  1835  was  destined  to  be  the  chronic  difficulty  of  the  Whig 
Ministry. 

Irish  tithes  had  proved  a  fatal  question  to  both  the  great 
political   parties  in  the  State.*    The  greater  portion  of  the 

^  Hansard,  vol.  xitx.  pp.  746,  885,  934. 

*  As  one  effect  of  ihe  lossof  ihe  Tithe  Bill  the  ministry  was  legally  compelled 
10  proceed  against  Iiish  clergymen  for  Ihe  advances  made  to  Ibem  out  of  Ihe 
j£i,C(x),ooo  fuQd.    The  clergy  were,  however,  50  destiime  that  il 
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session  was  wasted  by  discussions  upon  them ;  and  little  time 
was  available  for  the  other  matters  which  Parliament  had  before 
it.  The  Legislature,  however,  found  leisure  to  deal  with  one 
other  subject  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  Reform  Act  was 
to  draw  attention  to  the  defective  local  government  of  many  of 
the  largest  towns.  Most  of  the  new  boroughs  constituted 
under  that  Act  had  no  municipalities.  The  municipalities  by 
which  the  old  boroughs  were  governed  were  generally  self- 
elected  and  corrupt  The  abuses  which  penaded  the  old 
parliamentary  system  were  reflected  in  the  old  municipalities. 
Before  183a  the  country  was  governed  by  a  Legislature  more 
than  half  of  whose  members  were  the  representatives  of  a  few 
powerful  individuals.  The  town  which  had  received  a  charter 
of  incorporation  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  small,  corrupt,  and 
irresponsible  cd^rchy. 

The  condition  of  these  municipalities  naturally  forced  itself 
on  the  consideration  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.     Feti- 

to  do  this  either  with  justice  or  with  success,  and  mtnislers  accordingly  intro- 
dmed  a.  measure  authorising  ihnn  to  suspend  such  suits.  Hansard,  voL  XXX. 
p.  1119.  The  tiill  was  opposed  by  Hiune,  and  passed.  Il  led  to  a  qaartpl 
between  Haidinge  and  Crattan.  ibe  member  for  Meath.  Hardinge  called 
Grattan  absurd;  Gratlan  retorted  that  Harding  was  im  penmen  I ;  and  a 
duel  seemed  at  one  time  liiiely  to  ensue.  Ibid.,  p.  1233.  The  future  his- 
lorian  of  parliamentary  manuere  may  ears  to  lecoUect  Ibat  the  parlianwDtary 
session  of  1835  produced  one  duel— that  between  Morgan  O'Connell  and  Lotd 
Alvanley — and  four  quarrels  nearly  resulting  in  duels.  One  of  them  has  been 
related  in  this  note  ;  the  second  of  them— between  Hardinge  and  Barton — lias 
been  referred  to  iupra,  p.  ao.  The  third  arose  from  an  attack  of  Hume  upon 
Peel,  in  which  Peel  underskmd  Hume  to  say  that  bis  conduct  was  incon- 
sistent  with  that  of  a  man  of  honour.  Hansard,  vol.  iivii.  p.  55.  Peel  wrote 
to  Hume  calling  him  to  account  for  hii  words ;  and  Roebuck,  reading  the 
minister's  letter  to  the  House,  proposed  to  move  that  "  it  was  a  breach  of 
privilege  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  call  out  the  Honourable 
Member  (or  Middlesex."  Ibid.,  p.  98.  Happily,  Hume  had  already  ex- 
plained away  bis  words,  and  the  incident  led  to  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
loud  laugh  at  Roebuck's  proposal  Ii,  ho^veve^,  also  elicited  the  (act  (which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  writers  on  duelling),  that  Peel,  in 
1839,  had  made  it  a  capital  felony  for  one  gentleman  to  pull  a  trigger  upon 
BflOtlier.  Ibid.,  p.  loi ;  and  g  Geo.  Iv.  c.  ai.  Hume  n as  also  one  of  the  pariiis 
in  the  fourth  quarrel  Hansard,  vol  xxviii.  p.  485.  It  tnay  be  added  that  part 
of  the  jfi.ooo.ooo  intended  for  the  relief  of  starving  incumbenli  was  allotted  to 
wealthy  tlignitaiies  of  the  Chureh  and  still  wealthier  peers  who  happened  to  be 
lay  tilbe-owoers.    See  ibid,,  voL  xxiv.  p.  1303. 
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tions  for  their  reform  were  presented  from  various  places;' 
CorpoHiLon  srd  Althorp  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  in- 
reform.  quire  into  their  condition.^     An  effort  was  made  to 

include  Scotland  within  the  terms  of  the  inquiry;  and  this 
proposal  was  only  abandoned  on  the  announcement  that 
Jeffrey,  as  Lord  Advocate,  would  deal  separately  with  the 
Scotch  boroughs.'  The  committee  was  appointed  But  its 
members  soon  found  that  an  inquiry,  conducted  in  London, 
must  be  either  expensive  and  protracted  or  incomplete.  They 
resolved,  therefore,  on  recommending  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  capable  of  dividing  the  country  into  districts, 
and  of  inquiring  locally,  through  the  agency  of  some  of  its 
Tht  Muni-  members,  into  each  municipality.*  This  suggestion 
cHp.i  Com-  was  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  a  commission 
was  at  once  appointed.  The  commissioners  did 
not  find  it  possible  to  complete  their  labours  witli  the  speed 
which  the  committee  had  anticipated.  Their  inquiry,  com- 
menced in  the  autumn  of  1833,  was  not  concluded  till  the 
spring  of  1835.  Their  report,  which  was  then  issued,  was  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  documents  that  had  ever 
been  published  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  It  had 
the  merit  of  placing  the  whole  history  of  corporations  before 
the  public,  and  of  foreshadowing  the  great  measure  of  reform 
which  immediately  resulted  from  it. 

At  a  time  when  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
were  the  "villeins"  of  the  neighbouring  landlord,  a  few  men 
collected  together  in  some  little  enclosures  for  the  purpose 
of  plying  the  humble  trades  which  were  the  means  of  their 
exisrtence.  They  soon  discovered  that  the  man  whose  body 
and  whose  property  were  at  the  mercy  of  another  was  incap- 
able of  becoming  a  successful  tradesman,  and  they  conse- 
quently resented  the  superiority  of  the  lord,  and  claimed  to 
be  free.  Thus,  in  every  part  of  England,  little  settlements, 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  became  the  great  nurseries 

'  See.  for  instance,  Hansard,  vol  «.  pp.  949,  1187. 

*  Ihid.,  voL  xvi,  p.  645.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  648,  655. 

*  The  report  is  in  Ann.  Reg.,  1833,  Chron.,  p.  337. 
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of  freedom.  It  is  the  distinguishing  merit  of  the  free'  mdn  that 
he  claims  equal  privileges  for  those  who  come  after  ^^^^  ■ 
him.  The  freeman  insisted  that  every  one  who  was  of  municipal 
bom  to  him,  every  one  who  married  his  daughter, 
every  one  who  served  an  apprenticeship  to  his  trade,  should 
be  as  free  as  himself.  These  honest  burghers,  shrinking  from 
the  enforced  servitude  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-countrymen, 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  their  towns. 
They  were  doing  more.  They  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  free  England. 

Men,  collected  together  in  a  common  centre,  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  act  together.  The  burghers  found  it  necessary 
on  extraordinary  occasions  to  meet  and  agree  upon  some 
common  measure  for  the  common  good.  In  the  course  of 
time  experience  proved  the  inconvenience  of  these  large 
meetings,  and  committees  were  appointed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  aCTairs  of  each  town.  These  committees  were 
gradually  entrusted  with  the  simple  duties  which  government 
was  required  to  discharge  in  those  ages,  and  thus  municipal 
institutions  were  established  in  practice  before  they  were 
settled  by  law.'  This  alteration  was  attended  with  one  advan- 
tage and  one  evil.  The  town  increased  in  importance  from 
the  action  of  its  governing  committee;  but  the  committee 
too  frequently  usurped  the  authority  of  the  freeraea  This 
usurpation  went  on  more  rapidly  from  the  times  of  the  Tudor 
sovereigns.  The  Tudors  desired  to  conciliate  the  great  centres 
of  industry  for  which  Simon  de  Montfort,  two  or  three 
centuries  before,  had  secured  parliamentary  representation. 
The  easiest  method  of  conciliating  them  was  to  grant  charters 
of  incorporation  to  the  towns.  The  Tudor  monarchs,  therefore, 
granted  charters  to  most  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs.  In 
some  instances  the  whole  body  of  the  freemen  resident  in 
the  borough  constituted  the  corporation ;  but  in  most  cases 
the  corporators  were  composed  of  a  small  and  select  body. 
Even  in  those  towns  where  the  number  of  the  corporators 
was  indefinite  the  freemen  soon  ceased  to  regard  themselves 
1  Corporation  Report,  Parliamentary  Papers,  1G35,  vol,  xiiii.  p.  16. 
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OS  part  of  the  corporation;  and  the  corporation  was  popularly 
coDsidered  to  consist  eKclusively  of  the  ruling  bodj-,^  The 
corporators,  in  their  turn,  limited  the  number  of  freemen. 
The  freedom  of  a  borough  was  no  longer  confined  to  those 
who  were  bom  within  its  limits,  or  to  the  sons-in-law .  and 
apprentices  of  freemen.  Wealth  or  favour  became  ihe  easiest 
passports  to  it ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  boroughs  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  was  no  longer  free.  In  Liverpool, 
for  example,  there  were  165,000  people,  but  only  5000  free- 
men ;  in  Portsmouth,  46,000  persons,  and  only  102  freemen.' 

The  freemen  would  have  increased  less  rapidly  if  political 
ends  had  not  stimulated  their  creation.  At  Maldon,  where 
The  free.  ^7  pcrsons  were  usually  admitted  every  year  to 
™°-  the  freedom  of  the  borough,    looo  freemen   were 

created  during  the  general  election  of  1826.  "Admission  to 
the  corporate  body,"  wrote  the  commissioners,  "  is  commonly 
sought  mainly  with  the  view  to  the  lucrative  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,"*  This  abuse  was  destroyed  by  the  Reform 
Act,  and  the  number  of  admissions  felt  off  in  a  remarkable 
manner.*  But  the  privileges  of  freemen  were  not  all  destroyed 
by  parliamentary  reform.  In  many  boroughs  they  had  an 
exclusive  right  of  pasturage  on  particular  commons,  or  an 
exclusive  claim  to  the  funds  of  particular  charities,  or  they 
were,  able  to  claim  exemption  from  the  borough  tolls.  The 
value  of  the  pasturage  enjoyed  by  a  freeman  at  Beverley  was 
computed  at  ^i^  a  year.'  A  merchant  at  Newcastle,  who 
happened  to  be  a  freeman,  saved  ^£450  a  year  in  tolls. 

The  freemen,  though  they  enjoyed  these  privileges,  had 
rarely  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  borough.  Its 
government  was  usually  vested  in  a  chief  officer  and 
MidCoinniDii  council.  In  small  boroughs  the  mayor  was  practi- 
cally entrusted  with  almost  the  sole  authority,  and 
occasionally  with  the  whole  revenues  of  the  corporation."  The 
mayor,  in  these  instances,  was  never  called  upon  for  an  account 

>  Pari.  Papers,  Session  1835,  vol,  xiiii.  p,  18.  »  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  34.  *  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

>  Hataard,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  100^  *  Report,  pp.  31,  33. 
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of  the  manner  in  which  he  dischai^ed  his  trust ;  and  the  funds 
of  the  borough  were  notoriously  perverted  from  their  real  uses. 
Soon  after  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound  the  mayor  left 
the  borough,  took  the  accounts  away  with  him,  and  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  reappear.^  The  mayors,  however,  were 
not  the  only  defaulters.  Their  councils  were  equally  corrupt 
It  would  have  been  odd  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  The  coun- 
cils were  usually  self  elected.  The  councillors  ordinarily  held 
office  for  life.  They  were  generally  animated  by  only  two 
inducements — to  improve  their  own  fortunes,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  ascendency  of  the  political  parly  to  which  they  happened 
to  belong,^  'ITie  funds  of  the  bocough  were  expended  in  the 
salaries  of  unimportant  officers,  and  on  entertainments  to  the 
friends  of  the  Common  Council.*  The  property  of  the  borough 
was  freqnently  let  to  members  of  the  council  upon  a  rent  and 
at  fines  wholly  disproportionate  to  its  value.*  The  property 
of  the  borough  was  occasionally  insufficient  for  the  corrupt 
desires  of  these  local  oligarchs.  In  one  borough,  at  any  rate, 
which  possessed  lands  worth  ^£6000  a  year,  it  was  resolved 
to  mortgage  the  property,  and  to  divide  the  borrowed  money 
among  the  freemen,*  Tolls  and  dues  granted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  objects  of  local  utility  were  commonly  converted  into 
private  property.* 

In  the  great  majority  of  boroughs  there  were  local  civil 
courts,  or  courts  of  rectwd ;  and  in  the  principal  haroughs 
there  were  municipal  magistrates,  often  chosen  by  Municipal 
the  Common  Councilj  and  usually  members  of  it,  i""'«- 
whose  authority  as  justices  extended  over  the  whole  borough. 
No  jurisdiction  could  have  been  worse.  The  population  had 
commonly  outgrown  the  limits  of  the  corpwate  authority. 
Four  towns,  Bristol,  Rochester,  Carlisle,  and  Hull,  taken  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  had  an  aggregate  population  of 
190,000  people — 93>ooo  people  dwelt  within,  97,000  without, 
the  limits  of  the  corporate  authority.     Fifteen  precincts  of 

'  Rqmrt,  p.  37.  '  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  33.  45.  *  Itrid,  p.  45. 

>  Ibid,,  p.  46.  '  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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CaDterbuiy  were  exempted  from  the  jun'sdictfon  of  the  cor- 
poration.^  Defective  organisation  of  this  kind  was,  however, 
only  one  of  the  evils  of  the  system.  Whimsical  varieties 
existed  in  the  charters  of  the  boroughs.  In  Bath,  with  a 
population  of  50,000,  the  local  courts  iiad  no  power  to  try 
a  felony.  In  Dunwich,  with  a  population  of  232,  the  local 
courts  could  sentence  a  man  to  death.  The  magistrates  who 
exercised  these  various  powers  were  frequently  illiterate.  It 
was  said  at  Malmesbury  that  they  were  often  unable  to  read 
or  write. ^  In  most  boroughs,  indeed,  they  were  usually 
assisted  in  criminal  cases  by  a  Recorder.'  Bui  the  Recorder 
was  not  necessarily  a  lawyer ;  he  did  not  always  consider 
attention  to  his  work  a  necessary  part  of  his  duty.  The 
Recorder  of  Carmarthen  held  his  office  for  iitty  years  without 
once  visiting  the  borough.  The  Recorder  of  Lancaster  did 
not  attend  the  Quarter  Sessions  once  between  iSioand  1832.* 
In  the  absence  of  the  Recorder  the  town  clerk  generally  tried 
the  cases.  At  Reading  the  town  clerk  tried  a  case  in  which 
his  own  partner  was  one  of  the  attorneys.* 

These  abuses  must  necessarily  have  been  known  to  a  great 
many  people.  Yet  so  long  as  Parliament  was  unreformed  no 
one  drew  attention  to  ihetn.  They  received  their  death-blow 
from  parliamentary  reform.  Some  of  the  smaller  boroughs 
had  no  funds  :  theit  expenses  were  defrayed  by  their  patron; 
and  the  patron  naturally  declined  to  go  on  contributing 
towards  their  support  when  he  ceased  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  borough.  In  these  cases  the  municipality  died  a 
natural  death,  the  corporation  having  no  means  of  sustaining 
municipal  institutions.^  The  unreformed  House  of  Commons 
was,  in  fact,  dependent  on  the  unreformed  corporations.  The 
unreformed  corporations  were  the  cause  and  consequence  of 
the  unreformed  House  of  Commons.  Both  were  founded  on 
monopoly ;  both  were  supported  by  corruption  j  both  were 
teeming  with  abuses;  and  the  Act,  which  transferred  the 
'  Report,  pp.  a6,  a8,  31. 

*  Ibid.,  p,  39  ;  and  cf.  Camplwll'a  Zi/e.voli  i.  p.  ago, 

*  Report,  p.  aa.  *  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  41.                                           *  ItHd.,  p.  31. 
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power  of  the  State  from  the  few  to  the  many,  was  necessarily 
followed  by  a  law  transferring  the  power  of  local  government 
from  the  corporations  to  the  inhabitants, 

Refonn  was,  in  the  first  instance,  accomplished  in  Scotland. 
In  1833,  Jeffrey,  as  Lord  Advocate,  introduced  two  bills — one 
to  enable  the  ^10  householders  to  elect  the  coun- 
cils of  the  royal  boroughs,  the  other  to  provide  icfoim  m 
municipal  institutions  for  the  new  parliamentary  '"'  "  ' 
boroughs.  The  inquiry  which  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  had 
persuaded  an  utireformed  House  of  Commons  to  institute 
fifteen  years  before  at  length  bore  fruit.'  An  unreformed 
Parliament  had  declined  to  interfere  with  the  machinery  for 
governing  the  royal  boroughs.  In  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  Jeffrey's  bills  were  passed  almost  in  silence ;  and 
the  municipalities  in  Scotland  became  thenceforward  the 
creatures  of  popular  election.  Two  years  elapsed  before  a 
similar  reform  was  extended  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  commissioners  of  1833  were  labori- 
ously doing  in  England  and  Wales  the  work  which  Hamilton's 
Committee  had  already  done  for  Scotland  ;  and  the  result  of 
their  labours  was  not  made  public  till  after  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  1835, 

The  bill,  which  was  founded  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  commissioners,  was  entrusted  to  RusselL  Russell  spoke 
with  the  authority  which  attaclies  to  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  the  influence  which  he  Tact>^Bf» 
had  derived  from  his  introduction  of  the  Reform  '"  "'"'' 
Bill  had  rapidly  increased  from  the  ability  which  he  was  dis- 
playing. His  task  in  1835  was,  however,  much  easier  than  his 
task  in  i83r.  In  1835  he  had  the  advantage  of  speaking  from 
a  brief  which  had  been  carefully  prepared,  and  to  an  audi- 
ence resolute  on  reform.  The  abuses  which  inquiry  had  re- 
vealed were  indisputable  ;  and  Russell  rather  weakened  than 
strengthened  his  case  by  describing  the  corporation  of  Aid- 
borough,  a  Tory  borough  of  which  Lord  Hertford  had  been 
the  patron,  and  which  Croker  had  represented.    The  attack 
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was  indiscreet     Croker  had  definitely  retired  from  Parliaraenr, 

and  was  no  longer  woith  attacking,  Aldborough,  rotten  as 
it  was,  was  not  more  rotten  tlian  a  dozen  other  municipalities. 
Peel  easily  turned  the  tables  on  Russell  by  describing  the 
abuses  in  tl^e  Whig  boroughs  of  Derby  and  Portsmouth. 
Corruption,  Russell  ought  to  have  known,  was  not  confined 
to  one  political  party.  The  merit  which  his  own  friends  could 
claim  was  not  that  of  having  abstained  from  corruption,  but 
of  desiring  to  terminate  it.' 

Russell  proposed  that  the  bill  should  apply  to  183  boroughs. 
These  boroughs,  which  did  not  include  the  metropolis,  con- 
I IS  principal  t^iifi'l  an  aggregate  population  of  2,000,000  people, 
proviiiom.  Qj.  Qn  3J,  average  11,000  souls  each.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  boundary  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  to 
be  the  boundary  of  the  municipality :  in  a  few  instances 
the  Crown  was  to  have  power  to  define  the  municipal 
boundary.  The  governing  body  was  to  consist  of  a  mayor 
and  council,  and  the  councillors  were  to  be  elected  by 
residents  who  had  been  ratepayers  for  three  consecutive  years. 
The  twenty  largest  boroughs  were  to  be  divided  by  the  king 
in  council  into  wards,  and  a  certain  number  of  common 
councilmen  were  to  be  attached  to  each  ward.     The  pecuniary 

1  Aldborough  was  bad  enough.  Tbe  council  was  composed  of  Lord  Hen- 
ford,  two  memlKcs  of  his  family,  bis  solicilor,  his  land  Bsenl.  bis  slewacd, 
Croker,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  a  chamberbin,  "To  some  future  auti- 
qua.ry,"  said  Russell,  "who  should  not  cnny  his  lesearcbes  completely  into 
the  history  of  tbe  present  age,  it  might  seem  thai  to  find  a  noble  lord  and  tiie 
Right  Hon.  John  Wilsoii  Croker  devoting  their  talents  and  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  borough,  was  a  proof  of  most  eilraordinary  and  emmplary 
kindness,"  Hansard,  vol.  xitviii.  p.  547,  "  1  hope,"  replied  Peel,  "  the  anti- 
quarian Bill  travel  into  the  interior.  .  .  ,  I  hope  he  will  go  to  Derby.  .  .  . 
He  will  find  it  slated,  in  (tie  case  of  the  corporation  of  Derby,  that,  wheneier 
Ihey  thought  the  number  of  the  freemen  in  their  Inletesl  was  '  getting  low,' 
the  mayor  or  some  other  influential  member  of  the  corporation  applied  to  the 
agents  of  the  Cavendish  family  and  requested  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons 
lolie  admitted  as  honorary  freemen.  On  the  last  occasion  on  which  honorary 
freemen  were  made  almost  all  of  them  were  tenants  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  The  agents  of  his  Grace  paid  the  foes  on  the  admission  of  the 
honorary  freemen.  Without  the  admission  of  such  freemen,  it  was  said  tbe 
corporation  'could  not  have  kept  the  Tories  quiet  1  Ibey  would  have  l>eea 
restless.' "    Ibid.,  p.  563. 
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rights  of  existing  freemen  were  to  be  preserved;  but  they 
were  to  die  out  as  the  freemen  gradually  dropped  oS.  All 
exclusive  trading  privileges  were  to  be  abolished.  Separate 
committees,  chosen,  not  from  the  Common  Council,  but  from 
the  burgesses,  were  to  be  appointed  for  the  managemeat  of 
the  charity  estates.  A  recorder,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  was  to  be  allotted  to  any  borough  which  thought 
proper  to  provide  an  adequate  salary  for  the  office;  but  the 
recorder  was,  in  every  case,  to  be  a  barrister  of  five  years' 
standing.^ 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  great  measure 
of  corporation  reform  introduced  in  1835,  It  created  almost 
as   much   sensation   as   the  Reform   BiU.      Many  . 

eminent  lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  the  Crown  di>iiketh« 
had  technically  no  power  to  appoint  a  commission  """* 
to  inquire  into  the  rights  of  corporations.  It  foUoived  that 
the  mass  of  evidence  which  the  commissioners  had  obtained 
was  collected  in  an  irregular  way,  and  could  not  be  considered 
legal  testimon)-.  Parliament,  it  was  therefore  argued,  ought 
to  ignore  the  case  against  the  corporations,  and  refuse  even 
to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  bill.'  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  the  promise  which  Peel  had  made  in  office  was 
no  idle  pledge  to  be  cast  aside  in  Opposition.  The  leader 
of  the  Conservative  iiarly  had  no  fancy  for  making  himself 
the  spokesman  of  old-fashioned  Tories.  He  had  the  courage 
to  declare  himself,  at  once,  in  favour  of  a  large  measure  of 
reform,'  and  his  declaration  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
bill  The  Tories  hated  Reform,  but  they  were  powerless 
in  the  Commons  without  Peel.  They  were  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  conceal  their  dissatisfaction.*  The  great  measure 
which  Tories  like  Eldon  thought  even  more  iniquitous  than 
the  Reform  Act  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  15th  of 
June,  almost  without  debate,  and  without  a  division.'  It 
was  inevitable  that  its   passage   through   committee  should 

'  Haniard,  vol.  iiviii.  pp.  541-558, 

*  Haniard,  vol.  xxviiL  p.  558. 

>  Hansard,  voL  »iriil  pp.  830-843. 
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provoke  discussion.  A  bill,  comprising  some  200  clauses, 
dealing  with  an  extensive  property,  extinguishing  tlie  privileges 
of  influential  minorities,  and  conferring  authority  on  unre- 
presented majorities,  necessarily  raised  a  great  many  difficult 
questions  which  deserved  and  required  consideration.  Sir 
William  Follett,  a  banister,  who  had  risen  rapidly  to  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession,  and  who  had  been  appointed  Sohcitor- 
General  In  Peel's  short-lived  administration,  endeavoured,  on 
the  23rd  of. June,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  freemen  to  the 
parliamentary  franchise,  and  was  only  beaten  by  278  votes 
to  232.^  A  week  afterwards  Peel  himself  attempted  to  attach 
a  qualification  to  town  councillors,  and  was  beaten  by  267 
votes  to  204.^  Stanley,  on  the  same  evening,  desired  that 
a  third  of  each  council  should  retire  biennially  instead  of 
annually,  and  was  also  beaten  by  220  votes  to  176,^ 
puiu  ihe  No  other  point  of  serious  importance  was  raised  in 
tommoDS,  jj^^  Commons.  On  the  17th  of  July  the  measure 
was  reported;*  on  the  21st  of  July  it  was  carried  to  the 
Lords," 

The  ministry  had  thus  succeeded  iu  passing  a  great  measure 
through  the  Commons.  Its  success  was  partly  due  to  the 
moderation  of  PeeL  Peel's  influence,  however,  was  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament ;  and 
the  Lords  were  not  amenable  to  his  advice.  On  the  28th  of 
July,  Lord  Strangford,  the  Tory  peer  who  had  been  promoted 
andijHM  'o  ^^^  English  peerage  for  hU  diplomatic  services, 
totheLordi.  proposed  (hat  counsel  should  be  heard  in  support  of 
a  petition  from  Coventry  against  the  bill.  The  ministers  could 
'  Ha»sard.  vol  xxviii.  pp.  1069-1113.  Tlie  patliamentaiy  franchise  of 
freemen  bad  been  preserved  by  the  Reform  Acl,  anii  this  bill,  disfianchJEing 

Conservalives  were  not  satisfied  with  their  defeat.  They  again  raised  the 
question  on  the  i6lh  of  July,  and  were  again  defeated  by  363  votes  10  234. 
Ibid.,  vol.  ixij.  pp.  646-669.  Impiediittely  afterwards  they  brought  forward 
an  amendment  to  preserve  all  the  oiher  rights  of  freemen,  but  they  were  again 
beaten  by  334  votes  to  203.     Ibid. ,  p.  677. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  nix.  p.  iio.  Peel  proposed  thai  Ihe  qualification  in  boroughs 
divided  into  wards  should  be  the  possession  of  £11x0  or  a  rating  at  ^40  a 
year.     In  boroughs,  not  so  divided,  ,£500  or  a  £30  rating.     Ibid.,  p.  laj. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  134.  '  Ibid.,  p.  715,  '  Ibid.,  p.  785, 
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not,  of  course,  accept  a  motion  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 

the  measure,  since,  if  Coventry  were  represented  by  counsel, 
counsel  could  not  be  refused  for  any  borough  mentioned  in 
the  bill.  Broitgham  suggested  that,  instead  of  counsel  being 
heard  for  each  borough,  the  petitioners  should  "consolidate 
their  opf)oshion  under  one  banner"  and  select  two  Thel^rd* 
counsel  to  conduct  their  case.  The  suggestion  was  a^,^^' 
adopted.'  Counsel  were  called  in  and  heard  on  "'<!«>"■ 
three  consecutive  evenings ;  ^  and  Melbourne  gave  notice  that 
he  should  ask  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill  on  the  following  Monday. 

This  course,  however,  was  not  acceptable  to  Tory  peers. 
Strangford  had  persuaded  the  House  to  hear  counsel.  Car- 
narvon, on  the  3rd  of  August,  insisted  that  it  should  receive 
evidence;  and  his  motion  was  carried  against  the  ministry  by 
-124  votes  to  54.*  Carnarvon  had,  at  any  rate,  gained  the 
municipalities  a  week's  delay.  Most  of  the  evidence  given  at 
the  Bar  consisted  of  an  imperfect  repetition  of  the  statements 
made  more  fully  in  the  commissioners'  reports ;  and  the  facts 
which  the  commissioners  had  alleged,  and  which  were  con- 
tradicted at  the  Bar,  were  few  and  unimportant  Liberal 
peers  could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  whole  proceedings 
were  unjust  to  the  commissioners;*  Tory  peers  could  not 
help  concluding  that  the  evidence  was  not  advancing  their 
own  side  of  the  case.  Both  parties  consequently  determined 
to  go  on  with  the  bill  and  to  stop  the  evidence.  Extreme 
Tories,  indeed,  still  imagined  that  the  proper  method  of  going 
on  with  the  bill  was  to  throw  it  out  altogether,  Newcastle 
had  objected  to  every  reform  for  which  posterity  has  to  thank 
the  ministers  of  the  fourth  George  and  the  fourth  William, 
He  had  objected  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act;  he  had 
objected  to  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  he  had  objected 
■to  the  Reform  Act,  for  which  his  own  conduct  at  Newark 
would  have  afforded  an  adequate  apology.     He  objected  to 

'  Hansard,  vol  nix.  pp.  113a,  1137,  nja 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  1141,  1376,  1337. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  1425,  •  Ibid.,  vol.  Jill,  p,  333. 
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the  measure  of  corjwration  reform,  "the  latest  product  of 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  tyrannical  House  of  Commons."  ^ 
Fortunately,  the  Lords  had  too  mucli  prudence  to  adopt 
the  arbitrary  advice  of  a  tyrannical  nobleman.  They  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee.  The  part  of  the  Newcastles 
was  done.  The  subtler  opposition  of  the  Lyndhursts  was 
beginning. 

Lyndhurst  coolly  promised  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party  to 
make  the  bill  what  Tory  peers  called  a  Conservative  arrange- 
ment.* Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
measure  as  it  left  the  Commons  with  the  measure  whicli  was 
passed  by  the  Lords  will  be  disposed  to  concede  this  merit  to 
the  Tory  e\- Chancellor,  that  he  kept  his  promise.  Even  old 
Eldon,  pining  in  his  library  at  the  heavy  weight  of  age  which 
prevented  him  from  going  down  to  the  House  and  supporting 
Newcastle,  admitted  that  Lyndhurst's  amendments  did  him 
"great  credit"^  The  rapidity  with  which  they  were  made 
was  equally  creditable  to  his  constructive  statesmanship.  The 
Lords'  Committee  only  commenced  its  labours  on  'ITiursday, 
the  13th  of  August.  The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  August.*  On  the  13th  the 
Lords  decided  by  130  voles  to  37  to  preserve  for  ever  all  the 
rights  of  freemen.*  On  the  14th  they  determined,  by  120 
votes  to  39,  that  the  council  should  be  elected  from  the  rate- 
»ndr«sM  payers  who  paid  on  the  highest  rate  of  assessment' 
iheb.ii.  Q^  fjig  1-jih,  by  126  votes  to  39,  they  introduced 
aldermen  elected  for  life  into  every  council.^  The  Opposition 
had  by  this  time  shown  so  much  power  that  the  Government 
ceased  to  divide.  In  the  next  few  nigiits  the  powers  of 
existing  justices  were  preserved  for  life ;  the  task  of  dividing 
boroughs  into  wards  was  taken  from  the  king  in  council  and 
entrusted  to  revising  barristers;  the  licensing  powers  were 
taken  from  the  town  councils  and  transferred  to  the  county 

'  J/amard,  vol.  xix.  pp,  3+0,  34a. 

'  Buckingham's  Coarti  and  Cadini-ts  of  Williaut  IV.  and  Valeria,  vol.  ii, 
p.  19S.  >  Eldon.  vol.  ill  p.  247. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxz.  p.  1070,  '  Ibid.,  pp.  456,  463. 

•  Ibid., .p.  498,  r  iiMd.,  p.  601. 
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magistrates ;  the  office  of  town  clerk  was  made  tenable  during 
good  behaviour ;  and  the  management  of  the  Church  properly 
of  corporations  was  entrusted  to  those  members  of  the  council 
who  happened  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.'  Lynd- 
hurst  could  fairly  claim  that  he  had  redeemed  his  promise. 
The  Corporation  Bill  had  been  converted,  as  £Uenborough 
declared,  into  "a  full,  consistent,  and  Constitutional  Con- 
servative reform." ' 

Tory  lords  were  enthusiastic  at  their  success ;  yet,  even  in 
their  enthusiasm,  they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves  the 
dangers  of  their  position.  They  had  to  reckon  with  im'tatiaii 
a  reformed  House  of  Commons ;  they  had  to  reckon  J5,lS^oiu 
with  PeeL  The  Commons  were  already  threatening  ^^',n™ 
to  stop  the  supplies  if  the  Corporation  Bill  were  not  "="'*■ 
passed.  Some  members  in  the  Commons'  House  were  using 
stronger  language  and  boldly  threatening  the  House  of  Lords 
with  extinction.*  Lyndhurst's  victory  had  thus  brought  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  into  collision.  Mrs.  Partington,  to 
use  Sydney  Smith's  simile,  was  again  attempting  to  mop  up 
the  Atlantic ;  and  Mrs.  Partington,  in  her  new  effort,  had  not 
even  secured  the  assistance  of  Peel,  It  was  no  secret  that 
Peel  disliked  the  course  which  Lyndhursi  had  taken ;  that  he 
had  used  his  influence  with  Wellington  and  EUenborough  to 
moderate  the  conduct  of  the  ex-Chancellor ;  and  that  Lynd- 
hurst's amendments  would  have  been  still  more  sweeping  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Peel's  remonstrances.*  What,  then,  would 
Peel  do  in  the  coming  contest  between  tlie  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  ?  Hot-headed  Tories,  deceived  by  their  temporary 
success,  affected  indifference  on  the  subject  "  Peel !  What 
is  Pee)  to  me  ?  D — n  feel  I "  was  Lyndhurst's  reckless  ex- 
pression.'' The  Londonderrys  and  Newcastles  speculated  on 
the  formation  of  a  Tory  Ministry,  with  Lyndhurst  as  Prime 

1  Haniard,  vol.  ixx.  pp.  630,  633,  645,  965,  977.  A  division  look  place  on 
ihe  clause  relating  lo  tonn  clerlu,  and  the  ministry  was  bcalan  by  IC4  votes  to 
36.    Ibid.,  p.  971.  =  Ibid. ,  p.  1Q34. 

S  See  especially  the  speeches  of  O'Connell,  Hume,  and  Allwood.  Ibid., 
pp.  833,  857,  830.  *  Cattrlsand  CaHncIs,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

'  Chancellors,  vol.  viii.  p.  109. 
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Minister,  and  Follett  and  Praed  as  leaders  in  the  Commons.^ 
All  the  lessons  of  an  instructive  past  were  thrown  away  oti 
these  short-sighted  senators.  Peel,  by  his  admirable  policy, 
had  almost  persuaded  the  nation  that  a  Conservative  minister, 
at  the  head  of  a  Conservative  party,  might  become  the  instru- 
ment for  accomplishing  efficicDt  reforms.  Lyndhurst  had  de- 
stroyed the  illusion,  and,  stripping  the  sheep's  clothing  from, 
the  wolves'  backs,  had  proved  that  the  Conservatives  were 
only  Tories  after  all. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  triumph  of  the  Tories  was 
complete.  The  reconstructed  bill  was  sent  down  to  the 
Commons ;  and  the  Tory  peers  had  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  their  unusual  vicioty.  The  triumph 
was  short.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  Russell,  fresh  from  a 
large  Liberal  meeting  in  Downing  Street,*  explained  the  course 
which  ministers  proposed  to  take.  They  declined  to  admit 
aldermen,  elected  for  life  upon  any  town  council,  but  they 
consented  to  the  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  aldermen 
to  be  appointed  for  six  years ;  they  accepted  the  Lords' 
The  Peat'  amendment  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries 
MKitdby"  °^  wards  by  revising  barristers.  Tiiey  refused  the 
RusMii  qualification  which  the  Lords  had  fixed  for  town 

councillors;  but  they  offered  to  substitute  for  it  some  other 
qualification.  They  accepted  the  amendment  which  pre- 
served the  parliamentary  franchise  for  freemen ;  they  rejected 
the  amendment  which  exempted  freemen  from  tolls.  They 
refused  the  introduction  of  a  new  religious  test.  They  refused 
the  amendments  which  made  town  clerks  irremovable,  and  by 
which  borough  magistrates,  already  justices,  were  continuetl 
as  justices.*  As  soon  as  Russell  had  sat  down  Peel 
rose.  Tlie  interest  which  had  attached  to  Russell's 
explanation  was  forgotten  amidst  the  expectation  which  Peel's 
rising  excited.  He  attended,  he  said,  to  defend  the  independ- 
ence of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  attacks  which  were 
apparently  being  prepared  against  it     He  defended  it,  it  was 

1  Caurls  and  Cabineli,  vol.  ii.  p,  199.  '  GraiilU,  voL  iii.  p.  303. 

"  ffaniard,  vol  xix.  pp.  1132-1145. 
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at  once  evident,  by  rejecting  its  araeRdments.  He  agreed 
with  Russell  in  objecting  to  aldermen  for  life;  he  agreed 
with  Russell  in  abolishing  the  exclusive  trading  privileges  of 
freemen.  He  offered  to  compromise  the  question  of  the 
qualification  of  town  councillors  in  the  manner  which  Russell 
had  suggested;  and  he  only  sapported  his  late  Tory  col- 
leagues against  the  ministry  on  the  comparatively  unimportant 
points  of  tlie  inemovability  of  town  clerks  aud  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  property.^  The  Whigs  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  rewarded 
him  with  theit  cheers.  The  Tories  heard  in  silent  dismay 
the  decision  of  their  leader.  This  Peel,  whom  Lyndhurst 
had  refused  to  consider,  had  destroyed  the  full  comprehensive 
Conservative  reform  which  the  Tory  peers  had  secured ;  and 
the  Tories  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  they  were 
powerless  without  his  assistance.  A  few  peers,  indeed,  the 
Cumbeilands  and  the  Londonderrys  of  the  party,  still  talked 
of  being  firm.  The  aspect  of  iheir  own  House  made  their 
talk  seem  ridiculous.  On  the  31st  of  August,  before  Peel 
made  his  speech,  one  hundred  and  forty  Tory  peers  attehded, 
though  there  was  nothing  important  for  them  to  do.  Oo'  the 
ist  of  September,  when  Peel's  speech  was  known,  the  Tory 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  confined  to  sixty  peers,' 
On  the  3rd  of  September  Wellington  collected  his  own  friends 
in  Apsley  House  and  advised  them  to  give  way.*  On  the 
following  night  Lyndhurst  repeated  similar  advice  in  the 
House  of  Lords.*  The  more  important  decisions  of  the 
Commons  were  accepted.  The  Lords'  reasons  for 
disagreeing  from  the  others  were  explained  at .  a  becomet 
conference  between  the  two  Houses.  Ministers, 
satisHed  with  their  success,  asked  the  House  of  Commons  ia 
their  turn  to  yield,*  and  the  Corporaiion  Bill  became  !aw. 

A  reform  second  only  to  the  Reform  Act   in  its  conse- 
quences had  been  carried ;  and  the  government  0  the  largest 


*  fianiard,  voL  it 
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boroughs  in  the  country  had  been  transferred  from  corrupt 
oligarchies  to  their  inhabitants.  But  the  passage  of  the  Act 
did  not  reconcile  advanced  Liberals  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Tory  peers,  A  handful  of  noblemen,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  a  ckver  and  reckless  leader,  had  taken  upon  themselves  to 
remodel  a  popular  measure ;  and,  but  for  the  moderation  of 
Feel,  vould  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  In  the  same  week 
in  which  the  Corporation  Bill  had  been  nearly  lost  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  had  been  cut  in  half  by  the  Lords ;  and  another 
measure,  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  to  con- 
stitute an  efficient  police  force  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  had  been 
thrown  out  in  the  Upper  House.  This  bill  proposed  to 
substitute  for  the  old  police,  which  was  an  inefficient  body, 
under  the  control  of  a  corrupt  corporation,^  a  new  force  con- 
stituted on  the  principle  which  Peel  had  applied  to  the  London 
poHce.  CConnell  took  some  interest  in  its  progress,  and,  it 
was  reported,  expected  to  deri\'e  some  advantage  from  the 
patronage  which  it  conferred  on  the  Irish  GovemmenL*  Such 
a  report  was  quite  enough  for  Tory  peers  who  commanded 
a  majority  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  They  did  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  the  measure  was  a  good  one;  it  was 
enough  for  them  that  O'Connell  took  an  interest  in  its  success, 
Therjjec-  Without  discussing  its  merits,  without  considering 
Dublin' '  its  necessity,  without  reflecting  on  the  consequences 
Police  Bin.  qc  jjjgjp  proceeding,  they  rejected  the  bill.  The 
respectable  citizens  of  Dublin  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
criminal  classes.' 

Under  other  circumstances  this  decision  would  have  at- 
tracted little  notice.  In  September  1835  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Corporation  Bill  shed  a  new  light  on  the  bisecting  of 
the  Tithe  Bill;  the  bisecting  of  the  Tithe  Bill  emphasised 
the  rejection  of  the  Dublin  Police  Bill.  It  was  evident  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Peers  were  sharply  opposed  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Commons ;  and  that  the  legislative  machine  was  almost 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  contrary  views  of  the  two 
*  Ibid.,  p.  1189. 
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Houses.  The  newspapers,  day  after  day,  published  com- 
plaints of  the  conduct  of  the  Lords.  Evea  some  of  the 
responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown  declared  that  the  lime 
had  come  for  reforming  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament^ 
If  Lyndhuist  had  proved  superior  to  Peel  this  reform  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  attempted ;  but  Peel's  temperate  conduct 
had  removed  the  grievance  of  which  every  Englishman  com- 
plained. Every  tovnsman  might  feel  indignant  at  an  oli- 
garchy which  insisted  on  imposing  upon  him  the  corrupt 
rule  of  a  self-«lected  corporation.  But  no  townsman  could 
continue  to  be  indignant  when  the  oligarchy  was  compelled 
to  give  way.  Every  man  interested  in  good  government 
might  be  ready  enough  to  attack  the  senators  who  were 
opposing  themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  No  man 
would  take  the  trouble  to  attack  the  senators  who  had  aban- 
doted  their  trenches  and  rvQ  away  from  the  contest  The 
Peers  had  saved  themselves  from  reform,  but  they  had  pur- 
chased their  safety  by  concession. 

In  Great  Britain,  then,  the  Peers  were  forgiven  because  they 
had  confessed  themselves  powerless.  From  an  Irish  point  of 
view,  however,  the  Peers  were  still  powerful.  They  had 
bisected  the  Tithe  Bill;  they  had  thrown  out  the  Dublin 
Police  Bill ;  and  the  peace  and  happiqess  of  Ireland  were 
nothing  to  these  noblemea  An  English  Radical,  in  conse- 
quence, proposed  that  the  Lords'  veto  should  be  taken  away, 
and  that  a  suspensive  power,  to  be  e^cercised  only  once  on 
.each  measure  in  the  same  session,  should  be  entrusted  to 
them  instead  of  it.^  O'Connell  made  a  progress  through  tlie 
North  of  England  and  Scotland,  attacking  in  town 
after  town  the  conduct  of  the  Peers.  The  popula-  a|>iiu>1^ 
tion  poured  out  from  the  great  hives  of  industry  in  ** 

the  North  to  welcome  and  applaud  the  eloquent  agitator. 
"Ancient  Athens,"  he  said  at  Edinburgh,  "was  degraded  for 
submitting  to  thirty  tyrants;  modem  Athens  will  never  allow 
.170  tyrants  to  rule  over  her.     I  have  started  on  this  roissioo 
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to  rouse  the  public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  I  have  had  50,000  cheering  me  in 
Manchester,  and  100,000  cheering  me  in  Newcastle;  and  I 
heard  one  simultaneous  cry,  '  Doirn  with  the  mad  dogs,  and 
■up  with  common  sense!'"  "A  hundred  and  seventy  men 
our  masters ! "  he  exclaimed  in  Glasgow.  "  It  is  impossible 
that  it  can  last — that  such  a  set  of  stupid,  ignorant,  half-mad 
■fops  and  coxcombs  should  continue  so  to  lord  it."  ^ 

O'Connell's  agitation  did  not  do  much  harm  to  the  Lords. 
On  the  contrary,  respectable  people  were  shocked. at  the 
o'Conniii  violence  of  his  language.  The  great  agitator  had, 
CmIdw  in  fact,  overshot  his  mark,  and  created  a  reaction  by 
cieciion.  jj^g  violence  of  his  own  blow.  It  happened,  too, 
that  while  the  passions  which  were  thus  provoked  were  still 
warm  a  correspondence  was  published  which  threw  a  new 
light  on  O'Connell's  conduct.  At  the  general  election  of  1834 
two  Conservatives — Bruen  and^Kavanagh — were  returned  for 
county  Carlow.  A  petition  was  presented  against  their  return ; 
it  was  referred,  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  a  "Grenville  Com- 
mittee;" and,  on  the  37th  of  May  1835,  the  election  was 
declared  void.  The  day  after  a  Mr,  Raphael — a  gentleman 
residing  in  London^was  invited  by  O'Connell  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  county.  He  was  assured  that  he  would  only 
risk  j^iooo  by  doing  so.  After  some  hesitation  he  accepted 
the  oflfer,  and  handed  the  ;£'iooo  to  O'Connell.  The  election 
took  place ;  the  Tory  candidates  were  defeated ;  and  Raphael 
and  a  gentleman  named  Vigors  returned  by  a  small  majority. 
The  Tories,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  their  defeat. 
They  presented  a  petition  against  tbe  return,  insisted  on  a 
scrutiny,  and  claimed  the  seat.  O'Connell  required  Raphael 
to  pay  a  second  j^iooo  to  cover  the  expense  of  defending  the 
return.  The  committee  disallowed  more  than  one  hundred 
of  the  voles  which  had  been  given  to  Vigors  and  Raphael,  and 
thus  converted  their  majority  into  a  minority.  Raphael  bad 
spent  ;^2000  in  trying  to  get  into  Parliament,  and  hid  the 
mortification  of  finding  that  he  had  not  secured  his  object 
1  Attn.  S^.,  1835,  Hisu,  pp.  369,  371. 
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Annoyed  at  the  loss  of  his  money  and  the  failure  of  his 
expectations,  Kaphael  embodied  the  whole  of  these  particulars 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  He  admitted  that  ;^i8oo  of  the 
^£2000  had  been  properly  spent,  but  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  manner  in  which  the  other  ^loo  had  been 
expended.  His  letter  produced  a  prodigious  effect.  The 
people  who  had  been  talking  day  after  day  of  O'Connell's 
attack  upon  the  Lords  began  discussing  Raphael's  attack 
upon  O'Connell.  Toiy  peers  were  glad  enough  of  an  episode 
which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  public  frotn  their  own 
conduct  and  cast  discredit  on  the  character  of  their  assailant 
The  scandal,  however,  was  hardly  necessary  to  pro-  p^^|.^ 
duce  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Peerage.  As  a  •"j"" 
rule,  people  had  no  objection  to  the  denunciation 
of  public  characters;  but  they  thought  that  the  man  wlio 
preferred  the  charges  should  be  ready  to  "  meet "  the  adver- 
saries whom  he  wronged,  and  that  a  politician  who  persistently 
refused  to  fight  should  be  scrupulously  moderate  in  the  lan- 
guage which  he  employed.  Burdett,  representing  the  general 
feeling,  insisted  on  O'Connell's  removal  from  Brookes's  Club.' 
He  withdrew  his  own  name  from  the  ciub  when  his  application 
was  ignored.  Stanley  and  Graham  followed  the  example  which 
was  thus  set  them.  Other  Whigs  imitated  this  conduct.  The 
proprietor  of  Brookes's  was  startled  at  receiving  no  less  than 
sixty  resignations,  all  dated  from  one  great  Whig  house ;  and 
tii'teen  years  elapsed  before  the  club  again  contained  its  full 
complement  of  members.^ 

1  Raphael's  letter  Is  in  Ihe  Tima  of  Ibe  31^1  of  Oct.  1835,  Burdell's  in  the 
Time]  of  the  aist  of  Nov.  1835.  Cf.  also  Ahh.  Reg.,  1835,  Cliron.,  p.  146; 
Creiiillr,  voL  iii.  p.  319.  CTConnell's  conduct  was  brought  Ijefore  Parliament 
in  1836,  and  [he  whole  matter  referred  10  a.  commillee.  Hansard,  vol.  kxxL 
pp.  37S-301,  and  445-491.  The  commillee  complelely  cioneraied  him  (ibid., 
vol,  xxnii.  p.  309),  and  the  House  itself  subsequently  parsed  some  resolutions, 
proposed  by  Russell,  adopting  the  twmmiltee's  view.  Ibid,  vol.  ixjiiiL  pp. 
75.  "9^ 

>  The  feeling  against  O'Connell  may  be  inferred  from  Ihe  &ct  ttut  ibe  Timtt 
of  the  z6tb  of  November  1835  inseiled  the  following  lines: — 
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There  was,  however,  one  prominent  man  whose  position 
was  still  doubtful.  Throughout  the  whole  of  1835  Brougham 
TheMtiiude  ^^  hnitatcd  the  conduct  which  he  had  pursued 
ufBtwighain.  towards  Canning  eight  years  before,  and  had 
patronised  rather  than  supported  the  Whig  Ministry,  He 
never  doubted  that  his  exclusion  from  the  Chancellorship  was 
a  temporary  concession  to  the  spite  of  the  sovereign,  and  that 
the  ministers  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  his  services.  The  fact  that  the  Great  Seal 
had  been  entrusted  to  commissioners,  instead  of  being  handed 
to  any  rival  claimant,  confirmed  his  conviction.  It  was  obvious 
that  Pepys,  Shadwell,  and  Bosanquet  could  not  be  perpetually 
taken  from  their  ordinary  duties  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
vacant  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  other  hand, 
experience  had  proved  that  the  ministry  could  get  on  very 
well  without  a  Chancellor  in  the  Cabinet;  and  the  Govern- 
ment contemplated  filiing  up  the  vacancy  by  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  judge.^  Brougham  naturally  imagined  that  his 
own  claims  for  such  an  office  would  exceed  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  left  London  confident  in  his  own  fortunes 
and  in  his  immediate  return  to  poiver. 

During  the  recess  everything  pointed  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  expectations.  The  newspapers  complained  of  the  incon- 
venience which  had  arisen  from  the  Great  Seal  being  put 
into  commission.  Sugden,  who  had  been  law  officer  under 
Wellington,  and  who  had  been  Irish  Chancellor  during  Peel's 
short  Administration,  published  a  pamphlet,  "  What  has  be- 
come of  the  Great  Seal  ? "    The  Cabinet  met,  and  decided  to 

Boundlm  liar-  halt  dctracior  I 

Spoul  tiiy  lilih— Ffliiie  thf  aline ; 

Whu  can  curb  Ihv  allous  jaw  r 
Who  would  sue  ■  coniict  lur  t 
OuapdllrDon  who  would  6ret'    be  fie 

It  Meaa  almost  incredible  thai  these  lines  should  have  appeared  in  the  best- 
conducted  newspaper  of  the  day  less  than  fotty-five  years  ago ;  but  ihey  are 
a  good  example  of  the  rage  which  was  kindled  by  O'Connell's  agitation. 
'  See  Lord  J.  Russell's  speech,  Aug.  17,  1835.    Neiisard,  vol  xxi.  p.  6ic^ 
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fill  up  the  Chancellorship.  Even  in  their  necessity,  however, 
ministers  could  not  bring  themselves  to  appoint  Brougham. 
His  conduct  to  Grey,  his  progress  through  Scotland,  bis 
quarrel  with  Durham,  his  patronage  of  Melbourne — all  these 
things  made  him  intolerable:  Melbourne  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  to  act  with  him.'  It  became  consequently 
necessary  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  Chancellor.  Pepys  had  only 
recently  attained  prominence.  He  had  received  the  Solicitor- 
Generalship  early  in  1834.  He  had  been  made  Master  of  the 
Rolls  after  Leach's  unexpected  death  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  He  had  been  made  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  ofGce  of  Chancellor  in  May  1835.  He  was 
raised  to  the  Chancellorship,  as  I^rd  CoCtenham, 
in  January  1836,  Such  rapid  promotion  had  rarely  mwie 
been  witnessed  at  the  English  Barj  and  Pepys' 
good  fortune  seemed  the  more  surprising,  because  he  was  no 
orator,*  and  he  was,  therefore,  no  match  for  the  great  debaters 
whom,  it  was  certain,  he  would  have  to  face  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  His  deficiencies  in  this  respect  were  so  clear  that 
ministers  decided  on  reinforcing  him  in  debate  by  raising 
another  lawyer  to  the  Peerage.  Bickersteth  had  refused  the 
Solicitor-Generalship  on  Pepys'  promotion  in  1834;  he  had 
never  held  any  office ;  he  had  never  sat  in  Parliament ;  but  he 
was  widely  known  as  a  sound  lawyer,  and  he  had  obtained 
repute  as  a  ready  speaker  by  one  celebrated  retort.*  The 
ministers  decided  on  appointing  him  to  the  vacancy  in  tlie 
Rolls  which  Pepys'  promotion  had  made,*  and  on  simul- 
taneously raising  him  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Langdale.     It 

^  Ciarutllon,  vol.  mi.  p.  no.    Sicellations  and  Sa£geilions,  p,  140. 

«  Campbell  says  that  his  single  great  speech  In  Parliamenl,  on  the  law 
of  Ubel,  was  made  for  him  by  BroughBm.  See  Chxneeilers,  vol.  viiL  p.  438. 
The  speech  In  question  Is  in  Hansard,  vol.  ixii.  p.  410. 

»  Bickersteth  was  arguing  before  the  Privy  Council  the  claims  of  the  London 
Univerrfty  for  a  charter,  when  Brougham  intemipted  hlra  by  saying.  "  Pray, 
Mr.  Bickersteth,  what  is  to  prevent  Ihc  London  Univeisity  from  granting 
degrees  now?"  To  which  Bickeisle(h  replied,  "The  universal  scorn  and 
conlempt  of  mankind."  Greville,  vol.  iii.  p.  Sa.  This  is  evidently  the  retort 
leferred  to  by  Campijell  in  CianaHer],  vol  viii.  p.  475. 

<  Hardy's  Lard  Laiigdalt,  voL  L  p.  447. 
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was  hoped  that  Laogdale  and  Cottenham  would  prove  capable 
of  withstanding  the  united  onslaughts  of  Lyndhurst  and 
Brougham. 

These  airangements  naturally  excited  considerable  jealousy. 
There  were  two  men  to  whom  ihey  were  especially  distasteful 
At  the  time  of  the  promotion  of  Denman  to  the  King's  Bench, 
in  the  autumn  of  1832,  Campbell  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Solicitor-Generalship,  At  the  commencement  of  1834  he  had 
been  made  Attorney-General ;  and  he  had  been  restored  to  that 
oflSce  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1835.  He  had 
won  distinction,  both  in  Parliament  and  as  a  law  reformer, 
before  the  names  of  either  Pepys  or  Bickersteth  were  known 
beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  had  been 
DiscontETit  ^  consistent  Whig,  and  he  was  a  ready  debater. 
of  Campbell  jj^  warmly  resented  his  supercession  by  men  junior 
Brouiham.  (o  himself,  and  complained  of  the  treatment  which 
he  had  personally  received.  But  his  annoyance  was  nothing 
to  Brougham's  rage  and  disappointment.  No  pains  were 
taken  to  break  the  news  of  the  new  appointments  to  the 
turbulent  ex-Chancellor.  He  first  learned  from  a  newspaper 
paragraph  that  Pepys  was  Chancellor,  and  Cottenham,  The 
nature  of  the  tidings,  the  manner  in  which  he  heard  them, 
increased  tlie  severity  of  the  blow.  This  Pepys  who  had 
supplanted  him  was — so  he  argued — a  creature  of  his  own  : 
he  had  made  his  speeches  for  him,  he  had  obtained  for  him 
his  advancement  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  face  the 
familiar  chamber  while  the  Woolsack  was  thus  occupied, 
and,  ill,  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  remained  at  Brougham.^ 
Throughout  the  whole  of  1836  he  continued  in  retirement, 
while  friends  and  foes  alike  congratulated  themselves  on  his 
absence.  His  mother's  predictions  and  the  jokes  of  his  friends 
had,  at  last,  come  true.  The  man  who,  as  member  for  York- 
shire, had  held  the  destinies  of  a  party  in  his  hands,  bad  been 
reduced  to  insignificance  by  a  peerage.  It  was  at  last  literally 
true  that  he  was  Faux  et  praterea  nihil? 

For  the  first  time,  then,  for  many  years  Brougham's  familiar 
1  CianctlUm,  voL  viii.  p.  477-  '  See  an/e.,  vol.  iiL  p.  194- 
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figure  was  absent  from  Westminster,  For  the  first  time  since 
tiie  Reform  Act,  it  may  be  added,  public  men  were  concen- 
trating themselves  in  two  great  parties.  Stanley  had  taken 
his  seat  on  the  Opposition  benches  in  1835 ;  he  placed  himself 
next  Peel  in  1836.^  The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  drew 
closer  together.  The  ministry  could  not  exist  without  Radical 
support.  ITie  Radicals  would  only  support  a  ministry  which 
did  justice  to  Ireland ;  and  the  necessities  of  the  Governmenti 
therefore,  compelled  them  to  deal  with  Irish  questions.  There 
was  one  Irish  question,  to  which  attention  had  been  only 
recently  directed,  on  which  immediate  legislative  action  was 
necessary.  Agitation  was  the  eternal  occupation  of  Irishmen. 
It  had  taught  them  to  combine ;  and  the  Irish,  instead  of 
associating  like  other  nations  for  industrial  purposes,  united 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  political  object.  The  Catholic 
Association  was,  indeed,  nominally  put  down;  but  iruhuK*. 
Catholic  Ireland  was  still  organised,  and  still  con-  '^'»"<""- 
tributing  a  considerable  income  to  the  central  committee, 
which  was  directed  by  O'Conneil,  in  Dublin, 

O'Connell  had  no  objection  to  associations  of  his  own  sup- 
porters. But  he  had  no  tolerance  for  the  organisation  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Irish  Protestants  had  arrayed  themselves,  from  one  end 
of  Ireland  to  the  other,  in  Orange  Ix)dges.  Originally  onwga 
formed,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  to  ^-""b"- 
protect  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Orange  Lodges  had  gradually 
increased  in  number  and  importance.  The  leading  politicians 
of  the  time  looked  favourably  upon  organisations  which  were 
instrumental  in  supporting  their  own  policy;  and  the  laws 
against  associations  which  were  in  force  in  Ireland  were  not 
applied  to  Orangemen.  Protestantism,  however,  throughout 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  continually 
in  the  ascendant;  and  the  Orange  Lodges  languished  under 
the  enervating  influence  of  success.  It  required  the  opposing 
force  of  Roman  Catholic  organisation  to  infuse  vigour  into 
their  proceedings.  Every  fresh  victory  won  by  Grattan  in 
'  Hamard,  vol.  iiii.  p.  93. 
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Parliament,  every  fresh  advance  made  by  O'Connell  in  Ireland, 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  Orange  faction. 

All  Ireland  was  thus  divided  into  two  parties;  and  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  watched  each  other,  prepared 
on  the  slightest  encouragement  to  commence  a  struggle,  which 
might  have  deluged  the  country  with  the  blood  of  her  children. 
In  numbers  the  Roman  Catholics  had  the  advantage.  They 
were  recruited  from  a  population  which  included  three-fourths 
of  the  nation.  But,  in  influence  and  organisation,  the  Orange- 
men were  at  least  their  equals.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  Grand  Master  of  the  order  ;  Lord  Kenyon,  Deputy  Grand 
Master  in  Great  Britain ;  Lord  Enniskillen,  Deputy  Grand 
Master  in  Ireland ;  and  two  members  of  Parliament,  Henry 
Maxwell,  who  sat  for  Cavan,  and  Alexander  Perceval,  who 
sat  for  Sligo,  were  Grand  Secretary  and  Grand  Treasurer. 
Perceval  had  held  ofEce  under  Peel ;  but  he  was  not  the 
only  official  who  had  taken  the  Orange  oath.  Goulburn  was 
an  Orangeman  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  No 
one  could  expect  that  the  law  against  secret  societies  would 
be  enforced  when  princes  of  the  blood  and  Cabinet  ministers 
set  an  example  in  disobeying  it.  The  Orange  Lodges  spread 
rapidly.  There  *ere  1500  to  1600  lodges  in  Ireland  alone. 
These  lodges  probably  included  from  150,000  to  160,000 
Orangemen.  But  Orange  Lodges  were  not  confined  to  Ireland. 
They  were  established  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  they 
had  branches  in  Canada ;  and  thirty  to  forty  regiments  of  the 
line  had  lodges  instituted  on  the  authority  of  warrants  from 
the  Grand  Ixidge.'  The  organisation  was  alarming  enough 
from  the  number  of  its  adherents ;  it  was  still  more  alarming 
from  the  nature  of  its  rules.  The  admission  of  an  Orangeman 
was  accompanied  by  a  religious  ceremony  obviously  designed 
to  impress  an  ignorant  and  untutored  intellect.  No  Orange- 
roan  was  admitted  to  a  lodge  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
every  Orangeman  was  liable  to  active  service  at  the  call  of  the 
Grand  Master.' 

The  Orange  Lodges  were  enthusiastic  at  the  change  of 
1  ffamani,  vol,  xxx.  pp,  59,  61,  66,  37a,  293.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  6a,  63. 
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Government  in  the  dosing  weeks  of  1834.  Tiie  change  had 
been  warmly  promoted  by  their  Grand  Master ;  it  had  brought 
their  Grand  Secretary  into  political  office.  Numbers  of  Orange- 
men framed  congratulatory  addresses  to  the  king,  and  received 
satisfactory  answers  to  tbeir  loyal  demonstrations.  These  ad- 
dresses produced  very  different  consequences  from  those  which 
their  originators  had  anticipated.  Radicals  and  Whigs,  angry 
at  their  own  exclusion  from  office,  complained  that  the  Tory 
ministers  were  recognising  illegal  societies  and  encouraging  the 
organisation  of  secret  lodges,^  At  last,  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  Finn,  the  member  for  Kilkenny,  brought  >iiaL:ked  [n 
the  subject  before  the  House,  and  asked  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  it.  The  Orangemen  gave  him  only 
too  good  a  justification  for  this  course.  Orange  juries  were 
preventing  justice  by  declining  to  convict  Orange  prisoners ; 
and  one  set  of  jurymen  exposed  themselves  to  the  memorable 
reproof  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe ;  "  That  is  your  verdict,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  :  thank  God,  it  is  not  mine."  Orange  noblemen 
were  using  inexcusable  language  at  public  meetings.  "  It  is  to 
ourselves,"  said  one  of  these  wise  senators  to  an  ignorant  crowd 
of  Orangemen,  "that  we  are  indebted  to  meet  this  day  in  the 
broad  face  of  heaven;  and,  if  Protestants  be  not  united  together, 
we  have  nothing  to  hope  for  short  of  hearing  the  tinkling  of 
bells  calling  our  enemies  to  another  Sicilian  Vespers  com- 
memorative of  ihe  occasion  when  Papists  rose  and  massacred 
every  Protestant  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon."  ' 

Roman  Catholics  were  naturally  angry  at  a  system  which 
had  suppressed  the  Catholic  Association,  and  which  left  the 
Orange  Lodges  undisturbed.  The  Orangemen  themselves  saw 
that  they  had  no  chance  of  resisting  tiie  inquiry  which  Finn 
was  demanding.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  take  the  bold 
course  of  supporting  his  motion  themselves.  A  committee 
was  appointed ;  and  the  struggle,  which  had  been  thus  avoided 
in  the   House,    ivas    transferred    to    the    Committee   Room. 

1  Goulbum  acknoHledged  Ihe  addresses,  saying  that  the  king  had  received 
Ihem  in  Ihe  most  gracious  manner.  Same  addresses  from  Wbigs  were  at 
the  sHme  time  acknowledged,  without  the  addition  of  a  gracious  reception. 
Hansard.  voL  xxvit.  pp.  147,  148.  '  Ibid,,  pp.  137,  139. 
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There  the  Orangemen  had  a  numerical  advantage.  The  Roman 
Catholics  desired  to  place  Ward,  the  originator  of 
the  appropriation  clause,  in  the  chair.  The  Orange- 
men selected  Mr,  Wilson  Patten,  the  member  for 
Lancashire.'  Under  Mr.  Wilson  Patten's  guidance  the  com- 
mittee was  occupied  for  the  greater  part  of  the  session  in 
talcing  evidence.  Its  members  reported  the  evidence  which 
they  thus  received  on  three  separate  occasions  to  the  House.' 
Before  their  third  report  was  presented  Hume  introduced  a 
string  of  eleven  resolutions  complaining  of  the  formation  of 
Orange  Lodges  in  the  army.  The  debate  was  very  damaging 
to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Duke's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  withdrawn  from  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Orange  Lodges  on  being  told  of  their 
illegality;  and  yet  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  accepted 
the  office.'  The  Duke  of  York,  again,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  had  forbidden  the  formation  of  Orange  Lodges  in  the 
army;*  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  signed  warrants  for 
their  formation.  The  friends  of  the  Duke  declared  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  use  to  which  these  warrants  had  been 
applied.  The  Duke,  they  said,  was  in  the  habit  of  signing 
blank  warrants.  These  excuses  did  not  satisfy  the  Duke's 
numerous  critics.  They  concluded  that  his  Royal  Highness 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  purposes  to  which  the 

Radical  politicians  were  not  ill-pleased  at  the  opportunity 
which  was  thus  afforded  them  of  attacking  the  least  popular 
member  of  the  royal  family.  Responsible  statesmen,  how- 
ever, who  were  either  in  enjoyment  of  office  or  candidates 
for  it  felt  the  inconvenience  of  censuring  the  king's  brother. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Russell  the  debate  was  adjourned  in 
order  that  the  Duke  might  have  the  opportunity  of  explaining 

1  Hansard,  voL  xkki.  p.  336. 

"  The  report  will  be  found  in  vols,  iv.  and  ivL  Parliamentaiy  pHpera, 
Session  1835. 

1  Report  on  Orange  Lodges  of  Great  Britain  and  Colonies,  Parliamentary 
Papers,  Session  1835,  voL  xvii.  p.  vi,  *  Haniard,  vol  ixx.  p.  79. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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his  conduct.*  At  the  adjourned  debate  an  address  was  carried 
reprobating  tbe  formation  of  Orange  I-odges  in  tbe  army. 
The  king  undertook,  in  reply,  to  discourage  and  prevent 
them ;  ^  and  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ordering  the  trial  by  court-martial  of  any  officer  or 
soldier  who  belonged  to  an  Orange  Lodge.' 

This  success  did  not  satisfy  the  Radicals  and  the  Irish. 
Mr.  Wilson  Patten's  Committee  had  merely  investigated  the 
subject  so  far  as  it  affected  Ireland ;  and  the  ministry,  on 
Hume's  motion,  assented  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  Orange  Lodges  in  Great  ,  . 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  The  motion  was  agreed  e>i™i«iio 
to;   and   the    committee   at    once  commenced   its  """^ 

labours,  and  succeeded  in  collecting  a  good  deal  of  information. 
The  Orangemen,  however,  no  longer  courted  an  inquiry  into 
their  institutions.  They  resisted,  in  repeated  divisions,  the 
appointment  of  the  committee.  Their  Grand  Master,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  refused  to  give  evidence;  and  their 
Deputy  Grand  Secretary,  Lieut.- Colonel  Fairman,  refused  to 
produce  the  records  of  the  society.* 

The  Orangemen  had  no  grounds  for  congratulating  them- 
selves on  these  events.  They  had  been  forbidden  to  extend 
their  organisation  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Common 
prudence  suggested  that  they  should  desist  from  measures 
calculated  to  provoke  their  antagonists,  and  that  they  should 
use  their  influence  to  procure  the  compliance  of  their  friends 
with  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-ChieC  The  Orangemen, 
however,  were  in  no  mood  for  moderate  measures.  Instead 
of  deferring  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee  they  employed 
themselves  in  impugning  its  impartiality.  Instead  of  submit- 
ting to  the  orders  of  the  Horse  Guards  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 

1  Haniard,  voL  iki,  pp.  loo,  109.  >  Ibid.,  p.  559. 

•  ParliHiiieniary  Paperi,  Session  1835,  voL  xviL  p.  xivi. 

*  LieuL-Colonel  Fairtnan  was  ordered  lo  produce  these  records  by  the 
House.  Hansard.  voL  xix.  p.  695.  He  again  declined,  and  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  was  ordered  to  seiie  the  book,  and  lo  apprehend  Lieut. -Colonel 
Fairman.  Iliid.,  p.  77S.  Colonel  Fairman  succeeded  in  evading  the  Serjeaut- 
A(-Anns,  and  Was  never  apprehended.     Ibid.,  p.  603. 
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set  an  example  of  disobedience  by  continuing  Grand  Master. 
This  conduct  only  courted  a  fresh  assault.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  1836,  when  the  session  was  hardly  a  week  cAd,  Finn 
renewed  his  attack.'  On  the  same  night  Hume,  on 
Bturf[  on  the  pretext  of  obtaining  a  return  of  all  ihe  officers 
LodgeiLi  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army  since  1S15, 
'  ^  criticised   severely  the  conduct  of   the   Duke  of 

Cumberland.  Hume  obtained  the  return  which  he  required  ; 
but  Finn's  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  23rd  of  February.  It 
was  renewed  on  that  day  by  Hume,  who  desired  to  address 
the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  every  judge,  privy  councillor, 
lord  lieutenant,  magistrate,  mihtia  officer,  inspector,  or  con- 
stable who  attended  the  meeting  of  any  Orange  Lodge,  any 
Ribbon  Lodge,  or  of  any  other  political  club.'  The  proposal 
was  extravagant.  Its  adoption  was  averted  by  the  moderation 
of  Russell.  He  showed  the  grave  objections  to  agreeing  to 
an  address  which  suggested  the  removal  of  judges  from  their 
high  offices  ;  he  dwelt  on  the  serious  inconveniences  which 
resulted  from  the  formation  of  secret  societies ;  he  proved  that 
the  Government  had  uniformly  resisted  the  organisation  of 
the  lodges ;  and  he  asked  the  House  to  leave  his  Majesty 
lo  take  such  measures  as  he  might  deem  "advisable  for  the 
effectual  discouragement  of  Orange  Lodges  and  generally  of 
all  political  societies."  *  His  temperate  speech  conciliated  all 
parties.  The  Orangemen  themselves  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Crown.*  The  address 
was  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice.*  The  king,  in  reply, 
expressed  his  firm  intention  to  discourage  all  such  societies 
in  his  dominions.'  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  could  no  longer 
■Pieiodnei  venture  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  his  brother  and 
di»oi«d,  the  decision  of  the  Legislature.^  The  Orange  Lodges 
were  everywhere  broken  up ;  and  the  formidable  organisation, 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  every  portion  of  the  empire, 
was  terminated. 

1  J/ansard,  vol,  wtii.  p.  333.  '  Ibid.,  p.  Bia 

»  Ibid.,  p.  83a.  *  Itad.,  pp.  B38,  849. 

•  The  Orangemen  wished  lo  ejtclude  from  it  all  mention  of  Orange  Lodges 
liy  name,  bin  ihey  did  not  press  their  views  loa  division.     Ibid.,  p.  861. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  870.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  947,  laSa 
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One  Irish  question  had  received  an  unexpectedly  satisfactory 
solution.  But  there  were  two  other  questions  which  were  ripe 
for  settlement  Both  of  tlie  gre:it  panics  in  the  State  were 
commilied  to  a  measure  of  tithe  reform.  Both  of  them 
admitted  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  English  Corpora- 
tion Act  with  some  regulations  for  Irish  muni-  iH.heor- 
cipalilies.  The  same  measures  had  been  taken  in  i™"™»- 
Ireland  which  had  been  adopted  in  England  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  Corporation  Bill.  Itinerant  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
municipalities.  The  same  abuses  which  had  been  disclosed 
by  the  English  commission  had  been  revealed  by  the  Irish 
commissioners.  Irresponsible,  self  -  elected  municipalities 
governed  every  considerable  Irish  town.  They  appropriated 
the  property  of  the  borough  to  their  own  use  or  to  the  use 
of  the  borough  patrons;  they  maintained  the  supremacy  of 
the  Protestants  by  declining  to  place  any  Roman  Catholic  on 
the  corporation.  As,  however,  the  supremacy  of  their  own 
political  friends  was  the  main  object  of  these  corrupt  bodies, 
many  of  the  municipalities,  deprived  at  the  Union  of  repre- 
sentation, gradually  ceased  to  exist.  A  municipality  which 
had  no  property  to  divide  among  its  corporators,  and  no  repre- 
sentative to  confer  money  upon  them  or  obtain  office  for  them, 
was  not  worth  pressrving. 

Dublin  was  the  most  important  of  these  unreformed  cor- 
porations. The  Government  of  Dublin  was  modelled  on  the 
British  Legislature.  It  consisted  of  two  chambers.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  sat  in  one  chamber.  The  Sheriffs  and 
Commons  in  another.  The  Commons  were  composed  of  two 
classes — the  Sheriff's  Peers,  or  those  persons  who  had  either 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff  or  had  paid  a  fine  of  ;^soo  for  not 
serving,  and  ninety-six  members  elected  by  the  trade  guilds. 
The  Sheriff's  Peers  might  be  compared  with  county  members, 
the  other  members  of  the  Common  Council  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  rotten  boroughs.  The  Common  Councilmen 
were  all  chosen  from  a  particular  class  ;  there  was  no  Roman 
Catholic  among  them.     The  Common  Council  of  Dublin,  in 
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fact,  took  a  pride  in  excluding  every  Roman  Catholic  from 
the  Corporation.^ 

Similar  abuses  existed  in  almost  every  Irish  municipality. 
Tuam  was  the  only  town  In  Ireland  in  which  there  was 
a  majority  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Governing  Council. 
Limerick  had  a  population  of  66,000  souls,  and  only  271  cor- 
porators; Maryborough  had  5000  people  and  9  corporators; 
Cashel,  7000  people  and  38  corporators.  The  people  of 
Cashel  were  suffering  from  a  want  of  water.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  providing  an  adequate  supply  at  a  cost  of  ;^2ooo 
or  ;£3ooo;  and  the  corporation  owned  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  was  worth  at  least  j^aooo  a  year.  The 
corporation,  however,  would  not  waste  its  property  in  provid- 
ing the  town  with  water.  The  property  was  let  to  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Council  for  as  many  hundreds 
as  it  was  worth  thousands.* 

Reform  in  Ireland  was  thus  at  least  as  necessary  as  reform 
in  England.  O'Connell,  when  the  English  Corporation  Bill 
was  introduced,  declared  that  the  chief  deficiency 
Municipal  ill  it  was  the  omission  of  one  word^lrcland.  The 
'  Government  undertook  to  remove  his  objection  by 

introducing  an  Irish  measure.*  The  task  was  entrusted  to 
Perrin,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  who  bad  presided 
over  the  Irish  commission.  The  bill  was  introduced  on  the 
3rst  of  July.  It  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  on  the 
17th  of  August  1835.  The  ministry,  however,  satisfied  with 
its  progress,  did  not  attempt  the  hopeless  task  of  pushing  it 
through  the  Lords;  and  the  measure  was  quietly  dropped.* 
Its  consideration  was  commended  to  Parliament  in  a  striking 
paragraph  of  the  Royal  Speech  of  1S36.  "I  entertain  a 
hope,"  said  the  king,  "that  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  apply 
to  any  defects  and  evils  which  may  have  been  shown  to  exist " 
in  the  Irish  municipal  corporations  "  a  remedy  founded  upon 
the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  Acts  which  have  already 

•  See  Ihe  Reports  on  Irish  Corporations,  Pa rliamenlary  Papers,  Session  1835, 
volt.  nvii.  and  nviii.     Sec  especially  vol.  iivii.  pp.  16,  19. 

»  Hansard,  vol.  nxii.  pp.  1393-1296.  »  Ibid.,  voL  «viil  pp.  S73-S7S> 

*  Ibid.,  Toi  ixix.  p.  1326 ;  and  vol.  in.  p.  618. 
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been  passed  for  England  and  Scotland."  This  paragraph 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  Conservatives.  It  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Crown,  they  argueJ,  to  refer  matters  to  the 
Legislature.  It  was  beyond  its  province  to  dictate  or  suggest 
the  principles  on  which  the  legislature  should  deal  with 
them.  They  could  not  submit  to  this  grave  innovation  on 
the  liberties  of  Parliament.  Instead,  therefore,  of  re-echoing 
the  king's  words  in  the  address  to  the  throne,  they  desired 
only  to  commit  themselves  "  to  such  remedies  as  may  obviate 
just  causes  of  complaint  and  ensure  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice."  The  amendment,  moved  by  Wellington  himself, 
was  carried  in  the  Lords  without  a  division.^  But  the  success 
which  the  Conservatives  thus  achieved  in  the  Lords  was  dearly 
purchased  by  their  marked  discomfiture  in  the  Commons. 
Against  his  better  judgment  Peel  was  induced  to  propose 
the  amendment  which  Wellington  had  carried,  and  was  beaten 
by  284  votes  to  243.  The  ministers  bad  never  previously 
obtained  so  decisive  a  majority  on  a  great  subject,  and  natu- 
rally felt  themselves  strengthened  by  the  victory  which  had 
been  thrust  on  them  by  their  own  opponents.* 

The  Irish  Municipal  Bill  was  introduced  on  the  i5th  of 
February;  it  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  agth.  It  con- 
verted the  governing  bodies  of  every  municipality 
into  elected  councils.  In  the  seven  largest  Irish 
boroughs  the  electors  were  to  consist  of  ;^io  householders; 
in  the  other  boroughs,  of  ^5  householders.  The  qualification 
of  a  councilman  in  the  seven  largest  boroughs  was  to  be  the 
possession  of  ^^looo,  in  the  other  boroughs  of  jC5°°-  The 
councillors  who  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  were  to 
be  aldermen ;  one-half  of  the  aldermen  were  to  retire  trien- 
nially;  and  one-third  of  the  councillors  were  to  go  out  of 
otSce  once  a  yean'  The  Tories,  attached  as  they  were  to  old 
institutions,  could  not  deny  the  necessity  of  sweeping  away  the 
corrupt  bodies  which  were  abusing  their  privileges  in  the  Irish 

1  Himsard,  vol.  xxxL  pp.  13,  ai, 

■  Ibid,,  pp.  47,  104.    GrrvUlt,  vol.  iil  pp.  334,  336. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  iixi.  p.  1043, 
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boroughs.  They  contented  themselves  by  objecting  to  the 
institution  of  elected  councils  in  their  room.  Ireland,  they 
argued,  was  not  ripe  for  local  government.  The  Irish  Con- 
stabulary was  appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Justice  in 
Ireland  was  administered  by  assistant  barristers.  By  these 
and  other  methods  the  British  Legislature  had  shown  that 
Ireland  could  not  be  governed  on  the  principles  applied  to 
England.  The  proper  course  with  Irish  municipalities  was 
to  subject  them  to  sheriffs  or  magistrates  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  to  entrust  their  properly,  which  might  be  reduced 
to  insignificance  by  the  abolition  of  tolls,  to  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  central  government'  The  last  relics  of 
self-government  were,  therefore,  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
wretched  country;  and  these  views,  suggested  by  Peel,  were 
supported  by  the  entire  strength  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Fortunately  for  Ireland,  the  proposal  only  brought  fresh 
discomfituie  on  the  Conservatives.  An  instruction  to  the 
committee,  moved  by  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  to  give  effect  to 
them  was  rejected  by  307  votes  to  243.'  The  Conservatives 
had  only  succeeded  in  mustering  the  same  number  of  members 
ikhich  they  had  collected  to  support  their  amendment  on  the 
address.  The  Liberal  majority  had  increased  from  284  to 
307  votes. 

llie  victory  which  the  Liberals  had  thus  secured  facilitated 
the  future  progress  of  the  measure.  The  bill  went  through 
committee  without  any  serious  opposition.  The  Conservatives 
venmrecl  on  opposing  the  third  reading,  but  they  were  again 
defeated  by  260  votes  to  199.'  The  experience  of  1835,  how- 
ever, clearly  proved  that  danger  was  not  to  be  apprehended 
The  bill  from  the  House  of  Commons.  The  hopes  of  the 
jiwred'm  Conservatives,  the  fears  of  the  Whigs,  were  concen- 
ibe  Lorft  trated  on  the  lords  ;  and  there  were  no  grounds  for 
believing  that  tlie  Peers  would  be  more  reasonable  in  1836 

J  HaHsard,  vol  mi.  p.  1316. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  luJL  p.  119.  Lord  Francis  Egerlon  was  the  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower  of  Canning's  Ministry. 

'  For  the  committee  see  ibid.,  pp.  254,  497,  514.  For  the  (bird  readiiig> 
ibid.,  p.  653.    For  the  division,  ibid.,  p.  747. 
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than  iliey  had  proved  themselves  in  1835.  In  the  former  5-ear, 
indeed,  Lyndhurst  had  been  powerless  for  evil,  because  he 
had  separated  himself  from  PeeL  In  1836  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  adopting  the  policy  which  Peel  had  advocated  in  the 
Commons,  Like  Pee!,  he  declared  the  existii^  corporations 
indefensible;  he  accepted  the  proposal  for  their  destruction, 
but  he  declined  to  substitute  for  them  the  new  corporations 
which  the  ministry  had  suggested.  The  new  governing  bodies 
would  place  a  majoiity  of  Radicals  on  every  municipality,  and 
the  "  town  councils  would  inevitably  settle  down  into  seats  of 
agitation  for  their  own  and  party  purposes."^  These  views 
were  formally  embodied  in  an  instruction  to  the  committee 
"to  make  provision  for  the  abolition  of  corporations,  and  for 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary,  on  their  abolition,  for 
securing  the  efficient  and  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  peace  and  good  government  of  cities  and  towns  in 
Ireland."*  In  accordance  with  it  the  committee  gradually 
altered  the  bill  into  a  measure  "for  the  abolition  of  municipal 
corporations "  in  Ireland.  In  this  shape  it  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  on  tlie  i8th  of  May,  and  returned  to  the 
Commons.* 

Irish  members  were  naturally  indignant  at  these  proceedings. 
"The  alterations  made  by  the  Lords,"  said  Smith  O'Brien,  the 
representative  of  the  Great  Roman  Catholic  county  of  Limerick, 
"were  a  direct  insult  to  his  country,"  "We  will  have  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  bill  kicked  out,"  was  O'Connell's  language  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chronich.  The  ministers,  however,  less  intem- 
perate than  their  extreme  supporters,  were  willing  to  meet  the 
Lords  half-way.  They  offered  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of 
corporations  in  the  smaller  towns,  on  condition  that  the  twelve 
largest  towns  in  Ireland  were  afforded  the  advantage  of  self- 
government  With  the  view  of  reconstructing  the  bill  in  this 
way,  Russell,  on  the  9th  of  June,  moved  that  the  House  should 
disagree  witli   the   Lords*  amendments.*    After  two  nights' 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xnm,  pp.  1119,  1139, 1136. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  Mziii.  pp.  333,  306.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  1043,  1061. 

*  The  motion  technically  was  that  the  Commons  should  disagteo  with  the 
smendmeDls  10  the  rourtb  clause,  but  the  effect  whs  that  stated  in  the  text 
Ibid,,  x-ol.  xjixiv.  p.  337.  1  ',,,>,,  I  . 
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debate  the  motion  was  carried  by  384  votes  to  332,'  and  the 
bill  was  altered  accordingly.  But  the  Peers  refused  to  give 
Thebai  ^^y-  The  ministry  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to 
u  losi.  insist  on  their  submission ;  and  the  bill  which  had 

caused  such  differences,  and  which  had  occupied  so  much 
time,  was  accordingly  postponed.^ 

Victory  was  with  the  Lords;  but  the  ministry,  notwith- 
standing its  defeat,  had  acquired  increased  strength  during  the 
struggle.  Moderate  men  of  all  parties  had  sympathised  with 
its  wish  to  preserve  some  traces  of  autonomy  for  Ireland ;  and 
the  Whig  majority  in  the  Commons  had  consequently  increased 
at  almost  every  successive  step.  Public  opinion,  however, 
was  less  clearly  pronounced  on  another  great  Irish  question. 
It  was  inevitable  that  Melbourne's  Ministry  should 
bring  forward  a  Tithe  Bill.  An  unexpected  circum- 
stance made  a  Tithe  Bill  more  necessary  than  ever.  Up  to 
183S  the  Irish  clergy  had  been  unable  to  enforce  payment  of 
their  tithes.  At  the  end  of  1835  the  ingenuity  of  a  few  lawyers 
provided  them  with  a  formidable  machinerj-  for  enforcing  it 
A  Lay  Association  was  formed  for  the  protection  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  association  busied  itself  with 
bringing  actions  for  the  recovery  of  tithes.  A  clergyman  had 
legally  two  methods  for  recovering  them.  He  could  bring  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  action  before  a  magistrate,  or  he  could 
Exchequer  institute  costly  and  complicated  proceedings  in  the 
proceaaes.  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  association,  bent  on  over- 
coming resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithe,  determined  on 
resorting  to  the  complicated  process.  Upwards  of  600  bills 
were  filed  for  sums  varying  from  j^io  to  is.  gd. ;  and  the 
Court  ordered  the  payment  of  the  amounts,  with  the  heavy 
costs  which  attached  to  the  proceedings.  The  Court  was  met 
with  the  customary  difficulty  that  no  one  was  able  to  enforce 
the  orders  which  were  thus  made.  The  association,  however, 
had  an  expedient  in  readiness  for  overcoming  this  difficulty. 
In  Ireland  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had  the  power,  on  a  sworn 
affidavit  that  process  could  not  be  served,  to  issue  a  writ  of 
^  Hantard,  voL  xxxiv.  p.  405.  >  Ibid.,  pp.  964,  1053,  1107. 
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rebellion.  The  issue  of  this  writ  superseded  the  necessity  of 
serving  the  order  of  the  Court  in  the  usual  way,  nrriuof 
Notice  of  service  could  be  posted  in  any  convenient  "t*""™- 
place  J  and  the  debtor  could  be  seized  and  kept  in  prison  till 
he  obeyed  the  order.  The  Lay  Association,  reverting  to  this 
obsolete  process,  obtained  a  writ  of  rebellion  against  a  defaulter. 
The  writ  was  issued  to  an  obscure  Orangeman,  who  at  once 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  police.  The  police,  acting  on  an  order 
made  by  the  Irish  Government  when  Joy,  the  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  Attorney-General,  refused  to  interfere; 
they  were  now  directed  by  Joy,  as  Judge,  to  execute  the  writ. 
The  miserable  Irish  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an 
irresponsible  association.' 

These  proceedings  ought  to  have  made  all  parties  anxious 
to  settle  the  tithe  question.  Unfortunately,  the  disputes  of 
the  previous  years  made  it  almost  impossible  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  it  The  Tories  would  pass  no  hill  which  appropriated 
any  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  The  TheTiihu 
Whigs  would  pass  no  bill  without  an  appropriation  Million, 
clause.  The  Peers  determined  a  second  time  to  recast  the 
bilL  The  Commons  refused  to  accept  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments ;  ^  and  the  tithe  system  of  Ireland  was,  for  a  third  year, 
left  unreformed. 

The  continuous  agitarion  on  tbe  subject  of  Irish  tithes  had 
produced  one  effect  for  which  the  Tories  were  hardly  prepared 
The  attention  of  English  agriculturists  had  been  Tiihaio 
drawn  to  the  exactions  to  which  they  themselves  ^"s"™^ 
hsid  submitted,  and  which  were  interfering  with  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture.  A  landlord  might  naturally  hesitate  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  making  two  blades  of  wheat 
grow  where  one  only  grew  before  when  one-tenth  of  the  in- 
creased produce  was  allotted  to  the  rector's  tithe-barn.  The 
discouragement  to  agriculturists  was  not,  however,  the  worst 
result  of  the  tithe-system.     The  existence  of  tithes  produced 

>  Hanianl,  voL  joa.  p.  565.  Ann.  Stg.,  1836,  HisL,  p.  395;  and  ibid., 
Chron.,  pp.  S-ii,  wbere  the  proceedings  in  the  Iriab  Courl  of  Eicbequer  u« 
reported.  ■  Hamard,  vol.  zxkv.  pp.  51J,  85^ 
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jealousies  and  qaarrels  in  CTCiy  parish.  They  raised  in  many 
cases  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  {ustor  and  his  flock. 
They  injured  the  usefiilness  of  the  clergymen  who  supported 
the  system  as  much  as  they  fettered  the  operations  of  the 
fanner  who  opposed  it. 

Tithes  in  England  were  originally  granted  for  four  purposes 
— the  support  of  the  bishop,  of  the  clergy,  of  the  poor,  and  of 
the  Church  fabric.^  The  bishops  gradually  acquired  ample 
endowments,  and  were  prohibited  from  demanding  tithes ;  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the  repair  of  the  Church  were 
thrown  on  the  rates ;  and  the  whole  tithe,  instead  of  one-fourth 
of  it,  was  appropriated  to  the  clergy,  or  rather  to  the  parson. 
The  parson,  however,  usually  employed  a  vicar  or  curate  to 
dischai^e  the  real  duties  of  his  parish,  assigning  to  the  vicar 
the  tithes  which  were  the  least  easily  claimed  or  which  were 
the  least  valuable.  In  consequence  a  distinction  gradually 
accrued  between  the  vicarial  or  small  tithes  and  the  rec- 
torial or  great  tithes.  The  parson  or  rector  was,  in  many 
cases,  the  abbot  of  a  monastery.  The  monasteries  constantly 
purchased  the  advowsons  of  livings ;  and  when  the  monas- 
teries were  dissolved  the  Court  assigned  their  property  to 
the  great  noblemen  who  h^pened  to  be  the  favourites  of 
the  monarch.  These  men  thus  became  in  many  instances 
possessed  of  the  proiJcrty  which  the  piety  of  previous  genera- 
tions had  assigned  to  the  Church  and  the  poor,  and  were 
known  as  lay  impropriators.' 

The  tithe  was  originally  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
■the  soil,  and  was  collected  by  the  tithe-owner  in  kind.  The 
prasdial  crops — com,  hay,  and  wood — were  roughly  speaking 
the  great  tithes.  Cattle,  poultry,  and  other  produce  of  the 
farm  constituted  the  small  or  mixed  tithes.  New  crops,  such 
as  potatoes  and  turnips,  introduced,  al  late  periods,  into  the 
country,  were  declared  to  be  subject  to  tithe :  though  in  the 
.caseof  some  of  them— such  as  hemp  and  flax — special  statutes 

'  This  was  also  the  ancient  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue*  of  the  Early 
Xhristian  Church.     See  Gibbon's  Dalint  and  Fall,  chap.  xx. 
'  Bliukiloite,  vol.  L  pp.  376-395. 
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regulated  their  comiuutation  for  a  fixed  money  payment.  In 
some  polishes  the  inconvenience  to  the  tithe-owner  and  the 
tithe-pa}'er  of  a  tax,  collected  in  kind,  had  led  to  a  voluntary 
arrangement  for  substituting  a  money  payment,  or  modus,  as 
it  was  called,  for  the  tithe ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  courts  had 
recognised  the  modus  as  the  legal  equivalent  for  tithe.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  example  of  Ireland,  where  the  tithes  had 
already  been  commuted,  created  a  desire  for  a  general  com- 
pulsory commutation  of  tithes. 

In  1833  Althorp  brought  fomard  a  measure  for  settling 
the  question.  The  bill  encouraged  a  permissive  Alitiorp'i 
coTOposiUDU  between  the  tithe-payer  and  the  re-  i'^*'"* 
ceiver;  it  enabled  either  of  them,  when  they  failed  to  agree, 
to  enforce  an  arrangement.  Valuators  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  bishops  and  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  tithe  actually  paid ;  and  the  tithe  was 
to  be  commuted  for  a  perpetual  com  rent  calculated  on  the 
price  of  various  kinds  of  grain.  Tl;e  measure  was  not  passed ; 
and,  in  1834,  its  author  again  proposed  a  modified  bill  with 
the  same  object  The  scheme  of  1833,  l.e  thought,  would 
have  given  an  advantage  to  the  tithe-receiver  who  had  exacted 
the  full  amount  of  his  tithe,  and  would  have  been  unfair  to  the 
more  generous  owner  who  had  been  liberal  to  the  tithe-payer. 
He,  tberefoTC,  decided  on  abandoning  bis  previous  plan,  and 
on  making  the  tithe  vary  with  the  rent  or  real  value  of  the 
land.  The  tithe-payer  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  redeem  his  tithe 
at  twenty-five  years'  purchase;  and  the  limited  owner  was  to 
be  empowered  to  chaige  his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  redemption.1  The  amended  bill  of  1834  had  no  better 
success  than  the  original  proposal ;  and,  on  Peel's  accession 
to  office,  the  question  was  still  unsettled.  Peel  p„|., 
thought  that  there  was  every  disposition  among  i^'*'eBiii. 
tithe-owners  and  tithe-payers  to  arrive  at  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment The  tithes  had  already,  in  fact,  been  commuted  for 
a  lized  payment  in  a  thousand  parishes  under  the  authority 
'  For  Lord  Akborp's  proposals  see  Haniard,  toL  xvil  p.  273 ;  toL  xa. 
p.  377  ;  and  vpL  xxii.  p.  818.  ....,- 
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of  private  Acts.  Peel  desired  a  general  law,  under  which  the 
tithes  could  be  voluntarily  commuted  in  every  parish  for  a 
perpetual  corn  rent,  subject  to  periodical  revision.^ 

Peel's  Tithe  Bill  fell  with  the  other  measures  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, and  no  further  measure  was  introduced  till  1836  to 
deal  with  the  subject  In  the  interval  a  curious  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Excheqaer  aggravated  the  existing  difficulty. 
The  tithe-owner  was  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  every  growing 
crop,  and  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  farmer's  flocks 
and  herds ;  btit  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  the  food 
on  which  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  pastured.  A  farmer,  for 
instance,  was  liable  to  tithe  on  turnips ;  but,  if  he  turned  his 
sheep  into  the  turnip-field,  he  paid  the  tithe  on  the  sheep:  the 
turnips  were  exempt  from  tithe.  In  well-ordered  farms,  how- 
ever, the  farmer  refrained  from  turning  his  flock  into  a  field ; 
he  enclosed  a  portion  of  the  field,  picked  or  'pecked'  the 
turnips  in  the  remainder  of  it,  and  threw  them  into  the 
fold.  An  ingenious  Sussex  vicar  considered  that,  as 
oiiF«k«i  these  turnips  were  thrown  to  the  sheep,  he  could 
'"™''*  claim  lithe  on  them.  The  claim  was  carried  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  decided  by  Lyndhutst  in  the  clergy- 
man's favour.  The  Church  had  won  a  technical  victory.  But 
Parliament,  alarmed  at  the  novel  claim,  passed  at  once  a  short 
Act  to  deal  with  the  matter,^  and  the  ministry  addressed  itself 
seriously  to  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  problem. 

At  the  commencement  of  1836  Russell  introduced  the  new 
Tithe  Bill.  This  bill  encouraged  a  voluntary  arrangement 
TheTiiiic  between  tithe-payers  and  tithe-owners;  it  enabled 
^TaooC  the  majority  of  tithe-payers  and  tithe-owners  to 
'836.  bind  the  remainder;  and  in  certain  cases  it  em- 

powered commissioners,  appointed  under  its  provisions  to  carry 
out  the  commutations,  to  act  alone.  The  value  of  the  tithe  was 
to  be  computed  on  the  average  value  of  three  cereals — wheat, 
barley,  and  oats — during  the  seven  preceding  years ;  and  the 
commutation  awarded  to  the  tithe-owner  was  to  be  not  less 

1  ffaniant,  vol.  xivij.  p.  179. 

lIt>id.,vol  xxijc,  pp.  956,  1074 ;  and  vol  XXI.  pp.  Soz,  97> 
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than  60  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
nominal  gross  value  of  the  tithe,^  The  measure  which  was 
thus  introduced  was  ultimately  passed  almost  in  its  original 
shape.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  commissioners 
succeeded  in  awarding  a  commutation  in  every  parish ;  and 
the  payment  of  tithe  in  kind  ceased  in  England. 

This  result  was  ultimately  beneficial  both  to  the  agriculturists 
and  the  Church.  Owners  and  occupiers  freed  themselves  from 
a  charge  which  had  risen  with  the  increasing  yield  of  the  soil, 
which  had  been  collected  in  a  vexatious  manner,  and  which 
had  stereotyped  ignorance  by  discouraging  improvement.  The 
Church  exchanged  a  certain  income  for  an  uncertain  impost, 
which  had  made  the  parson  of  the  parish  an  object  of  dislike 
to  his  most  influential  parishioners.  The  Church,  however, 
enjoyed  other  distinctive  privileges,  which,  like  the  tithe-barns, 
solitary  relics  of  past  ages,  were  gradually  crumbling  away  in 
the  atmosphere  of  modern  thought.  Up  to  the  year  1836 
marriage  was  a  religious  ceremony,  which,  except  The  Mar. 
in  the  case  of  the  Quaker  or  the  Jew,  could  legally  ^'"S*  ^"'■ 
be  performed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  alone. 
The  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  moreover,  kept  the 
parish  register,  and  all  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  were 
registered  by  him.  The  monopoly  which  the  Church  thus 
enjoyed  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  a  more  liberal 
system  had  prevailed  until  the  middle  of  the  previous  century. 
Dissenters  had  then  been  at  liberty  to  celebrate  iheir  marriages 
in  their  own  chapels,  without  submitting  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church.  Their  privileges  were  abridged  by  the  Marriage  Act 
of  1753.  But,  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Dissent,  which  in  1753  was  an  obscure  and  powerless  element 
in  the  community,  had  become  the  chief  factor  in  every 
religious  question.  A  dull  torpor  oppressed  the  Church ;  a 
cloud  of  scepticism  shrouded  the  upper  classes ;  and  Dissent, 
confirmed  in  its  faith  by  Wesley  and  his  fellow- workers,  and 
strengthened  by  the  assurance  which  it  thus  acquired,  boldly 
13  eut)S«quently 
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pushed  its  missionaries  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England,  and  numbered  its  converts  in  every  part  of  the 

Dissent  had  become  a  great  force;  and  the  Dissenters, 
conscious  of  their  power,  naturally  clamoured  against  the 
disabilities  which  the  Legislature  imposed  on  them.  They 
compelled  a  reluctant  Parliament  to  repeal  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  in  1828;  they  forced  the  Crown  to  confer 
a  charter  on  the  London  University  in  1836;  and  they  be-. 
sieged  the  Legislature  with  petitions  for  the  removal  of  their 
Other  grievances.  The  law  of  marriage  was  the  most  offensive 
of  these:  it  was  especially  offensive  lo  one  sect  of  the  Dissenters. 
The  Church  required  every  man  who  was  married  to  make 
a  distinct  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  Trinity.  "  With  this 
ring  1  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  :  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Such  a  declaration 
seemed  to  a  Unitarian  flat  blasphemy.  The  mainspring  of 
his  simple  faith  was  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity ;  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Trinity  into  a  solemn  service  was  as  repug- 
nant to  him  as  an  invocation  to  saints  would  have  been  to  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  For  seventeen  years  the 
Unitarians  had  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  get  their  grievance 
removed;  and  in  iSrg  and  1S22  William  Smith,  the  friend  of 
Wilberforce,  and  the  chief  representative  of  the  Dissenters  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  asked  for  the  simple  omission  of 
the  offensive  words  from  the  marriage  service. 

Smith's  proposal  was  rejected  ; '  and  in  1823  the  Conduct  of 
the  matter  was  transferred  to  other  hands.  Lansdowne  desired 
wiiiimn  the  same  object  which  Smith  had  in  view,  but  he 
MarrbBe  gencfously  proposed  a  wider  measure  of  relief  than 
Bi"»-  that  which  Smith  had  introduced.     Instead  of  con- 

fining himself  to  the  mere  omission  of  some  objectionable 
words,  he  proposed  that  the  Dissenters  should  be  allowed  to 
celebrate  their  marriages  in  their  own  chapels,  paying,  how- 
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ever,  fees  to  the  parish  clei^yman,  and  having  their  banns 
asked  in  the  parish  church.  The  proposal  led  to  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  the  many  displays  of  intolerance  which 
were  witnessed  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century. 
Eldon,  arguing  against  any  relief  to  the  Unitarians,  declared 
that  it  was  penal  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His 
vigorous  eloquence  procured  the  rejection  of  the  measure  of 
relief  which  Lansdowne  had  introduced'  It  sounded  the  first 
note  of  the  knell  which  was  to  toll  the  downfall  of  Church 
supremacy. 

In  1S37  William  Smith  introduced  another  measure  of  relief. 
He  abandoned  the  proposals  which  he  had  made  in  1S19  and 

1822,  and  which  Lansdowne  had  substituted  for  them  in 

1823,  and  simply  desired  to  authorise  the  celebration  of  civil 
marriages.  His  bill  passed  the  Commons ;  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  The  satisfaction  of  the  Peers-was  only  short- 
lived. In  1837  they  had  refused  to  allow  the  Dissenters  to 
celebrate  their  marriages  in  tlieir  own  way;  in  1828  they  were 
obliged  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  The  Dissen- 
ters, satisfied  with  the  greatness  of  their  victory,  forbore  from 
pressing  for  a  revision  of  the  marriage  law ;  and  the  task  of 
revising  it  was  consequently  reserved  for  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment In  1834  Russell  introduced  a  bill  to  enable 
Dissenters  to  marry  in  their  own  chapels  (which 
were  to  be  licensed  for  the  pmpose),  after  the  pub-  '^^ 
lication  of  their  banns  in  the  parish  church.  The  proposal 
did  not  satisfy  the  Nonconformists.  Some  of  them  objected 
to  a  law  whicii  compelled  every  marriage  to  be  celebrated  in 
a  place  of  worship.  The  majority  of  them  objected  to  the 
recognition  of  Church  supremacy,  implied  by  asking  the  banns 
in  church.  The  bill  was  not  proceeded  with;  and,  in  the 
following  year.  Peel  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the 
question.  His  proposal  was  in  advance  of  that  of  nat*  BUi 
RusselL  He  had  the  courage  to  recommend  that  '  ^ 
marriage  should  be  a  civil  contract     So  far  his  measure  was 

1  ffansard.  Second  Scries,  vol  ix.  p.  967 ;  vat.  la,  pp.  75,  79,  434 ;  And 
voL  liiL  p.  1033. 
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accepted  with  gratitude  by  the  Dissenters.  It  failed  to  satisfy 
them  completely,  because  it  compelled  the  registry  of  tlie 
marriage  with  the  clergytnan.  The  church  seemed  the  only 
place  available  for  the  registry,  and  Peel  accordingly  thought 
himself  forced  to  have  recourse  to  it.' 

Peel's  bill  was  naturally  dropped  after  the  fall  of  his  Ad- 
ministration ;  and  Russell  again  addressed  himself  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  Peel  and  he  had  both  evidently 
failed  because  they  had  provided  no  convenient  place  for  the 
registry  of  marriages.  The  Dissenters'  grievance,  it  was  thus 
continually  becoming  pldn,  could  not  be  properly  redressed 
The  M.r-  unless  some  convenient  registration  machinery  were 
of*Sa«]"  devised.  Machinery  for  the  purpose  had  already 
Reg^™-  i>^^^  suggested  by  two  independent  members  in 
[lonAci,  1833  and  in  1834.*  Since  1834  the  Poor  Law  had 
introduced  a  new  staff  of  officers  in  every  district  of  the  king- 
dom; Russell  suggested  that  one  of  these  officers  should  be 
made  registrar  for  each  union;  that  he  should  report  to  a 
central  registry  in  each  county ;  and  that  the  county  registrars 
should  in  their  turn  forward  ihe  information  which  they  ac- 
quired to  a  registrar-general  in  London.  He  proposed  that 
the  cost  of  the  central  office  should  be  defrayed  by  the  country ; 
and  that  the  local  officers,  who  were  to  be  remunerated  by  fees, 
should  be  paid  by  each  union.  The  measure  which  was  thus 
broi^ht  forward  facilitated  the  work  of  amending  the  marriage 
law.  Russell  proposed  that  banns  should  be  retained,  but  that 
persons  desirous  of  being  married  without  banns  should  give 
notice  to  the  registrar;  that  their  names  should  remain  in 
a  notice-book  open  for  genera!  inspection  for  twenty-one  days ; 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  should  be  married  in 
the  church  or  in  the  chapel,  or  before  the  superintendent 
registrar,*  The  bill  applied  to  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well 
as  to  the  Dissenter.  It  effectually  terminated  one  of  the  great 
grievances  which  had  arisen  from  the  monopoly  of  the  Church. 

I  Hansttrd,  voL  KxL  pp.  776,  1400 ;  and  vol  xivi.  pp.  1073,  ui8. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  laog;  and  vol.  xxiii,  p.  940. 

•  For  the  Regisiration  Bill  see  ibid.,  vol.  Kxxi.  p.  367.  For  the  Marriage 
Bill,  itnd.,  p.  374. 
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A  Tory  member,  indeed,  the  representative  of  country  clergy- 
men, objected  to  the  Registration  Bill  because  it  disassociated 
the  naming  of  a  child  from  the  ceremony  of  its  baptism.*  An 
intolerant  prelate  objected  to  the  Marriage  Bill  because  it 
enabled  members  of  the  Church  to  contract  a  marriage  with- 
out a  religious  ceremony.  Even  the  House  of  Lords  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  these  arguments.  It  was  daily  becoming  clearer 
that  it  was  more  necessary  to  remove  the  grievances  of  a 
numerous  section  of  the  community  than  to  preserve  the 
privileges  of  a  class ;  and  the  Church  was  compelled,  in  con- 
sequence, to  surrender  one  more  symbol  of  its  supremacy, 
and  to  give  up  the  indefensible  position  which  it  had  so  long 
occupied. 

The  changes  which  were  thus  made  were  undoubtedly 
attributable  to  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the  political  world. 
Resisted  by  the  Lords,  tardily  conceded  by  the  Commons, 
they  had  from  the  first  been  encouraged  by  the  more  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  press,  and  even  professed  politicians 
had  been  unable  to  withstand  the  reiterated  arguments  of 
the  daily  newspapers.  The  press,  however,  which  was  thus 
instrumental  in  effecting  mild  and  beneficial  reforms,  was 
itself  the  victim  of  oppressive  legislation.  The  paper  on 
which  the  newspaper  was  printed  was  taxed,  the  advertise- 
ments which  were  inserted  in  it  were  taxed,  and  the  ii,^  „;„^ 
newspaper  itself  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  duty.  imp"ui. 
This  duty  had  been  imposed  for  two  reasons.  Its  originators 
had  desired  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  State,  but  they 
had  been  even  more  anxious  to  curb  the  activity  of  the  press. 
The  tax,  originally  imposed  upon  newspapers,  was  extended 
to  all  periodical  political  publications  by  one  of  the  Six  Acts. 
The  reasons  for  this  extension  were  notorious.  Cobbett  had 
evaded  the  tax  by  excluding  news  from  his  Jiegisier;  and 
other  writers,  with  less  ability  than  Cobbett,  were  dissemi- 
nating seditious  nonsense  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
opulation.     Even  the  Six  Acts,  however,  did  not  settle  the 

1  Goulbum,  Ihe  member  for  Cambridge  Unlveraiiy.    Hantard,  vol.  uxiv. 
pp.  13a,  10.3. 
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question.  Some  autborities  thought  that  a  paper  which  was 
not  published  at  regular  intervals  did  not  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  law,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  tax.  The  severity 
of  the  duty,  moreover,  defeated  its  object.  Just  as  the  high 
Customs  tariff  promoted  smuggling,  so  the  high  stamp  00 
newspapers  encouraged  the  sale  of  unstamped  papers.  The 
risk  of  punishment  was  readily  incurred  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
Punishment,  indeed,  did  not  usually  fall  on  the  principal 
offenders.  The  Governroent  slirank  from  advertising  the 
unstamped  papers  by  prosecuting  their  printers ;  and  the 
penalties  of  the  law  were  consequently  reserved  for  ignorant 
old  men  and  little  children  who  hawked  the  publications 
through  the  streets.  During  the  Grey  Administration  alone 
400  or  500  persons  were  imprisoned  for  the  offence.^  These 
numerous  prosecutions  naturally  created  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  law.  Educated  men  disliked  the  imposition  of 
"taxes  on  knowledge;"  humane  men  were  shocked  at  the 
punishment  of  poor  and  ignorant  hawkers;  while  men  of 
every  class  were  gradually  awakening  to  the  conviction  that 
the  proper  antidote  to  immoral  and  seditious  works  is  the 
dissemination  of  cheap  and  loyal  publications. 

This  conviction  happened  to  be  confirmed  by  experience. 
The  ignorant  masses  of  the  community  were  yearning  for 
instruction,  and  it  occurred  to  a  few  good  men  that  instruc- 
tion could  most  easily  be  afforded  them  through  the  publica- 
tion of  some  cheap  and  useful  periodicals.  Charles  Knight, 
a  London  publisher,  endowed  with  abiUiy,  advanced  views, 
and  a  benevolent  disposition,  undertook  to  carry  out  the 
idea;  and  a  committee  was  at  once  formed  for  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  age  allowed  their  names  to  be  placed  upon  the  committee. 
Brougham  was  its  chairman ;  Althorp  and  Russell ;  Hallam, 
the  historian;  Denman,  the  Chief  Justice;  Bell,  the  physio- 
logist; Lubbock,  the  astronomer;  Shee,  the  Academician, 
served  upon  it.  James  Mill  and  Roget  represented  at  its 
meetings  the  philosophy  of  a  past  age ;  Cornewall  Lewis  and 
1  Haiuard,  voL  xiiii,  p.  ii?7  ;  and  cf.  vol  ixx.  p.  844. 
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Herman  Merivale,  Rowlaad  Hill  and  hU  brother  Matthew, 
the  spirit  of  the  rising  generation.  In  1833  the  committee 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  Penny  Magazine. 
The  sale  of  a  single  issue  of  the  magazine  reached  tiouioitiie 
aoo.ooo  copies.!  In  1833  the  society  embarked  on  K.Toi»L«igs 
a  more  ambitious  project,  the  publication  of  the  °'^' 
Penny  Cydopadia.  The  success  of  these  periodicals  proved 
that  the  public  appetite  for  useful  knowledge  was  large  and 
general,  and  that  clieap  works,  well  and  ably  written,  were 
certain  of  a  ready  sale. 

Penny  M^^azines  and  Penny  Cyclopaedias  were  spreading 
useful  information  through  the  nation  as  it  had  never  been 
spread  before.  Politicians  were  naturally  reflecting  that,  but 
for  the  Stamp  Acts,  political  knowledge  could  be  spread  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Stamp  Acts  made  it  difficuh  for  any  one 
who  was  not  a  rich  man  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  daily  news- 
paper. The  subscription  to  an  ordinary  paper  amounted  to 
rather  more  than  nine  pounds  a  year,  a  sum  which  a  poor  man 
could  not  possibly  afford.^  Radical  politicians  ccmsequently 
desired  to  repeal  or  reduce  the  tax,  and  thus  encourage  the 
operatiotis  of  the  papers.  This  proposal  was  met  by  Althorp, 
in  1S34,  and  b;  Spring  Rice,  in  1835,  with  the  rejoinder  that 
the  revenue  could  not  afford  the  change.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Eulwer  Lytton,  who  was  the  chief  advocate  of  reform,  en- 


1   1835  amounted  to  about 
xs.oexi.'xa,  :     '        '         ' 

placed  IhE  citculailon  al  35,000,000,  and  assumed  Ibat  20,ooo,a»  weekly 
papirrs  and  13,000,000  daily  papeis  were  circulaled  yearly.  The  10,000,000 
weekly  papers  would  have  supplied  a  weekly  newspaper  to  400,000  people ; 
the  13,000,000  daily  papers  would  have  supplied  a  daily  paper  (o  ralher  less 
Ihau  30,000  people.  Aisuniin^  thai  each  paper  had  ten  readers,  4,000,000 
persons,  or  one  person  in  every  six  of  the  population,  may  possibly  have  had 
access  to  a  weekly 'neivsp.i per,  and  500,000  persons,  or  one  person  in  every 
five  hundred,  to  a  daily  paper.  At  the  present  time  three  London  journals 
alone— the  Daily  TtUgnph.  the  Daily  News,  and  the  Standard— ifiW  more 
ihan  500.000  copies  a  day,  or  3,000,000  cop;es  a  week.  Their  sale,  therefore, 
in  eleven  weeks  is  as  large  as  was  the  sale  of  all  the  papers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1S35  in  a  year. 
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deavoured  to  show' that  the  reduction  of  the  tax  from  fourpence 
Eui-er         to  ^  penny  would  involve  no  loss.     The  circulation 

ijt.'J^tH  *^f  ^^^  newspapers,  he  argued,  would  be  trebled  by 
[!»'^'"='  the  change.  The  new  penny  duly  would  conse- 
ihe  lu.  quently  produce  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  old  four- 
penny  duty,  and  the  residue  of  the  loss  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  increased  yield  of  the  tax  on  advertise- 
ments and  the  excise  on  paper.  The  newspaper  stamp  yielded 
^£'450,000  a  year;  and  Spring  Rice  declined  to  sacrifice  a 
certain  revenue  of  this  amount  on  the  hypothetical  calculation 
which  Bulwer  Lytton  offered  him.  The  newspaper  tax  was 
in  consequence  preserved ;  and  its  consideration  deferred  till 
another  opportunity.^ 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
question  could  not  be  permanently  postponed.  Member  after 
member  rose  to  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  tax ; 
and  Spring  Rice  was  compelled  to  pledge  himself  to  its  repeal, 
so  soon  as  the  revenue  could  bear  the  loss  of  it.  In  1835 
The  Budgsi  ^^^  Treasury,  on  Spring  Rice's  showing,  could  not 
of  1835-  afford  to  abandon  a  single  tax.     The  entire  revenue 

of  the  year  was  placed  at  ^^45, 550,000,  the  expenditure  at 
;£44,7i5,ooo.  Nominally  there  was  a  surplus  of  ^835,000. 
But  the  greater  portion  of  this  surplus,  possibly  the  whole 
of  it,  was  required  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  West  Indian 
Loan;  and  the  revenue  was,  therefore,  only  just  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  country,'     If  Spring  Rice's 

'  For  Althorp's  refusal  see  Hansard,  vol,  iiiiu  pp,  laio,  1333.     For  Spring 
Rice's,  ibid.,  vol  mi,    pp.  6=3,  B6a.     For  Bulwer   Lyilon's  speech,   ibid., 
p.  833;  and  cF.  p.  S41. 
'  The  exact  figures  were  as  follows  ; — 

Raiaaie.  Exptnditare. 

Customs  .  .  .  £ao,ooo,aoa  Debt  .  .  ,  j£j8.S40,ooo 
Excise  ....  13,370,000  Consolidated  Fund .  3,040,000 
Stamps.       ■        .        .      6,980,000       Supplies.       .        .    14,135,000 

Taies    ....       3,600,000  

Post  Office    .        .         .       1,500,000  ^44,715,000 

Miscellaneous       .        .         300,000 

^Hansard,  vol  xxi.  pp.  513,  521. 
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figures  were  correct  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  justice  of 
his  conclusion,  that  the  Treasury  could  not  afford  to  give 
up  a  single  tax ;  and  there  were  few  economists  in  the  House 
who  would  have .  ventured  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  Rice's 
statistics.  There  were  greater  financiers,  there  were  better 
economists,  there  were  abler  statesmen,  there  were  more  elo- 
quent orators  than  Rice  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  there 
was  no  one  who  could  vie  with  him  in  figures.  The  speeches 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  positively  bristled  with 
statistics ;  and  figures  were  almost  the  only  arguments  which 
he  ever  condescended  to  use.  His  figures  were  available  for 
every  emergency.  He  had  figures  to  prove  that  the  Irish  were 
prosperous.  He  had  figures  to  prove  that  the  poorer  classes 
were  not  unduly  taxed.  He  had  figures  in  1835  to  save  the 
newspaper  tax.  But  the  event  in  1836  proved  the  inaccuracy 
of  his  own  estimates.  In  1835  he  had  expected  a  revenue 
of  ;^45,5So,ooOi  and  he  received  a  revenue  of  ;£'46, 38 1,000, 
He  had  anticipated  an  expenditure  of  ;£44,jis,ooo,  and  he 
expended  ;^44,995,ooa  Instead  of  a  surplus  of  ^835,000 
to  meet  the  charge  of  the  West  India  Loan,  he  had  actually 
obtained  a  surplus  of  ^^i, 386, 000.  The  cautious  forebodings 
which  he  had  expressed  in  1835  had  proved  unnecessary.  In 
1836  he  placed  the  probable  income  at  ;£46,98o,ooo,  j^,^  Budget 
the  expenditureat;^4S,zo5,8o7  ;  the  charge  for  the  °''^i^ 
West  India  Loan  at  ;^i,i  11,863,  ^^^  surplus  at  :£662,33o.i 
This  surplus  obviously  enabled  him  to  redeem  the  pledge 
which  he  had  given  the  year  before.     He  reduced  the  tax  on 

'  Tbe  expenditure  was  as  follows : — 

Debt  and  Consolidated  Fund   ....     jfao.Sao.ooo 
Supply  Services 14,585,807 

^45,205,807 
West  India  Loan 1,111,363 

^46,317,670 
SuTfdas 663,330 

Rerenne ^£46,980,000 

—H^uard,  voL  xriiit.  p.  635, 
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newspapers  from  fourpence  to  a  penny,  ^  But  he  was  able  to 
The  news.  ^°  more  than  this.  The  excise  on  paper  was  open 
kH^h"  10  ***  many  objections.  For  the  purposes  of  the  tax  all 
•  penny.  sorts  of  paper  were  divided  into  two  classes.  First- 
class  paper,  comprising  every  kind  not  manufactured  wholly 
out  of  tarred  ropes,  paid  a  duty  of  28^.  per  cwt.  Paper  made 
_  wholly  of  tarred  ropes  was  called  second-class  paper,  and  paid 
a  duty  of  14J,  per  cwt.  The  so-called  first-class  paper  com- 
prised all  paper  on  which  it  was  possible  to  write  or  to  prin^ 
from  the  high-priced  note-paper  which  was  the  luxury  of  the 
rich,  and  which  could  only  be  purchased  for  iraj.  per  cwt., 
to  the  thin  paper  on  which  the  poorest  journals  were  printed, 
and  which  could  have  been  bought  without  the  duty  for  one- 
fourth  of  that  sum.  The  excise,  therefore,  on  the  cheaper 
papers  was  proportionately  heavier  than  the  tax  on  the  dearer 
papers.  But  this  inconsistency  was  only  one  of  the  many 
inconveniences  which  arose  from  the  duty.  The  stipulation 
that  the  second-class  paper  should  be  made  only  of  tarred 
ropes  needlessly  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the  manu- 
facturers. Coarse  sacking  and  refuse  rags  were  equally  suitable 
for  the  manufaclure  of  rough  packing-paper,  and  the  manu- 
facturer was  only  prevented  from  using  them  by  the  double 

duty  which  their  use  involved.  Rice  decided  on 
datyn-         abolishing  the  distinction   between    first-class  and 

second-class  papers,  and  on  levying  the  same  duty 
of  14s.  per  cwt.  on  all  paper.  His  decision  relieved  the 
manufacturer  frotrf  much  vexatious  supervision ;  it  cheapened 
all  kinds  of  paper ;  it  encouraged  literature  by  reducing  one 
of  the  taxes  which  had  impeded  its  progress ;  it  stimulated 
the  growth  of  the  paper  trade,* 

'  Rice  proposed  that  a  newspaper  which  did  not  eitceed  a  oertain  5116(1530 
superficial  inches)  should  pay  Ihe  penny  duty.  Il  was  objecled  that  (his  site 
ejaelly  suiled  the  ChroniiU.  the  organ  of  the  Whigs,  which  was  printed  on 
one  la.rge  sheet,  and  thai  il  did  not  suit  the  Tirnti  and  other  papers,  which 
supported  the  Tories,  and  were  printed  on  a  double  sheet.  In  consequence 
the  proposal,  which  was  carried,  aroused  a  great  deal  of  angry  discusaioti. 
Hansard,  vol.  nxiii.  pp.  517.  6Bci 

"  M'CuUo^h,  ad  verb.  ■■Paper."  Ibid.,  p.  665.  Rice  at  the  same  lime 
abolished  the  additional  duty  which  had  up  to  t>at  time  been  i/nposed  on  all 
stained  paper. 
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These  changes  absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  Rice's  sur- 
plus. The  Liberals  were  irarmly  in  iavour  of  them.  The 
difTusion  of  knowledge  which  would  result  from  a  cheaper 
press  would,  they  thought,  prove  ultimately  beneficial  to  the 
country  and  themselves.  The  Conservatives,  on  the  contrary, 
had  no  anxiety  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  loner 
orders,  and  put  up  Knightley,  the  member  for  Northampton- 
shire, to  suggest  a  reduction  of  the  soap  duties,  instead  of  the 
reduction  of  the  newspaper  5tamp.>  Knightley  desired  to 
reduce  the  tax  on  soap  from  ij(£  to  iii.  per  lb.,  and  was 
beaten  by  241  votes  to  208.*  Spring  Rice  was  able  to 
maintain  his  own  proposal  and  to  reduce  the  newspaper  tax. 
In  one  sense  his  measure  proved  very  successful.  Before 
five  years  had  passed  the  circulation  of  the  newspaper  press 
was  nearly  doubled.^  In  another  sense  the  reform  was  less 
thorough.  The  high-class  newspapers  ^reduced  their  price 
from  "jd.  to  $4.  Such  a  reduction  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
the  poorer  classes  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  newspaper.  A 
daily  paper  still  cost  from  ^£4  to  ^7  a  year ;  and  the  mass 
of  the  population  could  not  afford  this  sum  out  of  their  scanty 
earnings.  The  alteration  in  the  stamp  duties  placed  the 
newspapers  in  the  hands'  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  it 
failed  to  extend  political  knowleidge  to  the  lower  orders.* 

^  A  molion  had  already  heen  made  for  the  repeal  of  Ibe  soap  duties  and  the 
BubsliUition  for  ihem  of  B  lax  on  tallow,  and  had  only  been  lost  by  195  votes 
lo  125.     Hansard,  vol.  i.jxa.  pp.  363-383. 

:  a  Ibid.,  vol,  miv.  pp.  613-663.  It  wss  in  this  debate  that  Kearsley,  the 
member  for  Wigan.  described  h  speech  of  Roebuck's  (who  had  been  comment- 
ing on  the  contents  of  the  Jokm  Bull  and  other  high-priced  papers)  as  "dis- 
gusiiog."  The  remark  induced  the  Intcrfetenoe  of  ilie  Chairman  ;  nnd  Paul 
Melhuen,  one  of  the  membeis  for  .Wiltshire,  supported  the  Chair.  Keanley 
retarted  on  Methuen  the  winy  but  irreverent  reply,  "Paul,  Paul,  why  perse- 
culest  thou  me?"  Ibid.,  p.  655.  Tbe  conversation  is  n  g>:KHi  example  of 
patliBOientarr  mannen  in  1836.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  the  preceding  ten 
days,  Ihe  Speaker's  nuthority  had  been  twice  invoked  lo  prevent  a  hostile 
eBcounterbetween  Honourable  Members  (ibid.,  pp.  486,  528),  and  that,  before 
tbe  session  closed,  ooe  Honourable  Member  assured  another  that  he  would 
"  make  him  remember  "  a  remark  which  he  bad  overheard.  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxv, 
p.  64a. 

•  It  rose  tioin  35,800,000  (061,600,000, 

*  Tbe  bill  bj  which  ihe  newspaper  duly  was  reduoed  was  nmended,  on 
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The  Budget,  however,  was  generally  popular;  but  there  was 
one  class  in  the  community  which  was  dissatisfied  with  its 
proposals.  The  agriculturists  had  for  years  been  claiming 
some  assistance  from  the  Legislature.  The  cheap  wheat, 
which  »ras  making  the  poverty  of  the  lower  orders  tolerable, 
was  throwii^  land  in  eveiy  part  of  the  kingdom  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  landlord  could  find  no  tenant  for  his  farm ;  and 
the  tenant  was  reduced  to  the  lot  of  a  labourer.  The  price  of 
wheat,  which  had  reached  126^.  6ci.  the  imperial  quarter  in  iSri, 
fell  to  391.  41/.  in  1835.  The  agriculturists  had  not  experi- 
enced such  a  price  for  nearly  sixty  years;  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  were  loudly  clamouring  for  relief. 

The  agriculturists,  indeed,  had  no  longer  the  weight  in 
Parliament  which  they  had  enjoyed  twelve  years  before. 
But  they  were  joined  in  every  great  debate  by  a  party  among 
the  Radicals :  some  of  whom  attributed  agricultural  distress 
to  the  inconvertible  paper  currency,  which  had  been  established 
in  1819,  while  others  shared  the  sympathetic  views  which 
Cobbett,  as  a  farmer,  expressed  for  his  brother  farmers.  Thus 
reinforced,  the  agriculturists  were  able  to  present  an  imposing 
appearance  in  every  debate,  and  to  insist  on  attention  being 
paid  to  their  demands.  For  years  Lord  Chandos  had  made 
himself  the  chief  representative  of  the  farmers.  On  the  loth 
of  March  1835  he  unsuccessfully  advocated  the  repeal  of 
the  malt  duty.^     On  the  25th  of  May  he  moved  an  address 

Lifndhurst'i  moliOD  ia  tbe  LonU,  by  the  omissioD  of  the  clauses  which  required 
bU  the  proprietors  of  every  newspaper  la  be  registered.  Uaniard,  itA.  iixv. 
pp.  971-990.  The  House  of  Commons  refused  to  accept  amendments  to  a 
money  bill.  The  bill  wu  accordingly  dropped,  and  a  new  bill  brought  in  and 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  two  days,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  (ibid.,  pp. 
109a,  1094),  by  whom  it  was  passed.  It  was  supposed  that  the  original  clause 
was  particularly  distasteful  to  Walter,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  Times, 
a  journal  which  had  distinguished  itself  by  attacking  the  ministry.  Melbourne 
very  unnecessarily  described  Waller  as  "  a  fellow  who  had  raised  himself  from 
a  humble  station  in  life  to  that  of  member  for  a  county,  who  feared  that  his 
veracity  might  be  impeached  or  bis  vanity  injured."  Ibid.,  p.  986.  Waller 
retorted  that  no  Lamb  "had  been  distinguished  for  any  merit  of  any  kind 
until  his  Majesty  had,  unfortunately,  called  to  his  councils  the  iudividual  who 
was  now  considered  as  head  of  the  Government."  Ibid.,  pp.  1191,  119a. 
>  Ibid.,  voU  xxn.  p.  735. 
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asking  for  the  immediate  removal  of  some  of  the  burdens 
upon  land.'  Russell,  as  leader  of  the  House,  met  the  motion 
with  an  amendment  which  pledged  Parliament  to  some' 
reduction  in  the  burden  of  the  county  rates.*  Russell's 
promise  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  agiicullurists.  They 
divided  against  his  amendment,  and  were  beaten  by  an  votes 
to  150.8 

The  agriculturists  had  frequently  secured  a  more  favourable 
division.  The  debate  was,  however,  recollected  because  it 
was  the  last  in  which  they  had  the  advantage  of  xhedtaibof 
Cobbett's  assistance.  His  death,  immediately  after-  Cobb;!!, 
wards,  removed  a  striking  figiwe  from  the  House  of  Commons.- 
Yet  the  work  which  it  was  Cobbett's  business  to  do  was 
already  done,  and  his  loss  left  no  void  which  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  filling.  Cobbett's  influence,  indeed,  waned  from 
ihe  moment  when  the  electors  of  Oldham  chose  him  as  their 
representative.  His  parliamentary  duties  compelled  him 
to  neglect  his  Register,  and  the  circulation  of  his  paper 
suffered  in  consequence.  The  diminution  of  his  literary 
influence  was  not  compensated  by  any  impression  which  he 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Cobbett  had  succeeded 
in  many  things,  but  he  failed  to  attain  parliamentary  dis- 
tinction. His  undoubted  abilities  were  not  adapted  to  the 
atmosphere  of  Westminster ;  and  the  arguments  which  had 
frightened  a  ministry,  when  they  were  stated  in  the  pages  of 
the  Regisler,  only  excited  ridicule  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Cobbett,  in  fact,  proved,  ai^er  his  entrance  into  Parliament, 
that  liis  opinions  on  mahy  subjects  were  as  illiberal  as  those 
of  the  upper  classes  who  were  the  object  of  his  unceasing 
invective.*     Liberal  men  were  desirous   of  removing  every 

^  Haniard,  vol.  Tiviij.  pp.  -Bi,  91. 

'  The  Government,  in  1836,  undertook  to  relieve  the  counl)'  rates  of  one- 

granled  without  a  strong  protest  from  Hume.    Ibid.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  1057. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  ixviil.  p.  137. 

*  For  bis  views  on  the  upper  dosses  see  itiid.,  voL  xv.  p,  S55.  where 
he  declares  that  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  were  Ihe  most  unjust  body  of  men  that  ever  lived  on  the  tace  of  tha 
earth.    And  cf.  ibid. ,  vol.  xvt.  p.  383. 

VOL,  IV. 
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Teligious  disability  from  the  statute  book,  and  Cobbett  de- 
clared that  he  would  "oppose  every  attempt  to  emancipate 
Ihe  Jew  and  to  unchristianise  the  country."'  Advanced 
thinkers  were  endeavouring  to  assist  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge, and  Cobbett  thought  proper  to  attack  a  small  giant 
for  educating  the  people,  and  to  inveigh  against  the  utility  of 
the  British  Museum.  Liberal  pohticians  were  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  employing  paid  magistrates  in  the  largest 
towns,  and  Cobbett  went  out  of  his  way  to  condemn  this 
expenditure.' 

An  unreasoning  hatred  of  the  upper  classes,  an  undiscrimi- 
nating  dislike  of  all  expenditure,  were  the  leading  characteristics 
of  Cobbett's  political  opinions ;  and  the  agitator  lost  weight 
from  his  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  the  bad  and  the 
good  of  the  system  which  he  assailed.  His  impassioned  in- 
vective was  only  half  sincere.  Persecution  and  the  RegisUr 
had  made  him  a  Radical;  but  nature,  which  had  given  him 
a  taste  for  rural  pursuits,  had  intended  him  for  a  Tory,  His 
head  was  in  the  Register,  inveighing  against  everything  that 
was  old ;  but  his  heart  was  at  Botley,  clinging  to  the  old 
traditions  which  modern  ideas  were  gradually  extirpating  from 
agriculture.  Outbidding  the  Radicals  on  some  questions,  out- 
bidding tiie  Tories  on  others,  he  failed  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  either  party,  or  to  acquire  any  definite  position  in 
political  circles. 

Cobbett's  death  >  deprived  the  agriculturists  of  a  firm  ally, 
and  agriculture  was  never  in  greater  need  of  help.  The  price 
of  wheat,  it  has  already  been  stated,  had  fallen  to  39J.  4</.  in 
1835;  but  this  fact  only  imperfectly  represents  the  stringency 
of  the  crisis  to  the  agricultural  interest.  In  January  the 
average  had  amounted  to  401.  70". ;  in  December  it  had  fallen 

I  Hansard,  vol  iv.  p.  635 ;  and  vol  ivL  p.  11, 

«  Ibid-p  vol  iiii.  p.  6ai. 

*  Three  monlbs  before  Cobbeti's  death  a.  man  who  was  frequentlf  associnled 
wiih  bini— Hunt,  the  hero  of  Spa  Fields  and  Peterloo— died.  He  had  been 
memlxr  for  Preston  in  the  unrefoimed  Parliament,  and  continued  lo  represent 
it  till  after  the  Reform  A«.  There  is  an  appreciative  notice  of  him  in  the 
Ann.  Seg.,  1835,  Chroti.,  p.  215. 
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to  36J,  8ti.^  The  distress  of  the  agriculturists  was  so  great 
that  some  of  them,  meetitig  at  Fraralingham,  actually  pro- 
posed to  stop  the  supplies  till  their  grievances  were  redressed ; 
and  the  ministry,  without  waiting  for  any  pressure  from  the 
county  members,  recommended  inquiry  in  the  Speech  from 
the  throna  On  the  motion  of  Russell  a  select  commiiee  was 
appointed,  on  the  8th  of  FehruaiT,  "to  inquire  into  Afitah 
the  state  of  agriculture."  ^  The  agriculturists  could  com™i'M 
not  complain  of  any  further  disregard  of  tlieir  in-  ■ppoi""*'- 
terestsby  Parliament;  and  the  country  awaited  with  expecta- 
tion the  report  of  the  Commons'  committee.  Never  had  a 
committee  been  constituted  more  likely  to  do  justice  to  the 
agriculturists.  Thirty-three  members  sat  upon  it,  and  most 
of  the  thirty-three  were  county  members.  The  committee 
selected  as  its  chairman  Mr.  Lefevre,  a  comparatively  young 
man,  who  rose  a  few  years  afterwards  to  the  highest  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  excellent  abilities,  whose 
strong  frame,  and  whose  keen  relish  for  rural  pursuits  made 
him  an  admirable  example  of  an  English  gentleman.  Mr- 
Lefevre  did  his  duty  laboriously  and  impartially.  He  took 
care  that  every  interest  should  have  an  impartial  hearing ;  and 
he  drafted  a  report  which  he  himself  thought  was  fully  justified 
by  the  evidence  His  proposed  report,  though  it  contem- 
plated a  reduction  in  the  malt-tax,^  told  the  farmers  plainly 
enough  that  they  must  look  for  relief  to  their  landlords,  and 
not  to  the  Legislature.  County  members  who  had  agitated  for 
inquiry  could  not  resist  the  force  of  this  conclusion,  but  they 
were  not  prepared  to  endorse  it.  Graham,  to  help  tliem  out  of 
their  dilemma,  moved  that  the  evidence  should  be  re-  j,  „p^j,i« 
ported  without  any  obsen-ations.  Chandos  seconded  ""hom 
Graham's  recommendation.  Russell,  deferring  lo  "po"- 
Chandos's  opinion,  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  Peel,  who 
had  only  reluctantly  assented  to  the  committee's  appoint- 
ment, agreed  to  it ;  and  the  committee,  deprived  of  the  help 

1  Ann.  Rig.,  1835.  Chron.,  p.  073. 
»  Hansani,  vol.  xnxi.  pp.  147-163. 
•  Ibid.,  vol.  iHvii.  p.  610. 
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of  its    leading  counsellprs,    unanimously   adopted   Graham's 
suggestion.! 

The  inquiry  recommended  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
and  anxiously  awaited  in  the  country,  had  terminated  in  failure; 
and  the  farmers,  at  last  discovering  that  their  landlords  had 
nothing  to  recommend,  ceased  from  urging  inquiry  into  their 
grievances.  Forty-three  years  passed,  and  nearly  all  the 
memhers  of  the  old  committee  had  dropped  one  by  one  into 
the  grave,  before  another  ministry,  probably  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  1836,  undertook  to  institute  a  new  inquiry,  Mr. 
Lefcvre's  draft  report  had  proved  more  powerful  than  all  the 
ai^uments  of  all  the  economists,  and  had  effectually  disabused 
the  county  members  of  any  notion  of  obtaining  relief  from  the 
State.  For  once  a  failure  had  proved  more  influential  than  a 
success ;  but  the  failure  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  was  in 
The  fiiiuro  ''^^'^ ''"')'  tjpical  of  the  session  in  which  it  occurred, 
of  lilt  The  fate   of  the   Irish  measures  proved  that  the 

ministry  was  unable  to  force  any  proposal  through 
Parliament;  and  Tory  peers,  under  the  guidance  of  Lynd- 
hurst,  took  pleasure  in  displaying  their  abiUty  to  reject  or 
remodel  every  proposal  that  came  before  them.  The  ministry 
desired  to  introduce  some  technical  amendments  into  the 
English  Corporation  Act  The  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords.  The  ministry  desired  to  place  the  estates  of  public 
charities  under  elected  managers.  The  measure  was  also 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  These  and  other  similar  reverses 
emphasised  the  conduct  of  the  Peers  in  recasting  the  Irish 
measures  of  the  Government  Such  conduct  on  their  part 
would  have  precipitated  a  revolution  in  1833 ;  it  excited  more 
amusement  than  remonstrance  in  1836.  The  great  victory  of 
1832  had,  in  fact,  produced  in  a  limited  way  the  consequences 
which  had  resulted  from  the  great  convulsion  of  1789.  Timid 
politicians,  alarmed  at  the  excesses  of  the  republicans  in 
.France,  had  rallied  in  support  of  Pitt  in  the  closing  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  timid  politicians,  alarmed  at  the 
power  of  the  tide  which  forced  the  Reform  Act  through  Parlia- 
1  Hamard,  vol.  mv.  pp.  381-398. 
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ment,  vere  rallfing  in  support  of  king  and  peerage  in  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  England  was  concerned,  Liberal  politicians 
could  claim  that  the  session  of  1836  had  not  proved  an  entire 
failure.  A  year,  in  which  a  Registration  Act  had  passed,  in 
nhich  the  marriage  laws  had  b^en  amended,  and  in  which  steps 
had  been  taken  for  compulsory  commutation  of  tithes,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  undistinguished.  But  these  successes  could 
not  reconcile  Irish  politicians  to  the  loss  of  every  measure  of 
Reform  which  had  been  introduced  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland;  and  Ireland  was,  in  consequence,  in  a  condition 
which  made  even  Tories  ambitious  for  office  anxious,  ^he  ■.taw 
The  loss  of  the  Municipal  Bill  had  exposed  the  ofire'and, 
unhappy  Irishman  whose  lot  lay  in  a  town  to  a  continuance 
of  misgovern  men  t  The  loss  of  the  Tithe  Bill  had  perpetuated 
the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  cottier.  The  agitation  which 
O'Connetl  had  attempted  in  Great  Britain  had  ended  in  a 
miserable  failure.  The  people,  like  the  deaf  adder  of  the 
Psalmist,  had  shut  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  orator  and 
had  refused  £0  be  beguiled  by  the  dexterity  of  his  charming. 
But  the  Irish,  at  any  rate,  were  ready  enough  to  Listen  to  their 
old  leaders.  Sheil  and  Grattan  were  calling  upon  Ireland  for 
"a  development  of  the  might  which  slumbers  in  her  arm." 
On  the  advice  of  a  dexterous  barrister  a  committee  was  formed 
in  Dublin  for  the  ptu^ose  of  oi^anising  monster  meetings  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  for  petitioning  Parliament  for 
municipal  and  tithe  reform.  The  committee,  after  a  short 
esdstence,  assumed  a  more  formidable  character.  Its  members 
converted  themselves  into  a  general  or  National  Association 
which  undertook  to  influence  every  parliamentary 
election.  Except  that  it  bore  another  name,  and  Niiioiui 
that  it  enlisted  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  sup-  ■*"™*"°"* 
poTt,i  the  new  association  differed  in  nothing  from  the  old 
association  which  had  been  suppressed  in  1829.  Like  the 
old  association,  it  had  its  periodical  meetings,  its  local 
machinery,  and  its  "justice"  rent  Like  the  old  association, 
1  Hansard,  vol.  »xivi.  p.  93. 
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it  had  the  advantage  of  O'Connell's  advice,  the  stimulus  of 
O'Connell's  eloquence. 

The  Tories  were  indirectly  responsible  for  the  agitation 
which  thus  prevailed.  They  were,  however,  too  angry  and 
too  frightened  to  recognise  their  own  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  "  The  bloated  and  ferocious  monster,"  as  one  of  their 
annalists  called  the  association,  was  extending  "  its  monstrous 
and  grasping  limbs  "  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces,  "  tainting 
with  its  poisonous  breath  the  political  and  social  atmosphere." 
There  was  no  time  for  considering  the  causes  which  had 
produced  the  brute;  the  monster  had  to  be  destroyed.'  Un- 
luckily, however,  for  the  Tories,  men  were  in  office  who  had 
no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  association.  Ministers, 
indeed,  were  ready  enough  to  avow  that  they  saw  its  existence 
with  regret  and  concern.^  They  were  even  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  causes  which  had  led  to  its  foundation  did  not  in  their 
judgment  justify  its  establishment.  But  they  could  not  help 
perceiving  that  the  association  had  been  formed,  not  to  thwart 
the  measures  of  the  Government,  but  to  promote  them ;  that  the 
new  agitation  which  O'Conne;!  was  commencing  was  directed, 
not  against  the  ministry,  but  against  its  opponents;  and  that 
the  Government  had  no  hope  of  resisting  the  keen  attack  of 
the  Tories  without  the  active  assistance  of  the  Irish,  Ever 
since  the  dissolution  of  1834  parties  had  been  evenly  divided 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Whigs  had  been  unable 
to  rely  on  more  than  a  narrow  majority.  In  January  1837 
it  was  estimated  that  319  members  followed  the  lead  of  Peel, 
while  only  332  members  were  ranged  on  the  ministerial  benches. 
The  English  and  Irish  Radicals  could  command  eighty  votes; 
and  their  defection,  therefore,  could  place  the  Government  in 
a  minority  at  any  moment.* 

1  Ann.  Reg..  1836,  Hisl.,  pp.  300-303. 

s  Hansard,  vol.  mvi.  p.  17.  The  expression  was  Melbourne's,  A  Tory 
pndeavouied  to  force  Russell  into  a  similar  declaration  (ibid.,  p.  ga),  and 
Russell  subsequenlly  adopted  Melbourne's  words,  adding,  however,  Plunkel's 
memorable  descrjplion  of  the  Catholic  Association :  "  It  is  ibe  spawn  of  your 
own  wrong."     Ibid.,  p.  aaS. 

'  Ann.  Reg..  1837,  Hist.  p.  17,  note.  The  Speaker  and  ail  vacant  seats 
made  up  the  full  number  of  65S  members. 
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The  narrowness  of  the  majority  by  which  the  Government 
was  supported  urged  both  parties  to  unusual  exertions.  The 
Radicals  of  Batli  and  the  Radicals  of  Middlesex  PoMisi 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  their  ""'^"S'- 
views  on  the  Government.  The  Conservatives  of  Scotland 
accepted  the  challenge;  entertained  Peel  at  a  dinner  at 
Glasgow,  and  applauded  his  uncompromising  declaration  to 
support  Protestantism  and  the  Peerage  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.^  These  demonstrations,  however,  were  of  less  im- 
portance than  a  great  meeting  held  in  Dublin  to  denounce 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Government,  and  to  uphold  the 
Protestant  religioa  Three  thousand  five  hundred  Irish 
Protestants,  headed  by  thiriy  Irish  peers  and  by  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  attended  this  formidable  gathering.  They 
complained  that  the  association  which  had  been  formed  by 
O'Connell  had  persecuted  the  clergy,  had  organised  resistance 
to  the  law,  and  had  convulsed  the  country  by  a  most  pernicious 
agitation.  They  complained  tiiat  the  Viceroy,  by  appointing 
its  members  to  positions  of  trust  and  confidence,  had  encouraged 
its  proceedings  instead  of  suppressing  them.  They  complained 
that  he  had  strained  the  prerogative  of  mercy  by  opening  the 
prison-doors  for  men  who  had  been  rightly  punished.  They 
complained  that  sedition  had  been  encouraged  and  that  loyalty 
had  been  checked  by  this  policy ;  ant!  that  there  was  no  longer 
either  freedom  or  security  in  Ireland  for  the  friends  of  the 
British  connection  and  of  the  Protestant  Establishment^ 

Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain  was  thus  the  victim  of 
political  dissension.  In  both  countries  dissension  was  caused 
by  the  Irish  measures  of  the  ministry.  In  England  these 
measures  were  approved  by  a  minority,  but  were  opposed  by 
the  majority.  In  Ireland  they  were  supported  by  the  majority, 
but  obnoxious  to  the  minority.  The  ministerial  policy  was 
thus  producing  opposite  effects  in  the  two  countries.  In 
England  it  was  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Conseivative 

I  Ain.  Meg..  1837,  HisL,  pp.  .1-17. 

'  Forthe  meeting  see  ibid.,  p.  a8,    I 

from  tbe  meeling,  Hansard,  voL  uxvii 
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party;  in  Ireland  it  was  encouraging  the  efforts  of  O'Connell 
and  the  Repealers.  The  events  which  in  one  country  were 
producing  action  were  promoting  reaction  in  the  other;  and 
ministers,  forced  forward  by  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the 
Irish,  found  that  every  step  which  they  took  in  advance 
separated  them  still  further  from  the  English  people.  This 
circumstance  received  a  memorable  illustration  before  the 
session  was  three  months  old.  In  former  years  Burdett  had 
been  the  darling  of  the  mob,  the  champion  of  the  Radicals, 
and  the  unfailing  advocate  of  Reform.  His  conduct  in  1810 
had  procured  him  the  distinction  of  imprisonment 
joimiho  in  the  Tower;  his  conduct  in  iSxo  had  made  him 
orypaity.  ^  ggcond  time  a  political  martyr.  A  politician  who 
had  twice  proved  the  constancy  of  his  opinions  by  such  an 
ordeal  seemed  a  leader  sani  peur  et  sans  reproehe.  He  repaid 
the  confidence  with  which  the  Radicals  regarded  him  by  apply- 
ing to  their  service  the  powers  of  a  cultured  mind  and  of  a 
stately  or  pompous  eloquence.  Until  1833  Burdett  continued 
constant  to  his  old  friends.  From  1833  close  observers  fancied 
that  they  could  detect  a  slight  alteration  in  his  opinions.  The 
same  influences  which  had  forced  Stanley  and  Graham  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives  were  slowly  operating  on 
Burdett.  Throughout  the  whole  of  1835  and  1836  he  con- 
stantly absented  himself  from  his  parliamentary  duties.  In 
1837.  some  of  his  constituents,  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct, 
called  upon  him  to  resign  his  seat,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
select  some  more  suitable  representative;  and  on  the  24th  of 
April,  Burdett,  deferring  to  their  claim,  accepted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  and  called  upon  tile  electors  of  Westminster  to 
pronounce  their  opinion  on  his  conduct.  In  doing  so  he 
announced  that  he  was  opposed  to  "an  unnatural  alliance, 
an  odious  yet  ludicrous  combination  of  Irish  agitators,  popish 
priests,  and  paid  patriots,  operating  upon  a  well-intentioned  but 
weak  and  vacillating  Administration." ' 

The  defection  of  Burdett  soon  received  a  striking  com- 
mentary.    Tlie  Westminster  electors,  instead  of  rejecting  him. 
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returned  him  over  his  Radical  opponent  by  a  considerable 
majority.     The  Tories  naturally  inferred  from  this     Heisre. 
election  that  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his     f^^w^,,. 
opinions  had  simultaneously  occuned  in  the  views    ■°™'"- 
of  the  Westminster  electors,  and  that  they  shared  his  distrust 
of  the  alliance  between  the  Government  and  O'Connell.     It 
was  everywhere  perceived  that  unpopularity  in  Parliament  and 
unpopularity  out  of  doors  might  at  any  moment  lead  to  the 
fall  of  the  ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  Tory  Government. 

The  formation  of  a  Tory  Government,  moreover,  seemed 
inevitable  from  the  attitude  of  the  Lords.  There  was  no 
prospect  that  the  Tory  peers  would  accept  an  Irish  Tithe  Bill 
with  an  appropriation  clause,  or  that  they  would  assent  to  the 
reform  of  Irish  municipalities.  The  wiser  among  the  Whigs, 
indeed,  perceiving  the  error  which  they  had  made  in  1835  ^V 
refusing  to  accept  a  Tithe  Bill  without  an  appropriation  clause, 
were  anxious  to  retrace  their  steps  and  to  effect  a  compromise 
with  their  opponents."  But  on  the  Municipal  Bill  there  was 
no  hope  of  compromise.  No  Liberal  dared  say  that  a  reform 
which  had  been  applied  to  English  and  Scotch  boroughs 
should  be  refused  to  Ireland ;  and  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  Municipal  Bill  the  Government  accordingly  took  its 
stand.  Russell  reintroduced  the  measure  into  the  ~^,.. 
House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  February.  It  Municipal 
was  read  a  second  time,  almost  without  debate, 
on  the  rytli  of  February,*  and  the  real  contest  was  reserved 
for  the  motion  for  going  into  committee.  The  Tories  then 
repeated  the  tactics  which  they  had  adopted  in  the  previous 
year.  Francis  Egerton  again  proposed  that  the  committee 
should  l>e  instructed  to  provide  for  the  abolition  of  the  exist- 
ing municipalities  ;  and  that  they  should  make  some  fresh 
arrangements  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  peace 
and  good  government  of  Irish  towns.*  The  Tories  had  thus 
egain  raised  the  distinct  issue  whether  Ireland  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  local  government.  Their 
ixvi.  p.  633. 
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mistake  in  taking  this  course  was  soon  visible.  In  1836  they 
had  been  (iefeated  on  Egerton's  motion  by  307  votes  to  243. 
In  1837  the  Government  majority  rose  to  322  votes:  the 
number  of  its  own  supporters  remained  almost  stationary.^ 

Egerton  and  the  Tories  had  done  their  best  to  strengthen 
the  Government.  They  had  given  the  ministry  the  greatest 
victory  which  it  had  ever  won,  and  induced  the  country  to 
believe  that  it  might  stand  after  all.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the 
ministry  had  quietly  persevered  with  its  Irish  measures,  this 
impression  might  have  been  undisturbed.  The  Government, 
however,  felt  it  necessary  to  do  something  to  satisfy  its  English 
supporters.  The  Dissenters  were  not  contented  with  the 
Marriage  Act  of  the  previous  sessioa  They  complained  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  bury  their  own  dead  ;  that  they  were 
Ota,^  liable  to  be  rated  for  the  support  of  a  Church  whose 

rale*.  vjews  they  did  not  share,  and  whose  services  they 

did  not  attend;  and  that  their  children  were  still  excluded 
from  graduating  at  the  old  Universities.  In  1834  Althorp 
had  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  Church  rates. 
On  the  3rd  of  March  1837  Spring  Rice  introduced  another 
proposal  with  the  same  objecL  He  desired  to  vest  the 
management  of  the  Church  estates  in  an  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  ;  to  increase  the  value  of  the  Bishops'  lands  by 
abolishing  fines,  and  by  enabling  the  commissioners  to  lease 
them  in  perpetuity  or  for  long  periods  instead  of  for  only 
twenty-one  years ;  and  to  devote  the  money  which  was  ol>- 
tained  in  this  way  to  the  repair  of  churches.*  The  scheme 
which  was  thus  proposed  excited  consternation  amongst 
Churchmen.  They  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the  Church 
estates  to  provide  the  Bishops  with  adequate  salaries  and  to 
supply  the  place  of  Church  rates  ;  they  objected  to  the  Churcli 
being  deprived  of  a  fund  which  yielded  ^250,000  a  year; 
and  they  dishked  making  any  concession  to  Dissenters,  who 
had  extorted  it  by  agitation  or  by  resistance  to  a  legal  tax. 
In  England  the  Church  still  commanded  the  support  of  the 
majority.     In  England,  therefore,  Spring  Rice's  proposal  only 

1  Haiimrd,  vol.  xxxvL,  p.  95B.  *  Ibid.,  p.  1307. 
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increased  the  reaction  against  ihe  Liberal  nieastiies  of  tlie 
ministry.  Tlie  iieads  of  the  Cliurch  solemnly  protested 
against  it.^  The  representatives  of  the  Church  in  the  House 
of  Commons  stated  and  re-stated  their  objections  to  it  for  four 
nights;  and  the  resolutions  which  Spring  Rice  had  proposed 
were  ultimately  adopted  by  only  273  votes  to  250.^  The 
division  presented  a  slriking  contrast  to  the  great  victory  which 
the  ministry  had  gained  less  than  three  weeks  before  on  the 
Irish  Corporation  Bill.  It  was  seen  at  once  that  a  measure 
carried  by  only  a  narrow  majority,  and  resisted  by  the  full  force 
of  the  Church,  had  no  chance  of  becoming  law  j  and  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  ministry  which  had  committed 
itself  to  its  provisions  had  narrowed  its  chances  of  surviving 
the  struggles  of  the  session," 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill  continued  to 
make  progress.  On  the  zotii  of  March  it  was  passed  rapidly 
through  committee;  on  the  nth  of  April,  after  two  Thtm- 
nights'  debate,  it  was  read  a  third  time  by  302  votes  fJ^Muni. 
to  247.*  Even  Tory  peers  did  not  venture  on  cipaii^.L 
summarily  rejecting  a  reform  which  had  been  supported  by 
majorities  of  eighty  and  fifty-five  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tories,  however,  though  they  were  afraid  of  rejecting 
the  bill,  were  in  no  mood  to  adopt  it;  and  they  accordingly 
devised  a  singular  expedient  for  postponing  its  consideration. 
The  king,  in  opening  Parliament,  had  declared  that  there 
were  three  measures  affecting  Ireland  which  he  recommended 
to  the  early  consideration  of  the  Legislature — the  constitmion 
of  the  municipalities,  the  law  respecting  the  collection  of  tithes, 
and  the  establishment  of  some  adequate  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  three  subjects  had  been  linked 
together  by  the  king :  it  was  neither  right  nor  expedient  that 

1  Hansari,  vol.  ixxvu,  pp.  147-159. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  549.  When  the  rfsolutions  were  reported  a  motion  was  made 
that  the  increased  funds  should  be  applied  to  purposes  of  religious  instruction 
within  the  Church.  This  moiioa  was  withdrawn,  and  the  resolutions  were 
only  carried  by  287  votes  10  28a.  Ibid,  voL  ixxviii.  p.  1073.  This  division 
"settled"  Spring  Rice's  scheme. 

*  Gmitle.  lol.  ili.  p.  392.  •  Hansard,  vol.  xxivii.  p.  iiio. 
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the  Lords  should  separate  them.  In  these  circumstances 
Wellington  suggested  that  the  Municipal  Bill  should  be  post- 
poned umii  the  two  other  measures  were  before  the  Peers.^ 
The  suggestion  was  adopted  at  a  private  meeting  of  the 
Tories.*  They  consented  to  the  bill  being  read 
liveai.imde  a  second  time  on  the  25th  of  April;"  but  they 
■  succeeded  in  postponing  its  consideration  in  com- 
mittee from  the  5th  of  May  to  the  9th  of  June.*  On  the 
9lh  of  June  they  obtained  its  further  postponement  to  the 
3rd  of  July.' 

The  action  of  the  Lords  was  the  more  unjustifiable,  because 
the  Government  was  already  dealing  with  the  two  other 
measures  which  had  been  announced  in  the  King's  Speech. 
On  the  13th  of  February  Russell  explained  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  institute  a  poor  law  in  Ireland ;  on 
the  ist  of  May,  a  week  after  the  second  reading  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Bill  in  the  Lords,  Morpeth  introduced  his  Tithe  Bill* 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  Tory  lords  to  say  that  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  were  not  before  the  Legislature ; 
they  could  only  contend  that  they  had  not  yet  come  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Radicals  accordingly  thought  that 
the  ministry  should  reply  to  the  challenge  of  the  Peers  by 
withdrawing  the  Tithe  Bill.  The  language  which  Russell  had 
used  in  private  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session  justified  the 
inference  that  he  would  resent  the  conduct  of  tlie  Peers. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  he  undertook  to  go  on  with  the 
other  measures  of  the  Government.  "It  is  better,"  so  he 
argued,  "that  we  should  wait  and  see  whether  we  have  mis- 
taken the  intentions  of  our  opponents,  instead  of  adopting 
that  decided  course  which  it  would  afterwards  be  shown  we 
were  not  justified  in  pursuing,"  ^ 

Russell's  temperate  advice  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Radi- 
cals.   They  had  been  annually  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 
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contented  with  the  condact  of  the  Government  They  were 
anxious  to  carry  on  the  work  which  had  been  only  commenced 
in  1832.  One  of  them  was  advocating  the  ballot;  i5i,™,u.nt 
another  the  repeal  of  the  rating  clauses  of  the  ^'JjL, 
Reform  Act ;  a  third  the  separation  of  Church  from 
Slate;  a  fourth  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
moderate  views  of  the  Government  seemed  intolerable  to 
them.  The  Whigs,  judged  by  their  conduct,  were  no  better 
than  the  Tories — "they  had  deceived  the  people."  Among 
the  abler  members  of.  the  Radical  parly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  a  young  man — Roebuck— who  had  been  elected 
by  the  Liberals  of  Bath.  Endowed  with  a  ready  tongue  and 
facile  pen,  he  naturally  aspired  to  a  high  place  in  the  Radical 
ranks,  and  he  became  the  historian  of  the  ^Vhig  Ministry  of 
1830.  His  history,  however,  ceases  from  the  moment  when 
his  own  feelings  towards  the  Administration  began  to  change. 
His  own  confidence  in  the  Whigs  was  shaken  by  the  retirement 
of  Durham,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  their  return  to  office 
without  Brougham.  On  the  9th  of  June  1837  Roebuck 
moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  nation.  "There  was  no  Government,"  he  complained. 
"  Ministers  were  not  in  the  position  in  whicli  they  stood  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  They  stated  that  they  would 
stake  their  existence  on  the  fate  of  the  Corporation  Bill  for 
Ireland.  What  had  beconie  of  that  bill?  Why,  it  had  been 
postponed.  In  what  state,  then,  were  they?  Paralysed.  And 
be  asked  the  noble  lord,  he  asked  the  House,  he  asked  the 
country,  what  good  was  to  be  derived  from  playing  over  a 
farce  by  discussing  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill?"  The  Government 
were  responsible  for  the  deadlock  which  had  occurred.  "  To- 
day they  are  Liberal,  to-morrow  the  reverse.  Aristocratic  in 
principle :  democratic  in  pretence.  They  have  come  forward 
with  large  promises  and  mean  performance.  Vaguely  Liberal 
has  been  their  talk — ineffective  and  useless  have  been  their 
measures.  What  has  been  the  result?  Defeat  in  this  House, 
disgust  out  of  doors.  The  people  are  disheartened  when  led 
by  men  whose  principles  they  cannot  understand  and  whose 
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honesty  they  begin  seriously  to  doubt ;  and  the  present  ministry 

ivill  cease  to  be  a  ministry  in  a  few  weeks,  if  the  people 
remain  in  their  present  apathetic  condition.  If  ministers 
stand  still  they  are  ruined ;  their  only  chance  of  success  is  by 
going  forward.  The  headlong  conduct  of  the  Tory  party  here 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  compels  you  to  demand  as  a  right, 
not  to  be  refused,  what  you  have  hitherto  sought  as  a  favour. 
The  whole  machinery  of  legislation  is  at  a  dead  stop.  Under 
these  circumstances  does  it  not  behove  us,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding with  a  bill  which  we  know  can  in  no  case  pass  into  a 
law,  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  means  of  rescuing  ourselves 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  we  have  been  involved  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Government?"  1  , 

Nothing  came  of  Roebuck's  vigorous  invective.  The  Whigs, 
instead  of  cheering  the  intemperate  attack  of  a  discontented 
Kadical,  satisfied  themselves  with  praising  the  temperate  reply 
of  their  own  leader.^  Attack  and  reply,  indeed,  both  wore 
an  artificial  aspect.  The  politicians  who  were  busily  discuss- 
ing the  policy  which  it  was  desirable  to  pursue  knew  well 
enough  that  the  days  of  the  existing  Parliament  were  numbered. 
Throughout  the  previous  month  ihe  king  had  been  very  ill. 
His  illness,  talked  of  in  society  during  May,  could 
iiin^md  not  be  concealed  from  the  public  in  June,  It  was 
™  '  then  seen  that  the  ministers  had  possessed  a  graver 

reason  than  they  had  been  able  publicly  to  avow  for  their 
patient  endurance  of  the  exasperating  conduct  of  the  Lords ; 
and  that  they  had  wisely  hesitated  to  provoke  a  crisis  in  their 
own  fate  at  the  moment  when  the  sceptre  was  descending  from 
the  keeping  of  an  old  king  to  the  inexperienced  hands  of  a 
young  girl  Throughout  May  the  king's  recovery  was  doubt- 
ful; in  the  middle  of  June  it  was  hopeless.  On  Sunday,  the 
i8lh  of  June,  the  pubhc  were  told  that  he  was  more  feeWe; 
on  the  19th  that  he  had  received  the  Saciament;  on  the  20th 
that  he  was  dead.^ 

1  These  sentences,  extracted  from  various  parts  of  it,  give  an  accurate  notion 
of  a  speecb  which  wiU  tie  found  in  txlmso  in  Hansard,  vol.  uxviii.  pp. 
1337-'3S3- 

'  For  Russell's  speucli  see  Hansard,  vol.  ixiviil  p.  1363.  Cf.  GreviiU.  vol, 
iji.  p.  401,  *  Ann  Reg.,  1B37,  Chron.,  p.  60.     Cf.  Greoille,  voL  iii.  p.  406^ 
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The  character  of  William  IV.  was  painted  in  flattering 
language  by  his  ministers  and  his  contemporaries.  Melbourne 
declared  him-  to  be  "a  being  of  the  most  uncom-  Hischu- 
promising  and  firmest  honour  that  ever  it  pleased  "*"■■ 
Divine  Providence  to  place  upon  the  throne."  Wellington 
added  his  testimony  to  the  firmness,  the  discretion,  the 
candour,  the  justice,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  towards  others, 
and  the  respect  for  all  which  had  distinguished  the  sovereign  ; 
and  Grey  declared  that  he  was  a  Patriot  King.^  These  com- 
pliments have  since  been  repeated  by  writers  who  ought  to 
have  been  free  from  the  motives  which  induced  contemporary 
politicians  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  and  overlook  the  faults 
of  the  monarch ;  and  even  Liberal  historians  have  gone  out 
■  of  their  way  to  describe  William  IV.  as  a  great  and  good 
sovereign.  Such  descriptions  by  their  very  extravagance  injure 
the  character  which  they  seek  to  exalt.  The  chief  point  of 
public  interest  in  which  William  deserved  well  of  his  country 
was  the  support  which  he  afforded  to  Grey  during  the  crisis 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  Even  this  support,  however,  was  only 
temporary;  and,  in  1832,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  ministry  was  the  passive  resistance  of  the  king  to 
the  measure.  From  1832  William  constantly  thwarted  the 
policy  of  his  ministers.  He  was  opposed  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery ;  he  was  opposed  to  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church ; 
he  was  opposed  to  Palmerston's  foreign  policy.  He  ventured 
on  a  public  display  of  his  opposition  by  dismissing  his  minis- 
ters in  1834.  Forced  to  recall  them  to  his  counsels,  he  had 
not  the  good  taste  to  treat  them  with  decent  civility,  or  even 
to  conceal  from  others  the  dislike  which  he  bore  them. 

The  treatment  which  Melbourne  and  liis  colleagues  habi- 
tually received  from  William  IV.  ought  to  have  prevented 
their  using  the  terms  of  extravagant  praise  in  which  they 
described  his  cltiaracter.  The  resentment  which  uncom- 
promising flattery  induces  may  in  itself  betray  posterity  into 
another  injustice'.  As  a  monarch  William  IV.  was  neither 
great  nor  wise.     Yet  he  had  qualifications  as  a  man  which 

1-  Hataard,  voL  xntviii,  pp.  1348,  1550, 1531. 
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it  would  be  neither  generous  nor  just 'to  overlook.'  Nature 
had  endowed  him,  m  common  with  all  his  brothers,  with 
excellent  abilities ;  and,  when  his  prejudices  were  not  exciteil, 
his  judgment  was  cool  and  good.  Unluckily,  the  hereditary 
taint  which  was  present  in  his  blood  disordered  his  intellect 
and  deteriorated  his  understanding.  Eccentric  rather,  than 
insane,  he  had  the  obstinacy  which  distinguishes  insanity ; 
but  neither  eccentricity  nor  obstinacy  had  deadened  the 
kindlier  feelings  of  his  heart  Married  late  in  life  to  a  queen 
with  few  personal  attractions,  he  proved  a  good  and  faithful 
husband.  His  numerous  natural  children  had  every  reason 
to  regard  him  as  a  kind  and  indulgent  father.  His  ear  was 
always  open  to  any  tale  of  distress,  and  his  bounty  was  usually 
given  with  the  liberality  of  youth  rather  than  with  the  caution 
of  age.  Devoid  of  dignity,  hating  ceremony ;  with  a  nod, 
and  perhaps  an  oath,  for  a  friend ;  with  a  speech,  in  or  out 
of  season,  for  every  occasion,  he  would  have  passed  in 
private  life  for  a  good-natured  sailor.  The  good-natured 
sailor  was  hardly  qualified  for  llie  throne  on  which  destiny 
placed  him. 

In  one  respect,  however,  destiny  was  Itind  to  William,  He 
ascended  the  throne  when  an  old  man  1  he  .  occupied  it 
for  only  seven  years ;  and  those  seven  years  were  memorable 
for  some  of  the  greatest  measures  which  have  ever  been  passed 
in  this  country — Parliamentary  Reform,  Municipal  Reform, 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  Commutation 
of  Tithes,  the  Registration  Act,  the  Marriage  Act.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  saw  the  opening  of  the  first  public 
railway.  Before  it  closed  the  experiments  of  inventors  were 
paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
Such  great  events  had  never  previously  been  compressed  into 
30  short  a  space  of  time  as  those  which  dignified  the  period 
during  which  it  was  the  lot  of  William  to  occupy  the  first 
throne  in  Europe. 

In  a  political  sense  William's  death  was  the  most  important 
circumstance  of  his  life.  Had  he  lived  but  a  few  weejcs 
longer  his  ministry  must  have  retired  from  office.    The  dead- 
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lock  which  had  arisen  from  the  conflict  between  Lords  and 
Commons  could  only  have  been  solved  by  the  re-  ^ht  romiH 
signation  of  Melbourne  and  the  accession  to  power  "fhia  death, 
of  a  Tory  Government,  William's  death  averted  this  con- 
tingency. A  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  inevitable.  The 
ministry  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
the  session  and  for  making  an  appeal  to  the  country.  Such 
an  appeal,  a  few  weeks  before,  would  probably  have  resulted 
in  the  return  of  a  Tory  majority.  The  electors  would  have 
avenged  the  shortcomings  of  the  ministry  on  the  heads  of 
Melbourne  and  Russell,  and  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
Tories  and  Peel.  After  William's  death  the  appeal  wore 
a  new  aspect,  Melbourne  was  no  longer  the  representative 
of  an  abortive  policy  :  be  was  the  minister  of  a  young  queen.. 
Old  men,  who  had  recollected  the  obstinacy  of  George  III., 
who  had  deplored  ilie  vices  of  George  IV.,  and  who  had 
laughed  at  the  eccentricities  of  William  IV.,  were  touched 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  young  gir),  with  the  grace  of  youth  and 
the  charm  of  innocence,  succeeding  to  a  position  whose 
responsibilities  and  anxieties  might  have  added  a  new  care 
to  years.  Loyalty,  which  had  languished  under  the  chilhng 
influence  of  vice  and  eccentricity,  was  revived  by  the  warm 
smile  of  dignity  and  innocence ;  and  the  people,  associating 
the  Whigs  with  their  sovereign,  confirmed  Melbourne  in 
power. 

The  young  princess  who  thus  succeeded  to  the  throne  was 
the  daughter  of  George  the  Thud's  fourth  son,  the  Duke  of 
Kent.     The   particulars  of  her  birth  and  of  her    ^^^j. 
father's  death  have  already  been  related  in  a  pre-    ".«i™  of 
vious  chapter  of  this  history.     During  her  childhood 
she  had  been  carefully  educated,  under  her  mother's  super- 
vision, by  her  governess,  the  wife  of  Northumberland  and  the 
grand- daughter  of  Qive,     In  the  company  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  she  had  visited,  in  1835,  some  of  the  principal  places  in 
the  kingdom ;  but  the  tour  which  she  then  made  was  almost 
the  only  instance  in  which  she  was  introduced  to  her  future 
subjects.     At  the  conclusion  of  it  she  withdrew  into  the  retire- 
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inent  in  which  her  mother  thought  proper  to  seclude  her.  Her 
mothei's  views  in  this  respect  were  probably  influenced  by  her 
own  unfortunate  differences  with  the  king.  William  IV,  had 
contracted  a  hearty  dislike  for  his  sister-in-law,  which  he  had 
neither  the  taste  nor  the  temper  to  conceal.  The  reception 
which  awaited  tlie  Duchess  of  Kent  when  she  appeared  at 
Court^. would  have  induced  most  women  to  avoid  troubling 
the  king  with  their  presence.  Till  the  eve  of  William's  death 
there  was  no  actual  necessity  for  her  appearance.  The 
princess  was  still  a  minor;  her  mother  was  still  her  sole 
guardian ;  and  she  had  the  right,  if  she  chose  to  do  so,  to  live 
with  her  child  in  the  seclusion  of  Kensington.  On  the  Z4th 
of  May  i8j7,  however,  this  arrangement  became  no  longer 
possible.  On  that  day  the  princess  completed  the  eighteenth 
year  of  her  age  and  attained  her  majority.  Of  age,  and  pre- 
sumptive heiress  to  the  throne,  she  could  not  avoid  playing 
her  own  part  in  her  uncle's  Court  At  this  moment,  however, 
her  uncle's  Court,  by  a  singular  chance,  was  clouded  by  the 
king's  last  illness ;  and  it  was  thus  the  princess's  lot  to  make 
her  first  appearance,  not  as  presumptive  heiress  to  the  throne, 
but  as  queen. 

William  died  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June.  His 
counsellors  hardly  waited  for  daylight  before  they  hurried  to 
Kensington,  and  insisted  on  the  young  queen  being  roused 
from  her  slumbers  and  acquainted  with  her  dignity,  Mel- 
bourne was  with  her  at  nine ;  the  Privy  Council  assembled 
at  eleven ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council  paid 
their  allegiance  to  her  at  twelve.  Privy  Councillors  and 
Common  Councillors  were  thus  hastening  to  do  homage  to 
their  new  sovereign.  Old  men,  experienced  in  all  the  arts  of 
a  court,  were  quivering  with  excitement ;  and  the  only  person 
who  maintained  her  dignity  and  self-possession  was  the  young 
girl  just  emerging  from  her  privacy,  the  object  of  their  adora- 
tion. Without  the  advantage  of  her  uncles'  stature,  she  had 
more  dignity  than  they  could  claim;  without  the  advantage 
of  unusual  beauty,  she  had  a  winning  smile  and  engaging 
>  GrtvilU,  voL  iiL  p.  366. 
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manners;  while  her  clear  musical  voice — "soft,  gentle,  and 
low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman  " — struck  a  responsive  chord 
in  every  listener. 

The  favourable  impression  which  the  young  queen  made 
on  the  few  persons  whom  she  first  saw  was  shared  by  the 
wider  circle  which  she  received  on  the  following  day.  On 
the  32nd  she  sent  a  message  to  Parliament,  in  which  she 
suggested  that  the  business  of  the  session  should  be  wound 
up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able 
to  comply  with  the  law  which  imposed  on  her  the  duty  of 
summoning  a  new  Parliament  The  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature gladly  availed  themselves  of  an  excuse  fur  freeing 
themselves  from  the  embarrassing  difficulties  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  conflicts  of  the  two  Houses,  The  necessary 
business  of  the  State  was  rapidly  transacted,  and  on  the  17th 
of  July  Parliament  was  formally  prorogued  by  the  queen. 
Her  appearance  on  this  occasion,  the  dignity  with  which  she 
acknowledged  the  cheers  of  her  subjects,  the  clear  pj.namcnt 
unfaltering  tones  in  which  she  read  her  speech,  "^  oiawiKd. 
increased  the  favourable  impression  «hich  she  had  already 
made ;  and  the  people  found  a  new  excuse  for  a  loyalty  which 
they  had  never  previously  felt  in  the  grace  and  appearance  of 
their  young  queen. ^ 

Amidst  the  enthusiasm  which  the  queen  everywhere  excited 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  general  election,  which  im- 
mediately took  place,  did  not  materially  alter  the  strength  of 
parties.  The  Tories  gained  several  seats  in  English  counties ; 
the  Liberals  gained  a  few  seats  in  English  boroughs ;  and 
O'Connell  added  largely  to  the  numerical  strength  of  his 
personal  followers.  Graham,  defeated  in  Cumberland,  was 
the  only  prominent  statesman  who  lost  a  seaL  But  Burdett, 
satisfied  with  his  victory  of  the  previous  spring,  declined 
again  to  appeal  to  his  Westminster  constituents,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  an  agricultural 

>  For  these  events  see  Ann.  Seg.,  1837,  Hist.,  p.  335,  and  Chron.,  p.  60 ; 
Milboume,  vol.  li.  p.  232  ;  GrtviiU,  vol.  iii.  p.  406  ;  Palmerston,  toI.  ii.  p.  850 ; 
and  Haniard,  vol.  iiiviii-  pp.  1546,  igai. 
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county.  The  elections,  however,  did  not  materially  alter  the 
balance  of  parties.  The  Liberals  still  enjoyed  a  small  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Conservatives  still  remained 
a  compact  and  formidable  Opposition.  But  the  strength  of 
the  Government  was  increased  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
election.  In  the  old  Parliament  every  one  had  known  that 
the  king  was  opposed  to  his  ministers:  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment every  one  believed  that  the  queen  was  attached  to  them. 
In  the  old  Parliament  every  one  had  expected  that  the 
approaching  dissolution  would  give  Peel  a  majority:  in  the 
new  Parliament  every  one  saw  that  these  expectations  had 
been  disappointed.  In  the  old  Parliament  ministers  had 
used  the  language  of  men  who  were  expecting  their  fall :  in 
the  new  Parliament  they  felt  the  confidence  which  arises  from 
an  assured  position. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  suceeeding  chapter  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  four  years  which  succeeded  the  accession 
of  the  queen.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  describe  the 
details  of  a  policy,  which  irritated  a  nation  and  destroyed  a 
Government,  it  is  desirable  to  dispose  of  two  matters  whose 
relation  would  otherwise  confuse  the  subsequent  narrative. 
In  the  first  place,  the  accession  of  the  queen  to  the  throne 
dissolved  the  direct  connection  between  Germany  and  Britain  ; 
in  the  next  place,  it  necessitated  fresh  arrangements  for  the 
support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  Since  the  reign  of  Anne 
the  throne  of  England  had  been  occupied  by  the  sovereigns 
The  Crown  °^  Hanovcr.  The  Crown  of  Hanover,  however, 
of  Hanovw.  devolved  only  on  the  male  members  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  a  female  to  the  throne 
of  Britain  it  descended  to  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
fifth  son  of  George  III.  The  Duke  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  his  peculiar  notions  of  kingcraft,  Hanover 
had  received  representative  institutions  as  a  reward  for  the 
sympathy  of  its  subjects  wuh  the  revolution  of  1830.  Its 
new  king  marked  his  accession  to  the  throne  by  superseding 
its  Constitution.  His  conduct  in  doing  so  elicited  a  cry  of 
distress  from  the  minor  German  Sutes,  each  of  which  feared 
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that  its  own  "pelting  petty"  sovereign  would,  like  Ernest  of 
Hanover,  "  use  his  heaven  for  thunder — nothing  but  thunder."  ^ 
Their  cry  awakened  a  responsive  echo  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  A  Liberal  member,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  asked  the  Government  whether  the  report  of  the  king's 
conduct  was  true,  and  declared  his  intention  of  introducing 
a  measure  in  the  next  Parliament  to  vest  the  succession  to 
the  British  throne  in  Prince  George  of  Cambridge.'  Fortu- 
nately for  his  Hanoverian  Majestj',  the  Liberal  member  who 
made  this  attack  upon  him  lost  his  seat  at  the  ensuing  election. 
Fortunately  for  Britain,  the  good  health  which  his  niece  enjoyed, 
and  her  subsequent  marriage,  made  the  people  take  only  a 
languid  interest  in  the  conduct  of  Ernest  of  Hanover.' 

The  history  of  the  Civil  List  has  already  been  related  in  a 
previous  chapter  of  this  work.  All  the  revenues  of  the  country 
were  originally  held  by  the  Crown  for  the  public  TheavU 
purposes  of  the  State.  After  1688  the  Crown  ^^^ 
revenues  proved  insufficient  to  discharge  the  whole  cost  of 
Government,  and  the  Legislature  relieved  the  sovereign  from 
certain  specified  charges.  The  taxes  which  were  voted  for 
the  purpose  were  appropriated  by  Parliament  to  prescribed 
objects ;  and  the  Crown  was  only  allowed  the  use  of  the  more 
permanent  revenues,  or  of  the  hereditary  revenues,  as  they 
were  usually  called.  These  hereditary  revenues  proved  in- 
sufficient to  defray  all  the  charges  of  civil  government  and  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Court ;  and  it  was  consequently 
decided  that  Parliament  should  take  them  into  its  own 
management,  and  assign  the  sovereign  a  fixed  annuity  in 
their  place. 

Changes  in  England  are  rarely  completed  in  the  first 
instance.    The  financial  reforms  which  were  commenced  at 

1  Ann.  Big.,  1837,  Hist.,  p.  337;  and  Chron.,  p.  304,  where  the  lettera 
patent  altering  the  Consliiution  aie  primed. 

3  Hansard,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  1923. 

'  The  Duke,  it  may  be  added,  clung  to  the  ^ai.ooo  a  year  which  had  been 
grimed  to  him  by  the  British  Legislature,  and  rerused  to  give  up  the  apart- 
ments  in  St.  Jarnefl's  Palace  which  had  hieen  given  to  him  by  the  Crown 
(Hansard,  vol.  liii.  pp.  17a,  38S),  aad  which,  some  people  will  recollect,  were  (be 
scene  of  a  diark  and  tuexplained  event  in  his  hfe. 
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the  Revolution  have  not  even  yet  been  pushed  to  their 
extreme  logical  results;  and  in  i;6o  the  whole  cost  of  civil 
government  was  thrown  on  the  sovereign,  while  the  casual 
revenues  of  the  State  were  left  nnder  the  direct  control  of 
the  Crown.  During  the  next  seventy  years  the  Civil  List 
was  gradually  relieved  of  many  charges ;  and  in  1837  it  was 
decided  to  remove  from  it  every  charge  which  was  not  directly 
connected  with  the  support  of  the  Crown.  At  the  accession 
of  William  IV.,  moreover,  the  Crown  surrendered  its  interest 
in  all  the  casual  revenues.  A  surrender  of  this  kind,  once 
made,  was,  virtually,  Irrevocahle.  It  would  have  been  as  im- 
possible for  any  future  sovereign  to  have  resumed  a  revenue 
which  his  predecessors  had  surrendered  as  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  for  him  to  have  restored  the  Star  Chamber,  or 
to  have  made  the  appointment  of  the  Judges  dependent  on 
iiis  pleasure. 

In  1837  the  queen,  imitating  the  example  of  her  uncles, 
and  adopting  iheir  phraseology,  placed  unreservedly  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  those  hereditary  revenues  which  were 
transferred  to  the  public  by  her  immediate  predecessor,  and 
asked  her  Parliament  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown.'  Her  ministers 
It!  Binouni  properly  proceeded  to  determine  the  Civil  List  with- 
the'iiMis't''  out  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  value  of  these 
Ki^ct°coin-  revenues,  but  solely  with  regard  to  the  amount 
miiue.  which  it  was  necessary  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  sovereign.  They  did  not  even  venture  to  act  upon  their 
own  judgment,  but  referred  the  papers  upon  the  subject  and 
their  own  calculations  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.^  The  committee  altered  the  recommendations  of 
the  Government  in  one  very  important  particular;'  but  it 
never  suggested  that  the  income  of  the  sovereign  should  be 
dependent  on  anything  except  the  single  consideration  what 
sum  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  throne.  The  pre- 
tension, which  has  been  urged  in  later  times,  that  the  Civil  List 
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was  a  bargain  between  the  Croirn  and  tlie  public,  vas  not  ad- 
vanced by  any  competent  authority  in  the  Legislature  in  1837. 
Statesmen  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  sum  which 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  t)ie  throne.  \Villiam  IV.  had 
enjoyed  a  Civii  List  of  ^5  lo.ooo,  but  j£s°>'^°°  °^  t**'*  sum  waa 
allotted  to  the  privy  purse  of  his  queen,  ^£75,000  to  pensions, 
and  ^10,000  to  secret  service  money.  Ministers  themselves 
proposed  that  the  Civil  List  of  the  new  queen  should  be  cal- 
culated on  the  same  data.  But  the  committee,  to  which  the 
matter  was  referred,  determined  on  further  reductions.  The' 
secret  service  money  was  withdrawn  from  the  Civil  List ;  a  nevr 
arrangement  respecting  pensions  was  made ;  and  the  Civii  List 
was  fixed  at  ;i^38s,ooo.  The  decision  conferred  ^10,000 
more  on  the  queen  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  her  prede- 
cessor.i  Some  members  thought  the  arrangement  much  too 
liberal.  Hume  complained  of  the  unnecessary  expenses  which 
were  incurred  in  the  offices  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  of  the 
Lord  S;eward,  and  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse ;  of  the  absurd 
salaries  which  were  paid  to  ornamental  officials  like  the  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds  and  the  Constable  of  Windsor ;  and 
moved  to  reduce  the  grant  by  ;:^5o,ooo.  A  younger  member, 
Benjamin  Hawcs,  who  afterwards  became  well  known  as  one 
of  the  permanent  officials  of  the  State,  suggested  a  smaller 
reduction  of  ;^io,ooo.  Hume  only  secured  19  votes  against  a 
majority  of  199.  Hawes'  more  reasonable  suggestion  procured 
the  support  of  41  members  against  a  majority  of  1 73.^ 

*  The  amounts  were  : — 

IVilliam  iy:t  Cisil  List.  Quten  Victoria's  Civil  List. 

isl  class.     Privy  purse—  ut  class.      Privy   purse  (        ,, 

Wm[am  IV,           .        .  jC6o.ooo  of  queen      .        ,      f     A'^'"^ 

Queen  Adelaide     .        .    50,000  and  class.    Salaries,  &c.,\        ,    j„ 

and  class.     Salaries  and  l        ,-.  ™,  houseiiold    .         .       f       '3'.»° 

pensions,  household  J          J^'J"^  ^rd  class.     Tradesmen's  liilis  173,500 

3rd  class.     Tradesmen's  IjIUs  171,500  4 ih  class.     Royal  bounty      .     13,200 

4th  class,     Koyal  bounty      ,     13,200  ilnappTopriated  moneys       .       8,040 

Slh  class.    Pensions     .        .    75.0CO  jCs^S.oo" 

1.  Reg.,  1837,  Chron,,  p,  377. 

*  For  the  debate  and  diviaoos  see  Haniard,  \ol.  mil.  pp.  1160-1181, 
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The  amount  of  the  Civil  List  was  settled  by  these  divisions. 
But  there  was  one  matter  connected  with  it  which  became  the 
subject  of  constant  debates.  In  the  old  system  of  government, 
which  had  been  terminated  by  the  Reform  Act,  nothing  had 
appeared  more  objectionable  than  the  lavish  pensions  granted 
to  the  favourites  or  to  the  supporters  of  the  ministry.  In  the 
new  system  of  government  which  had  been  originated  in  183a 
the  continuance  of  the  pensions  which  had  been  granted  by 
former  sovereigns  was  a  favourite  theme  for  denunciation. 
The  Whig  party  had  an  hereditary  interest  in  stopping  these 
pensions.  They  had  been  denounced  by  their  great  master 
Burke  in  1782.  The  eloquence  of  Burke,  however,  produced 
no  considerable  effect.  He  had  proposed  to  limit  the  pension 
list  to  ^95, 000  a  year;  and  on  the  death  of  George  III.  it 
TiisPeniioQ  amounted  to  ;£203,qoo.  Tiie  scandalous  extrava- 
^"^  gance  and  corruption  connected  with  it  were,  bow- 

ever,  already  attracting  considerable  criticism ;  and,  between 
1820  and  1830,  the  pension  list  was  gradually  reduced  to 
^180,000.1  These  reductions  did  not  moderate  the  remon- 
strances which  were  continually  urged  against  it.  A  lai^e 
party  in  Parliament  demanded  that  the  commencement  of  a 
new  reign  should  be  taken  as  an  appropriate  period  for  re- 
vising it;  and  nothing  but  the  determination  of  the  king  to 
save  the  pensioners,  and  the  resolution  of  Grey  and  Althorp 
to  support  the  sovereign,  prevented  this  arrangement.  The 
pensions  were  saved.  Pensions  to  the  amount  of  ;^7S,ooo 
a  year  were  placed  on  the  Civil  List,  The  rest  were  ciiarged 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  and  the  Civil  List  pensions  were 
in  future  limited  to  the  ;^75,ooo  at  which  they  had  been 
fixed.*  These  limitations  on  what  previous  generations  would 
have  called  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  did  not  satisfy  the 
Liberal  party:  in  February  1834  they  carried  a  resolution 
prescribing  the  conditions  on  which  future  pensions  should 
be  granted;  and  in  April  1836  one  of  the  more  violent 
members  of  the  party  *  called  the  pension  list  "  this  disgusting 
State  workhouse." 

*  Ibid.,  p.  879. 
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One  defence,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  met, 
might  have  been  offered  for  the  pension  list.  The  Radicals 
pushed  their  attack  by  citing  case  after  case  of  prodigal 
abuse;  the  Conservatives  might  have  turned  their  approaches 
by  quoting  cases  of  unexceptionable  benevolence.  Among 
the  pensioners  were  tiie  two  daughters  of  Mar^chal  Biron, 
the  gallant  general  of  the  Bourbons,  A  short  lime  before 
the  American  war  their  father  had  found  Rodney  in  distress 
in  Paris,  and  thrown  into  prison  by  his  creditors.  Biron, 
thinking  that  France  had  no  rigiit  10  deprive  her  enemies  of 
the  services  of  a  gallant  officer,  paid  Rodney's  debt,  opened 
his  prison-doors,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  win  the  great 
viaory  which  shed  a  lustre  on  the  closing  years  of  the 
American  war.  Years  afterwards  Biron's  daugliters,  driven 
by  the  Revolution  from  their  own  country,  were  forced  to 
fly  to  London.  Poor  and  defenceless,  their  story  was  told 
to  the  king;  and  George  IIL  sent  for  them,  acknowledged 
what  England  owed  to  their  father's  generosity,  and  repaid  the 
obligation  by  placing  them  on  the  pension  list. 

On  the  same  list  was  the  name  of  another  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  gallant  officer  who  had  lost  his  life  in  command  of  the 
expedition  which  had  won  SL  Lucia  for  the  Crown  of  England. 
She  bad  nothing  but  the  little  pension  of  ^80  a  year  which 
had  been  conferrred  on  her  by  the  Legislature  in  return  for 
her  father's  services ;  yet  her  spirit  was  roused  by  the  constant 
reproaches  with  which  among  the  rest  of  the  pensioners  she 
was.  daily  assailed.  "  I  have  indeed  enjoyed  my  pension  long," 
she  wrote,  "but  that  has  been  the  will  of  God,  not  my  fault; 
and  it  is  true  that,  as  it  is  my  only  resource,  I  should  be  glad 
to  retain  it,  if  I  can  be  allowed  to  do  so  with  honour  and 
without  reproach,  and  to  receive  it  with  that  dignified  thank- 
fulness with  which  the  daughter  of  a  usefully  brave  British 
officer  may  accept  a  national  testimony  of  her  father's  deserts ; 
but  if  this  cannot  be,  and  his  services  are  considered  as  having 
been  long  remunerated,  why,  then,  sir,  I  can  cheerfully  resign 
that  which  I  hope  may  lessen  the  distress  of  some  younger 
and  weaker  child  of  affliction ;  and  being,  by  God's  blessing. 
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able^  both  in  body  and  mind,  to  seek  my  own  subsistence  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  some  more  fortunate  family, 
I  may  perhaps  find  an  answer  to  the  quarterly  question  of  my 
mind,  whether  such  wages  as  I  should  then  receive  for  my 
honest  service  were  not  more  honourable  than  the  degrading 
reception  of  a  pension  so  grudgingly  bestowed."* 

Before  the  Reform  Act  the  attack  on  the  pension  list  was 
usually  directed  by  Graham  and  Hume ;  after  the  Reform  Act 
the  management  of  the  case  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harvey, 
a  Radical  member,  who,  if  his  character  had  been  only  equal 
to  his  abilities,  might  have  risen  to  a  high  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Liberal  party.^  Harvey  desired  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  Civil  List  was  referred  to  cause  full 
examination  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  under  which 
each  pension  had  been  granted.  The  ministry  declined  to 
accept  Harvey's  proposal,  but  offered,  after  the  Civil  List 
Committee  had  reported,  to  appoint  a  second  committee 
to  undertake  the  inquiry.  The  House,  after  some  debate, 
assented  to  the  proposal  of  the  ministry ;  *  and,  on  the  8tli 
of  December  1837,  Spring  Rice  rose  to  give  effect  to  it 
The  ministry,  however,  then  discovered  that,  in  attempting 
to  conciliate  Harvey  and  the  Radicals,  it  had  aroused  the 
opposition  of  the  Conservative  party.  The  Conservatives 
regarded  the  motion  as  a  reflection  on  themselves,  since  the 
objectionable  pensions  had  been  mostly  granted  under  the 
advice  of  Conservative  ministers,  and  as  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  rights  of  individuals,  since  pensions, 
however  tliey  might  have  been  obtained,  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  sacred  as  property,  and,  like  property,  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  marriage  settlements,  and  the  security  of 
creditors.*  'i'he  annoyance  of  the  Conservatives  was  moreover 
increased  by  a  comparison  which  Harvey  drew  between  the 
pauper  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  and  the  pensioner  on  the 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xliv.  p.  798. 

*  See  Brougham,  vol,  iii.  p.  267  ;  and  cf.,  fassim.  the  debates  on  the  refusal 
of  the  Inns  a\  Court  10  allow  Hatvey  10  he  called  10  the  Bar,  in  Hiniard, 
vol.  ill.  p.  470 ;  vol.  XX.  p.  578 ;  and  vol.  n.m.  p.  893. 

>  Ibid.,  vol.  iisix.  p.  185.  *  Ibid.,  p.  914. 
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Civil  List.  The  old  woman  who  had  been  granted  two  shillings 
a  week  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  churchwarden,  twenty  years  before, 
had  found  that  her  claim  had  been  summarily  extinguished  by 
the  guardians,  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  who  had  discovered 
that  her  children  were  earning  good  wages,  and  could  easily 
support  her.  Yet  how  did  her  case  differ  from  that  of  the 
dowager  on  the  pension  list,  whose  son  was  rolling  in  wealth, 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  county? 
The  ingenious  argument  caused  dismay  in  the  Conservative 
ranks;  and  a  Conservative  annalist,  thinking  it  necessary  to 
answer  it,  was  driven  to  the  preposterous  conclusion  that  an 
allowance  from  the  poor-rate,  however  indefensible  its  origin, 
was  as  sacred  as  a  pension, ^  Idleness  and  pauperism  were 
thus  made  the  miserable  objects  for  which  a  great  party  was 
contending. 

Fortunately  for  the  country  the  Conservatives  were  unable 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  their  ai^uments.  Peel,  indeed, 
exerted  himself  in  their  cause;  Stanley  seconded  Peel's  efforts. 
But  neither  Stanley's  eloquence  nor  Peel's  arguments  affected 
the  result.  The  ministerial  proposals  were  carried  by  295 
votes  to  233,^  and  a  committee  was  duly  appointed.  So 
far  as  the  past  was  concerned  noihing  material  came  of  the 
appointment  of  the  committee.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  likely 
to  come  of  it.  The  House,  acting  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Government,  refused  to  place  Harvey  upon  the  com- 
mittee,^ which,  after  an  elaborate  inquiry,  only  struck  ;^34oo, 
or  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  off  the  pension 
list.  So  far  as  the  future  was  concerned,  however,  much 
advantage  was  derived  from  the  discussions  which  took  place. 
The  Civil  List  Committee,  instead  of  recommending  that  the 
pensions  should  be  limited  to  ;£75,ooo,  suggested  that  the 
Crown  should  have  only  the  right  of  granting  ;^i20o  annually 
in  pensions.  On  the  motion  of  Peel  the  savings  of  one  year 
were  allowed  to  he  granted  in  a  succeeding  year;*  but,  with 

1  jlaH.  Reg.,  1837,  HisL,  p.  404.  For  Harvey's  argument  See  Hansard, 
vol.  ixxii.  p,  908.  '  Ibid.,  p.  933. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  1373.  *  Ibid.,  i>.  1321. 
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this  eiception,  the  principle  which  was  thus  laid  down  was 
adopted.  The  power  of  the  Crown  was  limited  to  an  extent 
which  made  any  abuse  of  its  functions  difficult;  and  the 
pensions  on  the  Civil  List  were  made  so  insignificant  as  almost 
to  escape  notice. 

There  was  one  other  subject  connected  with  the  Civil  List 
which  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In  addition  to 
the  hereditary  revenues,  which  were  technically  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  the  royal  family  enjoyed  the  large  incomes 
which  attached  to  the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall 
These  incomes  were  supposed  in  1837  to  amount  to  ;^so,ooo 
Tlie  Duchies  a  year.'  The  income  of  the  Duchy  of  La,ncaster 
ondc™-"'  ""s  P^'<^  '"'°  *''^  private  purse  of  the  sovereign; 
*■"■  the  income  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  belonged  by 

law  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England.  The  property 
belonging  to  both  Duchies  was  essentially  distinct  from  the 
private  estate  of  any  individual.  In  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
the  estate  of  every  person  who  died  intestate  passed  to  the 
private  purse  of  the  Ctown.  In  both  Duchies  the  maxim, 
"Nullum  tempos  occurrit  regi,"  prevented  any  person  acquir- 
ing a  title  against  the  Crown  by  prescription.  In  both 
Duchies  the  rule,  "The  Crown  pays  no  costs,"  placed  every 
one  who  had  a  suit  with  the  Crown  at  a  disadvantage.  These 
circumstances  made  it  clear  to  every  one  who  took  the  trouble 
to  reflect  upon  the  matter  that  there  was  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  property  of  an  ordinary  individual  and  the  estates 
which  the  royal  family  held  as  Dukes  of  Cornwall  and 
Lancaster.  But  no  one  outside  the  limits  of  the  Duchies 
took  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  subject ;  and  ministers, 
anxious  for  an  easy  life,  thought  that  they  would  provoke 
more  opposition  by  interfering  with  the  property  of  the  Crown 
than  by  allowing  an  abuse  of  which  they  were  aware  to  go 
unremedied.^  Instead,  therefore,  of  insisting  on  the  Crown 
surrendering  its  interest  in  the  Duchies,  they  simply  under- 
took to  improve  the  management  of  these  estates ;  and  when 
a  private  member  had  the  courage  to  bring  the  matter  before 
'  Hansard,  voL  xxxlx.  p.  iisz.  '  Milboumt,  vol.  il  p.  338. 
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the  House  they  stifled  debate  by  the  technical  objection  that 
the  Crown  had  not  signified  its  consent  to  the  discussion.' 

The  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  was  exceptionally  liberal ; 
the  appropriation  to  the  Ctown  of  the  largely  increased 
revenues  of  the  Duchies  made  it  more  than  libera] ;  but  the 
liberality  of  Parliament  was  only  a  symptom  of  the  opinion 
of  the  public.  The  public  rightly  concluded  that  it  was  for 
the  advantage  of  the  nation  that  the  Crown  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  adequate  revenue  for  the  liberal  support  of  its 
dignity,  and  that  it  was  wiser  and  better  that  the  sovereign 
of  a  wealthy  nation  should  be  a  little  too  rich  than  a  little 
too  poor.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  public  that  its  advisers 
forgot  at  the  same  time  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
obvious  facts  that  liberal  arrangements,  if  they  are  to  be 
permanently  popular,  should  be  above  suspicion;  and  that 
revenues  which  were  exceptionally  public,  both  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  nature,  should  not  be  dealt  with  as  private 
property. 

'  J/anmrd,  vol,  xxxix.  p.  1131, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TUB  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  WHIGS. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  history  has  hitherto  beeti  occupied 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  British  people,  and  the 
narrative  has  been  only  occasionally  interrupted  to  trace  the 
relations  of  Britain  with  other  nations.  While,  however,  in 
Britain  itself  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  enjoying  "  the 
wealth  and  peace "  which  were  the  objects  of  their  weekly 
prayers,  other  Brilains  were  arising  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
formed  by  new  men,  full  of  new  ideas,  indisposed  to  accept 
the  views  of  government  which  had  brought  the  mother  country 
to  the  verge  of  revolution.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  was  a  group  of  colonies,  inhabited  by 
a  sparse  population,  and  adjoining  the  Great  Republic  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  revolt  of  its  inhabitants  from  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  a  British  Ministry.  The  Canadian 
colonists  naturally  derived  encouragement  and  instruction  from 
the  successful  example  of  a  neighbouring  democracy.  In  the 
United  States,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple,  were  all  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Every  man  of  full  age  had  his  share 
in  the  government  of  his  country  ;  and  the  democracy,  which 
was  thus  established,  instead  of  proving  the  weak  and  incapable 
machine  which  the  advocates  of  autocracy  declared  all  demo- 
cracies Co  be,  was  continually  gaining  strength  and  increasing 
in  influence. 

The  two  Canadas  were  the  principal  colonies  in  North 
America.  They  had  been  originally  won  for  tlie  Crown  of 
Britain  by  Wolfe's  victory  at  Quebec  At  the  time  of  their 
acquisition  the  population  was  small,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  French.     Throughout  the  American  war 
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it  was  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  t 
the  Canadians  the  institutions  which  they  had  received  from 
France.  In  consequence,  Canada,  governed  on  Frencii  ideas, 
■took  no  part  with  the  Americans  ;  and  the  war  which  deprived 
Britain  of  the  vast  territory  which  the  United  States  now 
occupy  did  not  wrest  from  her  a  single  acre  of  Canadian  soil. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however,  a  British  colony 
could  not  be  permanently  left  under  the  system  of  government 
which  France  had  applied  to  it.  Men  with  British  hlood  in 
their  veins  were  seeking  their  fortunes  in  North  America,  and 
French  institutions  were  as  strange  to  these  men  as  the  French 
language.  It  was  decided  to  grant  a  constitution  to  .^^  ^^^_ 
Canada,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  endeavour  to  separate  "iitiiif.n 
the  tno  races.  The  French  were  entirely  settled  in  '""' 
Eastern  or  Lower  Canada.  The  British  settlers  usually  passed 
through  the  lower  province  into  the  extensive  tract  of  fertile 
and. unoccupied  country  in  the  west.  Separate  constitutions 
were  accordingly  granted  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  but 
in  both  provinces  the  Government  was  modelled  on  the  institu- 
tions of  the  mother  country.  An  exact  copy  of  the  British 
Constitution  could  not,  indeed,  be  applied  to  a  young  colony. 
It  was  doubtless  easy  to  make  the  House  of  Assembly  a  mock 
House  of  Commons  ;  to  make  the  Governor  a  mock  monarch ; 
and  to  surround  him  with  an  Executive  Council  correspond- 
ing with  the  Cabinet,  But  a  British  minister,  in  the  last 
century,  could  not  understand  a  constitution  which  did  not 
comprise  some  equivalent  to  a  House  of  Lords.  Pitt's 
Ministry,  In  1791,  in  granting  constitutions  to  the  two 
Canadas,  decided  accordingly  on  appointing  in  each  of  them 
a  Legislative  Council  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  members 
of  the  Council  were  addressed  as  "Honourable"  gentlemen, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  "gentlemen"  of  the  House 
of  Assembly. 

Both  in  Upper  as  well  as  in  Lower  Canada  the  constitutions 
which  were  thus  granted  failed  to  work  smootlily.  But  the 
difficulties  which  at  once  arose  wore  distinct  shapes  in  the 
two  provinces.     In  Upper  Canada  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
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lative  Council  and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
Thegriev-  wcfc  all  drawn  from  the  British  settlers.  On  most 
v^f  subjects  the  two  Houses  were  agreed :  they  were 
Cmidi.  agreed  in  finding  fault  with  the  Executive  Council. 
The  Executive  Council  resembled  the  permanent  heads  rather 
than  the  parliameniary  chieftains  of  the  public  departments 
in  England.  Except  on  specified  questions  the  Governor 
did  not  always  ask  the  advice  of  its  members;  he  did  not 
alwajs  fee!  himself  bound  to  act  on  it ;  he  considered  that 
he  was  responsible  for  the  good  government  of  the  colony, 
and  that  his  responsibility  was  to  the  king  in  England,  and 
not  to  the  people  of  Canada.  The  decision  of  ihe  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  of  the  House  of  Assembly  could  be  set 
aside  by  the  decision  of  the  Governor;  and,  except  bj 
taking  the  extreme  step  of  stopping  the  supphes,  the  House 
of  Assembly  had  no  power  to  interfere.  If  the  clock  kept 
time,  so  much  the  better.  If  it  went  wrong,  there  was  no 
choice  between  leaving  it  alone  and  stopping  the  whole 
machinery.  The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  therefore, 
naturally  insisted  that  the  Executive  Council  should  be  made 
responsible  to  the  Provincial  Legislature.  They  were  wisely, 
though  unconsciously,  demanding  the  extension  of  what  the 
author  of  "Coningsby"  would  have  called  the  Venetian 
Constitution  to  Upper  Canada.' 

The  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Council  was  the  chief 
question  which  agitated  the  province.  But  the  settlers  had 
oiher  grievances  to  complain  of.  In  the  first  place,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy 
families.  "The  bench,  the  magistracy,  the  high  offices  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  great  part  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession" were  filled  by  their  adherents,  and,  by  grant  or 
purchase,  they  had  acquired  nearly  all  the  waste  lands  of 
the  province.'  In  the  next  place,  lax  administration  had 
brought  the  province  to  financial  ruin.     It  had  accumulated 

1  For  the  funclions  of  Ihe  Eiecutive  Council  see  Sir  F.  Head's  addresaes. 
reprinted  in  the y4aB.  /^tg.,  1836,  Chron.,  p.  291, 
1  Lord  Dutham'^  Report,  Pa[liani«ntar)>  Papprs,  1839,  voL  xn\.  p.  53. 
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a  debt  of  ;^i, 000,000  j  iC  only  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  ^^60,000 
a  year;  and  it  was  consequently  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.^  In  tlie  third  place,  the  geographical  position 
of  the  province  interfered  with  its  development  Lower 
Canada  blocked  its  only  road  to  the  sea,  and  subjected  every 
emigrant  from  the  mother  country,  every  bale  of  goods  from 
the  colony,  to  vexatious  impediments.  Such  were  some  of 
the  grievances  of  the  primitive  settlers  in  Upper  Canada. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  one  in  every  hundred 
persons  in  the  British  Legislature  attempted  even  to  under- 
stand them. 

Lower  Canada  had  grievances  of  another  character. 
Descended  from  the  original  French  settlers,  its  inhabitants 
led  the  happy,  easy,  and  unambitious  existence  ibegriev- 
which  Longfellow  has  described  other  French  ^^^ 
colonists  enjoying  in  "Acadie,  home  of  the  happy."  cinadi. 
They  had  brought  with  them  <rom  France  the  same  "centra!, 
ill-organised,  unimproving,  and  repressive  despotism "  which 
they  had  left  behind  them  in  their  own  country;  and,  free 
from  the  contagion  of  revolutionary  principles,  they  remained 
"an  old  and  stationary  society  in  a  new  and  progressive 
world."  By  degrees  emigration  introduced  a  few  English 
settlers  among  these  contented  and  unambitious  people. 
The  first  British  immigrants  were  quickly  followed  by  others. 
Active,  amidst  the  inactivity  around  them,  they  soon  absorbed 
the  entire  wholesale,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  retail,  trade 
of  the  province.  They  purchased  vast  tracts  of  land;  and 
the  unhappy  Frenchmen  saw  that,  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, they  were  being  gradually  crushed  out  by  the  new 
incomers.* 

In  other  circumstances  the  two  nations  might  possibly  have 
blended.  Unhappily,  British  and  French  settlers  showed  no 
disposition  to  blend.  They  spoke  distinct  languages ;  they 
read  distinct  books ;  they  purchased  distinct  newspapers ;  . 
they  sent  their  children  to  distinct  schools;  they  frequented 
distinct  hotels;  they  placed  their  money  in  distinct  banks; 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  la-i^. 
H 
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and  they  even  competed  at  agricultural  associations  for  distinct 
prizes,'  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  colony  there  were 
thus  collected  two  races,  whose  representatives  seldom  or  ever 
met  in  society ;  whose  leading  spokesmen  refused  to  com- 
bine for  even  common  objects ;  and  who  each  regarded  every 
public  question  from  an  exclusive  standpoint.  Numerically 
the  French  had  the  advantage :  in  everything  but  numbers 
the  British  settlers  enjoyed  a  superiority  over  their  oj^onents  j 
while,  as  the  British  were  constantly  increasing  and  the  French 
were  stationary,  the  single  advantage  which  the  French  enjoyed 
was  being  continually  lessened. 

It  was  natural  that  the  British  settlers  in  the  colony  should 
object  to  the  institutions  which  had  been  established  in  it 
in  1791.  They  brought  with  them  from  England  the  free 
ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  they  found  a  colony 
submitting  to  a  system  which  France  had  discarded  in  1789. 
They  continually  agitated  for  the  application  of  English  prin- 
ciples to  the  dependency;  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
two  Acts — the  Canada  Trade  Act  and  the  Canada  Tenures 
Act' — which  placed  the  newly-settled  land  of  the  colony 
under  English  law.  The  success  which  they  thus  achieved 
alarmed  the  unprogressive  race  among  whom  they  had  settled. 
The  French  colonists,  possessing  a  superiority  in  numbers, 
could,  of  course,  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Slowly  appreciating  the  advantage  which  this 
circumstance  gave  to  them,  they  filled  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Legislature  with  their  own  representatives.  Successive 
Governors,  frightened  at  the  determination  of  the  French 
to  control  the  Government,  took  the  precaution  of  filling  the 
Legislative  Council  with  the  representatives  of  British  settlers. 
The  Government  of  the  colony  was  thus  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  using  opposite  forces.  Tlie  Lower  House  of 
the  Legislature  was  almost  exclusively  French,  the  Upper 
House  exclusively  British.  It  resulted  that,  while,  in  Upper 
Canada,  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  were  intent  on  making 

1  LOTd  Dnrham's  1 
'  3rd  George  IV.  c 
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the  Eicecutive  Council  lespcmsibte  to  themselves,  the  majority 
of  the  Lower  Canadians  were  desirous  to  reform  the  Legislative 

Council. 

Excuses  for  reform  were,  unluckily,  furnished  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  authoriiics.  One  hundred  years  ago  a 
British  colony  was  regarded  by  the  governing  Thoiand 
classes  at  home  as  a  convenient  provision  for  ilTth""" 
persons  who  were  well  born.  The  whole  of  the  '^•''^ 
minerals  in  Cape  Breton,  for  instance,  were  lavishly  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  assigned  by  the  Duke  to  his 
numerous  creditors.^  A  grant  of  this  character,  of  course,  did 
little  good  to  prince  or  creditors ;  but  it  seriously  interfered 
with  the  development  of  the  colony.  Royal  Dukes  were  not, 
however,  the  only  favoured  persons.  The  Church  had  been 
granted  one-seventh  of  all  the  land  in  Canada ;  the  Crown  re- 
tained another  seventh  of  the  land  in  its  own  hands.  Church 
land  and  Crown  land  were  usually  unreclaimed.  The  rest  of 
the  land  was  commonly  granted  to  wealthy  jobbers ;  and  a 
single  land  company  had  been  given  a  huge  portion  of  the 
waste  lands  of  Lower  Canada  for  a  sum  of  ;£i  20,000,  This 
system,  of  course,  interfered  with  the  development  of  the 
c(dony.  Emigrants  hesitated  to  clear  a  little  patch  of  soil, 
when  they  knew  that  their  settlement  would  be  surrounded 
by  forest,  and  that  there  would  be  no  one  to  help  them  make 
roads  or  to  aisist  in  opening  up  the  country.  In  consequence 
most  emigrants  crossed  the  border  and  entered  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  The  sUtesmen  of  the  Great  Republic 
had  too  much  wisdom  to  parcel  out  their  soil  among  Church- 
men, Princes,  and  Companies.  They  assigned  the  land  to 
the  people  who  settled  on  it;  and,  as  a  result,  the  land  in 
every  case  was  carefully  cultivated.  "On  the  American  side 
of  the  frontier  all  is  activity  and  bustle ;  on  the  British  stde, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  favoured  spots,  all  is  waste  and 
desolate.  It  may  perhaps  be  supposed,"  added  the  report 
from  which  this  description  is  taken,  "  that  the  American  side 
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is  of  very  superior  natural  fertility."    Inquiry  soon  disposed 
of  the  illusion.     "Superior  natural  fertility  belongs  to  the 

British  territory."  ^ 

The  mistaken  policy  of  the  I^nd  Department  of  the  Canadas 
would  almost  have  justified  rebellion.  Error,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  the  Land  Department  The  estates,  which 
the  Jesuits  liad  originally  held,  were  assigned  by  the  British 
Government  for  purposes  of  education.  Tory  statesmen  saw 
no  harm  in  dealing  with  the  property  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Canada,  on  principles  which  they  were  shocked  to 
think  that  their  adversaries  wished  to  apply  to  the  property 
of  a  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  It  would  have  been  well) 
indeed,  for  the  reputation  of  British  statesmen  if  they  had 
carried  out  this  arrangement  But  successive  Governors, 
instead  of  devoting  the  funds  of  these  estates  to  the  purposes 
of  educadon,  made  them  supply  a  species  of  secret  service 
fund.'  They  declined  to  attend  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  and  continued  their  misappropriations. 
They  perhaps  thought  that  the  growing  boldness  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  made  a  secret  service  fund  more  than  ever 
TiiestraBKie  necessary.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  some  years 
h™^(  *  after  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
mTS?"  that  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada 
*-"""■  learned  its  power  and  resolved  on  exerting  ii.^  It 
could  only  use  its  full  strength  by  insisting  on  maintaining 
a  complete  control  over  the  expenditiire  of  the  colony. 

The  revenues  of  Lower  Canada  were  divisible  into  three 
classes.  The  first  consisted  of  certain  duties  imposed  on 
the  colony  by  an  Act  of  1774,*  in  place  of  those  which  had 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  second  was  com- 
posed of  duties,  subsequently  imposed  by  the  colonists  them- 
selves, which  an  Act  of  1778''  had  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Provincial  Legislature.  The  third  comprised  the 
casual,  territorial,  and  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  and 

'  Lord  Durham's  Report,  PatlrarQentatj  Papeis,  1B39,  vol.  ivii,  pp.  75,  7S. 
L     ■  F^rltamenlarr  Papers,  1839,  vol  xvii.  p.  49.  *  Ibid.,  p.  aS. 

'  14th  George  III.  c.  BS.  ■  iSlh  George  III.  c.  fa. 
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depended  mainly  on  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  land  and 
other  similar  sources.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Act  of 
1778  had  placed  the  revenue  of  the  colony,  granted  after  the 
date  of  it,  under  the  conirol  of  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
The  Canadians,  however,  contended  that  the  Act  of  177S 
ought  to  he  interpreted  retrospectively,  and  that  (he  entire 
revenues  of  the  colony  should  be  placed  under  their  own 
control.  The  British  ministers  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  wishes  of  Canada.  From 
1810  to  1818  the  colony  vainly  urged  its  claims.  At  last,  in 
182S,  a  petition  signed  by  87,000  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
was  referred  to  a  commitee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
committee,  swayed  by  the  advice  of  Huskisson,  took  the  side 
of  the  colonists;*  and  Parliament,  in  1831,  was  induced  to 
pass  an  Act  placing  the  revenues  which  existed  in  1774  at  the 
disposal  of  the  colony,^ 

This  concession,  if  it  had  been  made  a  few  years  before, 
would  probably  have  restored  peace  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony.  In  1831  Lower  Canada  was  not 
pacified  by  it  The  House  of  Assembly,  animated  by  its 
victory,  demanded  the  further  surrender  of  the  hereditary 
revenues;  it  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Tenure  Act;  and 
it  insisted  on  the  disestablishment  of  the  Land  Company.  In 
the  contest,  which  thus  arose  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colony,  the  Legislative  Council  sided  with  the  Crown. 
The  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  British  settlers,  chosen 
by  the  Governor,  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  do 
otherwise.  The  House  of  Assembly,  however,  saw  that  its 
own  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  demanded  that  the  Legislative  Council  should 
be  made  elective.  This  demand — the  most  serious  which 
had  yet  been  urged — would  never  have  been  raised  if  the 
ministry  had,  in  the  first  instance,  dealt  promptly  with  the 
demands  of  the  Canadians.     Raised  at  last,  it  seemed  one 
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which  it  was  impossible  to  concede.  The  Legislative  Council 
represented  the  interests  of  the  British  immigrants,  while 
the  House  of  Assembly  reflected  the  opinions  of  the  French 
colonists.  A  British  minister  could  hardly  sacrifice  the  growing 
British  population  for  the  sake  of  complying  with  the  wishes 
of  the  descendants  of  French  settlers.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  assenting  to  the  demand  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the 
ministers  doubted  the  prudence  of  the  course  which  they  had 
pursued  in  1831 ;  and  Stanley,  who  had  succeeded  Goderich 
at  the  Colonial  Office,  desired  to  repeal  the  Act,  which  had 
placed  nearly  all  the  revenues  of  the  colony  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Colonial  Assembly. 

The  colonial  party  in  Lower  Canada  was  led  by  Papineau, 
a  Canadian  of  French  extraction,  and  a  man  of  ability  and 
decision.  Papineau  saw  clearly  that  the  French  party  in  the 
colony  was  superior  to  its  opponents  in  numbers;  he  saw, 
also,  that  the  minority  was  becoming  every  year  more  for- 
midable. Time,  therefore,  in  Papineau's  judgment,  was  on 
the  side  of  Britain,  and  the  interest  of  the  colony  demanded 
that  the  measures  which  it  was  intended  to  take  should  be 
taken  precipitately.  Papineau  himself  desired  to  sever  the 
connection  of  the  colony  with  the  mother  country,  and  to 
constitute  Lower  Canada  into  an  independent  State.  The 
House  of  Assembly  was  hardly  prepared  to  adopt  the  extreme 
iTioHogw  advice  of  its  bold  leader.  It  satisfied  itself  with  the 
ofAis™bi)'  miiijg,.  expedient  of  stopping  the  supplies.  From 
luppiis.  the  jist  of  October  1831  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  administration  of  justice  or  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
government  in  the  colony.  The  public  officers  were  left  un- 
paid. The  arrears  due  to  these  persons  amounted,  on  the 
loth  of  April  1837,  to  ^£'142,160.' 

Eflforts,  indeed,  were  constantly  made  in  the  interval  to 
tenninate  the  deadlock  which  had  thus  arisen  in  the  govern- 
ment    In  Lower  Canada  the  House  of  Assembly  passed  a 

1  The  two  sides  of  Ibe  Canadian  question  are  well  stated  by  Russell,  in 
Hansard,  vol.  iixvi.  p,  1287;  and  Roebuck,  ibid.,  p.  1335.  See,  pasiim, 
(he  whole  debate ;  and  cf.  Clenelg's  speech,  Hansard,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  707,  as 
It-ell  as  tbe  Poiliameatacy  Papers  already  quoted. 
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series  of  ninety-two  resolutions,^  enumerating  their  grievances 

and  asking  for  redress.  In  England,  Roebuck  persuaded  the 
House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  the  colonists.'  Little,  however,  resulted  from 
the  representations  of  the  Canadians  or  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee.  Whigs  and  Tories  in  England  took  a  much 
more  immediate  interest  in  the  crises  which  were  destroying 
the  Whig  Ministry  than  in  the  agony  of  a  distant  colony ;  and 
the  affairs  of  Canada  were  still  unsettled  when  Peel  succeeded 
Melbourne,  and  Aberdeen  was  appointed  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  Amidst  the  numerous  subjects  which  en-  p^^i,,^^ 
gaged  his  attention  Peel  did  not  neglect  the  troubles  "o«ndoui 
.of  the  Canadians,  He  decided  on  sending  the  late  ihikiid 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  ■^"^nu 
created  Lord  Canterbury,  to  Canada,  with  power  to  s""™"^ 
inquire  into  and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  colonists.  A 
politician  who,  though  he  was  a  Tory,  bad  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  seventeen  years, 
who  had  been  originally  nominated  to  the  chair  by  Liverpool, 
and  whose  appointment  had  been  renewed  by  Grey,  seemed 
admirably  qualified  to  settle  a  disputed  question.  Canterbury, 
in  the  first  instance,  accepted  the  distinguished  post ;  *  a  little 
consideration,  however,  induced  him  to  recall  his  decision. 
Peel's  Government  was  weak.  Canterbury  could  hardly  expect 
that  the  Whig  Ministry  would  adopt  the  policy  of  its  oppo- 
netats;  and  he  feared  that  ill-natured  people  might  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying  ill-natured  things  about  Lady  Canter- 
bury, whose  antecedents  hardly  qualified  her  to  play  the  queen 
in  Canada.*  These  reasons  induced  him  to  refuse  the  honour 
which  had  been  offered  to  himj  and  Peel,  in  consequence, 
decided  to  entrust  the  arbitration  to  Lord  Amherst*  It  was 
hoped  that  an  amiable  nobleman,  animated  by  the  best  inten- 

'  Pari.  Papsre,  1836,  vol.  xxax.  p.  17a. 

*  Hiauard,  vol.  xiii,  p.  767. 
'  Ibid.,  voL  xjivi.  p.  1133. 

*  GrcvilU,  vol.  iii.  p.  334. 

>  It  Eiad  been  ofleied  fiisi  to  Simtrord  CanniDg.     For  Lord  Ambent's 
appolnunent  see  Hamard,  voL  uvii.  p.  836. 
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tions,  might  succeed  in  inrusing  peace  into  the  quatrels  of 

a  distracted  colony. 

The  experiment  which  Peel  intended  to  make  was  not 
carried  out  His  ministry  fell,  and  the  Whigs  had  necessarily 
to  consider  whether  they  should  adopt  his  Canadian  policy. 
Melbourne  and  Glenelg  hesitated  to  entrust  so  important  a 
Thewhi  *^'"''  *"  *  single  person.  Instead  of  confiding  the 
Mini.iry  uslc  to  onc  man,  they  decided  on  naming  three 
tiirfccom-  commissioners,  with  power  to  investigate,  without 
redressing,  the  grievances  of  the  colonists.  They 
decided  at  the  same  time  to  recall  Lord  Aylmer,  the  Governor 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Upper  Province.  Amherst  naturally  resented 
the  alteration  in  his  powers,  and  declined  the  mission ; '  and 
the  ministers  thereupon  made  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  a  neutral 
nobleman,  Governor  of  Lower  Canada  and  president  of  the 
commissioners,  and  Francis  Head,  a  young  officer  who  had 
served  as  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Upper  Province.^  They  associated  with  Gosford  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  who  had  been  Chief-Justice  of  Bengal,  and  Sir 
George  Gipps,  a  military  officer.  The  commission  which  was 
thus  constituted  did  not  seem  very  weU  calculated  to  compose 
the  differences  which  had  arisen.  Gipps  had  "a  leaning 
towards  liberality;"  Grey  was  "a  high  Tory;"  and  Gosford 
had  to  mediate  between  what  adverse  critics  called  the  snarling 
Whig  and  the  arrogant  Tory,'  It  was  almost  certain  that 
differences  would  arise  between  Gipps  and  Grey.  Differences 
were  made  unavoidable  by  the  conduct  of  the  king.  William 
IV.  chose  to  tell  Grey,  in  the  presence  of  his  ministers,  that 
he  was  to  assert  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  persons 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  had  dared  to  deny,  and  that 
he  was  to  recollect  that  Lower  Canada  had  been  conquered 
by  the  sword.  A  week  afternards  the  king  followed  up.  his 
speech  to  Grey  by  a  still  more  unwise  address  to  Gosford. 
"I  will  never  consent,"  he  said,  with  an  oath,  "to  alienate 
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the  Crown  lands,  nor  to  make  the  Council  elective.     Mind 
me,  my  lord,  the  Cabinet  is  not  my  Cabinet     They     wniL™ 

had  better  take  care,  or  by I  will  have  them    [^^"^[^ 

impeached"^  If  Melbourne  had  felt  any  respect  JP^^j" 
for  his  own  character  he  would  have  insisted  on  »niiG«r. 
the  king's  withdrawing  his  ill-advised  declarations.  Instead 
of  doing  so  Glenelg  and  he  softened  the  formal  instructions 
which  were  issued  to  the  commissioners,  for  the  sake  of 
pacifying  their  sovereign.  The  constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council  was  the  main  grievance  of  Lower  Canada ;  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  the  one  thing 
which  the  king  was  determined  not  to  alter.  "The  king" — 
so  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners  ran — "is  most  un- 
willing to  admit  as  open  to  debate  the  question  whether  one 
of  the  vital  principles  of  the  provincial  government  should 
undergo  alteration."  His  Majesty,  indeed,  could  not  "forget 
that  it  is  the  admitted  right  of  all  his  subjects  to  prefer  to 
him,  as  king  of  these  realms,  their  petitions  for  the  redress  of 
any  real  or  supposed  grievances.  The  acknowledgment  of 
that  right  appears  to  the  king  to  imply  on  his  own  part  the 
corresponding  duty  of  investigating  the  foundations  of  every 
such  complaint  His  Majesty,  therefore,  will  not  absolutely 
close  the  avenue  to  inquiry,  even  on  a  question  respecting 
which  he  is  bound  to  declare  that  he  can  for  the  present 
perceive  no  reasonable  ground  of  doubt.  .  .  .  Tiie  king  is 
rather  induced  to  adopt  this  course  because  his  Majesty  is  not 
prepared  to  deny  .  .  .  that  the  plan  upon  which  the  Legislative 
Council  is  constituted  may  possibly  in  some  particulars  be 
usefully  modified,  or  that  some  practical  errors  may  have  been 
committed  by  the  Council,  against  the  repetition  of  which 
adequate  security  ought  to  be  taken.  Yet,  if  these  supposi- 
tions should  be  completely  verified,  it  would  remain  to  be 
shown  by  the  most  conclusive  and  circumstantial  proof  that  it 
is  necessary  to  advance  to  a  change  so  vital  as  that  which  ia 
demanded  by  the  House  of  Assembly."^    Such  language  as 

0  Grey  see  Grevtlk.  vol.  iii.  p.  371;  for  that  to  Gosford, 
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this  might  almost  have  been  dictated  by  a  Metternich  or  an 
Alexander:  it  was  not  adopted  by  William  IV.  without  a 
severe  struggle.' 

History  was,  in  fact,  repeating  itself.  Half  a  century  before, 
the  conduct  of  a  British  Ministry  and  the  obstinacy  of  George 
III.  had  deprived  the  country  of  its  noblest  colony.  The 
obstinacy  of  William  IV.  and  the  weakness  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  were  imperilling  the  connection  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  remaining  possessions  in  North  America. 
The  difficult  task  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Gosford  and 
Head  was  made  mote  diiScalt  by  the  conduct  of  the  monarch 
and  his  advisers.  Gosford,  on  arriving  in  Canada, 
did  not  venture  to  publish  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Government;  he  contented 
himself  with  describing  them  as  liberal,  and  in  paying  marked 
attention  to  the  Colonial  Reformers.  He  begged  the  House 
of  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  arrears  of  pay  which  were  due 
to  the  public  ofiicers ;  and  to  trust  to  the  results  of  inquiries 
which  he  and  his  brother  commissioners  were  making.  It 
is  possible  that  if  Gosford  bad  been  alone  in  Canada  he  might 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  supplies  of  which  his  Govern- 
ment was  in  urgent  need.  While,  however,  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  humour  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada, 
Head  arrived  in  the  Upper  Province,  published  his  own  in- 
structions, and  4nnexed,  in  an  appendix  to  them,  extracts 
from  the  instructions  to  Gosford.  Head's  frank  conduct 
brought  matters  to  an  issue.  In  Upper  Canada  the  Executive 
Council  remonstrated  against  the  conduct  of  the  Governor ; 
the  House  of  Assembly  sided  with  the  Council;  and  the 
Governor,  exercising  his  prerogative,  dissolved  the  Legisla- 
ture.* In  Lower  Canada  the  reformers,  learning  for  the  first 
time  the  real  nature  of  the  instructions  which  Gosfoid  had 
brought  out  with  him,  resolved  on  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
reiterating  ail  their  demands,  and  on  only  granting  a  six 
months'  supply.*    "Respecting  as  we  do  the  expression  of 

'  MtiiBumr,  wiL  ii.  p.  147. 

5  Ann.  Mig..  1836,  Hist.,  pp.  313-317;  and  Chron..  pp.  288-395. 

1  Ann.  Rig.,  183S.  Hist,  p.  319 ;  and  Cbron.,  p.  301.    . 
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the  royal  pleasure" — so  part  of  the  address  Tan-^"  we  yet 
regret  that  the  mioisters  of  the  Crown  should  have  declared 
that  your  Majesty  n-as  most  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
question  of  an  elective  Legislative  Council  was  a  subject 
open  to  debate  in  this  province.  We  beg  to  be  permitted 
to  represent  lo  your  Majesty  that  it  is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  limit  the  subjects  which  are  to 
engage  the  attention  of  this  House.  Against  this  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  by  one  of  your  Majesty's 
responsible  servants,  we  dare  to  appeal  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  empire,  to  that  of  your  Majesty,  sitting  in 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament." 

The  tension  in  the  relations  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies  had  been  increased  by  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken  to  reduce  it.  In  Upper  Canada,  indeed,  the 
policy  of  Head  was  attended  with  considerable  success.  The 
new  Assembly  was  composed  of  pliant  materials,  and  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  government  with  dili- 
gence.' But  the  difficulties  of  Upper  Canada  had  never  been 
so  great  as  those  which  confronted  the  authorities  in  the  sister 
colony.  There  Gosford  and  his  brother  commissioners  were 
of  opinion  that  the  challenge,  which  the  House  of  Assembly 
had  practically  given,  should  at  once  be  accepted ;  jhat  the 
Act  of  1831  should  be  repealed;  and  that  the  control  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  colonial  revenues  should  be  thus  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Whig 
ministers  hesitated  to  adopt  the  advice  which  they  thus 
received  from  their  commissioners.  Their  hesitation  was 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  House  of  Assembly 
had  not  definitely  refused  supplies,  but  had  granted  the 
supplies  which  they  had  voted  for  only  a  short  period.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  resorting  to  repression,  the  Cabinet  again 
decided    to    resort    to    measures    of    conciliation. 


Glenelg,  on  the  7th  of  June  1836,  was  instructed    «p"«i»i'cHy 
to  reply   to   the    remonstrance    of    the   House  of    '*"■>"''''■ 
Assembly,  and  to  explain  away  the  impression  which  had  been 
'  Ann  Seg.,  1836,  Chron.,  pp.  2g$-yx> ;  and  ibid.,  1837,  Hist,  pp.  a4i-34S. 
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produced  by  the  publication  of  extracts  from  Gosford's  in- 
structions. Tlie  extracts,  it  was  pretended,  only  imperfectly 
represented  the  real  meaning  of  the  instructions.  The  in- 
structions, it  was  argued,  gave  the  commissioners  full  power 
to  inquire  into  every  subject  connected  with  the  colony  and 
its  government  which  was  brought  under  their  notice;  and 
the  hesitation  of  his  Majesty  to  admit  the  necessity  of  any 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  was 
construed  as  an  intimation  that  there  should  be  "two  distinct 
and  independent  Houses  of  Legislature." '  Such  a  declaration, 
frankly  offered  in  1835,  might  possibly  have  averted  the  danger 
of  civil  war.  Forced  from  the  ministry  in  1S36,  it  only  em- 
phasised the  error  of  its  policy. 

Glenelg's  conciliatory  despatch  did  not  terminate  the  crisis. 
The  House  of  Assembly,  on  receiving  it,  resolved  that  it  was 
siitl  its  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  to 
persist  in  its  demands.  "  The  correction  of  abuses  and  the 
redress  of  grievances  ought  to  precede  the  grant  of  a  supply; 
and,  therefore,  the  House  still  felt  itself  compelled  to  adjourn 
its  deliberations  until  his  Majesty's  Government  shall  by  its 
acts,  especially  by  rendering  the  second  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature conformable  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  people, 
have  commenced  the  great  work  of  justice  and  reform,  and 
created  a  confidence  which  can  alone  crown  it  with  success.* 
The  Hoim  It  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
ofLolw  '  this  address.  It  was  drawn  up — so  thought  Glenelg 
rtfuMs'io  — "'"  3  ^°"^  of  menace  and  defiance  which  left  no 
givowiy.  doubt  as  to  the  feeling  and  determination  of  the 
body  from  which  it  emanated."*  It  was  true  tiiat  the  contest 
in  which  Lower  Canada  was  engaged  was  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  memorable  struggle  which  the  English  Parlia- 
ment had  maintained  with  the  Crown  a  century  and  a  half 
before.  The  House  of  Assembly  was  only  asserting  the  right 
of  the  colony  to  self-govemmenl,  and  to  the  complete  control 

>  S«e  Lord  Gtendg's  speech,  Hantard,  vol  xiiviii.  p.  707;  and  cf.  bis 
despatch,  in  Ann.  Reg.,  1836,  Chron..  p.  306. 

•  The  address  is  printed  in  Ann  Beg-,  1836,  Chron.,  pp.  309-315. 

•  Hansard,  vol,  xxxviH.  p.  719. 
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of  its  own  finances ;  and  Papineau  was  only  playing  in  Canada 
the  part  which  an  Eliot  or  a  Hampden  had  played  in  England, 
These  truths  were  not  appreciated  by  politicians  like  Glenelg, 
who  fancied  that  the  whole  art  of  government  was  contained 
in  the  dusty  pigeon-holes  of  Downing  Street  Nothing  bul 
concession  could  avert  the  civil  war  which  was  obviously 
preparing,  and  the  Whig  Ministry  had  entered  on  a  drift 
which  made  it  difficult  to  concede  anything.  On  the  6th  of 
March  1837  Russell  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt 
a  series  of  resolutions  reciting  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen ; 
declaring  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  make  the  Legislative 
Council  elective;  that  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  rights 
of  the  Land  Company;  and  authorising  the  Receiver-General 
of  the  colony  to  apply  any  balances  in  his  hands  arising  from 
his  Majesty's  hereditary,  territorial,  and  casual  revenues  to 
tlie  payment  of  the  arrears  due  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  colony.^ 

Russell's  resolutions  excited  a  good  deal  of  debate.  The 
Radicals  declared  that  the  question  in  Canada  was  identical 
with  the  question  in  Ireland ;  that  the  Canadians  rohcH's 
were  only  claiming  the  privileges  of  self-government  f""'"''""'- 
which  the  Whigs  were  themselves  endeavouring  to  obtain  for 
Irish  municipalities;  and  put  up  Leader,  the  member  for 
Bridgewater,  to  move  an  amendment  affirming  the  expediency 
of  making  the  Legislative  Council  elective,*  The  reputation 
of  the  politician  who  led  the  Opposition  on  this  occasion  has 
not  survived  his  active  career  in  Parliament,  In  1837  he  was 
universally  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the 
Enghsh  Radicals.  His  efforts  were  seconded  by  those  of 
a  more  interested  advocate.  Roebuck  had,  some  months 
before,  accepted  the  position  of  paid  agent  to  the  Canadians. 
His  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  became  in  conse- 
quence the  object  of  suspicion;  and  in  1836  the  House  was 

<  Hansard,  vol.  ixxvL  pp.  1287,  1305.  Russell  IhoToughly  disliked  the 
policy  which  he  Telt  hiniself  bound  to  defend.  Writing  in  October  1S38  to 
Melbournp,  be  said,  "  I  never  fell  in  such  embarrassment  as  when  last  yenr  I 
had  to  defend  ihe-Canada  papers."    Lift  t/ Lard  J.  Rusiell,  vol  i,  p.  308. 

>  Hansard,  vol.  ixxvi  pp.  1306,  1314. 
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asked  to  affirm  that  it  was  contrary  to  its  independence,  a 
breach  of  its  privileges,  and  derogatory  to  its  character  for  any 
of  its  members  to  become  the  paid  advocate  of  any  portion 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.^  The  House  declined  to  enforce 
against  Roebuck  a  rule  which  it  had  not  applied  either  to 
Burke  or  to  Huskisson,  and  Roebuck  was  consequently  per- 
mitted to  continue  tlie  paid  advocate  of  the  Canadians.  All 
that  eloquence  could  do  Roebuck  did  for  his  clients.  But  his 
efTons  were  useless  against  the  compact  body  of  the  Whigs 
assisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Tory  party.  Leader's 
amendment  was  rejected,  after  two  rights'  debate,  by  318 
votes  to  56;'  and  the  first  four  of  Russell's  resolutions  were 
earned  after  repeated  divisions.*  In  passing  them  the  House 
definitely  committed  itself  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  make  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada  an  elective 
body. 

The  Radicals,  however,  did  not  abandon  the  struggle.  On 
the  14th  of  April  they  endeavoured,  in  a  debate  on  the  fifth 
resolution,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  were  beaten  by  269  votes  to  46.*  On  the  aist  of  April 
Therooiu.  '^^  resolutions  affirming  the  rights  of  the  Land 
tbnicirriHL  Company  were  carried  by  166  votes  to  6,'  and 
three  days  afterwards  the  other  resolutions  were  adopted.* 
On  the  ist  of  May  they  were  communicated,  in  a  conference, 
to  the  Lords.^  The  Lords  were  not  likely  to  resist  a  pro- 
ceeding which  insisted  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and 
enforced  the  rights  of  an  Upper  Chamber.  Brougham  alone 
raised  his  voice  and  lodged  his  protest  against  the  policy  of 
the  ministry.  His  solitary  remonstrance  excited  no  attention, 
Tiie  Lords  at  once  adopted  the  resolutions  which  the  Commons 
had  already  passed;*  and  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  was 
formally  communicated  to  Gosford.  On  his  part  Gosford  at 
once  summoned  the  Provincial  Parliament:  he  laid  the  resolu- 

I  Haitiard,  vol.  ixijv.  pp.  1107,  mi.  The  molton,  wbkh  was  made  l^  Sir 
John  Hammer,  was  rejected  by  178  voles  lo  67.     Ibid.,  p.  1117. 

*  ibid.,  vol.  xixvii.  p.  138.  '  Ibid.,  p.  144.  *  Ibid.,  p.  1390. 

'  Ibl4,  p.  ai6.  •  Ibid.,  vol.  zutviii.  p.  350.  ^  Ibid;,  p.  405. 

«  IlMd.,pp,  731,748. 
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tions  of  the  British  Legislature  before  it;  and  he  added  that, 
if  the  House  of  Assembly  would  only  grant  a  supply,  he  was 
iustnicted  to  refrain  from  exercising  the  powers  with  which 
the  Imperial  Parliament  had  vested  him  for  discharging  the 
anears  of  pay  due  to  the  servants  of  the  colony.' 

Gosford  had  met  the  House  of  Assembly  with  a  threat  and 
a  bribe.  The  bribe  paoved  the  weakness  of  the  threat :  the 
threat  deprived  the  bribe  of  its  value.  The  House  of  AssemWy, 
instead  01  yielding,  declared  it  to  be  its  duty  to  tell  the  mother 
country  that,  "if  she  carries  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions  into 
effect,  her  supremacy  will  no  longer  depend  on  the  feelings  of 
affection,  of  duty,  and  of  materia!  interest,  which  would  best 
secure  it,  but  on  physical  force"  On  the  27th  of  August, 
Gosford,  alarmed  at  the  language  which  he  had  provoked,  dis- 
solved the  Assembly.  Its  dissolution  proved  that  the  Canadians 
shared  the  feelings  of  their  representatives.-  Meetings  had 
already  been  held  throughout  the  province,  at  which  resolu- 
tions, denouncing  the  use  of  British  goods,  and  encouraging 
smu^Ung  across  the  American  frontier,  had  been  carried. 
These  meetings  became  more  formidable  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Riots  occurred ;  the  troops 
were  called  out ;  and  the  colony  assumed  the  appearance  of 
open  war. 

Lower  Canada  was  visibly  preparing  for  revolt     It  was 
doubtful  whether  Upper  Canada  would  join  the  sister  colony. 
There  were  many  discontented  spirits  among  the    R.bcUion 
Uppet,  Canadians,  who  were  notoriously  ready  to    ""CuaiU. 
sympathise  with,  and  assist,   the  efforts  of  Papineau.     In 
the  circumstances    most   men   would  have   endeavoured   to 
strengthen  their  position.     Head,  on  the  contrary,     jj^^j^ 
with  the  true  genius  of  a  ruler,  placed  the  whole  of    Uppw 
the  troops  in  the  colony  at  Gosford's  disposal,  and 
threw  himself  for  protection  on  the  militia  and  citizens  of  the 
province.     His  wise  boldness  was  based  on  the  ojunion  that 
victory  in  dril  war  must  eventually  declare  itself  in  favour  of 
moral  and  not  of  physical  preponderance.     The  result  fully 

1  Lord  Golfoid'B  addram  is  reprinted  in  j4nH.  Rig. ,  1837,  Chron. ,  p.  999. 
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justified  his  confidence,  and  ought  to  have  obtained  for  him 
the  warm  approval  of  his  employers  at  home.  ■  The  ofiScials, 
however,  who  regulated  the  Colonial  OiSce  could  not  under- 
stand a  policy  which  was  both  eccentric  and  novel,  and  suffered 
Head  to  retire  from  his  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Sir  G.  Arthur. 

News  of  the  troubles  obviously  preparing  in  Canada  arrived 
in  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  It  so  happened  that 
the  new  Parliament,  elected  after  the  queen's  accession,  had 
been  summoned  for  an  autumn  session  to  make  the  necessary 
provision  for  the  Civil  List  of  the  new  sovereign.  It  had  been 
intended  that  it  should  separate  on  the  aand  of  December  for 
a  six  weeks'  holiday.  On  the  eve  of  its  adjournment  reports 
appeared  in  the  public  newspapers  of  more  formidable  dis- 
turbances in  the  colony  than  had  previously  occurred.  It  was 
stated  that  British  troops  had  been  brought  into  conflict  with 
the  colonists,  and  that  the  troops  had  been  worsted  in  the 
contest  Unable  to  contradict  these  reports,  reluctant  to  con- 
firm them,  ministers  only  ventured  to  adjourn  the  Legislature 
till  the  i6th  of  January,  and  even  this  adjournment  was  not 
conceded  without  serious  debate.  The  Radicals  naturally 
declared  that  the  troubles  which  had  arisen  were  due  to  the 
resolutions  which  they  had  themselves  vigorously  opposed. 
Angry  at  the  rejection  of  their  own  advice,  they  made  the 
mistake,  which  the  British  people  never  forgives,  of  praying 
for  the  discomfiture  of  the  British  arms.  "  If  unhappily  a  war 
does  ensue,"  said  one  of  them.^  "  may  speedy  victory  crown  the 
efforts  of  the  Canadians,  and  may  the  curses  and  execrations 
of  the  indignant  people  of  this  empire  alight  upon  the  heads 
of  those  ministers  who,  by  their  misgovernment,  ignorance, 
and  imprudence,  involve  us  in  the  calamities  of  civil  discord, 
and  expend  our  national  resources  in  an  unholy  struggle 
against  liberty." 

The  struggle,  however,  did  not  prove  very  serious.     The 

British  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colbome  and  Wethe- 

fall,  were  able  to  obtain  an  easy  victory  over  the  iosui^ents, 

'  Sir  W.  Molesnoith.    Hansard,  voL  xxxix.  p.  1467. 
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Fapineau  himself  retired  to  the  United  States ;  and  within  a 
month  after  the  hist  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  contest  was 
closed.  But  the  war  embittered  the  feehng  of  the  French 
Canadians  against  the  mother  country,  and  produced  a  serious 
difficulty  with  the  United  States,  where  many  people  syn* 
pathised  whh  the  insurrection  of  the  Canadians.^  Exceptional 
measures  were  evidently  necessary.  On  Parliament  reassem- 
bling, Russell  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  ministry 
had  decided  to  suspend  the  Constitution  of  Lower  Canada 
for  three  years;  to  send  out  Durham  to  Canada;  Thcministry 
to  authorise  him,  in  concert  with  any  five  of  his  "3"^^"'' 
Council,  to  pass  laws;  and  to  empower  him  to  Camda. 
summon  three  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  ten 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  each  of  the  Canadas,  to 
deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  two  provinces.*  The  proposal 
was  resisted  by  the  Radicals,  who  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  the  insunection  on  the  Government,' 
The  Conservatives,  in  their  turn,  taunted  the  Radicals  with 
encouraging  the  insurgents  by  their  language,*  A  few  men 
endeavoured  to  resist  a  measure  which  suspended  the  auto- 
nomy of  a  great  colony  :  the  great  majority  saw  that,  in  the 
presence  of  revolt,  exceptional  powers  were  inevitable.  Not- 
withstanding the  arguments  of  Hume,  Leader,  and  Molesworth, 
and  the  efforts  of  Roebuck,  who,  as  agent  for  the  Canadians, 
was  heard  at  the  Bar,*  the  House  of  Commons  adopted 
the  resolutions  which  the  ministry  suggested,  and  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  which  they  introduced  to 
give  effect  to  them  by  262  votes  to  16.* 

The  success  which  was  thus  secured  was  only  temporary. 
The  preamble  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  originally  drawn,  recited 
the  proceedings  which  Durham  had  been  instructed  to  take 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  deliberative  Council  on  the 
future  of  the  Canadas.  Peel  objected  that  this  preamble 
committed  the    House   to    the    policy  of  the    ministry,  and 

1  Tbe  correspondence  on  this  Eubjacl  will  be  found  in  S/a/i  Papers,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  917 ;  the  President's  proclamation  in  jia«.  Reg..  1838,  Chron.,  p.  317. 
'  Hansard,  vol  xl.  p.  7.  »  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  So.  =  Ibid.,  p.  afis-  •  Ibid.,  p.  469, 
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forced  the  Government  to  withdraw  ii.*  The  bill  enabled 
the  queen  in  council  to  terminate  the  law.  Peel  compelled 
the  Government  to  abandon  this  power.*  Tiie  bill  enabled  the 
Governor,  with  the  assent  of  a  quorum  of  his  Council,  to  frame 
laws  for  the  colony.  The  Conservatives  compelled  the  ministry 
to  accept  an  amendment  which  precluded  the  Governor  from 
altering  any  Act  either  of  the  United  Parliament  or  of  the 
Colonial  legislature.*  With  these  alterations  the  bill  was 
sent  to  the  Lords,  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  Brougham  it  «as  rapidly  passed  by  them;*  and  Durham, 
armed  with  the  special  powers  which  Parliament  had  entrusted 
10  him,  set  sail  for  Canada. 

The  man  who  was  thus  selected  to  concihate  the  Canadians 
seemed  admirably  adapted  foe  the  diiScult  task  which  had 

been  thrust  on  him.  Durham  had  been  the  advo- 
Durham-i       cate  of  Radical  reform  when  Radical  reform  was 

unpopular ;  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Grey  Cabinet  which  had  drawn  up  the  first 
Reform  Bill ;  he  was  in  favour  of  secret  voting ;  and  lie  had 
met  Brougham's  pacific  speech  at  Edinburgh  with  the  memor- 
able rejoinder  that  he  saw  with  regret  "every  hour  which 
passes  over  recognised  and  unreformed  abuses."  A  politician 
who  thought  the  Reform  Act  inadequate ;  whose  appetite  for 
change  had  not  been  satiated  by  the  measures  of  1832,  1833, 
and  1834,  naturally  seemed  to  the  Radicals  of  1838  a  states- 
man after  ilieir  own  heart.  The  praises  which  they  showered 
on -him  at  the  dme  have  been  repeated  by  later  writers,  and 
Durham  has  been  made  the  subject  of  uncompromising  eulogy. 
Yet  few  men  were  less  deserving  of  undiscriminating  flattery. 
His  undoubted  abilities  were  rendered  useless  by  a  want  of 
tact  and  judgment ;  his  overbearing  temper  vented  itself  on 
one  occasion  in  a  savage  attack  on  his  chief  and  father-in-law, 

'  Hansard,  vol  xt  p|).  504,  S43-  *  Ibid,,  p.  549, 

»  Ibid.,  pp.590.  596. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  886.  I[  was  in  the  debalcs  on  Cnnada  ihal  Wellington  used  the 
plira^,  "A  great  country  like  this  could  have  no  such  thing  as  a  little  war." 
Ibid.,  p.  4.  Gleig's  Life  of  Wellington,  vol.  iv.  p.  157,  reports  ttis;  "A 
great  country  ought  never  lo  make  little  wars." 
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Grey ;  his  ambition  exposed  him  on  another  to  a  struggle  with 
Palmerston.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  a  deli- 
cate negotiaiion  with  discontented  colonists.  Like  many  other 
reformers,  Durham  was,  in  fact,  a  dictator  by  instinct.  His 
mission  to  Canada  afforded  him  ample  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing his  real  character.  He  reached  Quebec  on  the  a9tli 
of  May.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  he  dismissed 
the  Council  which  his  predecessor  had  appointed,^  cetdiogsin 
and  selected  a  new  Council  from  among  officers  of 
the  Government.  Four  weeks  afterwards  he  selected  a  special 
Council  of  five,  consisting  of  officers  attached  to  his  own  person, 
and  having  no  acquaintance  with  Canadian  politics.  On  the 
same  day  he  persuaded  the  Council  thus  constituted  to  autho- 
rise the  transportation  to  Bermuda  of  eight  Canadians  who 
had  participated  in  the  rebellion,  and  who  were  in  custody; 
and  to  direct  that  Papineau  and  fourteen  others  who  had  left 
the  colony  should  suffer  death  in  the  event  of  their  return 
to  it.*  A  proclamation  which  accompanied  the  ordinance 
proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Canadians  except  these 
twenty-three. 

News  of  these  high-handed  proceedings  reached  England  in 
July,  Parliament  had  intended  to  give  the  Govern  or- General 
an  independent  and  deliberative  Council  Durham  had  com- 
posed a  Council  ofhis  own  creatures,  and  had  not  even  allowed 
it  time  for  deliberation.  Parliament  had  intended  to  vest  the 
Governor-General  and  his  Council  with  power  to  legislate 
consistently  with  the  laws  of  England  and  Canada;  and,  in 
defiance  of  law,  Durham  had  sentenced  unconvicted  persons 
to  transportation,  and  had  condemned  other  persons  to  suffer 
death  if  they  ventured  to  return  to  Canada.  These  measures 
were  accompanied,  moreover,  by  a  technical  blunder.  Parlia- 
ment had  given  Durham  large  authority  in  Canada,  but  it  had 
not  authorised  him  to  exercise  any  power  in  Bermuda;  yet 
Durham  had  sent  his  prisoners  to  Bermuda.    The  Governor 

'  Hansard,  vol.  ilLii.  p.  isaa 

*  The  onlinaiice  is  repimled  in  Ann,  Eeg.,  183S,  CtiioD.,  p.  304,  O.  ibid.. 
Hist.,  p.  a^ 
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of  that  colony  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  he  had  no  power 
to  detain  them,  and  nrote  to  Durham  begging  that  they  might 
at  once  be  removed.'  His  remonstrance  emphasised  Durham's 
want  of  judgment,  and  ihrew  new  light  on  the  Governor- 
General's  incapacity  for  rule. 

That  incapacity  was  quickly  denounced  in  Parliament. 
Sugden,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  that  Durham 
AiwcVupon  ^^^  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Canada  Act  by 
Du.hani.  confining  bis  special  Council  to  five  members. 
Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  taking  wider  ground, 
objected  to  Durham's  ordinance  as  an  open  contravention 
of  the  law  of  England;  since  it  ordered  the  transportation 
of  unconvicted  persons,  and  enjoined  their  detention  in  a 
colony  over  which  Durham  had  no  power,*  The  ministers 
at  once  admitted  that  the  mention  of  Bermuda  was  a  blunder; 
they  jiistilied  the  rest  of  the  ordinance  by  referring  to  the 
difficulties  with  which  Durham  had  been  surrounded.  Such 
an  excuse  did  not,  of  course,  pacify  Brougham.  He  was 
not  likely  to  feel  much  pity  for  a  ministry  which  had  excluded 
him  from  office,  or  for  a  politician  whose  attack  upon  him 
in  1834  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  fall.  By  a  singular 
circumstance  he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  avenging 
himself,  and  of  displaying  his  aCTection  for  constitutional 
principles  in  doing  so.  He  would  have  hardly  been  a 
man,  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  Brougham,  if  he 
had  neglected  the  opportunity.  Encouraged  by  the  cheers  of 
the  Conservatives,  and  by  the  feeble  reply  of  his  own  friends, 
he  followed  up  his  attack  by  introducing  a  bill  for  explaining 
the  Canada  Act  and  "Indemnifying  those  who  have  issued 
or  acted  under  a  certain  ordinance  made  under  the  colour" 
of  it  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  9ih  of  August 
by  a  considerable  majority;^  and  on  the  following  day  Mel- 
bourne told  the  Lords  that  the  ministry  was  prepared  to 
disallow  the  ordinance,  and  to  accept  the  indemnity  clauses 

1  A/tH.  Jftg,,  183B,  Hisl.,  p.  aS7. 

»  For  Sugden's  speech  see  Hansard,  voL  >liv.  p.  Bao;  for  Brougham's, 
ibid. ,  p.  1019.  I  By  54  10  36.     Hansard,  vol.  xliv.  p.  II03. 
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of  Brougham's  bill.'  Brougham  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
fteccing  that  he  had  won  a  signal  victory.  In  his  old  age 
he  bad  the  assurance  to  claim  that,  by  inducing  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  the  Indemnity  Act,  he  had  saved  his  old  opponent 
from  the  consequences  of  his  conduct.* 

Glenelg  at  once  communicated  to  Durham  the  disallowance 
of  the  ordinance.  But  Durham  bad  already  learned  from  an 
American  newspaper  the  proceedings  in  the  Legislature ;  and 
at  once  resolved  to  retire  from  a  post  in  which  he  i>m],a„ 
had  incurred  the  obloquy  of  his  enetnies  and  only  «»"8i>». 
received  feeble  support  from  his  friends.  He  had  the  impru- 
dence, in  doing  so,  to  appeal  from  his  employers  to  the 
Canadians.  "From  the  very  commencement  of  my  task," 
he  wrote — while  nominally  proclaiming  the  Indemnity  Act 
— "the  minutest  details  of  my  administration  have  been 
exposed  to  incessant  criticism,  in  a  spirit  which  has  evinced 
an  entire  ignorance  of  the  state  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
only  mode  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Crown  can 
be  upheld  and  exercised.  Those  who  have  in  the  British 
Legislature  systematically  depreciated  my  powers,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  by  their  tacit,  acquiescence  therein, 
have  produced  the  effect  of  making  it  too  clear  that  my 
authority  is  inadequate  for  the  emergency  which  called  it 
into  existence.  At  length  the  Act  of  my  Government,  the 
first  and  most  important  which  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  authorities  at  home,  has  been  annulled,  and  the  entire 
policy,  of  which  that  Act  was  a  small  though  essential  part, 
has  thus  been  defeated.  ,  .  ,  How  am  I  to  provide  against 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  disallowance  of  the  ordinance? 
That  ordinance  was  intimately  connected  with  other  measures 
which  remain  in  unrestricted  operation.  It  was  coupled  with 
her  Majesty's  proclamation  of  amnesty;  and,  as  I  judged  it 
becoming  that  the  extraordinary  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada 
should  take  upon  itself  all  measures  of  rigorous  precaution, 
and  leave  to  her  Majesty  the  congenial  office  of  using  her 

1  Hanlard,  vol.  iliv.  p.  iia?. 

'  Breagham,  Aultbtografky,  vol  iii.  p.  Jii. 
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royal  prert^tive  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pardon  and  mercy, 
the  procUmation  contained  an  entire  amnesty,  quahtied  only 
by  the  exceptions  specified  in  the  ordinance.  The  ordinance 
has  been  disallowed,  and  the  proclamation  is  confirmed. 
Her  Majesty  having  been  advised  to  refuse  her  consent  to 
the  exceptions,  the  amnesty  exists  without  qualification.  No 
impedicnent,  therefore,  exists  to  the  return  of  the  persons  who 
had  made  the  most  distinct  admission  of  guilt,  or  who  had 
been  excluded  by  me  from  the  province,  on  account  of  the 
danger  to  which  its  tranquillity  would  be  exposed  by  their 
presence,  and  none  can  now  be  adopted  without  the  adoption 
of  measures  alike  repugnant  to  my  judgment  and  policy.'" 

Glenelg  could  hardly  pass  over  in  silence  the  intemperate 
language  of  his  angry  commissioner.  Brougham  had  com- 
pelled him  to  disallow  the  ordinance.  It  required  no  external 
compulsion  to  force  him  to  disapprove  the  proclamatioa  "  Its 
terms,"  he  wrote,  "  appear  calculated  to  impair  the  reverence 
due  to  the  royal  authority,  to  derogate  from  the  character  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature,  to  excite  amongst  the  disaffected 
hopes  of  impunity,  and  to  enhance  the  ditficulties  with  which 
your  lordship's  successor  will  have  to  contend."  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  ministry  thought  that  Durham's  continuance 
in  the  Government  of  North  America  would  be  attended  with 
no  beneficial  result.^  Their  thoughts  had  been  anticipated  by 
their  heated  commissioner.  His  offensive  proclamation  had 
been  dated  on  the  9th  of  October:  on  the  ist  of  November 
andmchc!  ^^  ^^f'-  Quebec,  and  reached  Plymouth  on  the  26-.h 
Engiind.  Qf  (jjgj  month.  The  long  sea-voyage  had  not  the 
effect  of  cooling  his  temper.  At  Devonport  and  Plymouth 
he  replied  to  some  complimentary  addresses  by  justifying  his 
administration,  by  congratulating  himself  on  having  effaced 
the  remains  of  a  disastrous  rebellion,  and  by  complaining  that 
he  had  been  suddenly  arrested  in  a  career  of  complete  success. 
Events  were  ^singularly  unkind  to  Durham,  While  he  was 
making  this  idle  boast  at  Plymouth  the  mail  was  carrying  from 
1  Tbe  proclamation  is 
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IJverpool  the  unwelcome  news  that  the  rebellion  was  again 
renewed.  Durham  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  change 
his  tone.  Three  days  afterwards  he  had  the  assurance  to 
declare  that  he  had  foreseen  and  warned  the  ministry  of  the 
inevitable  renewal  of  a  rebellion  which  three  days  before  he 
had  boasted  that  he  liad  effaced.* 

The  rebellion  had,  in  fact,  been  renewed  almost  immediately 
after  Durham's  departure;  and  its  renewal  was  accompanied 
with  an  organised  invasion  by  American  sympathisers 
from  the  United  States.     The  invasion  and  rebellion    uf  :h« 
were,  however,  suppressed   by  Sir  John  Colborne, 
the  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  colony,  who  on  Durham's 
departure  lempurarily  succeeded  to  the  Government  of  the 
province.     Martial  law  was  proclaimed;  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended;  four  persons,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  iri  the  disturbances,  were  executed ;  twenty  seven  others 
were  transported;    and   order  was  restored.      Colborne,  dis. 
charging  the  plain  duties  of  a  British  officer  in  a  plain  way, 
had  stamped  out  insurrection,  and  deserved  the  thanks  and 
congratulations  which  Durham  had  the  arrogance  to  claim  as 
the  reward  of  his  own  administration. 

Order  had  been  restored;  and  it  rested  with  the  mother 
country  to  remove  the  causes  which  had  led  to  disturbance. 
The  task  of  ihe  ministry  in  this  respect  was  facilitated  by  the 
inquiries  which  Durham  had  made.    The  conduct  of  the  Higii 
Commissioner  in  administering  Canada  deserved  nothing  but 
blame.     His  skill  in  devising  arrangements  for  its  future  ad- 
ministration deserved  nothing  but  praise.    In  the  active  duties 
of  administration  Durham  had  permitted  bis  passion  to  pervert 
his  judgment;  in  the  calm  quiet  of  his  study  his  discretion 
had  not  been  warped  by  his  temper  ;  and  the  same  statesman 
vho  proved  himself  incapacitated  for  rule  produced  a  report 
which  guided  the  policy  of  all  his  successors.     In 
Durham's  judgment  the  evils  to  which  Canada  was    otthe 
a  prey  could  best  be  cured  by  uniting  all  or  some      '"'  ^ 
of  the   North    American    provinces    under    one   Legislature, 

1  Ana.  Reg.,  1B38,  Hist.,  pp.  333,  32+. 
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and  by  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George  III.  which 

divided  Canada  into  two  provinces.  The  united  Legislature, 
he  suggested,  should  consist  of  two  Houses — a  House  of 
Assembly,  with  members  chosen  by  each  province  in  propor- 
tions to  be  determined  by  an  independent  commission,  and 
a  Ijegislative  Council,  harmonising  with  the  popular  feehng 
in  America.  The  Legislature  which  was  thus  formed  was  to 
have  complete  control  over  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  tlie 
Crown,  excepting  those  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands;  and 
every  officer  in  the  colony,  except  the  Governor  and  his 
secretary,  was  to  be  responsible  to  it  alone.  It  was  hoped 
that  these  wise  recommendations  would  induce  the  Canadians 
to  forget  their  own  petty  differences  in  a  desire  to  carry  out 
a  broad  national  policy.  The  ministry  decided  on  giving 
effect  to,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them.  When  Parliament 
opened  in  1839,  the  queen  was  advised  to  refer  to 
is  proposed  the  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  the  Canadns,  and 
niSjs-  jjj  recommend  the  present  state  of  those  provinces 

to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature.'-  Unfortu- 
nately, the  condition  of  the  ministry  was  not  favourable  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  a  difficult  problem.  Three  months 
elapsed  before  any  definite  steps  were  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  a  message  was  sent  to 
both  Houses  recommending  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  into 
one  province.^  On  the  very  evening  on  which  this  message 
was  presented  a  debate  commenced  on  another  colonial 
question  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Whig  Administration, 
and  to  tlie  temporary  retirement  of  the  Government,  It  was 
only  on  the  3rd  of  June  *  that  Russell  was  enabled  to  ask  the 
Commons  to  deliberate  on  the  message  which  the  queen  had 
addressed  to  them  on  the  3td  of  May. 

Russell  asked  the  House  to  commit  itself  to  two  resolutions. 
The  first  aiErmed  the  expediency  of  a  legislative  union  be- 
tween the  two  Canadas;  the  second,  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing till  1843  special  powers  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
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Durham  and  his  Council.  Even  these  resolutions,  however, 
ivere  not  carried.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada 
warmly  protested  against  Durham's  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions; and,'  on  the  13th  of  June,  Russell,  finding  that  the 
proposal  was  opposed  in  Canada,  and  afraid  of  the  power 
of  the  Tories  at  home,  withdrew  his  scheme.*  A  bill  lor 
continuing  the  special  powers  of  the  Canada  Act  was  subse- 
qtjenlly  passed  ;^  and  no  funher  steps  were  taken  in  1839  to 
terminate  the  crisis  which  had  arisen  in  North  America. 

The  ministry  Jiad  gained  little  credit  from  its  Canadian 
policy,  Goaford's  commission  had  failed ;  Durham  had  failed ; 
Head  had  been  recalled ;  and  the  union  of  the  Canadas  had 
been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Canadians.  The  only  man  who  had  acquired  any  credit  from 
tlie  rebellion  was  Colborne,  and  Colborne  ^  was  rewarded  by 
the  Crown  with  a  peerage,  and  by  the  country  with  ^^zooo  a 
year  for  three  lives,  for  the  pan  which  he  had  played  in  sup- 
pressing it  The  ministry  decided  on  filling  the  high  post 
which  the  new  peer  had  temporarily  occupied  with  Poulett 
Thomson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Thomson 
reached  Canada  on  the  15th  of  October  1839.  He  had  the 
prudence  to  base  his  administration  on  the  principles  which 
Durham  had  laid  down;  he  had  the  dexterity  to  TheonioB 
persuade  the  Canadians  to  accept  ihe  union  which  ™'"=<'- 
Durham  had  proposed.  The  union  of  the  two  provinces 
effected  the  objects  which  it  was  designed  to  secure.  The 
dissensions  of  French  and  English  became  less  perceptible  in 
a  larger  Slate,  'i'he  Canadians,  instead  of  busying  themselves 
about  the  rival  interests  of  two  factions,  addressed  themselves 
to  a  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  British 
Government  surrendered  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  the  com- 
plete control  over  the  finances  of  the  colony.  In  practice  it 
conceded  to  it  complete  legislative  independence ;  and  Canada, 
conciliated  by  the  course  which  was  thus  pursued  by  Thomson, 

»  Itad.,  p.  1213. 
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and  which  was  afterwards  followed  by  I-ord  Elgin,'  ceased 
to  trouble  the  Biiiish  Government  or  to  agitate  for  its  own 
independence. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  ministry,  which  had  gained  little  credit 
from  its  Canadian  policy,  had  not  retrieved  its  reputation  by 
any  marked  successes  at  home.  The  Parliament  of  1837  did 
not  materially  dift'er  from  the  Parliament  of  1 835.  The  Whigs, 
with  O'Connell's  aid,  siill  commanded  a  small  majority.  The 
Conservatives,  annoyed  at  the  increasing  influence  of  ihe  Irish, 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  victory  of  the  Repealers  in  ihe 
Irish  constituencies  had  been  occasioned  by  the  intimidation 
of  the  priesthood,  or  by  the  unfair  registration  of  Irish  voters, 
and  determined  to  test  the  legality  of  the  Irish  elections  whole- 
sale. Such  a  course  involved  a  large  expenditure,  and  an 
association  was  consequently  formed  in  London  to  coliect 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  one  of  the 
queen's  printers,  consented  to  preside  over  the 
iLs»ooae  society,  i\hich  from  this  fact  derived  its  nickname 
sjociaiion,  ^^  ^^^  "Spottiswoode  gang;"^  and  Burdett,  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  wrote  to  the  newspapers  and  asked 
the  public  to  subscribe  to  the  support  of  the  association. 

The  election  law  of  Ireland  facilitated  vexatious  petitions. 
In  Ireland  the  revising  barrister  was  bound  to  investigate  every 
claim  to  vote,  whether  objected  to  or  not.  If  his  decision 
were  favourable  to  the  voter  there  was  no  appeal  against  it 
to  any  of  the  Irish  courts.  But  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
validity  of  the  vote  could  be  questioned  before  a  Grenville 
EisciLon  committee.  In  the  case  of  Carbw  three  difierent 
commHiM'.  committees  had  given  three  different  decisions  on 
this  single  point.  The  first  had  decided  that  the  register 
should  not  be  opened ;  the  second  had  decided  that  the 
register  should  be  opened ;  and  the  third  had  decided  that 
the    register  should  be   partially  opened.     These  conflicting 

1  Mr,  Poulelt  Scrope's  life  of  his  brother.  Lord  S/denham,  nnd  Mr.  Wal. 
rand'E  life  o[  Lord  Elgin  describe  wilti  much  detail  the  adini nisi ra lions  oC  these 
two  goYcrnOB.  See  especial!)'  the  former  of  these  works,  pp.  107-30S,  which 
conroys  h  high  idea  of  Thomson's  adniinislrHtive  ability.  For  the  Union  Bill 
see  Hamard,  vol.  liv.  pp.  710,  1115.  '  Ann.  Reg.,  1837,  Hist,  p.  387. 
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decisions  had  necessarily  drawn  attention  to  the  constitution 
of  election  committees.  Tiieti  scandalous  conduct  was  also 
attracting  notice ;  and  a  comnnittee  had  been  appointed  to 
inquife  into  the  whole  system.  Charles  Buller,  the  Liberal 
member  for  Liskeard,  a  man  whose  amiability  and  wit  made 
him  the  friend  of  politicians  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  had 
prcfiided  over  the  committee,  and  had  devised  a  scheme  for 
remedying  the  abuses  of  which  every  one  complained,  Buller 
proposed  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  each  committee  from  eleven 
to  five,  and  to  place  a  paid  lawyer  in  the  chair.  The  proposal 
led  to  the  introduction  of  an  alternative  plan  by  O'ConnelL 
The  great  Irish  agitator  wished  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Grenville  comii.iltee  to  a  special  jury  assisted  by  five 
members  of  Parliament  under  the  presidency  of  the  Chief- 
Justice  of  England.! 

Buller  had  introduced  his  bill  in  the  summer  of  1837;  he 
reintroduced  it  in  the  new  Parliament ;  and  its  second  reading 
was  fixed  for  the  27th  of  November.  Ostensibly  the  measure 
did  not  apply  to  existing  petitions.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
apparent  necessity  for  dealing  with  it  precipilately.  Yet,  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  there  was  an  evident  anxiety  to  arrive 
at  some  clear  decision  upon  iL  Conservatives  and  Radicals 
both  saw  that  a  slight  amendment,  introduced  into  the  mea- 
sure during  its  passage  through  committee,  would  give  a  retro- 
spective effect  to  the  bill.  The  Radicals,  in  consequence, 
alarmed  at  the  organisation  of  the  "  Spot tis wood e  gang," 
desired  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  election  petitions 
till  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  into  law.  The  Conservatives, 
on  the  contrary,  desired  to  postpone  the  debates  on  the  bill 
till  after  the  consideration  of  the  election  petitions.  Russelj, 
urged  forward  by  the  Radicals,  was  induced  to  declare  that, 
if  there  was  any  indication  of  an  intention  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law  and  "set  aside  any  great  number  of  elections  that 
have  obviously  been  fair  and  legal,"  the  Government  would 
have  to  consider  what  it  should  do.^    Stanley,  on  the  other 

arit,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  395. 
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side,  constituting  himself  the  moutlipiece  of  the  Conservatives, 
met  Russell's  threat  by  moving  the  postponement  of  the  bill 
till  the  i2th  of  February.  The  motion  did  not  prove  of  much 
advantage  to  the  Conservatives-  O'Connell  abandoned  his 
own  alternative  to  support  Buller,  and  the  second  reading  of 
BuUer's  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.^ 

Encouraged  by  the  victory  which  they  had  achieved,  the 
Liberals  decided  on  attacking  the  "Spoltiswoode  gang."  The 
The  "Spot-  attack  was  made  by  Blewitt,  the  member  for  Mon- 
gJ^iT^*  mouth,  a  gentleman  who  had  only  just  attained  the 
uuckaL  distinction  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Blewitt  had 
been  shocked  at  learning  that  his  own  neighbours  in  the 
country  had  collected  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  O'Connell  from  Parliament.*  Alarmed  at  tiie  con- 
sequences of  this  assault  on  ihe  privileges  of  the  body  of 
which  he  had  just  become  a  member,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  moving  on  the  6th  of  December  a  series  of  five 
resolutions  condemning  the  institution  of  the  Spottiswoode 
ftind.  On  that  evening,  before  the  debate  began,  Smith 
O'Brien,  the  member  for  Limerick,  presented  a  petition  from 
himself  complaining  of  the  subscriptions,  both  "upon  grounds 
of  public  policy  "  as  well  as  "  with  reference  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual case,"  and  intimated  his  intention  of  bringing  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  on  the  following  day. 
The  Conservatives  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  printing  of  the 
petition,  on  the  technical  ground  that  it  alluded  to  the  conduct 
of  an  election  which  would  have  to  be  referred  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  to  an  election  committee.  The  Liberals,  however,  were 
determined  that  the  petition  should  be  printed,  and  they  en- 
forced their  views  by  a  considerable  majority.* 

The  victory  had  been  with  the  Whigs  in  the  division,  but 
in  other  respects  ihey  had  little  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  results  of  the  debate.  Russell  look  advantage 
of  it  to  declare  that  only  sixty-seven  election  petitions  had 
been  presented ;  that  they  only  exceeded  by  ten  the  number 

'  Haiaard,  voL  xxxix.  pp.  384-318.  >  Ibid.,  p.  718, 

'  234  votes  10  203.     Ibid.,  p.  707, 
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received  in  1831 ;  and  that  "he  did  not  perceive  that  there 
was  any  great  cluster  of  petitions  of  any  one  particular  kind 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  there  had  been  any  com- 
bination in  order  to  present  them; "and  that  he  did  not,  in 
these  circumstances,  see  any  reason  for  departing  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  referring  the  petitions  in  the  usual  way 
to  the  customary  committees.^  This  iniimalion  tooic  the 
sting  out  of  Blewiti's  motion.  Bleiviit  could  not  prove  that 
the  Spottiswoode  Association  constituted  "a  most  foul  and 
atrocious  aggression  upon  the  freedom  of  election,"  when  his 
leader  had  declared  that  "he  did  not  think  that  the  number 
of  election  petitions  in  the  present  year  was  such  as  to  warrant 
any  extraordinary  measures  in  regard  to  them."  Finding  his 
case  hopeless,  he  withdrew  four  out  of  his  five  resolutions, 
and  the  debaie  ended  in  an  unseemly  wrangle,  in  which  the 
Speaker  lost  all  control  over  the  House;  and  Elewitt  retired 
without  even  moving  his  last  resolution.^  The  ridicule  which 
Blewitt  had  encountered  did  not  deter  Smith  O'Brien  from 
drawing  attention  to  his  own  grievances  on  the  following  even- 
ing. It  was  obvious,  however,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  debate,  that  the  House  was  determined  to  ignore  them. 
Harvey  endeavoured  to  induce  it  to  take  a  middle  course,  and 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  select  committee.  He  was  beaten  by 
389  votes  to  91 ;  and  the  main  question  was  then  defeated  by 
331  votes  to  121.' 

These  debates  naturally  gratified  the  Tory  party.  It  was 
obvious  that  Buller's  bill  could  not  possibly  apply  to  existing 
pelitions.  The  chief  reason  for  bringing  it  forward  was  re- 
moved, and  it  was  ultimately  postponed.*  But  the  grievance, 
of  which  Smith  O'Brien  and  Blewitt  had  complained  in  vain, 
still  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  Radicals  and  Repealers.  The 
"  Spottiswoode  gang  "  was  in  existence  :  to  them,  at  least,  its 
operations  and  its  purse  were  realities,  and  they  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  the  trials  to  which  many  of  their  number 
would  be  exposed  by  committees  whose  members  notoriously 
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preferred  the  claims  of  their  party  to  the  strict  requirements  of 
justice.  It  happened  that  a  dinner  was  given  to  O'Connell  on 
o'CoirrcH't  the  aist  of  February  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  It 
i£^ro"n  "'as  necessary  for  iiim  to  make  a  speecli.  In  the 
andAnehot.  bourse  of  it  he  said  that  "what  the  Irish  wanted 
was  a  measure  which  would  prevent  their  being  exposed  to 
the  machinations  of  the  '  Spottlswoode  gang.'  Corruption  of 
the  worst  description  existed;  and,  above  all,  there  was  the 
perjury  of  the  Tory  politicians.  It  was  horrible  to  think  that 
a  body  of  gentlemen — men  who  ranked  high  in  society,  who 
were  themselves  the  administrators  of  the  law,  and  who  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  above  all  suspicion — should  be  perjuring  them- 
selves in  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
time  was  come  when  this  should  be  proclaimed  boldly.  He 
was  ready  to  be  a  martyr  to  justice  and  truth,  but  not  to  false 
swearing ;  and  therefore  he  repeated  that  there  was  foul  perjury 
in  the  Tory  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons." ' 

O'Connell,  after  all,  had  only  stated  what  every  one  knew. 
Charles  BuUer  liad  himself  said  the  same  thing  in  milder 
language  three  months  before:  "None  of  the  parties  who 
came  before  the  election  committees  had  confidence  in  their 
honour ;  quite  the  contrary ;  everybody  said  that  an  election 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  last  tribunal 
where  a  man  could  expect  justice."^  There  was  not  much 
ditfereuce  between  the  words  of  Buller  and  the  words  of 
O'Connell.  But  the  Conservatives  liked  Culler  and  hated 
O'Connell.  They  could  tolerate  from  the  one  an  insinuation 
which  appeared  insupportable  when  it  came  from  the  other. 
Lord  Maidstone,  the  eldest  son  of  the  rash  Tory  nobleman 
Lord  Winchilsea,  who  had  made  himself  notorious  by  his  duel 
with  Wellington,  decided  on  bringing  O'Connell's  language 
before  the  House.  O'Connell  defended  himself  by  declaring 
that  he  had  only  repeated  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  what 
every  one  knew.  "Heaven  help  the  man  who  out  of  that 
House,  even  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  House,  would 
venture  to  assert  that  their  electipn  committees  were  impartial 

>  Haiuard,  *oi.  uli  p.  103.  '  Ibid,,  TOl.xmux.  p.  ago. 
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tribunals,  assembled  solely  to  do  justice  between  the  parties. 
Why,  such  an  assertion  would  be  turned  into  ridicule ;  the  man 
woult!  be  laughed  to  scorn."  ^  The  Conservatives  had,  at  any 
rate,  no  intention  to  treat  the  matter  with  ridicule.  Maidstone 
at  once  moved  that  the  speech  "  was  a  false  and  scandalous 
imputation  upon  the  honour  "  of  the  House.  Russell,  attempt- 
ing to  shield  O'Connell,  reminded  the  House  that  Phillpotts, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  prelate  whose  conduct  on  the  Bench  was 
almost  as  intemperate  as  O'Connell's  on  the  platform,  had 
declared  in  a  pastoral  charge  two  years  before  that  the  Whigs 
"had  exhibited  treachery  aggravated  by  perjury."^  The  rash 
itt  quo^ue  irritated  Phillpotts'  friends  and  did  not  save 
O'Conneli.  The  House  decided  that  Maidstone's  motion 
should  be  put  by  263  votes  to  254.*  It  proceeded  to  declare 
O'Connell  guilty  of  a  breach  of  its  privileges  by  293  votes  to 
85  ;*  it  refused  on  the  following  day  to  retrace  its  steps  by  349 
votes  to  225  ;^  it  carried  the  main  question,  that  O'Conneli 
should  be  reprimanded,  by  226  votes  to  197."  On  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  of  these  decisions  Russell  and  his  colleagues 
voted  in  the  minority. 

On  the  day  after  the  last  of  these  divisions  the  Conservatives 
crowded  the  House  to  witness  O'Connell's  humiliation.  They 
had  little  cause  for  congratulation  when  the  scene  o'Cnniidi  is 
was  over.  O'Connell  merely  made  the  reprimand  "pf^-^d^d. 
an  occasion  for  renewing  his  statements,  and  moved  for  tte 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter.  The 
most  stubborn  Tory  must  have  seen  the  folly  of  censuring  a 
member  for  nterely  telling  an  unpleasant  truth,'  The  folly 
was,  at  any  rate,  plain  enough  six  weeks  afterwards.  Poulter, 
the  Liberal    member   for  Shaftesbury,  was  unseated   on  a 

1  Hansard,  vol  xli.  p.  1C7.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  118.  1+5. 

»Ibid.,  p.  161.  •  Ibid.,  p.  17a. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  218.   -  «  Ibid.,  vol.  ill.  p.  233. 

'  For  Ihe  reprimand  see  ibid.,  p.  363;  for  O'Conneil's  reply,  p.  265.  Sir 
E.  May  implies  that  the  fact  that  O'Connell  was  only  reprimanded,  and  not 
sent  to  Newgate,  was  a  proof  that  Parliament  v;as  becoming  "superior  fo 
the  Irritable  sensitiveness  which  formerly  resented  a  free  discussion  of  its  pro- 
ceeding;." Censtitaliimal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  435.  He  surely  camiot  have 
lead  the  case  on  vrbicb  be  makes  so  singular  a  cummenuiry. 
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petition.  He  explaitied,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  that  he 
PouIim"!  "^^  "^''^  victim  of  "an  unprincipled  combination." 
«■"=■  The  majority  of  ihe  members  of  the  committee  before 

whom  his  case  came  were,  he  added,  "the  most  corrupt  that 
ever  degraded  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  name  of 
the  Cominons  of  England."  Their  "ignorance  was  second 
only  to  their  corruption."  The  letter  in  which  these  angry 
passages  occurred  was  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  the  6th  of  April.  It  was  brought  before  the  House  on 
that  evening  by  Blackstone,  the  chairman  of  the  unlucky 
committee ;  and  Poulter  was  ordered  to  attend  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.'  He  at  once  avowed  that  he  had  written  the 
letter,  and  that  it  was  published  on  liis  exclusive  authority. 
He  justified  it  by  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  treated,  and  he  offered  to  submit  to  an  independent 
investigaLion  even  by  his  political  enemies.^  His  temperate 
reply  produced  a  good  effect,  Poulter  had  sat  in  Failiament 
for  some  years;  he  had  many  friends  in  the  House;  and 
he  had  never  done  anything  to  excite  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  Tories.  On  Charles  Wynn's  suggestion,  the  House  asked 
him  to  retract  the  expressions  which  had  imputed  corruption 
to  the  committee.  Poulter  declared  that  he  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  the  committee  had  not  been  guihy  of  pecuniary 
or  base  corruption  ;  but  he  must  continue  to  say  that  his  seat 
in  Parliament  had  been  taken  from  him  by  political  motives.* 
This  explanation  involved  the  House  in  a  fresh  dilemma. 
On  the  one  hand,  Blackstone,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
declined  to  accept  the  explanation  as  sufficient.  On  the  other, 
a  Liberal  member  recollected  that  Sugden,  who  had  been  a 
law  officer  of  the  Crown,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
in  Peel's  Ministry,  and  who  was  member  for  Ripon,  had 
admitted  in  a  previous  debate  that  there  existed  a  bias  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  committees.*  How  was  it 
possible  to  censure  Poulter  for  saying  that  his  seat  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  political  motives  when  no  one  proposed 
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to  censure  Sugden  for  accusing  the  committees  generally  of 
political  bias?  The  dilemma  was  so  great  that  the  Totiea 
only  succeeded  in  carrying  their  proposal  by  122  votes  to  izo. 
The  Whigs,  encouraged  by  the  narrowness  of  the  majority, 
ventured  on  another  division.  They  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  for  a  week,  and  carried  the  motion  by  t32  votes 
to  it6.^  Before  the  week  was  completed  the  House  had 
adjourned  for  the  Easter  holidays,  and  the  miserable  dis- 
cussion was  never  renewed. 

The  Whig  Ministry  was  seriously  weakened  by  these  occur- 
rences. In  three  of  the  divisions  on  O'Connell's  case,  in  the 
first  division  respecting  Poulter,  its  members  had  voted  in  the 
minority ;  and  the  debates  had  a/forded,  tlierefore,  unquestion- 
able proof  of  their  waning  authority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  preceding  month  Peel  had  lionofihe 
compelled  them  to  recast  the  Canada  Bill.  On  the  """ ''' 
evening  which  preceded  that  on  which  O'Connell  had  been 
censured  the  Tories  had  carried  a  motion  for  quicker  pro- 
motion in  the  Marines.'  A  few  days  afterwards  a  proposed 
address  to  the  Crown,  attributing  the  events  in  Canada  to 
"the  want  of  foresight  and  energy,"  and  to  the  "ambiguous, 
dilatory,  and  irresolute  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  confidential 
servants,"  was  lost  by  only  a  narrow  majority.*  The  Whigs 
obviously  held  office  on  the  sufferance  of  their  political  oppo- 
nents :  the  Conservatives  almost  openly  admitted  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  called  to  power.  It  became  the  interest 
of  both  parties  to  conclude  some  arrangement  on  the  subjects 
which  had  hitherto  divided  them.  The  Liberals  could  not 
wish  all  their  Irish  measures  to  be  abortive ;  the  Conservatives 
could  not  desire  to  succeed  to  office  while  they  were  still 
unpassed.  From  1834  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  From  1835  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill 
had  distracted  the  Legislature;  while,  in  1837,  an  Irish  Poor 
Law  Bill  had  been  added  to  these  two  measures.    The  diE^ 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xlli.  pp.  5i3,  534. 

*  By  10a  TOles  to  87.    Ibid.,  vol  xli.  p.  afa. 

•  By  316  Totes  to  1187,    Ibid.,  p.  684, 
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solution,  which  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  new  reign, 
had  afforded  a  convenient  excuse  for  their  temporary  abandon- 
ment No  such  excuse  was  available  in  1838.  The  ministry 
had  advised  the  queen,  in  commending  the  Irish  bills  to  the 
Legislature,  to  say  that  "  the  external  peace  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity which  at  present  happily  prevail  are  very  favourable  for 
the  consideration  of  such  measures  of  reformation  and  amend- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient"'  What  could  be 
more  necessary  or  more  expedient  thsm  to  settle  the  vexed 
questions  which  were  distracting  Ireland  and  encumbering  the 
British  Legislature? 

A  ministry  which  was  conscious  of  its  own  weakness 
naturally  preferred  to  deal  with  the  Irish  Poor  Law  instead 
Thiiiiih  •'f  addressing  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
Toot  Law.  inform  of  Irjsh  Corporations  or  to  the  settlement 
of  Irish  tithes.  On  the  two  last  subjects  experience  had 
taught  it  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect  but  defeat;  on  the 
first  subject  there  was  a  general  desire  among  all  parties 
to  do  something.  The  miserable  distress  which  the  Irish 
were  enduring  had  compelled  Althorp,  in  1833,  to  issue  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
cbsses.*  The  inquiry  was  protracted  over  three  years.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  three  men — Smith  O'Brien,  the  member  for 
Limerick;  Poulett  Scrope,  the  member  for  Stroud;  and  Sir 
R.  Musgrave,  the  member  for  Walerlbrd^all  introduced 
measures  for  establishing  some  system  of  relieving  the  Irish 
poor.*  Peel  and  Morpeth  *  naturally  urged  them  to  wait  till 
the  commissioners  had  reported.  The  advice  was  exactly 
suited  to  the  temper  of  Parliament.  The  English  news- 
papers were  full  of  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
under  the  new  Poor  Law.     Impressed  by  these  details,  Irish 

1  HattsarS,  voL  xxxiic  p.  14.  Lord  Roden  (ibid.,  p.  31a)  raised  a  long 
debate  on  lb]$  paragraph,  with  Ibe  object  of  showing  that  Ireland  was  not 
iranquJL  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  867,  8^+, 

*  For  Smith  CRrien's  bills  see  ibid.,  vol.  nvi.  p.  1206;  and  vol.  ixxi, 
p.  1193.  For  Poulett  Scrope's,  ibid.,  vql.  xixi.  p.  439 ;  and  vol.  xxiiii.  p.  590. 
For  Sir  R.  Musgiave's,  ibid.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  30S  ;  and  vol,  ixxi.  p.  326, 

*  Ibid.,  vol,  Jcori.  p.  1330;  and  vol.  xxii.  p.  315. 
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patriots  doubted  whether  the  introduction  of  a  Poor  Law 
vould  not  increase  instead  of  diminishing  the  miseries  of  the 
Irish.  O'Connell  liimself  concluded  that  the  proposed  remedy 
was  worse  than  the  disease,  and  resisted  the  application  of  a 
Poor  Law  to  Ireland. 

At  last,  early  in  1836,  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appeared.  It  disclosed  a  picture  of  misery  which  even  Irish 
members  had  not  ventured  on  anticipating,  Eng- 
land, it  was  said,  contained  34,250,000  acres  of  onh^^^h 
cultivated  soil,  tilled  by  1,055,982  labourers,  who  '°""^™ 
on  an  average  received  eight  to  teii  shillings  a  week  in 
wages,  and  who  produced  food  of  the  estimated  value  of 
;£i  50, 000,000.  Ireland  contained  14,600,4100  cultivated 
acres,  tilled  by  1,131,715  labourers,  who  received  two  shil- 
lings to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  in  wages,  and  who  . 
only  produced  food  worth  ji^jfi, 000,000.  But  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  could  not  command  even  these  miserable  wages. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  population,  or  2,385,000  people, 
were  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  litile  plots  of  land 
which  surrounded  their  wretched  cabins.  The  potatoes  which 
they  wrung  from  the  exhausted  soil  rarely  lasted  throughout  the 
year,  and  for  thirty  weeks  in  every  twelve  months  the  miserable 
cottiers  and  their  families  could  not  even  command  an  adequate 
supply  of  diseased  potatoes  for  their  subsistence.  Ireland,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  was  on«  great  lazar-house.^ 
An  eloquent  historian,  fond  of  mingling  h'umour  with  his 
pathos,  nicknamed  the  wretched  Irish  peasant  tlie  "Sans- 
potato."  * 

The  misery  of  the  Irish  produced  consequences  beyond  the 
limits  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  poor  crossed  over  in  crowds  to 
England :  the  packet-boats  gave  them  standing-room  on  their 
decks  for  a  few  pence.  They  crowded  every  large  town ;  they 
rambled  over  the  country ;  and  they  offered  to  take  work  on 
any  terms  on  which  manufacturer  or  farmer  would  give  it 

1  See  th&  Tliird  Report  of  Ihe  Irish  Poor  Law  CommissioneiS,  5*01*  Pqftrl, 
J836,  vol  ix».  pp.  3-S ;  and  cf.  Hansard,  vo).  xixviii.  p.  363. 
'  Mr.  Cftriyle's  Afisal/aiuaui  Eisajys,  vol.  v.  p.  346.    , 
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them.  The  English  labourer  found  that  tie  was  beaten  id  the 
labour  market  by  a  stranger  who  slept  in  a  ditch,  who  lived  on 
potatoes,  and  whose  tattered  garments  barely  concealed  the 
squalor  of  his  body.  When  the  harvest  work  for  which  they 
came  was  over  the  English  guardians  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  send  these  labourers  back  to  Ireland.  English  rate- 
payers then  found  that  Protestam  bigotry  imposed  unnecessary 
expense  upon  them.  The  law,  till  1835,  did  not  recognise 
a  marriage  celebrated  by  a  Roman  Cathoiic  priest.  The  Irish 
poor  were  universally  married  by  their  own  pastors.  Tech- 
nically, therefore,  all  their  children  bom  before  1835  were 
illegitimate ;  and  the  parish,  up  to  the  date  of  the  new  Poor 
Law,  in  1834,  was  liable  for  the  support  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. The  English  guardian  could  send  back  to  Ireland  the 
superfluous  Irish  labourer,  but  he  was  bound  to  support  out  of 
the  rates  his  brood  of  children.' 

Statesmen  were  shocked  at  the  picture  of  misery  which 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  disclosed.  Poulett 
Scrope  and  Smith  O'Brien  urged  the  ministry  to  lose  no  time 
in  applying  some  adequate  remedy;  and  Morpeth,  speaking 
as  Irish  Secretary,  promised  that  there  should  be  as  little 
delay  as  possible  in  introducing  remedial  legislation.*  The 
Their  tfcom-  "'Ore,  however,  the  Government  considered  the 
mencUiions.  report  of  the  commissioners,  the  less  they  liked  tiie 
prospect  which  it  afforded  to  thecu  The  commissioners  had 
refrained  from  proposing  the  only  possible  remedy.  ■  They 
rejected  the  old  system  of  relief  which  had  been  in  force 
in  England  up  to  1834,  because  tbey  could  not  ignore  the 
miserable  results  to  which  it  had  led.  They  rejected  the 
new  system  which  had  been  introduced  into  England  in 
1834,  because  they  fancied  that  the  rate  which  it  would 
necessitate  would  exhaust  the  rental  of  all  Ireland.  The 
rent  of  Irisli  land  was  placed  by  the  commissioners  at 
;^io,ooo,ooo  a  year;  ^£4,000,000  of  this  sum  was  absorbed 

1  Mackintosh  drew  altenlion  10  Ml  aubjecl  in  1823.     Hansard,  New  Series, 
ioL  ix.  p.  966,    Cf.  ibid..  Third  Series.  voL  xviL  p.  850. 
>  Ibid.,  voU  luiti.  p.  603. 
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by  encumbrances  on  the  property;  and  Irish  landlords  had, 
therefore,  only  a  net  income  of  :^6,ooo,ooo.  But  the  support 
of  2,385,000  persons  for  thirty  weeks  a  year  would  require 
a  rate  of  at  least  ^£'5,000,000,  and  absorb  five-sixths  of  the 
income  of  Irish  landlords.  Frightened  by  their  own  figures, 
the  commissioners  shrank  from  recommending  that  relief 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  poor,  and  they  proposed  to 
confine  it  to  those  who  were  mentally  and  physically  infirm, 
to  those  who  were  either  too  old  or  too  young  to  work,  and 
to  cases  of  casual  destitution.^ 

Such  a  suggestion  was  obviously  inadequate.  One-third 
of  the  Irish  poor  was  in  a  state  of  destitution  because  the 
population  was  too  large  for  the  country.  The  commissioners 
had  the  folly  to  imagine  that  the  country  could  be  made  large 
enough  /or  the  population.  They  proposed  that  a  public 
authority  should  be  appointed  with  power  to  reclaim  Irish 
bogs,  to  drain  and  fence  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  and 
to  levy  rates  on  the  adjoining  landlords  for  the  improvements 
which  were  thus  made.  They  proposed  that  the  Irish  Board 
of  Works  should  have  power  to  establish  model  agricultural 
schools  in  every  parish,  and  to  undertake  public  works  for 
the  development  of  the  country.  The  Utopia  into  which 
these  benevolent  visionaries  proposed  to  convert  Ireland 
would,  it  was  hoped,  absorb  the  surplus  population.  The 
residue,  it  was  thought,  might  be  provided  for  by  emigration  ; 
and  depots  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  might  be  established 
in  various  places.^ 

Such  recommendations  had  never  previously  been  made 
by  any  important  commission.  Yet  the  commissioners  who 
had  sketched  the  outline  of  a  possible  Utopia  enjoyed  a  status 
which  gave  importance  to  their  recommendations.  Whately, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  works  still  enjoy  a  deserved  re- 
putation, presided  over  the  commission,  and  warmly  approved 
its  recommendations.^  He  was  assisted  by  Murray,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  eight  other  colleagues. 
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A  lecommendadon,  which  had  been  approved  by  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  English  Church  and  accepted  by  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  Ireland,  could  not  be  lightly  dis- 
regarded. On  the  other  hand,  persons  who  were  recognised 
authorities  on  the  subject  immediately  objected  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  commissioners.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  of  183&  a  young  man,  who  had  been  employed 
under  the  commission  a»  an  assistant-commissioner,  was  asked 
by  Spring  Rice  to  draw  up  a  paper  upon  the  report  Probably 
no  assistant-commissioner  had  ever  been  previously  invited 
to  review  the  recommendations  o{  his  chiefs.  Rut  the  ministry 
was  almost  warranted  in  departing  from  the  usual  course 
by  the  ability  of  the  individual  whose  advice  they  sought. 
George  Cornewall  Lewis  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland  Lewis,  a  politician  who,  after  filling  varioi^  offices 
in  the  Canning  and  Wellington  Administrations,^  was  selected 
as  Poor  Law  Commissioner  by  the  Whig  Ministry.  The 
profound  knowledge  which  distinguished  the  son  has  diverted 
attention  from  the  merits  of  tbe  fether;  yet  the  son  owed 
his  first  employment,  as.  assistant-commissioner  to  the  Irish 
Commission,  to  the  prudence  which  the  father  had  displayed 
in  administering  the  English  Poor  Law.*  Lewis  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  disposing  of  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioners. He  saw  tliat  the  scheme  of  converting  Ireland 
into  a  Utopia  was  nothing  but  a  proposal  ibr  the  management 
of  private  property  by  the  State,  Such  a  plan,  if  it  did  not 
simply  prove  inoperative,  would  lead  to  a  lavish  expendittire 
of  public  money.'  Lewis  succeeded  in  inspiring  tbe  ministry 
with  his  fears.  Instead  of  legislating  on  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  it  decided  on  sending  Nicholls,  one  of  the 
three  English  commissioners,  to  Ireland,  and  on  desiring  him 
to  report  on  the  wliole  subject, 

NichoUs  took  a  rapid  tour  of  six  weeks  through  Ireland  in 

*  See  ante,  voL  ii.  p.  440. 

>  Tbe  three  commissioners,  Sir  T.  F.  Lewis,  Sir  J.  LeTevre,  and  Me. 
Nicholls,  were  commonly  styled  "  Ihe  three  despots  of  Somerset  House." 

1  Lewis's  Report  will  be  found  in  Pari.  Pnpers,  1339,  roL  U.  p.  355.  The 
puiage  referred  to  inibe  text  is  on  ibe  thktkUi  page  of  the  report. 
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the  autumn  of  1S36.  He  sought  out  the  peOple  who  could 
ftitnish  him  with  information,  and  he  contrived  to 
learn  more  in  six  weeks  than  the  commissioners  had  sent  to 
learned  in  three  years.  Like  the  commissioners,  he 
saw  that  the  population  of  Ireland  was  too  large  for  the  soil. 
The  same  evils  which  had  been  produced  in  England  by  indis- 
criminate relief  had  been  created  in  Ireland  by  indiscriminate 
charity.  The  Mendicancy  Association  of  Dublin,  for  instance, 
received  all  applicants,  gave  them  food  throughout  the  day, 
and  dismissed  them  in  the  evening  with  a  penny  apiece,  to 
enable  them  to  procure  a  night's  lodging.  NichoUs  found 
2047  persons  witliin  the  walls  of  the  association.  Mendicancy 
was  accepted  as  the  sole  test  of  poverty ;  and  the  population 
was  th'us  encouraged  to  beg  its  bread.  This  miserable  state 
of  things  could  only  be  improved  by  accepting  the  destitution 
of  the  individual  as  the  sole  ground  on  which  relief  should  be 
granted.  The  commissioners,  indeed,  had  amused  themselves 
by  proving  that  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor  would 
absorb  five-sixths  of  the  rental  of  Irish  landlords,  NichoUs 
rejected  their  estimates  without  even  examining  them,  and 
declared  that  workhouse  accommodation  for  one  person  out 
of  every  hundred  would  be  sufficient  for  every  purpose. 
Eighty  or  one  hundred  workhouses,  holding  1000  persons 
each,  should,  he  recommended,  be  erected  in  Ireland.  A 
sum  of  ;£7oo,ooo  would,  he  estimated,  be  adequate  for  their 
erectioa^ 

NichoUs'  report  was  approved  by  the  Government.  Ad- 
verse critics,  indeed,  sneered  at  the  haste  with  which  he  had 
travelled  through  Ireland.  They  could  not  gainsay  jbe  Irish 
the  strength  of  his  arguments.  O'Connell,  though  ^m^]}^" 
he  criticised  the  scheme,  and  suggested  that  a  f"sed. 
higher  rate  should  be  levied  on  the  property  of  absentees, 
gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  principle  of  a  Poor  Law ;  and 
the  1^11  which  Russell  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  NichoUs'  recommendations  made  gradual  progress,* 

'  Forth 
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The  death  of  William  IV.,  however,  interfered  with  the  Poor 
Bill,  just  as  it  interfered  with  the  progress  of  other  measures. 
The  delay  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  passage  of  the 
measure.  An  agitation  was  arising  against  the  cruelties  of  the 
English  law.  The  Times  supported  the  attack  upon  it  in  its 
columns;  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  Times  renewed  it, 
night  after  night,  in  his  place  in  Parliament  O'Connell, 
frightened  at  these  complaints,  withdrew  his  consent  to  the 
extension  of  a  Poor  Law  to  Ireland.  But  his  opposition  did 
not  affect  the  issue.  Introduced  on  the  ist  of  December 
'837,  the  bill  passed  the  Commons  on  the  30th  of  April;  it 
passed  the  Lords  on  the  9th  of  July  1838.' 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  law  which  was  thus  made  were 
founded  on  Nicholls'  report.  Relief  was  confined  to  the 
destitute:  it  was  only  afforded  in  workhouses.  For  the 
purpose  of  regulating  it  Ireland  was  divided  into  unions, 
and  each  union  was  placed  under  the  control  of  elected 

guardians.  The  bill,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
popuiari^      Irish.     A  measure    which   had   been   opposed   by 

O'Connell,  which  was  disliked  by  Whately,  which 
was  distasteful  to  Murray,  which  was  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  Irish  commissioners,  and  which  was  based  on 
the  report  of  an  English  official,  was  not  likely  to  satisfy  them. 
England  had  given — so  they  thought— one  more  proof  of  her 
incapacity  to  legislate  for  Ireland  by  forcing  on  her  a  measure 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  nation. 

The  Irish  had  not  been  conciliated  by  the  Poor  Law ;  and 
the  ministry  was,  in  consequence,  anxious  to  pacify  them  by 
CompmniiM  settling  the  other  Irish  questions.  There  were 
i^ish"'"  many  indications  that  both  parties  were  weary  of 
iubjtcM.  (ijg  protracted  struggles  which  the  Tithe  Bill  and 
the  Municipal  Bill  had  occasioned.  Even  in  1837  the  Tory 
leaders  had  openly  declared  that  they  would  see  with  pleasure 
an  amicable  termination  to  aa  unfortunate  difference.^ ,  The 
hint  was  not  lost  on  the  ministry,  and  an  arrangement  was 
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privately  concluded  by  which  Peel  undertook  to  modify  his 
opposition  to  the  Municipal  Bill,  on  the  understanding  that 
Russell  would  withdraw  the  appropriation  clause  from  the 
Tithe  Bill.  The  compromise  was  published  on  the  27ih  of 
March.  On  that  evening  Russell  publicly  asked  Peel  whether 
he  intended  to  move  an  instruction  to  the  committee  on  the 
Municipal  Bill  enjoining  the  total  abolition  of  the  Irish  muni- 
cipal corporations ;  and  Peel,  before  replying  to  the  question, 
asked  Russell  whether  he  intended  to  introduce  a  Tithe  Bill, 
and  whether  it  would  contain  an  appropriation  clause.  Russell 
at  once  declared  that  it  was  the  intention  of  ihe  ministry  to 
introduce  such  a  measure,  and  to  base  it  on  ground  altogether 
new ;  and  Peel,  imitating  the  courtesy  of  his  opponent,  pro- 
mised, instead  of  binding  the  House  to  the  abolition  of  Irish 
corporations,  merely  to  ask  for  the  postponement  of  the 
subject  till  the  principle  of  the  Tithe  Bill  had  been  settled.^ 
Tiie  conversation  convinced  every  one  that  the  end  was  very 
near.  The  combatants  still  performed  the  customary  movements 
of  the  arena ;  but  thrust  and  parry  were  both  preconcerted. 

Three  successive  Secretaries  for  Ireland— Littleton,  Har- 
dinge,  and  Morpeth— had  devised  a  Tithe  Bill,  and  in  one 
respect  all  three  bills  had  resembled  each  other.^  Th- Tithe 
The  scheme  which  Russell  introduced  in  1838  was  "'"■ 
based  on  the  principle  which  had  been  embodied  in  all  its 
predecessors.  He  proposed  to  convert  the  existing  tithe  com- 
position into  a  rent-charge  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  nominal 
value  of  the  tithe;  to  secure  this  income  to  the  existing 
incumbents  by  a  State  guarantee ;  to  authorise  the  State  on 
the  termination  of  existing  interests  to  purchase  each  £70 
of  rent-charge  for  ^£1600;  to  vest  the  money  paid  for  its 
purchase  either  in  real  properly  or  in  any  other  security  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  might  determine;  and  to 
compel  the  State  to  devote  the  rent-charge  which  it  purchased 
to  purely  Irish  objects,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish 
police  and  the  education  of  the  Irish  people.'    The  scheme, 
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foreshadowed  in  a  series  of  ten  resolutions  which  were  pkced 
on  the  notice  paper  on  the  s;th  of  March,  was  elaborated 
and  explained  by  its  author  on  the  14th  of  May.  Till  within 
a  few  days  of  that  speech  the  minisiry  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  arrangement  virtually  concluded  with  Peel  would  be 
disturbed  On  the  loth  of  May,  however.  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
the  member  for  Devonshire,  revealed  the  intentions  of  the 
0|>positioiu  The  CoDseivatives  had  never  forgiven  the  famous 
vote  of  1835,  which  had  driven  Peel  from  power;  and  they 
now  offered,  through  Acland,  to  accept  Russell's  proposal,  on 
condition  that  the  resolutions  of  1S35  were  rescinded.  Russell 
naturally  complained  that  he  had'  been  deceived.  The  Con- 
servatives paid  no  attention  to  his  complaints.  Conscious  of 
their  increasing  strength,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
a  demonstration  at  a  dinner  at  which  Peel  had  been  enter- 
tained by  his  party  two  nights  before,^  they  longed  for  the 
excitement  of  a  great  party  struggle,  and  mustered  in  all  their 
force  to  support  Acland.  The  division  afforded  an  accurate 
test  of  the  strength  of  parties,  but  it  did  not  confer  mucii 
advantage  on  the  Conservatives.  Acland  was  beaten  by  317 
voles  to  298,^  and  the  obnoxious  resolutions  were  not  rescinded. 
The  ministry  had  succeeded  in  defeating  Acland.  But  the 
Conservatives  had  been  given  an  opportunity  of  proving  that 
the  policy  of  Peel  was  supported  by  about  300  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  no  Government,  however  strong 
in  other  respects,  could  afford  to  disregard  tlie  wishes  of  so 
considerable  a  minority.  On  the  Friday  which  succeeded  the 
great  division,  Russell,  replying  to  Eurdett,  admitted  that  he 
intended  to  modify  his  prc^sal,  and  to  confine  himself  to 
converting  the  tithe  composition  into  a  rent-charge,*  This 
TOodification  virtually  ensured  the  success  of  the  Tithe  BilL 
Peel,  after  giving  hitnsclf  a  few  days  to  consult  his  friends, 
professed  himself  ready  to  support  the  modified  scheme, 
reserving,  however,  his  opinion  on  the  proportion  which  ti)e 
rent-charge  should  bear  to  the  tithe.*    Supported  in  this  way 
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on  both  sides  of  the  House,  the  bill  made  gradual  progress. 
Ward,  indeed,  who  had  originated  the  appropriation  ckuse  in 
1834,  endeavoured,  with  more  consistency  than  his  leaders, 
to  reintroduce  the  famous  principle  into  the  bill  Whigs  and 
Conservatives  uiiited  to  defeat  him,  and  Russell  and  O'Connell 
voted  against  him  in  the  majonty.^  The  ministry,  after  defeat- 
ing a  specific  motion  made  for  the  purpose,  consented  to 
fix  the  rent-chai^  at  75  per  cenL,  instead  of  70  per  cent., 
of  the  composition.'  They  engrafted  on  the  bill  clauses 
abandoning  the  claim  of  the  nation  to  repayment  of  the  great 
advances  which  had  been  already  made  to  the  tithe-owneis, 
and  which  amounted  to  ^640,000;  and  they  consented  to 
devote  ^360,000  to  the  extinction  of  tiie  remaining  arrears.^ 

English  Radicals  were  indignant  at  these  concessions. 
They  x:omplained  that  the  great  principle  on  which  Peel 
had  been  driven  from  power  had  been  wantonly  abandoned 
by  the  Government ;  they  complained  of  the  extravagance  of 
lavishing  vast  sums  of  money  on  the  Church  of  a  minority; 
they  complained  that  the  ient<harge  bad  been  raised  without 
adequate  reason  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  tithe  for  the 
sake  of  pacifying  the  Tory  party.*  The  Conservaiives,  on  the 
contrary,  were  elated  beyond  precedent  at  the  success  which 
their  leader  had  achieved.  The  bill,  which  had  been  passed 
tmder  the  guidance  of  Rossell  and  with  the  approval  of 
O'Connell,  was  the  very  measure  which  Peel  had  himself 
offered  through  llaidinge  in  1835.  In  both  of  them  the 
terms  secured  to  the  Ciiurch  were  tlie  same  ;  in  both  of  them 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  great  question  of  appropriation. 
The  point  which,  in  1835,  was  considered  of  essential  import- 
ance by  the  Whigs  in  Opposition  was  surrendered  for  the  sake 
of  peace  by  the  Whigs  in  office  in  183S;  and  their  leader, 
fot^etting  the  indlgni^  to  which  he  had  sulwiitted,  ia  his 
old  age  described  the   important  consequences  of  the  bill 

1  370  lo  46.     Hansard,  p.  laoz. 

*  Itud..  p.  i>09;  and  vol.  iljv.  p.  iiio. 

*  Ibid. ,  voL  xliv.  pp.  84,  339,  149,  334,  541. 

*  See  especially  Grote's  speech,  in  tfania/vf,  vol  ili<r.  p.  658  \  and  Brougbaiu'l 
protesl,  in  ibid.,  p.  973.     And  cf.  Lord  Cancorly,  ibid.,  p,  mk). 
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which  he  passed,  without  reminding  his  readers  that  but  for 
him  Ireland  would  have  obtained  from  his  opponents  the 
same  bill  three  years  before.' 

The  humiliation  to  which  the  Whig  Ministry  had  thus 
submitted  might  have  almost  satisfied  its  fiercest  opponent. 
iri-hCo™.  But  it  was  destined  to  encounter  one  more  rebuff 
niionBii  during  the  memorable  session  of  1838.  On  the 
29th  of  May,  Russell  proposed  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill. 
The  measure,  which  had  been  read  a  second  time  early  in 
the  session,'  divided  the  towns  which  it  affected  into  three 
schedules.  The  first  two  schedules  contained  the  large  and 
important  towns,  the  third  schedule  the  smaller  towns.  Peel 
at  once  offered  to  allow  the  eleven  largest  towns  in  Ireland, 
whose  names  were  contained  in  the  first  two  schedules,  to 
receive  elected  governing  bodies,  provided  that  the  franchise 
of  the  new  electors  was  fixed  at  ;^io  rateable  value.*  He 
offered  at  the  same  time  to  allow  a  majority  of  the  ^10 
electors  in  the  smaller  towns  to  apply  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation.*  On  the  ist  of  June,  Russell 
intimated  his  readiness  to  meet  Peel  half  way.  He  was  ready 
to  accept  the  proposal  for  limiting  the  corporations  to  the 
eleven  largest  towns,  allowing  the  electors  of  the  smaller  towns 
to  apply  for  a  charter,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  limit  the 
franchise  in  the  smaller  towns  to  ;^io  householders.^  The 
Liberals,  in  fact,  already  annoyed  at  the  concessions  which 
their  leader  had  made,  refused  to  concede  anything  further.* 
Mustering  in  Russell's  support,  they  rejected  Peel's  alternative 
proposal ;  ^  and  the  bill,  with  a  ^10  franchise  for  the  larger 
towns,  and  a  ^5  franchise  for  the  smaller  towns,  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,* 

Once  more  the  Lords  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  dislike  to  change  and  their  veneration  for  old  abuses ; 
I  Recolleclions  and  SuggtiHom,  pp.  153,  154. 


Hansard,  vol.  xl.  p.  733. 

*  Ibid., 
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Ibid.,  p,  457. 
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and  once  more  Ljndhurst  came  forward  as  their  exponent. 
He  easily  succeeded  in  persuading  bis  brother  peers  to  strike 
the  ^5  qualification  out  of  the  bill,  to  substitute  for  it  one 
oi  £10  clear  annual  value,^  and  to  adopt  other  minor  amend- 
ments protecting  the  privileges  of  existing  corporations  and  of 
freemen.  With  these  amendments  the  bill  was  returned  to  ihe 
Commons.  But  the  Commons  naturally  declined  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Lords.  On  Russell's  motion  they  struck 
out  the  qualification  which  Lyndhurst  had  imported  into  the 
measure,  and  substituted  for  it  an  £&  rateable  value.*  Other 
amendments  were  subsequently  rejected,  and  the  bill  again 
returned  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords,  however,  stood  firmly  by 
their  own  decision.  A  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
failed  to  reconcile  either  of  them  to  the  view  of  the  other,  and 
the  Municipal  Bill  was  accordingly  abandoned.^ 

In  these  events  the  ministry  had  incurred  much  disrepute. 
They  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in  introducing  a  Poor  Law  into 
Ireland,  and  in  converting  Irish  tithes  into  a  rent-charge.  But 
the  first  of  these  measures  had  been  forced  on  the  Irish  against 
their  wish;  the  second  of  them  had  been  carried  only  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  principle  on  which  the  ministry  was 
founded.  Liberal  members,  with  confidence  in  their  own 
views,  could  hardly  conceal  their  impatient  disapproval  of  this 
state  of  things.  "  We  have  both  a  Conservative  ministry  and 
a  Conservative  Opposition,"  was  the  complaint  made  by  the 
ablest  Radical  in  the  House ;  and  the  man  who  preferred  it 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  politics 
for  literature,  and  to  devote  the  abilities  which  he  rfihe 
found  were  only  uselessly  employed  in  the  conserva-  '"'' 

live  atmosphere  of  Westminster  to  studying  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece.  The  world,  in  consequence,  became,  in  one 
sense,  richer  from  the  half-hearted  policy  of  Melbourne's  Ad- 
ministration. Grote  would  not  have  found  leisure  for  the 
completion  of  his  great  work  if  dislike  of  a  feeble  policy  had 
not  driven  him  from  Westminster.* 

1  Haniard,  vol.  iliv.  pp.  130-167.  '  Ibid. ,  pp.  909-933. 

'  For  these  debates,  ibid.,  pp.  10; 
*  PerxncU  Life  of  Grtie,  p.  127. 
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Radicals  like  Grote  were  not  the  only  persons  who  were 

dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  session.  The  ministers 
were  themselves  conscious  of  their  own  failure.  Two  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  had  been  especially  exposed  to 
attack.  Every  Radical  considered  that  Glenelg,  ihe  Colonial 
Secretarj',  was  the  weakest  member  of  the  Administration. 
Every  Tory  was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  administration 
of  Ireland  by  Mulgrave,  who  had  been  advanced  a  step  in 
the  peerage  and  made  Lord  Normanby.  Glenelg's  policy  in 
the  Colonial  Office  had  been  made  the  subject  of  attack  by 
Molesworth,  the  member  for  East  Cornwall ;  and  Glenelg  had 
only  been  saved  by  the  Tories  endeavouring  to  inculpate  the 
entire  ministry.^  At  a  aill  earlier  period  the  state  of  Ireland 
had  been  the  subject  of  debate,  and  an  Irish  peer  had  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  Whig  administration  of  Ireland.* 

The  condition  of  Ireland  justified  the  apprehensions  which 
prompted  this  attack.  But  the  difficulties  which  were  again 
arising  in  Ireland  were  not  attributable  to  the  Viceroy. 
Normanby  was  not  remarkable  for  any  great  qualities  as  a 
statesman.  It  was  his  lot  to  fill  many  situations,  and  to 
excite,  and  occasionally  to  deserve,  adverse  criticism  in  the 
discharge  of  the  various  duties  which  he  was  appointed  to 
fulfil.  Yet  if  there  was  one  position  in  which  he  was  deserving 
of  praise  rather  than  of  censure,  it  was  his  administration  of 
the  Government  of  Ireland  from  1835  to  1839.  He  was  the 
first  Viceroy  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  deliberately  en- 
deavoured to  govern  Ireland  on  Irish  ideas ;  who  tried  to  do 
justice  to  the  tenant  as  well  as  to  the  landlord,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  as  well  as  to  the  Protestant.  His  policy  might  have 
given  peace  to  Ireland  if  it  had  not  been  neutralised  by  the 
conduct  of  Parliament  The  Irish  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  English  rale  while  the  Legislature  was  giving  them  laws 
which  they  disliked,  and  refusing  them  the  reforms  which  they 
wanted.  In  the  autumn  of  1838,  O'Conneli,  dissatisfied  wiih 
the  new  Poor  Law,  and  justifiably  indignant  at  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  commenced  a  new  agitation  for  justice 
1  HoHiard,  vol.  x)L  pp.  476,  59&  '  Ibid.,  vol.  ixxii.  p.  31a. 
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to  Ireland.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  Ireland  the  justice 
which  he  sought  for  her  he  proposed  the  formation  of  a  new 
ossociation  to  petition  Parhament  for  corporate  reform,  for  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  for  an  increased  number  of 
representatives,  O'Connell  gave  the  association  the  singular 
name  of  the  Precursor  Society;  its  members  were  conse- 
quently styled  Precursors,  or  more  commonly,  for  shortness, 
"Cursers."^  The  society  was  ostensibly  formed  to  jj^^^^^j 
support  the  ministry  against  the  Tories;  and  Irish  JK'V"™'" 
magnates  and  landowners,  who  usually  sympathised 
with  the  Tories,  were  naturally  alarmed  at  it.  At  the  end  of 
183S  the  magistrates  of  Tipperary,  trembling  at  tlie  possibility 
of  renewed  outrages  in  the  coming  winter,  memorialised  the 
Irish  Government  for  protection.  Normanby  replied  to  their 
memorial  through  his  under- secretary,  Drummond,  an  officer 
of  Engineers,  who  had  been  private  secretary  to  AUhorp,  and 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle 
since  1S35.  Dnimmond,  instead  of  complying  uncondition- 
ally wiib  the  prayer  of  the  Tipperary  magistrates,  tools  the 
opportunity  of  lecturing  them  on  their  duty  as  landlords,  en- 
forcing his  criticism  by- observing  tfiat'  "properly  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights ! "  The  happy  phrase  which,  since  1838, 
has  possed  into  a  proverb,  raised  a  storm  of  indignation 
throughout  Ireland  when  it.  was  first  employed.  The  Irish, 
Irish,  land  lords  thought^  were  the  last  persons  who  should  have 
been  authoritatively  reminded  of  the  duties  of  property.  The 
magistrates  of  Meath  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  ascribing 
the  increasing  animosity  of  Irish  peasants  to  Drummond's 
letter,  and  appealing  from  the  Irish  Executive,  from  whom, 
they  declared,  they  had  nothing  to  hope,  to  the  British 
Ijegislatura 

It  so  happened  that  the  indignation  of  the  magistrates  was 
increased  by  an  event  as  unexpected  as  it  was  horrible. 
On  the  ist  day  <rf  r839,  Lord  Norbury,  the  son  of  the  Irish 
judge  who  had  presided  at  Emmett's  trial,  an  elderly  peer, 
whose  life  had  been  spent  in  acts  of  kindness  and  charity, 

1  IdTeof  Wkalily,  vol.  L  p.  418. 
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who  bad  taken  no  active  part  in  politics,  and  nho  was  believed 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  tenantry,  walking  with  his 
steward  in  a  plantation  on  his  Meath  estate  in  open  daylight, 
was  shot  and  mortally  wounded.^  The  assassin  escaped ;  and 
the  Tories  unanimously  attributed  the  crime  to  agrarian  out- 
rage, and  declared  that  atrocities  of  this  character  had  been 
encouraged  by  Nonnanby's  leniency.  'I'he  Irish  might  have 
gone  on  shooting  agents  without  provoking  much  reniaik ; 
the  horrible  murder  of  an  unofiending  nobleman  raised  a  storm 
of  indignation. 

Normanby  would,  perhaps,  have  been  wise  to  have  faced 
the  storm  which  had  arisen.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  carried 
out  the  intention  which  he  had  already  formed  of  escaping 
from  a  position  of  which  he  was  weary.  An  opportunity  for 
doing  so  was  immediately  opened  to  him.  Russell,  alarmed 
at  the  inefficiency  of  Glenelg's  Colonial  Administration,  insisted 
on  the  Colonial  Office  being  placed  in  stronger  hands,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  Colonial  Minister,  Glenelg's 
lioDoftht  retirement  enabled  Melbourne  to  place  Normanby 
in  the  Colonial  Office.  In  Normanby's  place  Mel- 
bourne endeavoured  to  secure  the  services  of  his  old  friend 
Spencer,  the  "honest  Jack  Althorp"  of  Grey's  Ministry. 
Spencer,  however,  preferred  his  shorthorns  and  Northampton- 
shire to  Ireland  and  a  Viceroyalty  ;'  and  Melbourne  thereupon 
selected  Ebrington  for  Ireland  Ebrington  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  first  Earl  Fortescue  by  Hester,  the  daughter  of  George 
Grenville.  Through  his  mother  he  inherited  administrative 
abilities  of  a  high  order.  From  his  father  he  derived  the 
sound  constitutional  principles  which  made  him  the  firm 
adherent  of  the  Whig  party.  In  the  autumn  of  1831,  after 
the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords,  he  had  proposed 
the  resolution  which  had  enabled  the  Whigs  to  remain  in 
office.'  At  a  still  earlier  period  he  had  distinguished  himself 
by  introducing  O'Connell  to  the  House  of  Commons.*    A 

'  Amt.  Rig.,  1839,  Cbron.,  pp.  3,  315.    Hamari.  vol.  xJvL  p.  39.    Emmell's 
Speech  was  drculaled  lluoiigh  the  ndgbbouriiood  t>efoic  ibe  murder.    Ibid., 
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Liberal  member  of  ParliameDt,  who  had  especial  claims  on 
O'Connell,  seemed  likely  to  prove  an  acceptable  Viceroy, 
Unluckily,  the  year  before,  Ebrington  was  reported  to  have 
declared  that  he  had  voted  for  the  Tithe  Bill  "because  it 
would  render  the  war  against  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
more  formidable."  The  Tories  inferred  from  these  words  that 
Ebrington  was  in  favour  of  continuing  war  in  Ireland,  and 
that  therefore  his  appointment  made  peace  impossible.'  The 
speech  was  unfortunate;  but  the  ministry  declined 
to  admit  that  it  disqualified  Ebrington  for  the  situa-  EbHnfion 
tion.  At  the  end  of  February  he  was  summoned  '""^' 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Fortescue,  and  in  March  he 
proceeded  to  Dublin. 

Ebrington  reached  Ireland  at  an  anxious  moment  Tory 
magnates  were  universally  ascribing  the  outrages  which  had 
culminated  in  Lord  Norbury's  death  to  the  con-  -it,^^,^^^ 
duct  of  the  Irish  Government,  The  magistrates  on  ih*  iMh 
of  Meaih  were  formally  appealing  from  the  Irish 
Government  to  the  British  Legislature.  Conservatives  in  Parlia- 
ment were  readily  responding  to  the  appeaL  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sliaw,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  its  University,  a  gentleman  whose  eloquence 
and  intemperance  had  made  him  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
Protestants,  moved  for  returns  relating  to  crime  in  Ireland 
from  1835  to  1839.  He  desired  to  show  that  the  tranquiUity 
which  Normanby  boasted  that  he  had  secured  did  not  exist, 
and  that  Ireland  was  the  prey  of  secret  organisations,  which 
were  making  her  soil  uninhabitable.'  The  returns  were  con- 
ceded by  the  ministers,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  offering 
a  long  explanation  of  their  Irish  policy.  These  explanations 
vere  not  of  much  signiiicance.  Every  one  understood  that 
the  true  attack  on  the  ministry  would  be  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  that  Shaw  was  only  making  a  preliminary  re- 
connoissance  to  test  the  strength  of  the  ministerial  position. 

'  For  Ebringlon'i  speech  Me  Haniard,  voL  xliv.  p.  656.     For  the  attack  Oa 
him  for  it,  ibid.,  vol.  idv.  p.  951.    For  his  own  explanatioD.  ibiiL,  p.  1144. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  rfvL  p.  35. 
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The  real  onslaught  was  led  by  Lord  Roden,  who,  on  the  aiat 
of  March,  moved  for  a  select  commiHce  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Ireland  since  1835.  The  terms  of  the  motion,  and 
the  period  which  the  proposed  inquiry  was  to  embrace, 
implied  that  it  was  Roden's  object  to  cast  a  direct  censure 
on  the  Normanby  Adnainistration.  His  object,  at  any  rate, 
was  plain  enough  from  the  speech  in  which  he  advocated 
the  inquiry.  Ireland,  he  argued,  was  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  a  serious  conspiracy;  the  life  and  property  of  the  Irish 
were  insecure;  and  this  insecurity  had  been  aggravated  by 
the  unwise  clemency  of  the  Viceroy,  Normanby  endea- 
voured to  show,  in  reply,  that  serious  crime  in  Ireland  had 
diminished  under  his  administration,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  convictions  to  offences  had,  in  the  same  period,  increased. 
The  Peers,  who  were  still  influenced  by  the  recollection  of  the 
details  of  Norbury's  murder,  were  in  no  humoilr  for  statistics 
of  this  sort.  Notwithstanding  Mdbournc's  declaration  that  he 
should  regard  the  success  of  the  motion  as  "  a  pure  censure 
upon  the  Government,"  the  Lords  conceded  the  inquiry  which 
Roden  claimed  by  63  votes  to  58.^ 

Such  a  vote,  if  it  had  been  endorsed  by  the  Commons,  must 
have  led  to  the  immediate  resignation  of  the  Whig  Ministry. 
Thevoio  Russell  at  once  declared  that  immediately  after  the 
bv'ih^  Easter  recess  he  should  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Commoni.  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Government,^  O'Connell  devoted  the  Interval  which 
thus  occurred  to  calling  upon  his  "  two  millions  of  Precursor?  " 
to  rally  round  the  ministry,  and  declare  their  confidence  in 
the  principles  on  which  Normanby  had  acted."  Roden's 
success  had  thus  been  instrumental  in  infiicting  a  new  agita- 
tion on  the  unhappy  country  which  had  become  the  constant 
scene  of  party  warfare.  The  agitation  did  not  materially 
affect  the  real  issue.  On  the  15th  of  April,  Russell  asked 
the  House  to  affirm  the  expediency  of  persevering  in  those 

■  '  Hansard,  vol,  itlvi.  pp.  948,  974, 1031. 1047.  The  Connnillee's  Rrport  is  ia 
ibid.,  vol  »lix.  p.  jio.  >  Ibid,,  voL  ilvi.  p.  1118. 

•  Ann.  Reg.,  1839,  Hist,  p.  61. 
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"principles  fljjiich  have  guided  the  Executive  Government  of 
Ireland  of  late  years,  and  which  have  tended  to  tlie  effectual 
administration  of  tlie  law,  and  the  general  improvement  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom."'  In  doing  so  the  ministers 
had  the  courage  to  refer  their  conduct  to  the  "direct  and 
unequivocal  opinion  "  of  their  supporters,  and  to  declare  that 
they  would  "exist  no  longer  on  sufferance,"*  This  declaration 
was,  of  course,  warmly  cheered  by  the  followers  who  crowded 
the  benches  behind  them,  and  whose  political  sympathies 
obscured  their  memory.  It  sounded  strangely  enough  in  the 
ears  of  those  Liberals  who  recollected  the  humiliation  of  the 
previous  year,  and  who  had  not  forgiven  or  forgotten  the 
conduct  of  the  Whig  leaders  towards  Canada  and 
Ireland.  "I  say,"  exclaimed  Leader,  "that  they  umofiht 
have  remained  in  power  these  two  years  on  suffer- 
ance. I  say  more,  that  they  exist  this  moment  by  the  sufferance 
of  ten  or  twelve  men ;  and  tliat,  if  ten  or  twelve  of  those  sitting 
on  this  side  were  to  join  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite, 
they  would  cease  to  be  a  Government.  I  say,  moreover,  that, 
if  a  general  vote  of  want  of  confidence  were  proposed,  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  on  this  side  would  support  that  vote  against 
tlie  Government.  In  what  position,  then,  is  the  Government 
placed?  Why,  the  Right  Honourable  member  for  Tamworth 
governs  England.  The  Honourable  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  governs  Ireland,  The  Whigs  govern  nothing  but 
Downing  Street.  The  Right  Honourable  member  for  Tam- 
worth is  contented  with  power  without  place  or  patronage,  and 
the  Whigs  are  contented  with  place  and  patronage  without 
power.  Let  any  honourable  man  say  which  is  the  more 
honourable  position.' 

Supported  by  the  Radicals,  the  ministry  succeeded,  after  a 
long  debate,  in  passing  the  resolutions  which  Russell  had  pro- 
posed,* But  Leader's  speech  had  given  them  fair  warning  of 
the  discontent  of  some  of  their  supporters.    Just  as  the  Tories 

'  Hansard,  vol.  ilvii.  p.  4, 
*  Ibid,  p.  39a.    The  eipression  was  Morpeth's. 
.    »  Ibid,,  p,  373.  *  Itdd.,  p.  447. 
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had  not  been  appeased  by  the  substitution  of  pbrington  for 
Normanby  in  Dublin,  so  the  Radicals  had  not  been  satisfied 
by  the  change  of  Colonial  Secretaries  in  Downing  StreeL  The 
sharp  measures  of  repression  which  had  been  adopted  in 
Canada  stili  lingered  in  their  memories ;  and  a  kindied  ques- 
tion, which  had  arisen  in  the  West  Indies,  threw  fresh  light  on 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  Ever  since  the 
great  measure  of  1833,  which  had  abolished  slavery,  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  had  been  complaining  of  their 
treatment  by  the  British  Government.  They  declared 
that  their  property  had  been  recklessly  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the 
clamour  of  some  ignorant  humanitarians.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  struggle  the  planters  had  been  more 
distinguished  for  their  obstinacy  than  their  prudence.  The 
definite  abolition'  of  slavery  inflamed  their  passions  and 
blinded  their  reason.  The  local  Legislatures  had  been  given 
a  definite  interval  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  complete 
extinction  of  enforced  labour.  They  made  no  preparations 
for  the  approaching  freedom  of  the  negroes.  They  declined 
even  to  pass  any  measure  for  distinguishing  between  praedial 
and  non-prsedial  apprentices,  for  affording  them  protection,  or 
for  ensuring  them  adequate  food,  shelter,  or  clothing.  In 
consequence  the  negroes  who  happened  to  be  apprentices  to 
bad  masters  were  treated  with  a  cruelty  which  they  had  not 
experienced  as  slaves.  The  slave  had  always  been  allowed 
fourteen  pints  of  Indian  corn  and  twenty-one  pints  of  flour  a 
week :  the  allowance  to  the  apprentice  was  reduced  to  ten 
pints  of  corn  and  eight  pints  of  flour.^  In  Guiana,  before 
1833,  the  mother  of  six  children  and  women  in  pregnancy 
had  been  exempted  from  field  labour.  The  exemption  was 
refused  to  the  apprentices."  The  Emancipation  Act  had 
The  ap-  required  that  no  apprentice  should  be  worked  more 
preniicei.  than  nine  hours  a  day.  With  a  refinement  of  cruelly 
the  apprentices  were  marched  eight  or  nine  miles  to  their 
work,  and  their  labour  was  thus  prolonged  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours.  The  British  Parliament  had  declared  that 
1  Hansard,  vol  ilii.  p.  47.  '  Ibid.,  p.  59, 
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female  flogging  should  cease;  it  was  admitted  that  female 
slaves  were  constanily  flogged.  Before  1833  the  master  had 
felt  some  interest  in  the  life  of  his  slave.  After  1833  he 
thought  his  interest  was  best  secured  by  working  him  to  death 
before  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship.  He  regarded  the 
negro  as  a  bad  farmer  regards  the  farm  which  he  holds  on  a 
short  lease.  He  decided  on  exhausting  it  before  the  end  of 
the  term.'  He  carried  out  his  brutal  part  eff'ectually.  Under- 
fed men  and  women,  marched  long  distances  to  their  work, 
were  tasked  beyond  their  drooping  strength.  When  exhausted 
nature  refused  to  work  they  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  obstinacy,  and  placed  on  the  treadmill.  Women  were 
flogged  on  the  treadmill  till  they  fainted ;  women  were  flogged 
on  the  treadmill  till  they  died.* 

Stories  of  this  character,  whispered  and  repeated  in  England, 
naturally  created  a  great  sensation.  The  narrative  of  a  negro, 
himself  the  victim  of  the  disgusting  cruelty  of  a  brutal  master, 
himself  the  witness  of  the  terriWe  scenes  in  the  House  of 
Correction,  was  widely  circulated  in  this  country.  The  Colo- 
nial OfGce,  forced  into  action  by  the  public,  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  story,  and  all  the  essential 
particulars  of  the  tale  were  corroborated.'  It  sent  out  an 
officer  in  1837  to  examine  and  report  on  the  Jamaica  prisons.* 
The  action  which  the  ministry  found  it  necessary  to  take  did 
.  not  satisfy  the  people.  The  agitation  which  Wilberforce  had 
originated,  and  which  Buxton  had  revived,  was  suddenly 
renewed.  The  people,  meeting  in  their  thousands  in  the 
spring  of  1838,  determined  to  insist  on  the  hberation  of  the 
prsedial  as  well  as  the  non-prasdial  apprentices  on  the  succeed- 
ing 1st  of  August  More  than  three  thousand  petitions,  con- 
taining, it  was  said,  more  than  a  million  of  signatures,  were 
presented  with  this  object  to  the  Legislature.'    Politicians  in 

I  See  Willia.tns'  storjr.  Hansard,  voL  xliL  p.  48. 

>  Ibid.,  vaL  iliiL  p.  113.  A  coroner's  jury,  which  Inquired  [nto  ibe  death  of 
a  woman  tortured  to  death  on  the  treadmill,  resolved  that  she  had  died  by  the 
"Tisltatlonof  God."  *  Ibid.,  vol  ilii.  p.  4B. 

*  jliai.  S^. ,  1839.  Hist, ,  p,  96 ;  and  Haniard,  voL  xlvii,  p,  86o> 

■  Haiuard,  vol.  :dili.  p,  409. 
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Parliament  were  discussing  the  compromises  which  were  being 
gradually  concluded  between  Russell  and  Feel.  The  people 
out  of  doors,  lashed  to  fury  by  the  narrative  of  a  negro,  taked 
of  nothing  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  wrongs  of  the 
Jamaica  apprentices. 

It  so  happened  that,  at  the  period  at  which  attention  was 
prominently  directed  lo  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  apprentices 
Thsrorcign  '°  th^  British  West  Indies,  fresh  accounts  were 
1I2VC  iradt  received  of  the  horrible  atrocities  which  were  per- 
petrated by  the  slave  traders  of  other  nations.  The  steps 
which  this  country  took  to  check  the  slave  trade,  unfortu- 
nately, increased  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  negroes  who 
were  torn  from  their  homes.  On  one  vessel,  concerning  which 
particulars  were  receiveil,  180  or  200  slaves  were  crowded  into 
a  space  only  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  Ophthalmia  broke  out 
among  them  j  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  endeavoured  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  by  throwing  every  negro  who  was  infected 
with  it  overboard.^  Diseased  negroes  were  not  the  only  slaves 
who  were  ruthlessly  drowned  by  their  inhuman  captors.  Up 
to  the  ist  of  January  1836  a  British  cruiser  could  not  con- 
demn a  Spanish  ship — till  a  more  recent  date  it  could  not 
condemn  a  Portuguese  vessel — unless  slaves  were  actually  on 
board  of  it.  An  American  ship  could  assume  the  Portuguese 
flag  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  by  paying  a  fee  of  100  dollars.^  In 
consequence  the  slave  ships  which  were  overtaken  by  British 
cruisers  escaped  condemnation  by  the  simple  process  of 
drowning  the^  slaves.  Even  the  r^nlations  which  were  made 
by  this  country  were  supposed  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  the 
slaves.  The  British  Ministry  allowed  the  navy  a  bounty  of 
jCs  on  every  slave  which  was  recovered  and  restored  to  free- 
dom.     It  was  alleged  that  the   navy,  in  consequence,  was 

»  Hansard,  vol.  i\.  p.  13B8. 

*  Ibid.,  vol  ili.  p.  33a.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  the  British  Minister  at 
LLsbon,  wal  iDslnicled  10  induce  ihe  Portuguese  Government  to  declare  the 
EUve  trade  pracy.  Instead  of  obeyini;  his  orden,  he  wrote  to  ' '  M;  dear 
Viscount "  de  Sa  Bandeira.  telling  him  how  he  could  best  evade  the  demand. 
"This,  in  short,  strikes  n;e  as  the  outline  of  the  best  case  lo  make  out."  See 
ibkL,  Tol.  IL  p.  96B  ;  Ann.  Reg.,  1840,  Chron.,  P..444- 
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interested  in  recovering  slaves  instead  of  stopping  the  slave 
trade ;  and  that,  instead  of  seizing  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
traffic  before  the  negroes  were  on  board,  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Navjr  waited  till  the  entire  cargo  was  shipped.  The 
head-money  which  the  British  Government  granted,  instead 
of  checking  the  slave  trade,  encouraged  tiie  shipping  of 
slaves. 

There  was  no  real  connection  between  the  atrocities  of  the 
slave  trade  and  the  grievances  of  the  West  Indian  apprentices. 
But  the  sufferings  wliich  the  negro  race  endured 
under  one  system  set  off  the  description  of  their 
misery  under  the  other.  The  agitation  which  had  •i"'="'™ie- 
been  kindled  by  Williams'  story  was  fanned  by  the  accpunts 
which  were  received  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  One 
raan  was  ready  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  temper  of  the 
people  to  embarrass  the  ministry.  Nearly  ten  years  before 
Brougham  had  been  distinguished  for  the  support  which  he 
had  afforded  to  the  abolitionists.  But,  during  his  whole 
tenure  of  the  Chancellorship,  he  had  done  little  or  nothing 
to  carry  out  the  views  which  he  had  thus  expressed  in 
Opposition.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  roundly  stated  that, 
in  the  discussions  in  the  Cabinet  in  1833,  he  had  sided  with 
Stanley,  and  had  voted  against  the  more  generous  policy 
which  Lord  Hoivick  had  advocated.  In  1838,  however,  this 
passage  in  his  biography  had  no  terrors  for  Brougham.  He 
had  returned  to  his  place  in  Parliament  with  a  determination 
to  chastise  the  ministry  which  had  the  presumption  to  exclude 
him  from  power.  Slavery  was  a  convenient  theme  for  his 
declamatory  eloquence ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  Z9th  of 
January  1838,  he  seized  the  opportunity,  which  the  presen- 
tation of  Some  petitions  afforded  him,  to  denounce  "the 
accursed  traffic  in  slaves."  He  followed  up  the  attack  on  the 
20th  of  February  by  moving  a  series  of  resolutions  condemning 
the  payment  of  head-money,  and  insisting  on  the  terminatioa 
of  the  apprentice  system  on  the  succeeding  1st  of  August 
The  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  suited  to 
Brougham's  vigorous  declamation.     His  advice  fell  ^coldly  on 
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the  Peers,  and  his  resolutions  were  defeated,'  But  the  ministry, 
stung  by  the  attack  which  he  had  made,  and  alarmed  at  its 
repetition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  agreed  to  an  address 
proposed  by  Inglis  condemning  the  trade,  and  consented  to 
abandon  the  system  of  head-money,  substituting  for  it  a 
tonnage  bounty  on  captured  slave  vessels.' 

Inglis  had  effected  one  of  the  objects  at  which  Brougham 
had  aimed.  The  abolitionists,  however,  were  even  more 
anxious  to  shorten  the  term  of  apprenticeship  than  to  obtain 
the  abolition  of  head-money.  In  1837  they  would  have 
appealed  to  Buxton  to  take  chaise  of  their  case.  But  in 
1838  Buxton  did  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. All  bis  great  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity  had 
not  commended  him  to  the  electors  of  Weymouth,  and,  at 
the  general  election  of  1837,  they  had  preferred  a  Tory  to 
the  distinguished  humanitarian.  In  Buxton's  place  the  aboH' 
tionists  placed  their  brief  in  the  hands  of  Sir  George  Strick- 
land, the  representative  of  Yorkshire,  the  great  county  which 
had  always  been  foremost  in  the  work  of  abolition.  Strickland 
proposed  the  termination  of  the  apprentice  system  on  the  ist 
of  August.  The  ministry,  instead  of  simply  resisting  his  pro- 
posal, met  it  with  a  motion  that  a  bill  providing  for  the  better 
treatment  of  the  apprentices  should  be  read  a  second  time. 
The  alternative  motion  was  entrusted  to  Sir  George  Grey,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  cousin  of 
Lord  Howick.  It  thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  one  Grey  to  defend  the  continuance  of  a  system  whose 
introduction  had  driven  another  Grey  from  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  coincidence,  however,  escaped  attention  at  the  time.  The 
Commons,  impressed  with  Sir  George  Grey's  argument  that 
Parliament  had  made  a  compact  with  the  planters,  under  which 
Tilt  jppren-  ^^^  latter  had  a  right  to  the  services  of  their  appren- 
liMiy.Mm.  jj(.gg  tiji  August  1840,  defeated  Strickland's  motion 
by  269  votes  to  215,  and  Grey's  bill  for  improving  the  lot  of 
the  miserable  apprentices  was  then  read  a  second  time.* 

>  Hansard,  voL  ri.  pp.  1384-1337. 

»  Ibid.,  vol  ilii.  pp.  1123-1134;  andTol.  xUli.  pp.  138-131. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  ^1,  65,  108,  136,  357.  a6i. 
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The  abolitionists,  however,  were  not  discouraged  by  the 
defeat  which  they  had  incurred.  Grey's  bill  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  raising  the  question  a  second  time;  and 
on  the  6th  of  April — when  the  House  was  in  committee— 
they  introduced  a  clause  abolishing  apprenticeship  in  Jamaica 
on  the  first  of  the  following  January.  Little  interest  was 
taken  in  the  discussion,  and  the  Commons  adhered  to  their 
previous  decision  by  115  votes  to  61,^  Undiscouraged  by 
a  second  defeat,  on  the  22nd  of  May  1838,  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot  asked  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  the  immediate 
termination  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  motion  by  96  votes  to  93.*  A  small  majority  in 
a  thin  House  had  practically  rescinded  the  resolution  which  a 
large  majority  in  a  full  House  had  previously  adopted. 

These  conflicting  decisions  placed  the  ministry  in  an  em- 
barrassing position.  They  escaped  from  their  dilemma  by 
at  once  stating  that  effect  could  only  be  given  to  Wilmot's 
resolution  by  legislation,  and  that  legislation  introduced  for 
the  purpose  would  meet  with  their  strenuous  and  determined 
opposition.  Would  Wilmot  introduce  a  bill  to  give  effect  to 
his  resolution?  Wilmot,  however,  satisfied  with  the  success 
which  he  had  already  secured,  refused  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  opponunity  which  it  desired,  and  threw  upon  it  the 
unpopularity  of  asking  the  House  to  resolve  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  carry  his  views  into  effect.  A  motion  with  this 
object,  introduced  by  Grey  on  .the  28th  of  May,  was  carried 
by  250  votes  to  178;  and  Parliament  stood  consequently 
pledged  to  a  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship  system  till  the 
date  originally  agreed  upon — the  ist  of  August  1840.* 

In  the  meanwhile  news  of  these  debates  was  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  colonists  who  were  the  subject  of  them. 
With  the  news  came  pressing  despatches  from  Downing  Street 
recommending  the  planters  to  conciliate  their  opponents  by 
releasing  their  apprentices,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and 
Barbadoes  all  gave  way;  and  more  than  iio,ooo  apprentices 
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were  at  once  freed  by  their  decisions.'  Jamaica  still  sulkily 
refused  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  Parliament  or  to  the 
advice  of  Glenelg.  Even  in  Jamaica,  however,  the  policy 
Tht  of   giving   way    was   gradually    becoming    plainer. 

SMeloUy  There  were,  at  least,  43,000  negroes  on  the  island 
[™'p'p^.  who  could,  in  no  circumstances,  be  regarded  as 
liceiyucm.  pijedial  apprentices,  and  who  would  consequently 
be  entitled  to  claim  their  emancipation  on  the  first  of  the 
ensuing  August  In  any  circumstance^  then,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  negro  population  of  Jamaica  would  obtain 
complete  freedom  in  a  few  weelcs.  Their  emancipation  would 
increase  the  difficulty  of  eicacting  enforced  labour  from  the 
remainder.  The  means,  moreover,  which  had  been  hitherto 
fashionable  in  Jamaica  for  compelling  the  unhappy  negroes  to 
work  were  taken  out  of  the  planters'  hands  by  Grey's  bill. 
Thenceforward  a  female  negro  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
treadmill,  could  not  be  flogged,  could  not  have  her  hair  cut 
off.  Thence  for  nard  even  a  male  negro  could  not  be  flogged 
for  any  offence  which  would  not  expose  a  free  man  to  the 
same  punishment  Apprentices,  held  under  such  regulations, 
were  hardly  worth  having.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
accordingly  gave  way,  and  agreed  to  emancipate  their  negroes 
on  the  1st  of  August  1838. 

News  of  this  decision  reached  England  .on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  Juiy.^  It  was,  of  course,  welcomed  with  rapturous 
enthusiasm  by  the  abolitionists.  The  concession,  indeed,  had 
been  wrung  from  Jamaica ;  and  the  planters,  angry  at  being 
compelled  to  give  way,  displayed  their  discontent  by  drawing 
Up  a  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament 
They  had  the  temerity  in  this  document  to  contrast  tlie  virtues 
for  which  the  colony  was  famous  with  the  vices  which  they 
thought  disgraced  the  mother  country,  and,  forgetting  that 
they  had  produced  the  Mosses,  to  boast  that  they  had  not 
produced  a  Burke,^    If  the  planters  had  been  left  alone  they 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xliii.  p.  745.  *  Ibid.,  toI.  xUv,  p,  aoj, 

'  For  Iho  prolesl  see  Ann.  Xig.,  1838,  HisL,  p.  347.     For  Ihe  Mosses  see 

antt,  vol.  iii.  ^  405.     Burke  the  murdeier  vns,  of  eoune,  the  monstef  whom 

Ihe  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  rererred  to  In  tbeir  prblest. 
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would,  probably,  have  recovered  their  temper.  Unliickily,  the 
ministry  thought  it  impossible  to  ignore  the  report  which  they 
had  received  on  the  prisons  of  Jamaica,  and  consequently 
introduced  a  bill  for  their  better  regulation.  In 
England  tiie  bill  attracted  hardly  any  attention  and  jtunaic* 
provoked  no  opposition.^  In  Jamaica  the  news  of  "™" 
its  passage  almost  produced  a  rebellion.  The  House  of 
Assembly  denounced  it  as  a  violation  of  its  rights,  and  agreed 
to  desist  from  its  legislative  functions.  Prorogued  by  the 
Governor,  in  the  hope  that  their  passions  might  be  appeased, 
the  members  reassembled  to  reassert  their  previous  decision. 
The  Governor,  in  despair,  dissolved  the  angry  body ;  but  the 
new  Assembly  which  he  was  forced  to  summon  proved  as 
intractable  as  its  predecessor.  It  at  once  declared  its  inten- 
tion of  adhering  to  the  determination  of  the  previous  House 
of  Assembly,  "the  result  of  their  own  mature  deliberation, 
conoborated  by  the  full  and  cordial  sanction  of  the  con- 
stituency of  the  island."^ 

Tlie  crisis  which  bad  thus  arisen  in  Jamaica  was  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  which  had  occurred  the  year  before 
in  Lower  Canada.  In  both  colonies  the  Governor,  The  crisu 
acting  on  instructions  from  England,  found  himself  '"J»'™'=^ 
thwarted  and  checkmated  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  But 
there  was  this  distinction  between  the  two  cases  :  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  Lower  Canada  was  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  was  receiving  the  support  of 
the  extreme  Radicals  in  England.  The  House  of  Assembly 
in  Jamaica,  on  the  contrary-,  was  the  representative  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  colonists;  and  EngHsh  Radicals  were  the- 
very  men  who  had  urged  the  measures  forward  which  had, 
provoked  the  existing  discontents.  Norraanby  decided  on; 
taking  the  measures  to  control  Jamaica  which  Glenelg  had 
adopted  to  subdue  insurrection  in  Canada.  He  asked  Parlia- 
ment to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  for  five  years. 
The  bill,  which  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  on  the  gih 
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of  April  1839,  was  entrusted  to  Henry  Labouchere,  the  member 
The  for  Taunlon,  who  had   just  succeeded  Sir  George 

jMwMia  Bill  Grey  as  Under-Secretary  at  the  Colonial  Office.' 
It  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  22nd  of  April  1839;  and 
counsel  were  called  in  and  heard  for  the  House  of  Assembly 
and  for  the  people  of  Jamaica.*  The  Commons,  exhausted 
with  listening  to  a  five  nights'  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
obtained  in  this  way  a  short  interval  of  repose.  At  last,  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  Russell  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Jamaica  Bill,  and  Feel  at  once 
rose  to  state  his  objections  to  the  measure.  The  debate  which 
thus  commenced  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May,  was  terminated  on 
Monday,  the  6th  of  May.  The  division  justified  the  predic- 
tion which  Leader  had  made  a  fortnight  before.  Ten  Radicals 
crossed  the  House  and  voted  against  the  ministry.  The  minis- 
terial majority  was  reduced  by  their  defection,  and  Russell's 
motion  was  with  difficulty  carried  by  294  votes  to  289.* 

Technically  ministers  were  entitled  to  go  on.  Except  upon 
technical  grounds,  however,  it  was  obviously  expedient  for 
them  to  escape  from  the  humiliating  position  into 
lion  of  Lhe  whlch  they  had  gradually  fallen.  Morpeth  had 
Hi.nmfy.  boldly  declared  that  they  would  exist  no  longer 
on  sufferance;  and  an  existence  upon  sufferance  would  have 
been  the  "inevitable  fate  of  a  ministry  which  had  chosen  to 
persevere  with  an  unpopular  measure,  supported  by  only  a 
narrow  majority.  Melbourne  accordingly  waited  on  the  queen 
and  resigned  his  office.  The  queen,  by  her  minister's  advice, 
sent  for  Wellington,  who  recommended  her  to  transfer  the 
task  of  forming  a  ministry  to  Peel,*  The  task  was  easily 
accomplished.  Stanley  and  Graham  consented  to  join  the 
new  ministry.  Peel's  more  immediate  friends  were,  of  course, 
ready  to  lend  him  every  assistance;  and  the  chief  places  in 
the  new  Cabinet  were  filled  up  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  the  queen  on  the  9th  of  May, 

'  Hataard,  vol  xlsT.   p.   1143.      Sir  G.  Grey  was  made  Judge-Ad  vocate- 
Cenetal  in  succession  lo  Cuilir  FergussoD,  who  died  in  November  1838. 
'  " *  Ibid.,  pp.  765,  97a. 
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however,  Peel  casually  mentioned  the  changes  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  in  the  Household.     He  was  surprised 
at  receiving  a  letter  from  her  on  the  following  day  saying  that 
the  removal  of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  her  feelings.    He  at  once  replied,  insisting  on  their 
removal.^     The  queen,  adhering   to  her  original  objections, 
appealed    to    Melbourne    for    help    in    her    difEcuhy;    and 
Melbourne,   with    more   gallantry   than    prudence,  responded 
to  her  appeal.     Grave  and  sensible  men,  who  had 
already  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  humiliation,     chunber 
who  had  sacrificed  their  party,  their  country,  and     """ '°°' 
their  own  reputations  by  doing  so,  voluntarily  resumed  the 
positions   which    they    had    deliberately   abandoned,  because 
they  were  told  by  their  queen  that  it  was  repugnant  to  ber 
feelings  to  part  with  their  sisters  and  their  wives.* 

ITie  degradation  of  the  Whig  Ministry  would  have  been 
pitiable  enough  if  it  had  been  incurred  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  a  great  constitutional  principle.  Unfortunately 
for  ministers,  in  principle  Peel  was  in  the  right.  In  theory 
every  step  taken  by  the  sovereign  is  adopted  on  the  advice 
of  her  responsible  ministers ;  and  conversely  ministers  are 
responsible  for  every  act  of  the  Crown.  Responsibility  implies 
liberty  to  advise  and  control ;  and  Peel,  therefore,  had  un- 
questionably the  right  to  advise,  and  even  insist  on,  the 
removal  of  the  Whig  ladies  of  the  Bedchamber.  The  more 
the  strict  principles  of  the  Constitution  are  applied  to  the 
dispute  the  more  clearly  is  Peel's  view  established.  Eminent 
ministers,  however,  should  endeavour  to  recollect  that  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  assert  great  constitutional  principles.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Crown,  in  every  dispute,  must  yield  to  the 
minister,  ought  to  teach  the  minister  the  impropriety  of  exact- 
ing an  unconditional  surrender  on  the  occasion  of  every 
difficulty  from  the  Crown.  Common  courtesy  requires  that 
some  little  consideration  should  be  bad  for  the  feeUngs  of  a 

1  Hansard,  vol.  Jilvif.  p.  983. 

*  Lord  Morpeth's  sister  and  Lady  Normanby  were  Ihe  ttra  Indies  to  whom 
Peel  specially  objected.    See  his  speech  in  Hansard,  vol.  xlvil  p.  989. 
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sovereign  ;  and  the  claims  of  courtesy  are  not  weakened  when 
the  minister  is  a  powerful  man,  and  the  sovereign  a  young  and 
inexperienced  girl.  Had,  indeed,  the  interests  of  a  world,  of  a 
nation,  or  even  of  a  party,  been  concerned  in  the  removal  of 
the  wife  of  Normanby  and  the  sister  of  Morpeth  from  Court, 
something  might  undoubtedly  be  said  for  Peel's  conduct. 
But  it  was  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  the  backstairs  influence 
of  two  estimable  and  middle-aged  ladies  could  make  the 
sligiitest  impression  on  public  business.  The  minister  who 
declared  that  he  was  afraid  of  a  couple  of  petticoats  seemed 
disqualified  by  his  cowardice  from  the  task  of  governing  the 
first  country  in  the  world. 

Respect  for  himself  should  thus  have  saved  the  minister 
from  the  difficulty  which  he  encountered,  even  if  he  had  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  consideration  for  his 
queen.  But  consideration  for  the  queen  should  have  taught 
him  that,  while  he  was  right  in  principle,  she  was  right  in 
feeling.  He  chose  to  rest  the  diapiite  on  the  strict  rules  of 
the  Constitution.  She  shrank  from  severing  herself  from  the 
friends  by  whom  she  had  been  surrounded  since  her  acces- 
siorL  He  could  not  get  out  of  his  head  that  she  was  a  great 
queen ;  she  never  forgot  that  she  was  a  young  girl.  He 
dreaded  that  she  would  become  the  victim  of  intrigue :  she 
Thenaiion's  dreaded  the  isolation  to  which  her  ministers  were 
w^'lh?''  apparently  condemning  her.  In  politics  feeling  is  a 
queen.  stronger  power  than  reason :  the  people,  ignoring 
Peel's  unanswerable  arguments,  were  touched  by  their  sove- 
reign's conduct.  The  heads  of  statesmen  were  with  Peel ;  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  with  the  queen. 

The  country  was,  indeed,  prepared  for  an  outburst  of  loyalty. 
All  that  the  queen  did  in  1837  and  1838  encouraged  the 
loyally  of  her  subjects  ;  and  one  event,  a  year  after 
siimaiawd  her  accession,  stimulated  its  growth.  In  June  1838 
liiecoro.*^  the  queen  was  crowned  at  Westminster.  The  coro- 
nstion.  nation  was  less  magnificent  than  that  of  George  IV. 

Discontented  Tory  noblemen  complained  that  the  splendid 
ceremony  was  shorn  of  some  of  its  proportions,  and  that  they 
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had  not  the  opportunity  of  dining  at  the  public  cost  in  West- 
minster Hall.  The  ministers  wisely  pofused  to;  yield  to  their 
clatnouT,  and  insiated  on  saving  the  queen  from  the  fatigues, 
the  public  from  the  cost,  inseparable  from- such  a  banquet. 
But,  with  equal  wisdftra,  theydetenniiied  to  abridge  none  of 
the  splendour  which  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  general  public ; 
and  they  added  to  the  original  programme  an  outdoor  pro- 
cession which  could  be  seen  by  lai^e  masses  of  the  people. 
Celebrated  in  this  way,  the  coronation  proved  the  greatest 
holiday  that  bad  ever  been  observed  in-  England  The  rail, 
ways  helped  the  coaclies  to  ponr  thousands  of  sightseers  from 
the  provinces  into  London,  and  400,000  people  are  supposed 
to  have  come  up  to  town  on  the  occasion.  Including  its  own 
population,  2,000,000  persons  were  collected  tn  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  every  one  oi  these  2,000,000  seemed  anxious  to 
obtain  a  passing  glance  at  the  queen.'  Her  predecessors  had 
frequently  won  for  themselves  the  flattering  compiimcntB  of 
their  courtiers  ;  she  was  winning,  l^  her  grace  and  virtue,  the 
disrinterested  praise  of  both  high  and  low. 

Influenced  by  a  passionate  loyalty,  the  people  refused  to 
listen  to  the  arguments  of  Peel,  and  supported  Melbourne  in 
his  decision  to  rescue  his  sovereign  from  the  Tories.  The 
Whigs  in  this  way  Undoubtedly  acquired  some  temporary 
popularity.  They  even  Battered  themselves  that  they  de- 
served credit  fot  standing  by  the  queen  and  supporting  her 
against  the  condition  which  the  Tories  wanted  to  impose 
upon  her.^  It  is  singular  that  they  should  not  have  seen  that 
they  (vere  risking  their  sorereigrt's  popularity  and  their  own 
characters  by  doing  so.  For  the  sake  of  maintaining  two 
hidies  at  Court  they  were  resuming  a  duty  which  by  their 
resignations  they  had  declared  themselves  incompetent  to 
fiilfiL  For  the  sake  of  saving  their  queen  from  a  disagree- 
able position  they  were  imposing  on  her  a  ministry  which  in 
their  own  judgment  was  no  longer  capatJe  of  governing.    They 

'  For  Lord  Londonderry's  comirfsinl  about  the  coronalion  see  ffanianf, 
ToL  xa\.  p.  543.    The  COTonation  of  George  IV.  cost  £343.000;  of  William 
'ra.ooo.     Ibid. ,  vol.  lUU.  p.  1304, 
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were  sacrificing  the  greater  for  the  smaller :  the  substance  for 
the  shadow  :  the  welfare  of  a  nation  for  the  comfort  of  a  lady. 
Nothing  but  discomfiture  to  their  party  and  humiliatioa  to 
themselves  could  result  from  their  decision.  By  their  own 
confession  they  were  unable  to  sland  alone;  and  they  were 
sheltering  themselves  behind  the  petticoats  of  their  wives  and 
their  sisters. 

In  the  first  instance  ail  the  ministers  resumed  their  old 

offices.     A  fortnight's  delay  in  the  business  of  the  Stale  was 

the  only  visible  result  of  the  crisis  of  1839.     A 

iciime         notable  change,  however,  was  immediately  effected 

"■  in   the  appearance  of    the    House   of  Commons. 

Abercromby  had  retained  the  Speakership  since  the  com- 
mencement of  1835;  his  election  had  given  the  Wiiigs  their 
first  victory  in  the  new  Parliament;  Lis  presidency  was  a 
symbol  of  Whig  superiority.  Abercromby  was  an  admirable 
type  of  the  Whig  Ministry  which  had  placed  him  in  the  chair. 
No  one  doubted  the  excellence  and  liberality  of  his  opinions, 
but  every  one  admitted  that  he  failed  as  Speaker.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  hold  Abercromby  responsible  for  the  scenes  of 
constant  disorder  which  characterised  the  debates  of  1855 
and  1836.  Political  passions  ran  high  during  the  period; 
Abercromby  poUtical  parties  were  evenly  balanced;  and  there 
the'^aAM-  ^^^  ""^^  *"  '''*  Housc,  like  O'Connell  and  Stanley, 
■'"P-  who  did  not    mince    the    language  in  which    they 

denounced  their  opponents.  A  firm  Speaker  might  have  been 
unable  to  quell  the  storm  which  was  continually  surging 
around  him.  Abercromby  proved  unable  even  to  moderate 
its  violence.  Recognising  his  failure,  after  a  short  experience 
in  the  chair,  he  desired  to  escape  from  his  position,  and  at 
Chtistmas  1836  expressed  to  the  ministry  bis  anxiety  to  re- 
sign.^ Melbourne  and  Russell  dissuaded  him  from  doing 
GO,  and  Abercromby  consented  to  remain  in  office.  One  of 
the  earliest  debates  in  the  new  Parliament  of  1837  proved 
his  incapacity.  He  became  involved  in  a  dispute  upon  a 
question  of  order;  and  the  House  paid  no  attention  to  his 
1  Mi&oumt,  voL  ii.  p.  B17, 
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ruling.  The  unfortunate  Speaker  publicly  complained  of  the 
indignity  which  he  sufTered ; '  and  his  complaint  for  a  short 
time  won  for  him  a  little  more  attention.  His  incapacity, 
however,  was  soon  evident.  He  declared  that  his  decisions 
were  not  supported  by  Russell;  and  in  January  1838  was 
wtlh  difficulty  persuaded  to  continue  in  the  chair.^  On  the 
ist  of  May  1839  he  was  again  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
the  House.  His  ruling  was  questioned.  Russell  and  the 
ministers  sat  silently  by  without  coming  to  his  rescue;  and 
the  Speaker  declared  that  his  healtli  was  no  longer  equal  to 
his  duties,^  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  resign.  His  resolution 
to  do  so  caused  the  ministry  some  embarrassment.  Spring 
Rice  had  long  desired  the  Speakership.  Spring  Rice,  how- 
ever, had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  advanced  Liberals, 
who  disliked  his  colourless  opinions*  and  distrusted  his 
irresolute  Snance.'  The  ministers  had  the  mortification  of 
discovering  that  they  had  no  chance  of  carrying  Rice  against 
a  Tory  candidate.  Instead,  therefore,  of  proposing  Rice,  the 
Government  selected  a  younger  man,  whose  name  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  this  history — Mr.  Lefevre,  the  elder 
brother  of  John  Lefevre,  one  of  the  "three  despots  of 
Somerset  House."  Like  Addinglor,  before  his  appointment 
to  the  chair,  Lefevre  had  never  taken  any  leading  part  in 
parliamentary  debate,  but,  like  Addington,  he  was  admirably 
qualified  lo  preside  over  a  mixed  assembly  of  Liberals  and 
Conservatives.  The  former  recognised  in  him  a  consistent 
Liberal;  the  latter  saw  in  him  a  better  specimen  of  a  country 
gentleman  than  they  could  find  on  their  own  benches ;  while 
both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
his  sense,  his  temper,  and  his  tact.  Taller  and  broader  than 
Peel,  moreover,  he  looked  every  inch  the  Speaker;  while  a 
loud  and  musical  voice  enabled  him  to  enforce  attention  to 
his  rulings  without  exeriion  or  passion.  It  was  impossible  to 
hope  that  any  Speaker  would  be  unanimously  elected  in  a 


1  J/ansard.  vol.  nxix.  p.  746. 

•  Ha»sard.  vol.  xlviL  pp.  703,  B70. 

»  GrevitU,  vol.  i, 

il.  p.376. 
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divided  Parliament.  The  Conservatives  put  up  Goulburn 
for  the  chair.  But  this  shov  of  opposition  was 
eitctfd'  serviceable  to  the  ministry.  On  the  Jainaica  Bill 
Speaker.  ^^^^  ^^^  secured  a  majority  of  only  five  voles. 
They  carried  Lefevre's  election  by  317  votes  to  299.' 

Ministers  had  signalised  their  return  to  office  by  winning  a 
new  victory.  The  victory,  however,  was  one  which  in  no  way 
diminished  their  difficulties.  It  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Radicals  in  a  contest  for 
the  Speakership ;  but  the  ministry  was  anxious  to  ascertain, 
not  what  the  Radicals  thought  of  Lefevre,  but  how  they  pro- 
posed to  vote  about  Jamaica,  Technically  the  House  had 
agreed,  by  a  small  majority,  to  proceed  with  the  Jamaica  Bill 
Ministers,  however,  could  not  venture  to  press  on  a  measure 
which  they  had  admitted,  by  their  resignations,  was  not  accept- 
able. The  bill  was  withdrawn;  and,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
Labouchere^  was  instructed  to  introduce  a  second  proposal 
for  dealing  with  the  refractory  colony.  The  first 
J^i»  bill  had  temporarily  suspended  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  island;  the  second  gave  the  Jamaica 
Legislature  a  respite  in  order  to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the 
crisis.  The  /oods  pmnttettlia,  as  the  respite  was  inaccurately 
called  at  the  time,  only  extended  to  the  ist  of  the  following 
October.  Its  proposal  conciliated  neither  planter  nor  Con- 
servative. On  the  7th  of  June,  Burge,  the  agent  of  the 
colony,  was  heard  at  the  Bar  against  the  bill ;  ^  and  on  the 
loth  of  June  the  House  considered  the  measure  in  committee. 
The  main  struggle  occurred  on  the  first  clause,  which  em- 
powered the  Governor  in  Council  after  the  ist  of  October 
to  make  ordinances  on  the  subject  of  contracts  for  labour, 
vagrancy,  and  the  occupation  of  waste  lands.  The  Conserva- 
tives used  their  utmost  efforts  to  secure  its  rejection.  In  the 
first  instance  they  were  beaten  in  their  attempt  by  zzS  votes 
to  194  ;*  and  the  ministers,  encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  ■ 
largest  majority  which  they  had  secured  for  years,  pressed 
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forward  the  bill.     Eveiy  day's  delay,  however,  convinced  the 

House  that  the  best  chance  of  securing  the  measure  a  good 
reception  in  Jamaica  lay  in  the  omission  of  the  clause.  After 
the  bill  had  passed  through  all  its  stages,  the  omission  of  the 
clause  was  moved  by  Goulburn ;  the  leading  Radicals  stayed 
away;  and  the  Conservatives  were  beaten  by  only  267  votes 
to  257.^  Such  a  division  made  the  fate  of  the  bill  certaia 
On  the  2nd  of  July  the  Lords  expunged  the  clause  by  149 
votes  to  80.*  The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  deprived  of  the 
cause  of  its  being ;  but  the  ministers  were  compelled  to  accept 
the  half  loaf  which  the  Lords  were  offering  them.  Statesmen 
who  consent  to  carry  on  a  Government  without  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  opposition  to  a  majorhy 
of  the  Lords,  must  expect  reverses  of  this  description. 

Jamaica,  however,  was  not  the  only  subject  on  which  the 
Whig  Ministry  suffered  a  reverse.  Ever  since  1835  it  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  a  measure  of  municipal  Th=  Irish 
reform  for  Ireland.  In  1839  it  advised  the  queen,  "uTil^ 
in  opening  the  session,  to  declare  that  such  a  reform  '•"■ 
was"essentia]  to  the  interests"  of  Ireland.  The  words  implied 
that  the  ministry  was  determined  to  force  the  measure  through 
Parliament.  It  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  the  bill  which 
Morpeth  introduced  for  the  purpose  met  the  fate  of  all  its 
predecessors.  Recast  by  the  Peers,  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
Commons.'  The  colonial  policy  of  the  ministry  was  thus 
reversed ;  its  domestic  policy  was  defeated ;  and  the  session 
of  1839  seemed  likely  to  be  recollected  as  a  barren  period. 
Its  character  was,  liowever,  redeemed  by  two  measures,  which 
were  almost  forced  on  the  ministry,  but  which,  in  their  ultimate  - 
consequences,  were  productive  of  more  advantage  than  a 
struggle  with  a  colony  or  even  a  measure  of  municipal  reform. 
In  1839  the  cause  of  elementary  education  won  its  first  con- 

3  Haxsard,  vol.  ilviii.  p.  514.  "  Ibid.,  p.  1151. 

'  For  the  bill  sse  ibid.,  vol  x!v.  p.  360.  For  the  Lords'  amendmenls, 
ibid.,  vol.  xlix.  p.  763.  Among  olher  amendments,  the  Lords  rejected  a  clause 
transferring  to  tbe  new  municipalities  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  grand 
j:iries  o{  levying  money.  The  Speaker  held  that  the  amendmenl  was  incon- 
sistent wilb  the  Commons'  priWleges.     Ibid.,  vol.  I.  p.  31  and  cf.  ibid.,  p.  207. 
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siderable  triumph  in  England:  in  1839  ^  penny  postage  was 

finally  adopted. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Whig  Ministry  had 
succeeded  in  1832  in  introducing  a  new  system  of  education 

into  Ireland.  An  Education  Board  had  been  formed,  com- 
posed  both  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  under  which 
all  the  State-aided  schools  had  been  placed,  Protestants  in 
Parliament  had  received  the  bill  with  a  shout  of  indigua- 
EiemenioTT  ''O'*'  "^^^  "  brats  at  school "  were  to  be  deprived 
educMion.  Qf  (jjg  gjjjig .  a„(j  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bible,  was  the  uncompromising  cry  which  was 
raised  by  these  legislators.  They  should  have  recollected 
the  example  of  the  good  Christian  missionary  who  fourteen 
centuries  before  had  translated  the  Scriptures  for  the  Goths, 
and  who  had  discreetly  omitted  the  four  books  of  Kings,  which, 
he  wisely  thought,  "  might  tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and  san- 
guinary spirit  of  the  barbarians."  ^  Fortunately  for  Ireland 
the  members  of  the  New  Education  Board  disregarded  the 
clamour  of  Irish  Tories,  and  adapted  iheir  proceedings  to  the 
precedent  of  the  early  missionary.  The  Government  had 
placed  on  the  Board  two  men  who  might  have  made  them- 
selves the  powerful  agents  of  evil,  but  who  became  the 
constant  counsellors  of  wisdom  and  good.  One  of  them, 
Whately,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has  acquired 
a  reputation  by  his  literary  achievements  which  will  make  his 
name  familiar  to  future  generations  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
The  other,  Murray,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
has  left  no  similar  works  behind  him  by  which  his  memory 
will  be  preserved.  Yet  Murray,  like  Whately,  possessed  the 
broad  and  tolerant  mind  which  is,  unfortunately,  the  rarest 
quality  in  a  Christian  prelate.  These  two  men,  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  both  consented  to  serve  on  the 
Irish  Education  Board.  They  exhibited  on  (he  Board  an 
example  as  admirable  as  it  was  new.  Prelates  of  rival  sects, 
they  honestly  endeavoured  to  find  some  common  ground  on 
which  they  could  both  stand.  They  succeeded  so  well  that 
^  Set  the  account  of  Utphilas  in  Gibtion's  Dtclint  and  FaH,  chap,  zxxvii. 
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they  agreed  on  an  expui^ated  copy  of  the  Bible  which  they 
were  both  willing  to  have  read  in  schools  attended  by  Roman 
CathoUc  and  Protestant  children. 

The  success  which  Murray  and  Whately  achieved,  and 
which  resisted  the  attacks  of  more  bigoted  sectarians  for 
twenty  years,^  forms  a  bright  feature  in  the  history  ;i,„ji„ 
of  Christianity  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Sur-  yi^nihe 
rounded  by  narrow-minded  partisans,  the  story  of  Educaiion 
whose  quarrels  must  be  deferred  to  a  later  page, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  church  on  a  system  of 
exclusion,  Murray  and  Whately  accomplished  an  agreement 
which  seemed  almost  impracticable.  Their  conduct  ought  to 
have  received  the  warm  approval  of  their  contemporaries ; 
instead  of  doing  so,  it  drew  down  upon  them  a,  formidable 
attack.  Dr.  M'Hale,  the  Roman  Catholic  Arclibishop  of 
Tuam,  denounced  the  books  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Whately  and  approved  by  Murray  as  most  pernicious 
volumes,*  PJiillpotts,  the  reckless  prelate,  whose  speeches 
were  distinguished  for  violence  in  an  assembly  which  reckoned 
among  its  members  a  Londonderry,  a  Winchilsea,  and  a 
Brougham,  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Board  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  efforts  were  warmly  seconded  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  by  men  who  were  not  much  more 
temperate  than  himself.  Public  money,  it  was  again  and 
^ain  asserted,  was  being  spent  on  the  promulgation  of  Roman 
Catholic  tenets ;  monks  and  nuns  had  actually  been  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  education  ;  and,  at  one  school  at  least,  some 
Protestant  children  had  been  tempted  to  witness  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mas5.°  Moved  by  ihe  constant  attacks  made  upon 
the  system,  Melbourne,  in  1837,  consented  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  a  select  committee,*  The  committee's  investigations 
did  not  moderate  the  rage  of  PhiUpotts;  and,  in  183S,  the 

'  For  its  termlnalioa  Ece   IVAaUly,  vol.  li.  pp.  06^-^0 ;  and  cf.  Black- 
bume'B  Life. 

*  Halliard,  vol  iliii.  p.  368. 

'  Ibid,,  vol.  ixii.  pp.  463,  464 ;  and  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  1013-ioai.    llie  refer- 
ence! aie,  bowcTer,  0DI7  samples  of  those  wbich  migbt  euily  be  given, 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  nxvi.  p.  iioj. 
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Irish  Education  Board  again  became  the  subject  of  bis  un- 
compromising invective.1 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  cause  of  education  was 
making  steady  progress.  In  Ireland  the  Education  Board, 
notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  Dr.  M'Hale  and  Phillpotts, 
was  at  any  rate  educating  160,000  or  170,000  children.' 
EitnwMa  ■'"  England  advanced  thinkers  were  constantly  de- 
eduuMonin  manding  some  adequate  machinery  for  instructing 
"''  '  the  rising  generaiion  of  the  English  peopla  The 
ample  returns  which  Brougham  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
in  1818  stood  dusty  and  neglected  on  the  shelves  of  the 
public  libraries.  Here  and  there  some  good  Englishman 
either  built  or  endowed  a  school,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  few  poor  children,  clad  in  a  scrupulously  neat 
and  antiquated  livery,  placed,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  some 
prominent  position  in  the  parish  church,  to  sit  patiently 
listening  to  a  sermon  which  they  could  not  hear,  or  which 
if  they  heard  they  could  not  understand.  The  inquirer  who 
cared  to  follow  these  exemplary  scholars  into  the  schoolroom 
usually  found  that  attendance  at  church  was  regarded  as 
of  more  importance  than  a  knowledge  of  reading.  "The 
official  person"  had  not  yet  arisen  who,  in  Cariyle's  language, 
was  to  announce  "that,  after  thirteen  centiwies  of  waiting,  he, 
the  official  person,  and  England  with  him,  was  minded  now 
to  have  the  mystery  of  the  Alphabetic  Letters  imparted  to  all 
human  souls  in  this  realm."  ^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1833,  however,  Roebuck 
had  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  which  Carlyle  six 
years  after  complained.  He  asked  the  House  to  pledge 
itself  in  the  next  session  to  devise  some  means  for  the 
universal  and  national  education  of  the  whole  people  His 
motion  was  seconded  by  Grote.  It  appeared  singularly 
inconvenient  to  a  ministry  which  was  already  occupied  with 
allaying  the  suspicions  which  the  Irish  Education  Board 
had   excited.      Roebuck   was   persuaded   to    withdraw    the 
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motion,  the  ministers  themselves  undertaking  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  A  month  afterwards,  in  redemption  pint 
of  their  pledge,  they  proposed  and  carried  a  small  ^''impn™! 
vote  of  ;^zo,ooo.  Even  this  sum  was  not  granted  ^''^^oi^^U' 
without  discussion,  Hume  desired  to  appropriate  r«"ii»in"i- 
some  of  the  funds  of  the  great  charities  to  the  purposes  of 
education.  CobbeCt,  true  to  his  principles  of  economy,  ob- 
jected to  spending  anything  on  education  at  all.  The  grant, 
however,  was  carried.  The  ministry  employed  it,  through 
the  agency  of  the  National  Society  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  to  encourage  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  doling  out  the  amount  in  small  sums  to  meet  large 
local  grants.  In  this  way  some  little  progress  was  made. 
A  few  schoolhouses  were  erected  where  schoolhouses  had 
not  previously  existed.  But  the  quality  of  the  education 
was  nowhere  improved.  As  neither  of  the  societies  which 
dispensed  the  grant  had  any  connection  with  Roman 
Catholicism,  none  of  the  money  was  expended  in  educating 
the  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor.  The  action  of 
the  Government  had  enabled  a.  feeble  ray  of  light  to  pene- 
trate into  some  remote  villages.  But  the  feeble  ray  had 
hardly  in  any  case  relieved  the  darkness  of  the  surrounding 
gloom.  ^ 

The  grant,  which  was  made  for  the  first  time  in  1833,  was 
renewed  in  the  succeeding  year;  and  the  richest  country 
in  Europe  annually  devoted  some  ;^2 0,000  towards  the 
education  of  her  children.  During  this  period,  however, 
the  friends  of  education  did  not  relax  their  efforts.  In  1834, 
1835,  and  1837  they  obtained  select  committees  to  inquire 
into  the  subject.^  In  1837,  Brougham,  the  first  politician 
who  had  made  the  subject  his  own,  introduced  a  bill  for 
establishing  an  Education  Board  in  London;^  and,  late  in 
the  following  year,  Wyse,  the  member  for  Waterford,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Central  Society  for  Education,  moved 

>  Hataard,  vol.  xx.  pp.  139.  166,  733 ;  and  vol  xlv.  p.  301. 

■  Ibid.,  Tol.  uiv.  p.  139:  vol.  xivi.  p.  soo;  uid  vol  ixiii.  p.  loaa. 

*  Ibid. ,  vol.  xxiix.  pp.  433-464. 
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an  address  to  the  Crown  with  the  same  object,  Wyse's 
address  was  only  defeated  by  74  votes  to  70.^  It  was 
obviously  impossible  for  any  ministry  to  ignore  the  lessons 
of  this  division;  and  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  1839, 
Thitdota-  Rt^^c"  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  dealing  with 
tion  Kheme,  the  matter.  Like  Brougham  and  Wyse,  be  proposed 
'  ^^  the  formation  of  a  Central  Board  to  distribute  the 

money  collected  for  educational  purposes  by  PariiamenL 
The  Board,  which  was  to  consist  of  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  to  be  an  unpaid  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  It 
was  to  establish  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
who  were  to  receive  a  religious,  moral,  general,  and  industrial 
education.  The  grant  of  ;£zo,ooo,  which  Farhament  had 
hitherto  made,  Russell  proposed  to  increase  to  ^£30,000.' 

To  ordinary  minds  the  scheme  was  open  to  one  objection. 
A  sum  of  ;£3o,ooo^"a  small  fraction  of  the  revenue  of  one 
day"^ — was  obviously  insufficient  for  the  work  of  educating 
fifteen  millions  of  people;  and  it  was  op^n  to  every  friend 
of  progress  to  ut^e  that  the  ministry  was  doing  too  little. 
"  In  the  same  year,"  sneered  Brougham,  "  in  which  ^^30,000 
was  granted  for  educating  the  people,  £,-jq,oqq  was  voted  for 
building  stables  for  the  queen."  Tiiis  view,  however,  found 
few  exponents  in  1839.  The  friends  of  the  Church  were 
horrified  at  a  proposal  which  placed  the  control  of  all  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  political 
body.  Up  to  that  time  the  grant  which  the  Government  had 
made  had  tended  to  preserve  the  monopoly  of  the  Church. 
A  grant  which  was  only  made  to  supplement  local  contribu- 
tions was  necessarily  paid  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to 
the  wealtliier  sections  of  society.  Under  the  new  system  the 
Church  would  have  no  such  advantage.  There  would  be  no 
guarantee  that  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  not 
spend  the  money  in  encouraging  the  efforts  which  poor  and 
obscure  communities  were  making  to  impart  some  little  know- 
ledge to  their  children,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Dissenting 
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minister  or  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  In  the  First  instance, 
indeed,  the  most  zealous  Churchmen  hardly  realised  all  the 
objections  which  they  afterwards  learned  to  urge  against 
Russell's  proposal  Inglis  himself,  the  representative  of 
Ofxord  University,  actually  congratulated  the  country  that 
so  little  mischief  was  done  by  it^  Even  a  Httle  cloud  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand  was  not  visible  on  the  parliamentary 
horizon.  Symptoms  of  the  coming  storm,  however,  ■nwoppcaE- 
soon  appeared.  The  ministers  drew  up  an  Order  '«"'">"■ 
in  Council  for  giving  effect  to  their  plan.  The  order  had, 
at  any  rate,  the  effect  of  putting  zealous  Protestants  on  their 
guard.  Night  after  night  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  laden  with  petitions  against  the  scheme.  Terrified  by 
these  petitions,  the  ministers  abandoned  their  proposal  for 
.  establishing  a  normal  school.'  This  concession  did  not  con- 
ciliate the  Opposition."  At  last,  on  the  14th  of  June,  Stanley, 
forgetting  that  he  had  liimself  framed  a  similar  plan  for 
Ireland,  attacked  the  scheme  with  all  the  violence  of  which 
his  eloquence  was  capable."  After  three  nights'  debate  the 
Government  only  succeeded  in  defeating  him  by  280  votes 
to  275.*  The  Whig  majority  had  again  sunk  to  the  exact 
number  which  had  led  to  the  retirement  of  the  ministry  on 
the  Jamaica  Bill ;  and  the  Conservative:;,  encouraged  by  the 
division,  refused  Co  allow  the  money  to  be  voted  till  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  On  that  day  the  ministry  only  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  vote  by  275  votes  to  273-'  Twelve  days  after- 
wards the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  a  series  of  six 
resolutions  denouncing  the  scheme.  The  first  of  these  resolu- 
tions was  adopted  by  sag  votes  to  ir8;  and  the  remainder, 
voted  witliout  a  division,  were  embodied  in  an  address  to  the 
Crown.^  The  proposal  had  been  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  slender  majority  of  only  two;  it  had  been  cor^ 
demned  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to 
one,  and  was  apparently  doomed. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xlv.  p.  3S8.  >  Ibid.,  voL  xlvii.  p.  1381, 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  339.  *  Ibid.,  p.  686. 

*  lUd.,  p.  793.  ■  Ibid.,  pp.  1331,  1336, 
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Yet  the  ministers  persevered  with  the  chief  parts  of  their 
scheme.  They  did  not  cancel  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  They  even  ventured 
Khem*  to  advise  the  queen  to  express  her  regret  at  the 
Lords'  address ;  and  they  moderated  the  anger  of 
llie  more  reasonable  prelates  by  arranging  that  the  inspectors 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  should  be  chosen  with  the 
apiTOval  of  the  Bishops,  and  should  present  their  reports  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  as  well  as  to  the  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.'  With  these  modifications  the  scheme  was 
carried  out.  The  clergy,  with  a  folly  too  often  characteristic 
of  their  profession,  in  many  instances  refused  to  touch  a  grant 
which  was  saddled  with  conditions  to  which  their  consciences 
could  not  assent.  The  National  Society  called  for  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Churchmen  to  enable  it  to  compensate  the 
clergymen  who  were  preferring  their  consciences  to  their 
interests.'  Virtuous  self-sacrifice  of  this  character  from  its 
very  nature  soon  ceased  to  trouble  the  community.  Even 
clergymen,  backed  by  a  wealthy  society,  discovered  that  they 
could  do  their  religion  more  good  than  harm  by  accepting 
instead  of  obstinately  refusing  the  proffered  assistance  of  the 
State.  In  a  short  time  the  Church,  instructed  by  circum- 
stances, succeeded  in  absorbing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
grant,  and  in  increasing  its  own  influence;  and  the  Dis- 
senters complained  that  a  scheme,  which  had  been  in  the 
first  instance  introduced  in  their  interests,  and  which  had 
been  resisted  by  Churchmen,  was  unduly  favouring  the  cause 
of  the  Established  Church. 

The  step  taken  in  1839  marks  an  advance — a  little  advance 
— in  the  progress  of  education.  At  the  same  time  another 
The  Post  important  victory  was  obtained  by  another  set  of 
Office.  reformers.      The  knowledge  of  the  community  is 

increased  by  the  interchange  of  ideas ;  and  the  facilities  which 
modern  inventions  liave  afforded  for  ihe  distribution  of  in- 
formation have  raised  the  understanding  of  the  people.     In 
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1839,  however,  a  poor  man  could  not  afford  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  friend  at  a  distance.  The  Post  Office  charged  fourteen 
or  fifteen  pence  for  conveying  a  letter  from  Elgin  to  London ; ' 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  pence  was  the  day's  wage  of  an  ordinary 
"  labourer.  The  rate  of  postage  was,  indeed,  only  one  of  the 
inconveniences  which  interfered  with  correspondence.  Even 
in  London  the  letter-boxes  for  the  receipt  of  letters  for  the 
general  post  were  only  opened  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
were  closed  at  seven  in  the  evening.  The  unfortunate  person 
who  reached  the  receiving-box  a  few  minutes  after  seven  was 
compelled  to  take  his  letter  home  again.  Common  sense 
suggested  that  the  boxes  migbt  be  kept  open  at  any  rate  till 
midnight.  So  revolutionary  a  proposal  was  deprecated  by 
the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  of  a  Whig  Ministry.*  Its 
adoption  would  have  seriously  interfered  witii  the  comfort  of 
the  officials  in  the  Post  Office ;  and  the  comfort  of  officials 
was  deemed  a  more  important  matter  than  the  convenience 
of  the  public  Clerks  in  the  Post  Office  were  only  employed 
before  nine  in  the  morning  and  after  five  o'clock  at  night. 
From  9  A.M.  to  5  p.m.  they  were  their  own  masters,  free  to 
accept  other  employment.*  It  was  obviously  the  interest  of 
these  gentlemen  to  prevent  the  despatch  of  a  second  mail 
in  tlie  day.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no  second  mail, 
letters  which  passed  through  London  were  commonly  delayed 
for  ihe  best  part  of  twenty-four  hours ;  or,  if  a  Sunday  happened 
to  intervene,  forty-eight  hours,  "A  letter  written  at  Uxbridge 
after  the  close  of  tbe  Post  Office  on  Friday  night,"  was  "  not 
delivered  at  Gravesend,  a  distance  less  than  forty  miles,  earlier 
than  Tuesday  morning."  * 

Expense  and  delay  were  the  common  characteristics  of  tbe 
system  ;  but  graver  charges  were  concurrently  urged  against 
the  department.  The  money  order  office,  for  instance,  was  a 
private  establishment,  whose  managers  were  allowed  to  charge 
the  public  eightpence  in  the  pound,  and  were  not  in  the  habit 

I  Hansard,  vol.  iixiit.  p.  376. 
*  Ibid.,  voL  xxxv.  p.  433  :  and  vol.  xixvii.  p.  Bio. 
.     »  Ibid.,  vol.  ixiv,  p.  430.  «  Hill's  Post  Offici  R^orm.  p.  51. 
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of  rendering  any  accounts  to  the  Postmaster-General  The 
solicitor  of  the  Post  Office  was  paid  by  fees,  and  had,  there- 
fore, a  direct  pecuniaiy  interest  in  encouraging  litigation.  The 
department  exercised  the  right  of  opening  any  letters  which 
passed  through  it,  to  see  if  they  had  been  posted  at  the  places 
at  which  they  were  written.  It  was  generally  believed  that  it 
was  a  common  practice  in  the  country  offices  to  break  the 
seals  of  the  letters  and  to  read  their  contents.^  Abuses  of  this 
character  naturally  attracted  attention  in  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment. Wallace,  the  member  for  Greenock,  moved  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  department  in  T834.  He 
repeated  his  motion  in  1835.  The  ministry,  unable  to  answer 
his  ai^uments,  and  reluctant  to  concede  a  committee,  offered 
to  appoint  a  commission  ;  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
commission,  introduced  a  bill  in  1836  to  abolish  the  office 
of  Postmaster-General,  and  to  place  the  office  under  com- 
missioners.' 

The  House  of  Commons  had  now  ascertained  the  full  extent 
of  the  reform  which  the  Government  was  willing  to  concede. 

It  was  willing  to  place  an  office  hitherto  regulated  by 
mi^oD  r^  an  amiable  nobleman  under  three  commissioners  of 
'^'^  its  own  choosing;     The  people  were  complaining 

that  the  coach  would  not  run  at  all.  The  wheels  were  out  of 
order ;  the  springs  were  broken  ;  the  body  was  inconvenient 
and  lumbersome;  and  the  fares  were  prohibitive;  and  the 
ministry  gravely  proposed  to  change  the  coachman.     A  few 

months  after  this  decision  a  young  man,  whose 
Hill  name  was  unknown  beyond  a  narrow  social  circle, 

'^Port  obsm  published  a  pamphlet  on  "  Post  Office  Reform  ;  its 
""'  Importance  and  Practicability."  Rowland  Hill,  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hugh  Hill, 
a  Birmingham  schoolmaster.  Rowland  Hill  observed  that, 
while  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country  were  increas- 
ing, the  Post  Office  revenue  was  slowly  declining.  A  little 
reflection  satisfied  him  that,  as  the  consumption  of  all  other 
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commodities  increased  when  the  taxation  upon  them'  was 
reduced,  a  general  reduction  iti  the  rates  of  postage  would 
ensure  a  similar  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Post  Office. 
By  carefully  analysing  the  accounts  of  the  department  he  dis- 
covered that  many  expenses  which  it  incurred  were  only  in- 
directly connected  with  the  conveyance  of  letters,  and  that 
the  cost  of  carrying  a  letter  for  a  long  distance  was  almost 
inappreciably  greater  than  the  cost  of  carrying  it  a  short  dis- 
tance.^ These  discoveries  pointed  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
rate  of  postage  throughout  the  country.  But  a  low  rate  of 
postage  was  obviously  impossible  without  a  radical  change  of 
system.  In  1839  the  postage  upon  letters  was  never  prepaid. 
The  clerks  in  the  Post  Office  were  compelled  to  estimate  the 
postage  of  each  letter,  one  by  one,  on  its  passage  through  the 
post.  As  these  rates  depended  on  minute  calculations,  they 
necessarily  absorbed  a  large  staff  of  persons  in  making  them. 
But  the  eccentricities  of  the  system  did  not  end  with  these 
calculations.'  The  letter  carrier,  in  delivering  the  letters,  had 
to  collect  the  postage  on  each  letter.  It  took,  on  an  average, 
two  minutes  to  deliver  a  letter  under  this  system  in  a  Iiondon 
streeL  With  the  genius  instinctive  in  a  true  administrator 
Hill  at  once  saw  that  all  these  complicated  arrangements 
could  be  superseded  on  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rate  of 
postage.  If  all  letters  were  charged  the  same  rate  the  calcula- 
tions which  the  Post  Office  had  at  present  to  undertake  would 
be  unnecessary.  If  ail  letters  were  prepaid  the  letter  carrier, 
instead  of  demanding  the  postage  at  every  door,  could  place 
them  in  a  slit  or  box  in  the  door  and  pass  on  to  the  next 
house.  Simplicity  and  economy  could  be  introduced  by  the 
adoption  of  these  expedients ;  and  the  Post  Office,  so  Hill 
declared,  would  be  able  to  carry  a  letter  to  any  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  a  charge  of  a  penny. 

These  arguments,  concisely  and  clearly  explained  in  "  Post 
Office  Reform,"  made  a  great  impression  on  the  people. 
Wallace,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Brougham,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  drew  attention  to  Hill's   scheme.'      Lord 

1  See  pnmphlet,  pp.  16,  17,  iS.  '  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  755 ;  and  voL  xxxli.  p.  laoi. 
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Lichfield,  who  presided  over  the  Post  Office,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  errors  into  which  Hill,  as  he  imagined,  had 
fallen.  Postage,  he  argued,  was  only  paid  on  42,000,000 
letters.  But,  if  the  public  were  to  continue  to  derive  its 
existing  profit  from  the  post  under  Hill's  scheme,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  department  to  carry,  not  42,000,000,  but 
480,000,000  letters.'  To  the  mind  of  an  official  like  Lichfield 
it  seemed  only  necessary  to  state  this  fact  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  plan.  Where  were  the  people  who 
were  to  write  this  prodigious  mass  of  letters  ?  Where  was  the 
building  which,  if  they  were  written,  would  be  able  to  contain 
the  daily  quota  of  the  whole  ?  There  was  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  scheme  would  succeed.  But  its  success  would 
ensure  its  failure.  The  Post  Office  would  be  smothered  by 
the  correspondence  which  it  had  attracted;  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  department  would  break  down  under  the 
undue  strain.  Hill  quietly  replied  that  he  "never  yet  heard 
of  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  trader,  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient capital  and  other  adequate  means,  being  frightened  lest 
his  business  should  become  too  large."  *  The  people  insisted 
..,  on  Hill's  scheme  being  tried;    and  the  ministry, 

tchenu  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  defeat  the  demand  by 

referred  to  ..         .,  .  ,  -  ,.  ,^ 

oKirci  reviving  its  favourite  scheme  for  placing  the  Post 

cotmrniiee.     Qjgj.g  yn^cr  commjssioners,*  found  it  necessary  to 
give  way,  and  to  refer  Hill's  scheme  to  a  select  committee. 

The  committee  to  which  Hill's  scheme  was  referred  proved 
almost  as  timid  as  Lichfield.  It  shrank  from  recommending 
so  radical  a  reduction  in  the  postal  rates  as  that  which  Hili 
had  recommended,  and  it  substituted  a  twopenny  for  a  uniform 
penny  rate.*  Fortunately,  ministers  overruled  this  suggestion. 
They  had  not  much  inclination  to  adopt  Hill's  plan,  but  they 
preferred  the  whole  measure  which  had  been  recommended 
by  Hill  to  the  half  measure  which  had  found  favour  with  the 
committee.     They  reluctantly  made  up  their  minds  to  reduce 

I  Hansard,  vol.  iixviiL  p.  378. 

'  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  PesI  Offict  Reform. 

'  Hansard,  vol.  Jiliv.  pp.  391,  583,  B46. 

*  The  substance  of  the  report  is  in  Ann.  Reg. ,  1838,  HIaL,  p.  313. 
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the  posE^c  on  the  flhof  the  following  December  to  a  uniform 
rate  of  fourpence ;  and,  on  the  loth  of  January  1840,  to  a 
uniform  rate  of  a  penny.  Members  of  Parliament  ^^^^^ 
agreed  to  give  up  the  strange  privilege  which  had  lion  of mnnv 
been  accorded  them  of  receiving  and  sending  their 
letters  post  free;  and  a  reform  suggested  by  a  man  who  was 
almost  unknown,  and  enforced  on  an  unwilling  Government 
by  the  clamour  of  a  nation,  was  thus  adopted. 

In  one  respect  Hill's  anticipations  were  not  verified.  The 
net  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  fell  from  ;^t, 649,000  in  1S39 
to  ;^49S,ooo  in  1840,'  and  the  country,  therefore,  lost  more 
than  ;£i, 000,000  a  year  by  the  change  which  it  had  made. 
But  the  loss  was  reduced  year  by  year  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  business  of  the  Post  Office.  Thirty-five 
years  after  the  adoption  of  Hill's  reform  the  Post  Office  carried 
962,000,000  letters,  or  twice  the  number  which  IJchiield 
had  ridiculed  as  an  impossibility;  and,  under  the  improved 
system  which  Hill  had  originated,  the  whole  of  this  vast  busi- 
ness was  transacted  with  a  speed,  a  rapidity,  and  an  accuracy 
which  would  have  seemed  impossible  in  1839.  People  in 
every  part  of  the  country  were  able  to  communicate  with  one 
another  at  a  cost  which  even  a  day  labourer  could  afford. 
The  man  of  business  found  new  opportunities  for  promoting 
his  trade;  the  man  of  pleasure  obtained  fresh  means  of  de- 
vising the  amusements  which  were  the  occupation  of  his 
leisure ;  the  man  of  letters  alone  regretted  that,  in  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  correspondence,  tiie  art  of  letter-writing 
was  lost.  When  every  letter  on  an  average  cost  its  receiver 
a  shilling,  the  writer  endeavoured  to  make  it  wortli  the  shilling 
which  it  cost  Letters  were  commonly  written  with  a  care 
which  is  now  reserved  for  essays ;  and  the  best  letter-writers 
produced  unconsciously  some  of  the  purest  literature  in  the 
language.  The  best  picture  which  has  come  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  history  and  manners  of  the  upper 
classes  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  to  be  found  in  the 
letters  of  Horace  Walpole.    The  best  account  in  the  English 

'  Porlit'i  Pregnss  of  the  Nation,  p.  732, 
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language  of  the  natural  objects  of  a  rural  district  ia  in  the 
letters  of  a  country  curate  to  his  distant  friends.  Writera  of 
fiction  were  insensibly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  fashion. 
Richardson  makes  Clarissa  relate  her  sorrows,  Miss  Bumey 
makes  EveKna  tell  her  adventures,  in  a  series  of  letters.  The 
penny  postage  has  made  the  voluminous  epistles  of  Clarissa 
and  Evebna  impossible  expedients  for  future  novelists,  just  as 
it  has  made  it  impossible  to  hope  for.a  future  Horace  Walpole 
or  a  future  White.  Brevity  is  the  chief  art  which  Is  studied  by 
the  modem  letter-writer ;  and  to  this  one  end  grammar,  style, 
and  wit  are  all  usually  sacrificed. 

These  reflections,  however,  did  not  occur  to  the  timid 
ministers  who  reluctantly  adopted  Hill's  reform.  They  were 
occupied  with  a  much  more  practical  consideration.  The 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  postage  might  or  might  not  prove 
beneficial  to  the  country ;  but  Its  immediate  effect  would  be 
perceptible  enough  on  the  revenue;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
finances  of  the  countty  were  in  a  condition  which  required  the 
attention  of  statesmen.  In  1836  Spring  Rice  had  placed  the 
income  of  the  country  at  ^^46,980,000,  the  expenditure  at 
_;^46,3i6,ooo.^  Notwithstanding  the  alterations  which  he 
made  in  his  Budget  the  revenue  amounted  to  ^^48,453, 000, 
the  expenditure  to  ^46,589,000,'  In  1837  the  expenditure 
was  placed  at  _j^46,63i,ooo;  while  the  revenue,  affected  by 
the  reductions  made  In  the  newspaper  tax  in  1836, 
and  by  the  crisis  which  had  paralysed  trade  in  the 
previous  autumn,  was  computed  at  only  ^£47,340,000.  Rice 
declined  under  the  circumstances  to  make  any  reductions  in 
taxation.  His  prudence  was  fortunate.  Troubles  in  Canada, 
complications  (which  will  be  related  in  the  ensuing  chapter) 
in  Eastern  Europe,  increased  the  expenditure  of  the  nation. 
The  distress  both  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes 
diminished  its  resources.  The  revenue  of  the  year  shrank  to 
;£46,090,ooo ;  the  expenses  of  the  nation  were  increased  to 

1  See  anil,  p.  77, 

'  Hamard,  vol  xxxviiL  p.  1717.    The  eipendilure  Encludes  the  sum  re- 
quired  towards  tbe  payment  of  the  Inleresi  on  the  West  Indian  Compensatioa 
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j^47, 519,000.     It  seemed  probable  that  the  years  of  surpluses 
were  over;  tliat  the  years  of  deficits  had  begun. 

The  Budget  of  1838  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  Budget 
of  1837.  The  expenditure,  swollen  by  the  causes  which  had 
raised  it  in  the  previous  year,  was  placed  at  TheBudgot 
;^47,479,ooo;i  the  revenue  still  affected  by  stag-  "f'^s"- 
nant  tiatie  and  agricultural  distress,  was  estimated  at  only 
;^47,z7i,ooo,  Sprbg  Rice  commenced  the  year  with  a 
probable  deficit  of  _;£2o8,ooo.  There  was,  however,  one 
feature  about  Spring  Kjce's  financial  statements  which  might 
have  afforded  timid  bystanders  a  little  encouragement  The 
figures  with  which  his  speeches  bristled  looked  unanswerable, 
but  they  had  a  singular  tendency  to  answer  themselves.  His 
surpluses  turned  into  deficits,  his  deficits  into  surpluses.     In 

'  The  figures  in  the  Budgets  are  as  follows : — 


.B36-7. 

Cuaom..       .       .       . 

SB^ :  :  :  : 

Ta»«      .... 
PouORi«      .       .       . 

Toial,      . 

./4l!,98o,™ 
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al  .        . 
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■       3.6m,c»o 
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1838-9. 
Debt  and  C(Hi»>LFuii4. 

•;C3' .750.000 

T««      . 

OrdnanM        .       .        . 

■      ■.H7.000 

UuctUanc 
-Cf.  ffa 

Total  .        .         .  j£47,4j9,ooo 

1.  xliL  p.  1306 :  and  voL  xlvili,  p.  1343. 

There  ate  mistakes  in  ail  tbe  leparts,  wbicli  it  Is  possible  10  correol  by  collating 
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1837  he  had  expected  ^^47, 240,000,  and  he  had  received 
only  ^^46,090,000.  In  1838  he  expected  ;:^47,27i,ooo,  and 
he  received  ^47.833,000.  Fortune  had  proved,  in  one  sense, 
£ivourable  to  Spring  Rice.  Unluckily,  however,  the  continual 
requirements  of  the  War  Office  in  dealing  with  the  crisis  in 
America  disarranged  his  balance-sheet.  The  expenditure, 
which  had  been  placed  at  only  ^£4 7, 4 7 9, 000,  rose  to 
^^48,233, 000.  One  error  in  the  estimates  liad  con-ected 
the  other,  and  left  the  minister  with  only  a  slightly  larger 
The  Budget  deficit  than  he  had  originally  anticipated.  In  1839 
of'Sj^.  p^jj.^  placed  the  revenue  at  ^£48,128,000;  the  ex- 
penditure, including  an  extraordinary  demand  for  Canada, 
at  ^£48,988,000.  The  Canadian  expenditure,  however,  was 
not  likely  to  become  a  permanent  charge.  An  unpopular 
financier  in  a  weak  ministry  did  not  contemplate  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  new  tax  to  cover  it  On  the  contrary,  he  increased 
his  embarrassments  by  abandoning  the  high  postal  rates.  The 
greatness  of  the  boon  which  was  thus  conferred  on  the  country 
ought  not  to  blind  future  generations  to  the  recklessness  of 
the  financier  who  conceded  it  Careless  finance  of  this 
character  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Vansittart. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  it  was  not  seen  for 
nearly  forty  years-^ 

Spring  Rice  had  proposed  his  last  Budget  At  the  close  of 
the  session  he  seized  the  opportunity,  which  Sir  John  Newport's 
ciifliigH  in  retirement  afibrded  him,  of  exchanging  the  House  of 
ihe  ffliniiiiy.  Commons  and  the  Treasury  for  the  ComptroUership 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  House  of  Lords,  Francis  Baring, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  selected  as  his  successor. 

1  Tfae  estimates  Sot  the  year  1839-40  wete ; — 


~-J/aniard,  voL  xlviii.  pp.  1351-1354, 


Debt  and  Can»].  Fund. 

.^S'-Ui." 

N.V7       .         .         ,         . 

OrdM"«         .         .         . 

■       '.^Sifi 
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At  the  same  time  a  greater  change  was  made  in  the  com- 
position of  the  ministry,  Normanby  had  proved  no  more 
satisfactory  than  Glenelg  in  the  management  of  the  Colonial 
Office ;  and,  on  the  advice  of  Russell,^  the  ministry  decided 
on  placing  the  only  competent  administrator  in  the  Cabinet 
in  the  place  of  difficulty.  Russell  accordingly  became  Colonial 
Minister,  and  Normanby  replaced  Russell  at  the  Home  OfGce. 
The  changes  which  were  thus  made  were  by  no  means  satis- 
factory to  the  Whig  party.  The  more  earnest  Whigs  thought 
that  advantage  should  have  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  to 
regain  the  support  which  the  ministry  had  lost,  and  that, 
instead  of  merely  shuffling  the  cards,  the  Government  should 
have  endeavoured  to  introduce  new  players  into  the  game. 
This  view  was  expressly  held  by  the  group  of  statesmen  who 
were  directly  connected  with  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Howlck,' 
dissatis5ed  witli  the  policy  of  the  ministry,  retired  from  the 
War  Office ;  his  brother-in-law,  Mr,  Wood,  resigned  the 
Secretaryship  to  the  Admiralty;  and  his  cousin.  Sir  George 
Grey,  refused  promotion  to  the  Cabinet.  In  Lord  Howick's 
place  the  ministry  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
brilliant  writer  who  had  raised  himself  by  a  few  set  speeches 
on  Reform  to  the  first  rank  among  the  orators  of  his  time. 
Macaulay,  who  had  returned  from  India  a  few  months  before, 
became  Secretary  at  War  and  member  for  Edinburgh.^ 

Reconstructed  in  this  way,  the  Whig  Ministry  again  met  Par- 
liament on  the  i6th  of  January  1840.  The  meeting  took  place 
under  circumstances  which  had  been  unexampled  xhtdifficui- 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Complications  (to  be  ''«'rf'84o. 
related  in  the  succeeding  chapter)  had  occurred  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Wars,  or  misunderstandings  threatening  war,  had 
concurrently  broken  out  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  China. 

1  Toneni'  Melboumi,  voL  il.  p.  311.  Much  10  Lord  Russell's  credit  he 
Euppressed  ibe  reasons  for  the  cbange  in  RecslUctions  and  Suggeslions,  p.  198, 
and  attributed  it  to  a  desire  10  meet  Normanby's  views. 

*  Lord  Ho«ick  explained  his  reasons  in  Hansard,  vol  li.  p.  768.  C£, 
Torrens'  Melbounu,  voL  ii.  pp.  310,  313 ;  and  SuaeU,  voL  L  p.  356,  where 
Lord  Howick's  reasons  for  retiring  ore  fully  explained, 

*  Torrens'  Mtliotinu,  voL  ii.  p.  31+ 
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Abroad  the  future  seemed  everywheTe  uDcertain;  at  home 
f^immercial  embarrassments  had  restricted  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  increased  the  distresses  of  the  labouring  poor. 
Embairassment  and  distress  had  led  to  a  deSdt  in  the  lerenue, 
and  the  change  from  dear  to  cheap  postage  had  aggravated 
the  difficulty.  Disorders  were  again  resulting  from  poverty. 
A  miserable  population,  despairing  of  obtaining  relief,  was 
arrayed  in  a  new  and  fonnidable  organisation  against  the 
ruling  classes;  and  riots,  unfortunately  attended  with  loss 
of  life,  wcie  occurring  at  Newport  and  at  Birmingham.  The 
story  of  the  great  social  movement  which  is  comprised  in 
the  history  of  Chartism  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
disputes  of  Whigs  and  of  Tories,  than  the  rivalry  of  Russell 
and  of  Peel  fiut  the  account  of  it  will  fall  more  conveni- 
ently wiibio  a  later  section  of  this  work.  The  views,  indeed, 
which  the  Chartists  were  urging  were  only  imperiectly  under- 
stood in  Parliament  in  iSsg.  There  the  majority  was  much 
more  keenly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  preserving  order 
than  with  the  expediency  of  listening  to  a  miserable  and 
unrepresented  people.  From  a  Conservative  point  of  view 
the  ministry  had  failed  to  maintain  peace  abroad  or  quiet 
at  home,  and  was  consequently  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
^^  of   the   House   of   Commons.      On  the  aSlh  of 

poKiiTote  Januar)-,  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller,  a  baronet  whose 
cooEdcDcciii  amiable  character  and  whose  steady  support  of 
'"^'^'  Conservative  principles  wa.s  rewarded  towards  the 
close  of  a  long  career  by  his  advancement  to  the  peerage, 
embodied  this  feeling  in  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  coniidence. 
For  four  consecutive  nights  the  debate,  which  Buller  originated, 
was  continued  by  greater  orators.  But  the  Radicals,  though 
they  distrusted  the  ministry,  declined  to  join  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  Government  was  able  to  defeat  the  motion  by  308 
votes  to  2S7.*  A  small  majority — on  which,  howevo-,  no 
dependence  could  be  placed — enabled  the  Whigs  to  remain 
in  office. 

'    The  majority  was  a  tittle  greater  than  that  by  which  the 
'  Hansard,  *oL  li.  pp.  650.  1073. 
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Whig  Ministry  had  been  usually  supported.  But  the  slight 
support  which  the  ministry  received  in  the  Commons,  the 
helpless  position  in  which  it  was  placed  in  the  Lords,  disabled 
it  from  carrying  any  useful  legislation.  It  was  obvious  to 
every  one  that  the  session  of  1840  would  be  singularly  barren 
of  results.  It  happened  that  a  case  of  parliamentary  privilege 
diverted  attention  from  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and,  to  some  extent,  excused  the  inability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  devote  its  time  to  other  subjects.  Up  to  1835  the 
reports  and  papers  which  were  published  by  Parliament  were 
not  accessible  to  the  general  public.  It  was  presumed  that 
the  information  which  was  thus  obtained  was  intended  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Legislature  alone.  These  pre-  Thepubiiu- 
tensions  became  more  and  more  impossible  after  [j^^,^" 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  newspapers  exercised  a  con-  p"p«". 
stantly  increasing  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Legis- 
lature; and  newspaper  proprietors  naturally  objected  to  be 
dependent  for  their  information  on  the  favour  of  individual 
members  of  Parliament.  In  1835,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee,  the  House  of  Commons 
decideti  that  the  papers  published  under  its  orders  should  be 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  decision,  at  the  time,  attracted  very 
little  attention.  Noble  lords,  indeed,  like  Brougham  sneered 
at  "  the  libel  shop  " '  which  the  Commons  had  opened.  Such 
a  sneer  should  not  have  come  from  the  man  who  in  earlier 
and  better  days  had  justly  prided  himself  on  the  part  which 
he  had  taken  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
in  penny  magazines  and  penny  encyclopiedias.  Wise  men 
see  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  movement  of  a  straw ; 
and  wise  men  may  trace  a  fresh  victory  of  freedom  in  such 
a  small  matter  as  the  publication  and  sale  of  parliamentary 
papers. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  arrived  at  this 

decision  Parliament,  on  the  advice  of  Russell,  passed  a  bill 

which  authorised  the  Home  OfBce  to  appoint  two  inspectors 

of  prisons.    The  inspectors,  among  other  duties,  were  desired 

1  Hamard,  voL  ilvi.  p.  919. 
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annually  to  report  on  the  prisons  which  they  visited.  In  their 
first  report  they  mentioned  that  they  had  found  in  Newgate 
a  book,  published  by  Messrs.  Stockdale,  on  the  generative 
system.  The  inspectors  considered  the  book  "disgusting," 
Therejiort  ''*  platcs  "indecent  and  obscene."  Their  report 
iMMion  "^  referred  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen ;  and  these 
ofpriKKis.  worthy  citizens,  instead  of  closing  the  controversy 
by  forbidding  the  book,  defended  it  as  a  scientific  treatise.^ 
The  inspectors,  inexperienced  in  their  office,  repeated  their 
charge,  and  declared  that  the  book  was  one  which  was  "in- 
tended to  take  young  men  in  by  inducing  them  to  give  an 
exorbitant  price  for  an  indecent  work."  *  The  common  sense 
view  that,  decent  or  indecent,  scientific  or  obscene,  a  work  on 
the  generative  system  was  not  necessary  or  desirable  literature 
for  prisoners,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  these  officials, 
Stockdale  was  naturally  annoyed  at  the  attack  made  upon 
the  book.  The  inspectors'  opinion  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Ttiicucof  H3"*^''dr  and  sold  to  the  public  at  the  Commons' 
siKitd-ie  "libel  shop."  Stockdale  was  advised  to  bring  an 
action  against  Hansard  for  publishing  the  report 
Hansard,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  pleaded,  first,  that  the  publication  was  privileged, 
and  second,  that  the  libel  was  true.  The  issue  was  tried  by 
Denman,  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  on  the  8th 
of  February  1837.  The  jury  thought  that  the  libel  was 
justified  by  the  indecent  and  objectionable  nature  of  the 
work,  and  found  for  the  defendant  on  the  second  issue.  The 
question  of  privilege  was  thus  avoided  by  the  jury.  But  the 
point  which  the  jury  had  avoided  was  distinctly  raised  by  the 
judge,  who  declared,  in  his  charge,  that  "whatever  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
any  publishers  whom  they  may  employ,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  person  who  publishes  that  in  his  public  shop,  and  especially 
for  money,  which  can  be  injurious  and  possibly  ruinous  to  any 
one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  must  answer  in  a  court  of  justice 
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to  thai  subject,  if  he  challenges  him  for  that  libel,"  ^  The 
Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  had  thronn  out  a  challenge 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House,  on  Russell's  motion, 
readily  accepted  the  combat  It  resolved,  after  receiving  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  question,  that 
the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and  pro- 
ceedings as  it  shall  deem  necessary  is  an  essential  incident 
to  the  constitutional  functions  of  Parliament ;  that,  ^be  r»i>iu- 
by  the  law  and  privilege  of  Parliament,  this  House  Houje^rf  ' 
has  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  ^|^,"' 
upon  the  existence  and  extent  of  lis  privileges ;  that  pr'v.icEc. 
theinstitutionofanysuiifor  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under 
discussion  before  any  other  court  is  a  high  breach  of  such  privi- 
lege ;  and  that  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  decide  upon  matters 
of  privilege  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  is  a  breach  and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of 
Parliament*  Perhaps  a  httle  beginning  had  never  led  to  so 
mighty  an  end.  Prisoners,  in  a  wretchedly  managed  prison, 
had  been  allowed  to  read  a  work  which,  decent  or  indecent, 
could  by  no  possibility  be  of  service  to  them ;  and  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  kingdom  had  rushed  into  strange  warfare  on 
the  side  issues  which  the  question  had  indirectly  raised.  In 
the  olden  times  parturient  mountains  brought  forth  a  mouse. 
It  was  the  strange  fate  of  1S37  to  see  the  mouse  rock  the 
mountain. 

A  bold  man  might  have  been  turned  from  his  purpose  by 
the  fierce  attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Stockdalc, 
instead  of  being  awed  by  it,  went  to  Hansard's,  stockdals 
bought  a  second  copy  of  the  prison  inspectors'  ^^^^'^ 
report,  and  brought  a  second  action  of  defamation  •^''™- 
against  the  publisher.  Stockdalc  had  openly  done  what  the 
House  of  Commons  had  formally  declared  that  it  was  a  high 
breach  of  its  privileges  for  any  one  to  do ;  and  the  House, 
within  eight  days  of  its  former  resolution,  directed  the  Attorney- 

I  Dtnman,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

I  Tbe  resolutions  were  carried  by  136  votes  to  36.    Haniard,  vol.  xxxvUL 
p.  1134. 
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General  to  plead  to  the  action.  It  was  thought  desirable  to 
put  a  plea  on  record  that  Hansard  had  acted  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  new  issue  which  was  thus  raised 
was  not  tried  till  the  spring  of  1839.  The  four  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Denman,  Littledale,  Paiteson,  and 
Coleridge,  unanimously  decided  against  the  pka ;  and  Stock- 
dale's  damages  were  assessed  at  ;£ioo.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  now  placed  in  a.  fresh  dilemma.  According  to  the 
resolution  solemnly  passed  in  1837,  Stockdale,  in  instituting 
his  suit,  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  iiench  in  adjudicating  upon 
it,  had  committed  high  breaches  of  privilege.  What  then? 
The  House  could  scarcely  onier  Denman,  Littledale,  Patteson, 
and  Coleridge  to  come  to  its  Bar  and  submit  to  its  reprimand. 
It  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  appeal  against  their  decision, 
since  the  ultimate  court  of  review  was  the  Lords;  and  the 
Commons  could  not  submit  their  privileges  for  the  decision 
of  the  Lords.  The  people  out  of  doors,  moreover,  were  almost 
unanimously  siding  with  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench; 
and  the  repteseniaiives  of  the  nation  couid  not  afford  to  dis- 
regard the  voice  of  the  people.  Instead,  then,  of  acting  on  the 
resolutions  of  1837,  or  of  appealing  against  the  decision  of 
the  Queen's  Bench,  the  House  of  Commons  referred  the 
matter  to  a  committee.*  The  committee  did  not  speak  with 
a  very  certain  voice.  The  majority  of  its  members '  thought 
that  the  lime  had  arrived  for  asserting  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  The  minority,  among  which  were  Russell  and  Peel, 
was  in  favour  of  giving  way,'  The  House  iiself  was  almost 
equally  divided  on  the  matter.  Independent  members  were 
inclined  to  support  the  committee ;  but  the  numerous  partisans 
on  both  sides  were  disposed  to  follow  their  leaders.  By  a 
small  majority  of  only  184  votes  to  166  the  House  adopted 
a  motion,  proposed  by  Russell  and  supported  by  Peel,  pledg- 
ing it  to  take  no  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  staying  the 
execution  of  judgment.* 

•  Hansard,  voL  tlvli,  p.  1313. 

■  The  CommEltee's  Report  is  Id  ibid.,  vol.  xiriit.  p.  301. 

»  Ibid.,  p,  305.  •  Iljid.,  p.  133. 
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In  every  stage  of  the  contest  the  House  had  hitherto  been 
worsted  The  mouse  had  beaten  the  mountain;  and  the 
mountain,  not  the  mouse,  was  "ridiculous."  If  Stockdale 
had  only  been  satisfied  with  his  ;^ioo,  however,  people  might 
have  gradually  forgotten  the  inconsistencies  of  statesmen; 
and  the  great  case  of  Siockdale  z'.  Hansard  might  have  been 
buried  peacefully  beneath  the  dust  which  accumulates  on  law 
books.  Stockdale,  however,  having  beaten  the  mountain, 
naturally  thought  that  he  should  get  more  than  ^100  from 
the  victory.  In  the  autumn  of  1839  he  again  went  to  Han- 
sard's, bought  a  third  copy  of  the  Prisons  Report,  siKkdaie'i 
and  thereupon  brought  a  third  action  against  its  •'''^•nion. 
publishers.  The  Attorney-General,  acting  on  the  directions 
of  the  House,  declined  to  plead  to  the  action,  and  judgment 
was  accordingly  suffered  to  go  by  default.  Damages  were 
assessed  at  j£6oa,  cosis  at  £40.  They  were  levied  by  two 
unfortunate  citizens,  Evan5  and  Wheelton,  who  happened  to 
occupy  the  office  of  Sheriff;  and,  on  the  nth  of  January 
1840,  "Stockdale  obtained  a  rule,  r-eturnable  on  the  17th, 
ordering  the  Sheriff  to  pay  over  to  him  the  ^£640"  which  had 
thus  been  levied.^  The  difficulty,  temporarily  avoided  in 
1839,  had  thus  recurred  in  1840. 

Parliament  met  on  tiie  16th  of  January,  or  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  on  which  the  rule  was  returnable.  Russell  himself 
interposed  before  the  debate  on  the  address  to  present  a 
petition  from  Hansard,  reciting  the  facts  and  praying  for 
relief;  and  suggested  that  Stockdale,  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action ;  Howard,  his  attorney ;  Evans  and  Wheelton,  the 
Sheriffs ;  Burchell,  the  Deputy  Under-Sheriff;  and  Hemp,  the 
bailiff,  should  be  summoned  to  the  Bar  on  the  following  day. 
The  House,  unable  to  see  any  better  way  out  of  the  embar- 
rassing situation  in  which  it  was  placed,  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  leader.^  On  the  morrow  the  House  resolved  by 
849  vot«s  to  100  that  Stockdale  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 

1  Dmman,  vol.  ii,  p.  63. 

167  {Hansanl,  vol. 
117,     Itrid.,  p.  loi. 
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of  its  privileges,*  and  by  339  votes  to  135  ordered  his  com- 
stockdiia  Diitta!.'  Exhausted  by  its  labours,  it  deferred 
Sh«riBi  dealing  with  the  Sheriffs  till  the  following  day.  Tlie 
commiiied.  position  of  the  ancient  mariner,  who  tremblingly 
worked  his  way  between  the  rock  of  Scylla  and  the  whirlpool 
of  Charybdis,  was  nothing  to  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate 
gentlemen.  If  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  they  were  liable  to  be  committed  for  a  breach 
of  privilege  by  the  House  of  Commons.  If  they  laowed 
obedience  lo  the  House  they  were  liable  to  be  committed  for 
contempt  by  the  Court  The  House  deliberated  on  their 
case  on  Saturday,  the  i8;h  of  January,  On  Monday,  the 
20th,  they  ordered  the  Sheriffs  to  refund  to  Hansard  the 
money  which  they  had  received  for  the  sale  of  his  goods,' 
The  Sheriffs,  thinking  themselves  bound  by  the  order  of  the 
Court,  declined  to  do  so ;  and  on  the  following  day  were  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  for  refusing,* 

This  proceeding  brought  out,  in  strong  relief,  the  embar- 
rassments in  which  the  House  was  involved.  Something 
could  be  said, for  the  committal  of  Stockdale;  something 
could  have  been  urged  for  the  committal  of  the  judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bencli ;  but  nothing  could  be  said  for  the  committal 
of  the  Sheriffs.  It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  these  gentle- 
men had  behaved  as  men  of  honour ;  it  was  allowed  that  they 
had  purposely  delayed  paying  the  money  over  to  Stockdale,' 
in  order  that  the  House  might  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
considering  the  subject;  it  was  not  even  suggested  that  they 
could  have  pursued  a  different  course  &om  that  which  they 
had  adopted ;  and  yet  the  House  of  Commons  had  made 
them  the  victims — the  innocent  victims — of  its  displeasure.* 
The  Sheriffs  at  once  applied  to  the  Queen's  Bench  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  But  they  had  been  committed  for  contempt ; 
and,  in  cases  of  committal  for  contempt,  the  judges  have  no 
power  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  writ  of  commitment.' 

1  HaHiard,  vol.  IL  p.  181.  *  Ibid.,  p.  190. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  343.  <  Ibid.,  p.  41a. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  4ti.  *  Maj'E  Ceiut.  Hist,,  toL  I  p.  45^ 

f  DatMOH,  vol.  ii.  p.  fij. 
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Evans  and  Wheelton  were  sent  back  to  prisoa  Some  mem- 
bers, however,  began  to  question  the  decency  and  propriety 
of  indelinitely  punishing  two  innocent  individuals.  On  the 
3Td  of  February,  Darby,  a  comparatively  young  man,  who 
had  recently  been  elected  for  Sussex,  declared  that  "enough 
had  been  done  for  vengeance  and  too  much  for  justice,"'  and 
moved  Chat  the  Sheriffs  should  be  discharged.  The  debate 
was  adjourned  till  Friday,  the  7th  of  February,  Darby, 
opposed  by  the  Government  and  Peel,  was  then  defeated, 
and  the  House  by  a  large  majority  insisted  on  pursuing  its 
high-handed  proceedings.* 

In  committing  Stockdale,  and  in  arresting  the  Sheriifs,  the 
House  probably  thought  it  had  setded  the  question  of  privi- 
lege; it  soon  discovered  that  it  had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.     On  the  37th  of  January  it  learned,    founii'' 
from  a  fresh  petition  from   Hansard,  that  a  new    """"■ 
action  had  been  brought  against  him.*     Howard,  the  attorney 
.  in  the  cause,  had  hitherto  escaped  with  a  reprimand  ;*  he  was 
now  arrested  and  committed  to  Newgate,*  where  his  client, 
who  had  hitherto  been  under  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at- 
arms,  was  sent  to  keep  him  company.     In  their  prison  client 
and  attorney  had,  at  any  rate,  the  satisfaciion  of  knowing 
that  tliey  could  study  at  their  leisure  the  great  work  on  the 
generative  system  which  had  been  the  miserable  source  of  this 
wretched  turmoil.     Their  committal,  indeed,  did  not  stop  the 
fourth  suit.     Hansard,  the  defendant  to  the  action,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  order  of  the  House,  declined  to  plead;  and 
judgment  was  entered  against    him    in   default.      Even  this 
victory  did  not  satisfy  the  irrepressible  Stockdaie.     On  the 
17th  of  February  the  House  learned  tliat  he  had     Hi»fiftb 
commenced  a  fifth  action.     On  the  same  evening    '"™- 
it  resolved,  on    Russell's  motion,  that   the  Sheriffs,   Under- 
Sheriffs,  and  others  who  should  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
action  would  be  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  House  and  of  a 

'  Han>ard,  vol.  li.  p.  mi. 

*  By  165  voles  (o  94.     Ibid.,  vol.  111.  p.  69. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  li.  p,  ^i.  *  Itud..  p.  493.  <  Itud,,  p.  13191 
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violation  of  its  privileges,  and  subject  themselves  to  the 
severe  censure  and  displeasure  of  the  House.'  On  the  fol- 
lowing evening  it  sent  Howard's  son,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  and 
Pearce,  his  clerk,  to  keep  Howard  and  Stockdale  company 
in  Newgate.* 

Every  step  which  the  House  had  taken,  however,  rendered 
its  position  more  and  more  discreditable.  It  had  commenced 
by  punishing  Stockdale;  it  had  concluded  by  punishing  his 
clerk.  The  spectacle  of  the  House  of  Commons  committing 
a  boy  of  nineteen  and  an  obscure  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office 
to  Newgate  was  too  absurd  to  be  tolerated.  People  out  of 
doors  thought  its  proceedings  too  harsh  to  be  defended.  The 
ministry  was  compelled,  for  its  own  sake,  to  take  some  steps 
KuBcU  ^^^  Eetlling  the  difficulty.      On  the  Sth  of  March 

'"!af"°"  Russcil  introduced  a  bill  to  give  summary  protec- 
Mitteth*  lion  to  persons  employed  in  the  publication  of 
"""  "^  parliamentary  papers,*  The  bill  was  not  passed 
without  sharp  remonstrance.  Sir  Thomas  VVilde,  a  profound  ■ 
equity  lawyer,  who  had  just  accepted  the  office  of  Solicitor- 
General,  thought  that  it  afBrmed  the  propriety  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  led  the  opposition  to  its 
introduction.*  The  spectacle  of  a  law  officer  opposing  the 
most  important  proposals  of  his  leader  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  House  of  Commons  since  the  memorable  occasion  when 
Wetherell  had  attacked  Peel  for  introducing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Wilde,  however,  did  not  imitate  the 
indecent  language  of  Wetherell.  The  reins  of  discipline 
were  only  loosely  held  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Whig 
Ministry;  and  Russell,  secure  in  the  support  of  Peel,  sub- 
mitted to  Wilde's  independent  action.  The  introduction  of 
the  bill  was  approved  by  a  large  majority,*  It  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division  on  the  gth  of  March ;  and,  on 
the  aoth  of  March,  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed." 
Wearied  with  a  struggle,  in  which  they  had  incurred  humilia- 

1  Hansard.  voL  lii.  pp.  318,  320,  304.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  376,  385. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  949.  *  Ibid.,  p.  96a 

*  Ibid.,  p,  I03&  *  Ibid.,  pp.  loSo,  1376. 
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tion  and  contempt,  most  members  were  only  too  glad  of  any 
measure  which  alTorded  them  a  means  of  escaping  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  were  involved ;  and  all  the  arguments 
by  which  Wilde  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  the  bill 
viituaily  surrendered  the  position  for  which  they  had  previously 
contended  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  convenience  of 
accepting  it. 

The  reasons,  however,  which  had  infiuenced  the  House  of 
Commons  had  no  effect  on  the  Lords.  The  Lords  had  not 
opened  a  libel  shop;  the  Ixirds  had  not  been  -rhebiu 
involved  in  a  contest  with  the  Couns.  The  Lords  ^"^ 
could  safely  join  with  the  general  public  in  laughing  at  the 
inconsistencies  and  embarrassments  of  the  Commons.  Among 
the  Lords  there  were  many  Conservatives  who  disliked  the 
privilege  for  which  Russell  and  Peel  had  contended;  there 
were  many  Tories  who  were  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  for 
bringing  the  Commons  into  disrepute ;  there  was,  above  all, 
the  honest  and  single-minded  Chief-Justice,  who  was  in  reality 
the  champion  on  one  side  of  the  question.  These  various 
facts  made  the  ministry  regard  the  fate  of  the  bill  with  appre- 
hension. Luckily  for  them,  however,  another  circumstance 
facilitated  its  progress.  The  Conservatives  were  anxious  to 
terminate  a  struggle  which  was  dividing  their  party,  and  which 
was,  therefore,  rendering  their  return  to  power  difficult  The 
measure,  thus  relieved  from  attack,  passed,  with  a  few  amend- 
ments, througli  the  Lords;  and  the  great  controversy  which 
had  agitated  Queen's  Bench  and  Commons  for  years  was 
peacefully  terminated,^ 

Ministers  suffered  continuous  embarrassment  during  the 
progress  of  these  discussions ;  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
they  derived  some  advantage  from  the  conflict  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  time  of  the  House  was  occupied  with  the 
question  of  privilege,  and  its  attention  was  diverted  from  the 
other  subjects  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
engaged  its  attention.  There  was,  indeed,  one  matter  which 
the  ministers  could   not  afford  to  neglect.     For  six  years 

'  The  debates  in  the  Lorils  ue  In  Hansard,  voL  lUL  pp.  554,  667,  967. 
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they  had  annually  produced  a  measure  for  the  reform  of  Irish 
municipalities;  and  municipal  institutions  in  Ireland 
Municirii  were  still  unieformed.  In  1836  they  had  advised 
the  king  to  say  that  reform  in  Ireland  should  be 
based  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  had  already  been 
applied  to  English  and  Scotch  corporations.  In  1839  they 
had  advised  the  queen  to  say  that  corporation  reform  in 
Iceland  was  a  measure  of  essential  imporrance ;  and  yet,  year 
after  year,  the  Whig  Ministry  had  permitted  the  Lords  to 
make  the  Corporation  Bill  "a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare;"  and  year  after  year  the  Commons,  unwilling  to 
accept  the  Lords'  amendments,  had  flung  out  the  mutilated 
measure. 

Wise  from  experience,  ministers  in  1840  did  not  venture 
on  making  the  queen  declare  that  municipal  reform  in  Ireland 
was  a  measure  of  essential  importance.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  inserting  in  the  Speech  a  short  paragraph  recom- 
mending the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations  of  Ireland  to 
the  early  attention  of  Pariiament*  Morpeth,  on  the  ayth  of 
January,  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  on  the  subject 
The  bill  divided  Irish  towns  into  three  categories.  In  the 
first  category  were  included  the  larger  towns,  whose  governing 
bodies  were  to  be  elected  by  the  householders  rated  at  ^10  a 
year.  The  other  towns  were  separated  into  two  lists,  the  first 
comprising  those  which  possessed  corporate  property  worth 
jCioo  a  year,  the  second  consisting  of  the  remainder  whose 
property  did  not  reach  that  sum.  The  Viceioy  was  to  be 
at  liberty,  on  the  application  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
rated  at  £S  or  upwards,  to  concede  a  charter  to  any  one  of 
these  towns.  In  the  interval  the  corporate  property  of  those 
in  the  first  list  was  to  be  entrusted  to  commissioners  appointed 
under  an  Act  of  George  IV, ;  the  property  of  those  in  the 
second  list  was  to  be  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
Poor  Law  guardians.'  The  feeble  measure  would  have  been 
rejected  with  scorn  two  years  before.  In  1840  only  a  few 
Tories,  who  wished  to  maintain  the  Protestant  supremacy  un- 
'  Hansard,  vol.  li.  p.  3.  *  Ibid.,  p.  641. 
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impaired,  ventured  to  oppose  it ;  and  the  second  reading  was 
carried  on  the  i4tb  of  February,^  the  third  reading  on  the  9th 
of  March,^  by  large  majorities. 

It  was  open  to  the  Irish  to  say  that  the  ministry  had 
abandoned  the  principles  for  which  it  was  worth  while  con- 
tending, and  that,  instead  of  providing  Ireland  with  the 
reinedy  which  was  due  to  her,  it  was  onJy  offering  her  the 
concessions  which  it  was  able  to  extort  from  the  Lords. 
The  Peers,  however,  were  not  willing  that  the  boon  which 
Ireland  was  to  receive  should  be  given  ungrudgingly.  Wel- 
lington, indeed,  at  once  assented  to  the  second  reading,  which, 
with  his  assistance,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.'  But 
this  victory  did  not  secure  the  success  of  the  bill.  Lynd- 
hurst  insisted  in  committee  on  various  amendments,  which 
preserved  the  rights  of  freemen  and  raised  the  franchise  in 
the  smaller  towns  to  £10,*  and,  with  these  and  other  altera- 
tions, the  bill  at  last  passed  The  most  intolerant  Protestant 
might  have  reflected  with  shame  on  the  narrow  measure  of 
justice  which  had  been  meted  out  to  Ireland.  An  Englisli 
Bishop,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  bigotry  to  protest  i,  ^,„^ 
against  the  measure  to  the  last,  "because  by  this  '^^^ 
wilful  and  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  PMipoiui. 
true  religion  ....  we  have  provoked  the  justice  of  Almighty 
God,  and  have  given  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  the 
visiiation  of  Divine  vengeance  for  this  presumptuous  act  of 
national  disobedience."'  The  warlike  Bishop  who  entered 
this  protest  on  the  journals  of  the  Lords  did  not,  it  may 
charitably  be  hoped,  realise  the  blasphemy  of  which  he  was 
guilty.  And  yet  what  blasphemy  can  be  so  great  as  to  im- 
pute to  the  Deity  a  desire  to  perpetuate  a  system  founded 
on  monopoly,  corruption,  and  sectarianism?*     If  the  religion 

1  By  149  volea  to  14.     ffansarii,  vol.  liL  p.  873. 

«  By  iBa  votes  to  34.     Ibid.,  p.  1068. 

»  Ibid.,  vol  liii;  pp.  1164,  iiSo.  »  Ibid.,  voL  Iv,  pp.  183-191. 

»  Phillpotla.  Bishop  of  Eittw.    Ibid.,  p,  1177. 

*  Inglis,  who  was,  if  possible,  more  inloWant  than  PblllpotU,  admitted  the 
monopoly,  comiplion,  and  sectarianism:  "Ai  regarded  the  first,  It  was  a 
question  o(  law  ;  the  second  had  been  admilled,  and  he  should  waive  it ;  buC 
as  10  the  third,  he  mainliiined  that  these  bodiis  had  been  established  Icr  > 
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of  the  Bishop  be,  indeed,  dependent  on  corruption  end  abuse, 
if  the  Deity  of  the  Bishop  inflicts  his  vengeance  on  those  who 
try  to  enfranchise  the  poor,  it  is  time  for  every  honest  man 
to  inquire  whether  the  God  of  the  Bishop  is  the  God  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  whether  the  great  founder  of  Christianity,  who, 
on  this  earth,  advocated  the  rights  of  the  needy,  ever  expressed 
the  opinions  which  his  mitred,  tilled,  and  wealthy  worshippers 
have  I  he  presumption  to  ascribe  to  hi  in. 

After  five  years  of  waiting,  however,  the  Irish  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a.  reformed  Parliament  the  advan- 
tage of  elective  governing  bodies  in  their  largest  towns.  There 
Eieciion  w^s  one  other  subject  on  which  legislation  could 
commHiM.  ^Qt  safely  be  postponed.  Ever  since  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  and- the  memorable 
debates  on  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Spottiswoode  gang,"  and  on 
O'Connell's  breach  of  privilege,  attention  had  been  forcibly 
directed  to  the  unfair  nature  of  election  committees,  and  the 
special  injustice  which  the  Irish  registration  law  inflicted  on 
Irish  members.  No  Government  could  safely  leave  the  law 
unremedied.  It  was  hard  enough  on  the  Irish  that  every 
voter  in  Ireland  should  have  his  vote  regularly  tested  by  the 
revising  barrister,  and  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  say 
positively  whether  the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister  could 
be  reviewed  by  a  Grenville  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. These  conditions  became  intolerable  when  English 
gentlemen  vt-ere  subscribing  their  guineas  to  test  the  seats  of 
Irish  representatives,  and  when  every  petition  had  necessarily 
to  be  tried  by  tribunals  which  O'Connell  declared  were  com- 
monly guilty  of  foul  perjury  ;  and  which  even  Sugden  admitted 
were  influenced  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable  bias.  Vet  the 
^Vhig  Ministry,  unable  to  rely  on  the  support  of  its  followers, 
and  nervously  apprehensive  of  the  votes  of  its  opponents, 
suffered  the  session  of  1838  to  close  without  doing  anything. 
It  proved  its  incapacity  to  govern  by  abdicating  the  plainest 
functions  of  government. 

certain  purpose,  and  lluit  they  bad  oalj  perfonned  the  functions  which  bad 
been  Assigned  to  ihem-the  Support  of  tbe  Protestut  religion  in  Ireland," 
Hansard,  voL  IL  p.  647. 
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Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
were  three  men  in  Parliament  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  law  and  with  the  apathy  of  the  Government.  The 
scandal  which  had  arisen  was  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  appointment  of  each  committee,  vested  in  the  House  itself, 
commonly  led  to  a  keen  party  struggle,  and  that  its  members, 
appointed  after  a  party  contest,  were  insensibly  influenced  by 
partisan  motives.  Every  reformer  endeavoured,  in  Conse- 
quence, to  devise  some  new  method  for  choosing  election 
committees.  Charles  BuUer  had  proposed  to  reduce  j,^|,^^ 
the  number  on  each  committee  to  five,  and  to  ^"=1.  ""J 
authorise  the  Speaker  to  appoint  three  barristers  brii»;fi»' 
who  should  act  as  chairmen,  and  should  form  a  '^)^sa 
permanent  court  of  ^peal  from  the  revising  bar-  iii^rioT^ 
risters.  In  April  1838  Peel  brought  forward  an  ™"™""''' 
altematise  plan.  He  proposed  that  the  Speaker  should  be 
■uithorbed  to  appoint  a  general  committee  of  elections,  and 
that  the  duty  of  selecting  election  committees  shonld  be  dele- 
gated to  the  general  committee.  Each  election  committee 
was  to  have  the  aid  of  an  assessor ;  but  Peel,  wishing  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  three  permanent  officers  with  large  salaries, 
proposed  that  the  assessors  should  be  chosen  from  lime  to 
time  when  their  services  were  necessary.  The  scheme  was 
ultimately  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  made  no  furtheu 
progress  during  the  session  of  1838.^  At  the  commencement 
of  1839  a  new  reformer  submitted  a  new  scheme  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  Lord  Mahon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Stanhope,  the  heir  to  a  great  name,  was  already  proving 
himself  a  worthy  representative  of  a  family  which  has  left  ita 
mark  on  British  history.  In  politics  he  had  displayed  industry 
and  abiUty  as  Under-Secretary  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Peel's 
short-lived  Administration ;  in  literature  he  had  already  collected 
much  of  the  information  which  was  making  him  the  capable 
exponent  of  seventy  years  of  English  history.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1S39  Mahon  proposed  a 
third  plan.  like  Peel,  he  desired  the  Speaker  to  appoint  a 
*  Haiuard,  voL  lUi.pp-  377,  614. 
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committee  of  selection ;  unlike  Peel,  he  delegated  to  this 
committee  the  duty  of  choosing  three  assessors.  His  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  House ;  and  Peel  thereupon  reintroduced 
his  own  scheme.  Buller,  who  had  returned  from  Canada, 
endeavoured  to  engraft  upon  it  the  appointment  of  permanent 
assessors  The  House,  in  no  humour  to  abdicate  its  functions, 
p^,,^  instead  of  doing  so  struck  out  the  temporary  nsses- 

pr°p°^'        sors  whom  Peel  had  originally  su^ested.     Thus 
amended  Peel's  scheme  became  law,  and  the  scandal 
of  election  ballots  was  permanently  terminated.' 

Some  portion  of  the  scandal  connected  with  the  trial  of 
elections  had  been  terminated  by  Feel's  measure.  But  the 
Irish  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  result.  Every  Irish 
member  contended  that  justice  to  Ireland  required  that  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  placed  under  the 
same  laws;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  electoral  law  of 
Ireland  differed  from  the  electoral  law  of  England.  In  Ireland 
two  assistant  barristers,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  sat  four 
times  in  each  year  to  revise  the  list  of  voters ;  and  a  person 
claiming  to  vote  for  the  first  time  was  compelled  to  prove  his 
title.  In  England  the  claim  to  vote,  unless  it  were  challenged, 
RcgiMiaiion  '"^^  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  Ireland 
in  r«iMd.  tjjg  j,|aii,j  of  tj,g  yofgj.  „^g  disputed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  England  the  claim  of  the  voter  could  be  objected 
to  at  any  annual  revision.  In  Ireland  a  claim  once  allowed 
was  good  for  eight  years.  The  Irish  law  discouraged  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  voters; 
but  it  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  faggot  votes.  The 
claimant  was  allowed  to  register  his  claim  in  any  part  of 
the  county.  A  rich  man  might,  therefore,  register  his  claim 
at  a  distance  from  his  home,  and  weary  out  the  objectors  to 
it  by  renewing  it  quarter  after  quarter  until  it  was  allowed. 
When  the  claim  was  once  established  the  voter  was  entitled  to 
receive  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace  authorising 
htm  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  next  eight  years.     During 
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the  eight  years  he  could,  if  he  chose,  apply  for  a  fresh  certifi- 
cate every  half  year ;  and  if  he  were  dishonest  he  could,  at  the 
next  election,  place  these  certificates  in  the  hands  of  different 
persons  and  enable  them  all  to  vote  at  the  election. 

Fictitious  votes  could  thus  be  easily  manufactured  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  system,  or  want  of  system,  in  force  was  open  to  grave 
objections.  Bills  were  accordingly  introduced  by  the  Irish  law 
officers  to  amend  it.  These  bills,  however,  did  not  make  much 
progress.  The  Government,  weak,  and  afraid  of  its  own  weak- 
ness, took  no  steps  to  promote  reform;  and  at  last,  in  1840, 
Stanley  introduced  a  measure  to  deal  with  the  ^^^^^^  ,^ 
Irish  electoral  law.  He  proposed  to  sweep  away  ReeUuaiion 
tl)e  M'hole  system  of  certificates ;  to  authorise  the 
assistant  barristers  to  revise  the  registers  once  in  every  year; 
and  to  permit  an  appeal  from  their  decisions  to  a  judge  on 
assize.^  The  introduction  of  the  bill  led  to  an  attack  upon 
Stanley  by  O'Connell.  Stanley,  said  O'Connell,  "  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  who  ought  to  have  meddled  in  the 
matter."  He  had  always  endeavoured  "to  limit  and  restrict 
as  much  as  possible  the  franchise  of  ihe  people  of  Ireland. 
Was  the  noble  lord  aware  that  the  Conservative  party  in 
Ireland  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  both  counsel  and 
attorney  to  oppose  the  registration  of  Liberal  voters,  and  that 
at  every  registry?"  "Every  impediment  was  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  poor  voter ; "  and  now,  after  he  had  established  his 
claim  before  the  assistant  barrister,  Stanley  was  proposing  that 
he  should  walk  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  an  assize  town,  to  resist 
the  appeal  which  the  Conservatives  would  lodge  against  the 
assistant  barrister's  decision,^ 

O'Connell's  speech  did  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  Stanley's 
bill.  The  debate  on  its  second  reading  commenced  on  the 
25th  of  March.  Its  rejection  was  moved  by  an  Irish  member ; 
and  ministers  sat  quietly  by  without  expressing  any  opinion  on 
its  merits.  Their  position  was,  in  fact,  full  of  embarrassment : 
they  hesitated  to  oppose  a  bill  which,  in  many  respects,  re- 
sembled those  which  had  been  introduced  in  previous  years 
I  Hansard,  vol.  UL  pp.  6is-6aS.  *  Itnd,,  p.  634. 
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by  their  own  law  officers ;  and  they  could  not  support  it  with- 
Minisicn  *"'  offending  O'Connell.  At  last,  on  the  second 
mat  'ha  night  of  the  debate,  they  allowed  Morpeth  to  try  to 
prove  that  the  measure,  by  introducing  an  annual 
revision  of  the  register  and  by  admitting  an  appeal  from  the 
assistant  barristers,  would  disfranchise  Ireland.^  It  was  not 
very  easy  to  prove  that  these  innovations  would  have  the  effect 
which  Morpeth  anticipated.  Even  in  ihat  event,  however,  the 
logical  deduction  from  his  speech  was  that  Stanley's  bill  should 
be  amended,  not  that  it  should  be  rejected.  Sut  the  mere 
amendment  of  the  bill  would  not  have  satisfied  O'Connell; 
and  Morpeth,  in  consequence,  pledged  his  colleagues  to  ensure 
its  rejection.  Some  Liberals,  however,  declined  to  adrnit  that 
a  system  of  registration  which  was  working  well  in  England 
was  not  good  enough  for  Ireland.  The  ministry,  in  con- 
j„d  „,  sequence,  experienced  the  most  serious  defeat  which 
ditButd.  j|.  j,^^  ygt  encountered,  the  House  of  Commons 
approving  the  principle  of  Stanley's  measure  by  a  decisive 
majority.^ 

This  division  afforded  ihe  ministers  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
escaping  from  their  drflSculties.  They  were  unable  to  regulate 
the  shape  of  business,  and  precedent  and  principle  therefore 
justified' and  necessitated  their  resignation.  Yet  ministers  did 
not  resign.  They  still  clung  to  office,  although  they  had  lost 
their  power.  "A  minister,"  to  use  the  striking  illustration 
which  Whately  had  employed  five  years  before,  "used  to  be 
a  stage  coachman,  who  drove,  at  a  certain  fixed  hour,  and  a 
settled  road,  those  who  chose  to  go  by  his' coach;  now  he  will 
be  a  gentleman's  coachman,  who  drives  when  and  where  his 
master  bids  him."  *  The  prediction  which  Whately  had  thus 
hazarded  of  Peel  in  1834  had  been  signally  disappointed  by 
Peel's  conduct ;  it  had  been  verified  to  the  letter  under  Peel's 
successor.  Melbourne  still  held  the  reins,  but  he  drove  as 
Peel  told  him.  His  feeble  Cabinet,  indeed,  conscious  of  its 
own  discredit,  made  an  effort  to  reverse  Stanley's  victory. 
0334.    Ibid,  p.  157.     ■ 
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It  put  up  A  Liberal  member  to  resist  the  motion,  for  going  into 
committee  on  the  bill ;  it  protracted  the  resistance  over  three 
long  nights  ;  it  even  persuaded  its  leader  to  declare  that  "  of  all 
the  motions  which  went  to  unsettle  and  oppose  the  priaciple 
of  the  Reform  Act  this  Is  the  most  formidable."  But  it  only 
gave  a  new  victory  to  Stanley.^  It  subsequently  endeavoured 
to  interpose  an  English  Registration  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  Stanley's  measure,  and  experienced  a  fresh  reverse.^    , 

During  the  whole  of  the  contest  Stanley  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  scurrilous  abuse.  Outside  the  House  O'Connell  de- 
scribed him  as  "Scorpion"  Stanley':  his  bill  as  the  "Scorpion" 
BilL'  Such  attacks  as  these  had  thrown  warmth  into  the  dis- 
cussion. Warmth  is  too  weak  a  word  to  apply  to  the  scene 
when  the  House  at  last  resolved  itself  into  committee  on 
the  bill  The  Radicals  immediately  moved  that  j],,^;^. 
the  House  should  resume;  and  were  beaten  by  o"i"-iycon- 
a  large  majority.  Infuriated  by  the  new  defeat,  Ho^teof 
O'Connell  declared  that  the  bill  was  one  "to  '"""°°=- 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland,"  and  was 
laughed  at,  whistled  at,  bellowed  at,  by  the  majority.  Mad- 
dened by  the  sounds,  he  turned  on  the  Tories  and  declared, 
"  If  yoc  were  ten  times  as  beastly  in  your  uproar  and  bellowing 
I  should  stUl  feel  it  my  duty  to  interpose  to  prevent  this 
injustica"'  Such  a  scene  had  not  disgraced  the  old  House 
of  Commons  even  under  Abercromby's  feeble  rule.  Such  a 
scene  was  strange  to  the  new  House,  which  had  acquired 
dignity  under  its  dignified  Speaker.  But  the  Chairman  proved 
unable  to  moderate  it.  He  even  failed  to  induce  O'Connell 
to  withdraw  his  offensive  phrase.  The  Tories  had  to  submit 
to  be  described  as  beastly  because  in  their  hatred  of  O'Connell 
they  had  forgotten  they  were  gentlemen.* 

This  incident  naturally  strengthened  the  animosities  which 

1  301  voles  to  29B.     Hansard,  vol.  li- 
ibid.,  p.  aoa,  >  a 

3  Ann.  Rtg.,  1B40,  HisL,  p.  135, 

*  Hansard.  voL  lii'.  p.  109a.  Chatlea  Buller  (p.  1094)  described  the  she 
of  the  Tories  as  "  insults  the  most  gross  that  I  have  ever  seen  proceeding  ft 
persons  in  Ihe  position  of  genllemen."  
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the  bill  had  already  provoked.  O'Connell  spared  no  pains 
to  anest  its  progress ;  the  ministers  afforded  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power  to  O'Connell ;  and  Stanley,  seeing  tliat  success 
was  hopeless,  and  proud  of  the  many  victories  which  he  had 
secured,  withdrew  the  bill  for  the  session  of  1840,  announcing 
at  the  same  time  his  intention  of  again  introducing  it  early 
in  1841.'  His  promise  was  redeemed.  On  the  very  evening 
on  which  Parliament  met  in  1841  Stanley  gave  notice  of  his 

I  ,  intention  to  bring  in  his  bill.  On  the  and  of 
iDd  Mor-  February  he  obtained  leave  to  do  so.  The  ministers 
muL«i  hS]i  did  not  oppose  its  introduction.  They  contented 
in  lin.  themselves  with  re-slating  their  objections  to  the 
measure,  with  announcing  their  intention  of  introducing  a 
measure  of  their  own  to  supersede  Stanley's,  and  with  inti- 
mating that  no  bill  which  did  not  deal  with  the  Irish  franchise 
would  be  satisfactory  to  Ireland.  In  accordance  with  this 
pledge  Morpeth,  two  days  afterwards,  introduced  his  own 
bill.  Morpeth,  like  Stanley,  proposed  an  annual  revision  of 
the  register,  the  abolition  of  certificates,  and  an  appeal  from 
the  revising  barrister.  In  these  respects  there  was  no  material 
difference  between  Morpeth  and  Stanley.  Stanley's  bill,  how- 
ever, gave  the  appeal  to  a  judge  on  assize;  Morpeth's  gave  it 
to  three  barristers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  Stanley's, 
by  purifying  the  register,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  number  of  voters;  Morpeth's  extended  the  franchise  to 
leaseholders  rated  at  j£$  a  year,*  Liberals  and  Repealers 
were  loudly  declaring  that  Stanley  had  introduced  a  measure 
of  restriction.  No  one  could  doubt  that,  under  the  colour 
of  a  Registration  Bill,  Morpeth  had  introduced  a  new  Reform 
Bill  for  Ireland.* 

Judged  by  Considerations  of  expediency  the  decision  of 
ministers  was  wise  enough.  They  could  not  hope  to  thwart 
Stanley's  measure  unless  they  could  replace  it  with  a  more 

>  Hataard,  voL  1v,  p.  45B, 

>  Tbe  Irish  Reform  Aci  hfid  given  leaseholders  having  a  beneScial  interest 
in  their  holdings  o[  not  less  than  ,^10  a  county  vote.  Tlie  qualiScBtion  had 
led  lo  endless  difficulty,  since  no  one  bad  been  able  cleaily  10  deGne  wbal  con- 
stituted  a  beneficial  interest.  >  IbldL,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  aao,  339,  274. 
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popular  compeutor;  and  a  bill  trhich  extended  the  Irish 
franchise  enabled  them  to  rally  their  supporters.  Having 
the  command,  moreover,  of  much  of  tlie  time  of  the  House, 
they  could  take  care  that  their  own  measure  should  always 
have  precedence  of  Stanley's.  They  were  thus  able  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  1840,  and  after  four  nights'  debate  to  cany  the 
second  reading  of  theh  own  bill  at  the  end  of  February  by  299 
votes  to  294.'  The  majority  was  so  small  that  the  minifitry 
did  not  venture  on  persevering  with  the  measure.  Instead 
of  allowing  Morpeth  to  proceed  with  the  bill  the 
Cabinet  made  him  postpone  it  till  the  ajrd  of  April-  biufi-' 
The  intervening  period,  Russell  intimated  to  the  '™  * 
House  of  Commons,  would  be  usefilHy  employed  in  obtain- 
ing more  precise  and  positive  information  to  determine  the 
amount  at  which  the  franchise  should  be  fixed.^ 

Even  Melbourne's  discredited  ministry  had  never  talcen  a 
more  unusual  step.  Many  honest  Liberals  thought  that  the 
Cabinet,  if  it  desired  to  deal  with,  the  Irish  franchise,  should 
not  have  hidden  their  reform  under  the  cloak  of  registration. 
But  no  honest  Liberal  could  doubt  that  the  Government 
which  resolved  on  such  a  proceeding  should  have  taken  care 
to  fortify  itself  with  the  positive  and-  precise  information  which 
Russell  was  now  declaring  to  be  necessary.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  credit  the  excuse  which  the  leader  of  the 
ministry  was  urging  for  delay,  or  to  doubt  that,  under  the 
pretext  of  collecting  facts,  ministers  were  contemplating  a 
change  of  principle.  O'Connell,  seeing  the  shadow  of  coming 
e\-ents  on  the  measure,  urged  the  Irish  to  petition  for  the  bill, 
the  whole  bill.  Even  O'Connell  was  unable  to  influence  a 
ministry  which  felt  itself  incapable  of  commanding  a  majority. 
Before  the  23rd  of  April  arrived  Morpeth  announced  that  the 
Cabinet  had  decided  to  raise  the  qualification  for  householders 
in  counties  from  a  j^5  rating  to  an  ^^8  rating.  The  „,a 
low  sum  of  £5  had  alarmed  some  timid  Liberals ;  ™'^i'«'- 
and  the  ministry  hoped  to  conciliate  them  and  gain  their 
support  by  the  proposed  alteration.*  ■ 
»  HoKiard,  vol.  Irf.  p.  iiaS.       »  Ibid.,  p.  1150,       »  Ibid.,  vol  liil.  p.  970, 
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Concessions,  due  to  weakness,  have  rarely  the  effect  of 
conciliating  any  one.  Tlie  change  of  front  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  deprived  its  suggestion  of  all  weight.  It  was 
plain  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  that,  if  a  ^5  rating 
were  a  fair  substitute  for  the  ;^io  leasehold  qualification  in 
February,  an  ;£8  rating  was  an  unfair  substitute  for  it  in  April. 
The  Government  could  not  be  said  to  be  solving  the  problem. 
It  was  only  guessing  at  its  solution.  Its  vacillation  paved  the 
way  for  some  more  resolute  politician ;  and  Lord  Howick, 
who  two  years  before  had.  been  a  member  of  the 
Howicfs  ministry,  brought  forward  a  plan  of  his  own.  Lord 
■mcDdnieiiL  j^g^^jj-j.  grgued  that  the  rate  of  a  man's  holding 
represented  its  value.  The  difference  between  the  rate  and 
the  reserved  rent  represented  the  beneficial  interest.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  a  rating  value  of  j^S,  he  proposed 
that  every  occupier,  whether  leaseholder  or  not,  the  value  of 
whose  holding,  tested  by  the  rate,  exceeded  his  rent  by  ^5, 
should  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  proposal  was  a  -liitle  com- 
plicated; it  was,  probably,  only  imperfectly  understood.  It 
served,  however,  as  well  as  any  other  expedient  to  embarrass 
a  Government  at  which  everybody  was  laughing ;  and  a  pre- 
liminary amendment,  on  which  the  new  franchise  was  to  be 
based,  was  accordingly  adopted  by  291  votes  to  270.^ 

The  division  afforded  ministers .  a  fresh  opportunity  for 
retiring  from  their  position.  Even  at  the  eleventh  hour  they 
would  have  recovered  some  little  dignity  by  refusing  to  go  on. 
The  Whig  ministers,  however,  who  had  long  forgotten  how  to 
govern,  had  not  learned  how  to  resign.  Technically  Lord 
Howick's  amendment  had  decided  nothmg.  It  had  merely 
stated  that  "  no  person  "  claiming  to  vote  should  "  be  deemed 
to  have  a  beneficial  interest  except  as  hereitiafter  provided." 
The  franchise  itself  had  still  to  be  determined,  and  it  was 
open  for  the  Government  to  revert  to  its  original  proposal. 
Morpeth  easily  persuaded  the  House  to  prefer  the  ^^8  quali- 
fication to  the  j£$  which  O'Connell  preferred,'  This,  however, 
was  the  only  concession  which  the  House  would  make.  It 
•   . .    }  Hansard,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  1073-11S1.  .  *  Ilnil.,  p.  taaS. 
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liad  filled  up  the  blanks  in  the  clause  as  the  Government 
desired,  but  it  declined  to  accept  the  clause  as  a    TheWU 
whole.     By  a  majority  of  300  votes  to  289  it  struck    '"*■ 
it  out  of  the  bill,  and  left  the  measure  a  useless  "  torso,"  with 
which  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.' 

Yet  the  ministers  did  not  resign.  They  still  clung  to  the 
offices  in  which  they  had  lost  their  credit,,  and  to  the  seats  on 
which  they  had  been  stripped  of  power.  They  had  experienced 
their  final  defeat  on  the  Registration  Bill  on  the  zgtli  of  April, 
A  day  afterwards  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Baring  to  introduce  the 
Budget  of  the  year.  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  had  not 
flourished  under  the  careless  administration  of  Spring  Rice: 
they  had  not  recovered  under  Baring.  For  more  than  two 
years  the  revenue  of  the  country  had  proved  insufficient  to 
cover  the  expenditure.  In  1837  the  deficit  had  pi^^^i^, 
reached  ;£i, 400,000;  in  1838  it  had  amounted  to  fmbsmus- 
;^40o,ooo ;  in  1839  it  had  been  estimated  by  Spring 
Rice  at  ;^86o,ooo.  Unfortunately,  as  the  year  rolled  on,  the 
financial  situation  became  more  and  more  grave.  Troubles 
abroad  and  at  home  increased  the  expenditure.  The  distress 
which  stimulated  Chartism  into  activity  diminished  the  revenue. 
In  the  midst  of  these  grave  financial  embarrassments  cheap 
postage  suddenly  superseded  high  postage  rates.  The  ministry 
had  resisted  the  reform  ;  it  had  anticipated  the  worst  results 
from  the  change ;  yet  it  had  made  no  serious  attempt  to  esti- 
mate or  to  provide  for  the  loss  which  the  revenue  would 
experience.  This  negligence  created  a  profound  sensation 
among  the  industrious  and  orderly  classes  of  the  community. 
The  Reform  Act  had  enfranchised  the  middle  classes  ;  and  the 
middle  classes  are  precisely  those  which  are  most  interested 
in  economical  administration,  and  most  opposed  to  adverse 
balance-sheets.  Herries,  expressing  the  general  opinion,  asked, 
"on  the  13th  of  February  >84o,  for  a  series  of  returns  intended 
to  show  the  growth  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
nation  from  1828,  and  the  state  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  and 
of  the  debt  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  period.  Baring 
'  Hansard,  vol,  lirii.  p.  1374,  ^ 
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conceded  the  greater  part  of  the  returns  which  Merries  desired, 
but  objected,  at  so  early  a  period  of  ihe  year,  to  lay  upon  the 
table  an  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The 
House,  alarmed  at  the  financial  situation,  refused  to  listen  to 
Baring's  arguments,  and  insisted  on  receiving  all  the  informa- 
tion which  Herries  demanded.'  Careless  finance,  for  which 
Baring  was  not  responsible,  had  brought  on  him  a  severe 
defeat. 

The  division  was  ominous ;  but  the  House  busily  occupied 
in  prosecuting  its  quarrel  wiih  Denman  and  Stockdale,  had, 
TheBudgM  fortunately  for  Baring,  little  leisure  to  bestow  on 
ofiV-  financial  subjects.  On  the  isth  of  May  1840, 
Baring  introduced  his  first  Budget'  The  revenue  of  1840, 
which  Spring  Rice  had  placed  at  ^48,128,000,  had  amounted 
to  only  ;^47,843,ooo;  the  expenditure,  estimated  by  Rice 
at  ;£48,988,ooo,  had  risen  to  ;^49,3oo,ooa  The  deficit, 
which  Rice  had  computed  at  ;^86o,oqo,  had  accordingly 
reached  ^£1,457,000.  The  expenditure  of  1840-41  was 
placed  at  ;£49, 432,000  ;  ti:e  revenue,  in  Baring's  judgment, 
could  not  be  expected  to  produce  more  than  ^47,034,000. 
Some  changes  in  the  Customs  duties,  in  consequence  of  a 
treaty  with  France,  reduced  the  sum  to  ^46,700,000,  In 
other  words,  ihe  probable  requiremenis  of  the  State  exceeded 
its  probable  resources  by  ^^s,  73  2,000.  A  deficit  of  ^1,400,000 
in  1837;  of  ;^4oo,ooo  in  1S38;  of  ^^1,457,000  in  1839;  an 
estimated  deficit  of  ^^2,733, 000  in  1840, — such  was  the 
miserable  result  of  the  four  years'  rule  of  a  careless  financier. 

Baring  courageously  tried  to  terminate  these  discreditable 
deficiencies.  He  proposed  to  raise  an  additional  tax  of  411'. 
a  gallon  on  spirits;  to  increase  the  Customs  and  Excise 
by  s  per  cent.,^  the  assessed  taxes  by  10  per  cent ;  to  make 
"a  new  survey,"  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  per- 
sons liable  to  house-tax  or  window-tax  escaped  paying  it; 
and  by  all  these  changes  to  obtain  an  additional  ;^3,336,ooa 

'  Haniard,  vol.  lii.  pp.  1S3,  239. 

»  Inaiead  of  the  5  per  ceni,  he  proposed  an  addiiional  duty  of  js.  6d,  a 
toad  on  timber,  or  more  Ihan  5  per  cenl.  on  colonial  and  less  than  5  pec  cenl. 
on  Baltic  timber.    Ibid.,  vol.  liv.  p.  955. 
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The  whole  of  ihU  increase  would  not,  however,  be  received 
within  the  financial  yeai;  and  Baring  did  not  lely  on  obtaining 
more  than  ^1,891,000  in  the  succeeding  twelve  months.  He, 
therefore,  commenced  the  year  with  an  avowed  deficit  of 
^^850,000,  for  which  he  asked  the  House  to  give  him  a  vote 
of  ciedit.  He  nas  entitled  to  plead  that  he  had  made  an 
honest  attempt  to  deal  with  a  deficiency  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  predecessor;  and  the  House  showed  its 
sense  of  his  honesty  and  courage  by  approving  his  arrange- 
ments, 

The  Budget  of  1840*  deserves  especial  study  from  every 
financier,  it  was  the  last  attempt  made  in  England  to 
regulate  finance  on  the  old  system  which  had  been  fashionable 
for  generations.  It  was  the  last  attempt  to  malce  the  camel 
bear  a  heavier  load,  by  making  minute  additions  to  every 
portion  of  the  burden  under  which  he  was  staggering.  Honest 
application  as  it  was  of  the  old  system  of  finance,  it  proved 
a  failure.  The  expenditure,  instead  of  amounting  to  the 
.£49>43')000  at  which  Barmg  had  placed  it  in  the  previous 
May,  only  reached  ^^49,285, 000.  But  the  revenue,  which 
Baring  had  estimated  at  ^^48, 591,000,  only  produced 
The  expenditure  was  as  follows : — 

Debt  atid  Consolidated  Fund      ....    ^31,677,000 

Supply  services 17.035,000 

Canada S50>'=oo 

China  «iar iSO,ooi> 

Total      .        .       .  j£49,43a,aoo 
The  revenae,  as  it  was  ultimately  ieitled,  was  :— 

Customs j£aa,500,ooo 

Excise 14,341,000 

Stamps 7,oab,ooo 

Taxes 3,8So,ocxi 

Post  Office 533,000 

Crotko  Lands (70,000 

MisceUoneous 350,000 

Total       .         .         .     ^43.591,000 
The  ^d,  on  spirits  was  esllmaled  to  produce  ^464,000 ;  the  5  per  cent,  on  the 
Customs  ond  Excise,  ^1,426,000;    the  10  per  cenL  on  Ibe  assessed  taxes, 
,£176,000  ;  and  the  new  survey,  ,£150,000.    For  the  Budget  see  Hamard,  voL 
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;£47,443,ooo.  To  the  deficits  of  ;£i,4oo,ooo  in  1837-38,  of 
^^400,000  in  1838-39,  of  ;£i,4S7,ooo  in  1839-40,  was  now 
to  be-  added  a  new  deficiency  of  ;^i,84i,ooo  in  1840-41. 
These  figures,  however,  serious  as  they  were,  did  not  represent 
The  BudsM  t^^  whole  truth.  While  the  revenue  was  continually 
ofiB*i,  declining  the  expenditure  of  the  country  was  in- 
creasing. Baring  did  not  venture  on  placing  ihe  expenditure 
of  the  State  in  1841-42  at  less  than  ^£'50,731,226;  and  to 
meet  this  expenditure  he  hoped  for,  rather  than  relied  on, 
a  revenue  of  ;£^48,3 10,000.^  The  actual  deficit  of  1840-41 
was  ;^i,842,ooo;  the  estimated  deficit  of  1841-42  was 
^£2,421, 000.  In  1840  Baring  had  endeavoured  to  get  rid 
of  a  deficit  by  the  old-fashioned  expedient  of  adding  something 
to  all  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayer.  In  1841  he  decided 
on  taking  the  wiser  course  of  relieving  the  taxpayer  while 
he  increased  the  revenue.  In  1841  protection  was  the 
universal  rule  of  the  fiscal  system.  Commodities  were  taxed, 
not  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  revenue,  but  with  the  avowed 
object  of  protecting  the  home  producer  or  the  British  colonist 

1  The  figures  given  by  Baring  in  his  speech  nre  Imperfect.     Bui  ihe  principal 

Eipendilare. 

Debt ,       ,  ,^29.430,000 

Consolidated  Fund ,  3,400,000 

Anny  ...,,,...  6,587,614 

Navy 6,805,331 

Ordnance 3,075.803 

Miscellaneous  ■ 3,935.008 

Canada 108,000 

China 400,000 

Total'    ...    j£so.73ii776 


Stamps •     ,    •     ,  7,130,000 

Post  Office  .'.'.' 450,000 

Crown  Lands  and  Miscellaneous        .       .        .  430,000 

Total       .         .        .  £4S.3to.oa> 
-~Haiuard,  vol  IviL  p.  1395. 
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With  this  view  coionial  timber  was  admitted  on  a  duly 
of  lot.  a  load,  while  Baltic  timber  paid  55^.  With  this  view 
colonial  sugar  was  liable  to  a  duty  of  24s.  per  cwt.,  while 
foreign  sugar  paid  63^.  Baring  desired  to  raise  the  duty 
on  colonial  timber  to  zoj'.  a  load,  and  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  Baltic  timber  to  50^.^  He  wished  at  the  same  time 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  to  36^.  The  alteration 
in  the  timber  duties  would,  be  expected,  give  him  at  least 
j^6oo,ooo  per  year ;  the  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties  would 
yield  at  least  ;£7oo,ooo. 

These  two  changes,  undoubtedly  wise,  provided  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  deficit.  But  even  these  changes  did  not  supply 
the  means  of  covering  the  entire  deficiency.  For  ;^7oo,ooo 
of  the  residue  Baring  did  not  attempt  to  provide.  He  re- 
garded it  as  lempoiary  expenditure  for  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  make  a  perroanent  provision.  The  remaining 
;^400,ooo  he  dealt  with  iit  an  unusual  way.  Russell  had 
risen  just  before  the  Budget  was  proposed  to  say  TheCom 
that  he  should  aslc  the  House,  a  month  aflerwards,  ^"* 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  Eo  the  trade  in  com.  Baring  said  that 
the  resolutions,  which  Russell  would  then  propose,  would 
leave  him  under  no  uneasiness  respecting  the  ^^400,000. 
His  statement  su^ested  the  obvious  criticism  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  only  supplying  the  House  with  half  a  Budget ;  and 
Russell  was  forced  to  admit  a  week  afterwards,  before, the 
Budget  was  formally  considered,  that  he  intended  tO  repeal 
the  existing  com  law,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  fixed  duty  of 
Bs.  a  quarter  on  wheat'  This  announcement  made  the  Budget 
complete,  but  it  did  hot  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  Opposition, 
Lord  Sandon,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Harrowby,  proposed  a 
resolution  condemning  the  leiluction  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar.    -The  resolution  was  admirably  calculated  to  combine 

'  A  select  commiuee  bad  lecaianieiided,  in  1835,  a  reduclion  of  the  protective 
duty  nol  eiceeding  151.  a  load.  See  Ihe  Report,  Parliamentary  Papeis,  1835 ; 
hnd  cf.  M'Cullocb's  Cemiiercial  Dictionary,  ad  veib.  "Timber." 

?  Hansard,  voL  Iviii.  p.'  16. 
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the  votes  of  Conservatives  and  abolitionists.  The  fonner 
■nieminii.  objected  to  the  reduction  because  it  pointed  to 
OT  ihf"^  free  trade ;  tiie  latter  objected  to  it  because  it  dis- 
duiki.  couraged  free  labour  by  admitting  slave-grown  sugar 

into  the  markets.  After  a  debate  which  extended  over  eight 
nights  the  ministry  was  defeated  by  sry  votes  to  aSi.  Baring's 
second  Budget  was  rejected  by  the  vote.' 

Even  after  this  defeat  ministers  did  not  resign.  They 
decided  on  resorting  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  dissolving 
Parliament,  and  they  naturally  desired  that  their  free  trade 
policy  should  be  understood  by  the  country  before  they 
appealed  to  it.  Instead,  then,  of  attending  to  the  defeat 
which  they  had  experienced,  Russell  announced  that  he  would 
bring  forward  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  4th  of 
June,*  This  announcement,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Peel. 
Four  days  afterwards  he  declared  that  he  would  propose  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  ministers  on  the  zyth  of  May.^ 
Kussell  was  thus  in  effect  raising  a  cry  of  measures,  not 
men ;  while  Peel  was  meeting  it  with  a  demand  for  men,  not 


The  cross  issues  which  were  thus  raised  to  a  certain  extent 
affected  the  debate.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Liberals  to 
prove  that  their  financial  measures  were  both  necessary  and 
wise.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Conservatives  to  show  that, 
however  wise  and  necessary  they  might  be,  they  could  not  be 
accepted  from  a  discredited  Government.  Addressing  them- 
selves in  this  way  to  distinct  issues,  some  of  the  foremost 
speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  House  had  the  satisfaction 
of  delivering  speeches  which  were  practically  unanswered. 
Macaulay,  indeed,  was  too  clear  a  reasoner  to  avoid  the  case 
of  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to 
prove  that  British  ministers  had  constantly  accepted  defeat 
without  resorting  either  to  resignation  or  dissolution.  Even 
Macaulay  could  not  prove  that  a  Government  which  did  not 
command  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  and  which  was  opposed 
to  a  formidable  majority  in  the  Lords,  ought  to  consent  to 

1  Hansard,  voL  IviH.  p.  667.  '  Ibid.,  p.  6^6.  •  Ibid.,  p,  706. 
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sacrifice  its  measures  and  its  credit  for  the  sale  of  retaining 
in  its  own  hands  the  semblance  of  a  departed  Avixeef 
authority.  Tiie  House,  interpreting  the  position  "nSdMc* 
more  accurately  than  Macaulay,  adopted  Peel's  '^^'^d. 
motion  by  312  votes  to  311.  It  had  at  last  declared  that  it 
had  no  faith  in  the  great  Whig  Ministry.' 

It  is  possible  that,  if  the  Whigs  had  even  then  resigned, 
they  might  liave  recovered  some  portion  of  their  popularity. 
They  would  have  flung  upon  their  opponents  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  a  financial  crisis ;  and,  instead  of  having  to 
meet  a  succession  of  critics,  they  would  have  busied  them- 
selves with  the  easier  task  of  exposing  the  weak  points  of 
Conservative  finance.  Melbourne's  Ministry,  however,  fated 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  its  party,  appealed  from  a  hostile 
Fartiament  to  a  hostile  country.  The  Cabinet  imagined  that 
its  tardy  conversion  to  free  trade  principles  would  ensure  its 
popularity  in  the  countrj-.  The  country,  on  the  contrary, 
saw  nothing  but  fiesh  dishonour  in  the  last  act  of  the  Whig 
Ministry,  Even  so  lately  as  1839  Melbourne  had  declared 
before  God  that  he  considered  leaving  the  whole  "agricultural 
interest  without  protection  the  wildest  and  maddest  scheme 
that  has  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man."  He  had 
assured  the  Lords  in  1840  that  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown  would  not  propose  any  change  in  the  Corn  Laws.^ 
'Ihe  warmest  advocate  of  free  trade  in  corn  might  p.t!iiBi«ii 
fairly  conclude  thai  cheap  bread  should  not  be  »<''»»'>■«'■ 
given  to  the  nation  by  Melbourne.  The  last  move  in  the 
game,  therefore,  gained  the  "XVhigs  no  advantage.  The 
countrj',  weary  of  Whig  rule,  displayed  its  weariness  by  pre- 
ferring everywhere  Conservative  candidates.  Morpetb  was 
beaten  in  Yorkshire;  Howick  in  Northumberland;  O'Connell 
lost  his  seat  for  Dublin ;  while  the  Conservatives  succeeded 
in  wresting  from  their  opponents  two  of  the  four  seats  in 
the  City,  and  one  of  the  two  seats  in  Westminster.    The  new 

'  Hamard,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  1141. 

"  Ibid,,  vol.  xlni.  p.  6jo;  and  niL  Hi  p.  1311,    Martin's  PriiKt  Consmri, 

vol.  i.  p.  loS, 
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Parliament  assembled  at  tb^  «nd  of  August  at  once  pcocbcded 
to  declare  its  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry.  The  Govern- 
ment was  defeated  in  the  Lords  by  16S  votes  to  g6,  in'the 
Commons  by  360  votes  to  269.*  Parliament  bad,  at  last, 
spoken  with  a.  voice  to  iwhich  even  Melbourne  could  not 
refuse  to  hearken ;  and  .the  Whigs  at  once  retired  from  the 
offices  which  they  and  their  friends  liad  held  for  nearly  eleven 
years.  ■  .-r 

There  was,  however^  one  subject  which  was  occasioning  a 
little  anxiety  to  pro&^ed  politicians.  They  could  not  forget 
TKt  HoiiM-  the  singufer  episode  which  had  followed  the  resig- 
t^n^'  nation  M  Melbourne  in  1839.  Peel  had  then 
promiMd.  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  Whig  ladies  from 
Court :  the  queen  had  declared  that  their  removal  would  be 
repugnant  to  her  feelings;  and., the  Whigs,  sheltering  them- 
selves behind  their  wives,  had  returned  to  office,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  ihem,  "stronger  than  ever."^  How  was 
it  possible  to  avoid  a  similar  difficulty  in  1841?  It  was 
obviously  .undesirable  that  Peel  should  be  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice the  principle  which. he^  had  laid. down  two  years  before; 
and  at  the  same  time  no  right-thinking  man  could  wish  that 
the  queen  should  be  a^ed  to  do  anything  which  was  repug- 
nant to  her  feelings. 

If  the  position  of  the  queen  had  remained  unchanged  the 
difficulty  which  had  occurred  in  1839  might  have  recurred 
in  1841.  Happily,  however,  a  fortunate  alteration  in  the 
queen's  position  paved  the  way  for  an  arrargeraent.  In  1839 
the  queen,  living  in-sohtary  grandeur,  shrank  from  parting 
Tii.queen'j  with  the  ladies  who  wcrc  familiar  to  her.  In  1841, 
matriigt.  united  in  marriage  with  a  prince  of  her  choice, 
blessed  already  with  a  baby  daughter,  and  expecting  another 
child,  whom  later  generations,  were  to  regard  as  the  heir  to 
her  throne,  she  bad  livelier  sources  of  consolation  than  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  estimable  ladies  in  her  household. 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  who  became  the  husband  of 

iL  p.  124. 
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the  queen  in  the  beginning  of  1840,^  was  the  second  son  of 
Ernest,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and  nephew  to 
Leopold  of  Belgium  and  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  Carefuiiy 
trained  for  the  great  position  which  he  ultimately  held,  tall, 
handsome,  honest,  capable  and  discreet,  the  prince  was 
qualified  to  support  and  assist  his  wife.  His  stiff  German 
manners  did  not  commend  him  to  the  popularity  of  the 
crond ;  his  German  training  made  him  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating English  ideas  of  sovereignty.  From  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  he  desired  the  happiness  of  the  people;  but  he 
desired  that  the  people  should  derive  their  happiness,   not 

'  The  queen  was  married  to  her  couain  on  the  loih  of  Febmaty  1840,  The 
inuriage  was  Soimatiy  announced  by  the  queen  in  ber  Speech  from  the  throne 
onthei6lhof  January  1840:  "  Sinee  you  were  last  assembled  I  ha,vedeclared  my 
inleniion  of  allying  myself  in  uvirriage  with  (he  Prince  Albert  of  Saie-Cobourg 
and  Golha."  [Hansard,  vol.  li.  p.  i.)  The  Lords  insisted,  on  Wellington's 
motion,  on  inserting  ihe  word  "Protestant"  before  the  word  ■'  Prince"  in  the 
responsive  address.  Melbourne  first  resisted  the  amendmenl,  but  subsequently 
conceded  it  (Ibid.,  pp.  14,  16,  41;  Martin's  PriiKe  Consort,  vol.  L  p.  5B.) 
This  amendnient  was  not  the  only  matter  in  which  Melbourne's  Ministry 
suffered  a  check  on  the  prince's  affairs.  They  inserted  a  clause  in  a  bill, 
which  professed  only  to  provide  for  the  prince's  naturalisation,  giving  him 
precedence  next  after  the  queen.  This  was  objected  to.  and  the  ministry  had 
10  give  way.  (Ibid.,  p.  63  1  and  Hansard,  vol.  li.  p.  1079.)  They  asked  for 
a  giant  of  ,£50.000  a  year  for  him  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  after  rejecting 
a  motion  of  Hume's  to  reduce  the  grant  to  ^ai.ooo  (ibid.,  p.  611),  agreed,  on 
the  moiion  of  Colonel  Sibthorp,  to  limit  the  amount  to  ^30,000.  The  reduced 
grant  was  carried  by  a  combination  of  Tories  and  Radicals,  the  ministry  being 
beaten  upon  it  by  a6a  votes  10  ijS.  {ibid.,  p.  633.)  These  various  decision; 
naturally  produced  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  minds  both  of  queen  .ind  prince. 
The  latter,  in  writing  to  the  queen,  called  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com. 
mons  "the  truly  most  unseemly  vote."  (Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  I.  p.  64.) 
His  biagraplier  ailinits  that  they  caused  "considerable  pain  and  vexation  to 
the  queen."  (Ibid.,  p.  63.)  The  feeling  which  was  thus  occasioned  was 
partially  mitigated  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  when  Peel  consented  to 
support  a  hull  making  the  Prince  Consort  Regent  during  the  minority  of  his 
child.  (For  the  debates  on  the  bill  see  Hansard,  vol.  Iv.  p.  1074 ;  and  for 
Peel's  speech  see  ibid.,  p.  1076.)  Peel's  support  of  Ihe  bill  was  secured  on  that 
occasion  by  the  dexterous  management  of  Siockmar.  {Memoirs  of  Slockmar. 
vol.  ii.  p.  45.)  Even,  however,  after  Peel  bad  become  ininister  the  queen  still 
retained,  or  the  minister  fancied  that  she  retained,  the  adverse  feelings  which 
she  had  formed  towards  the  Tories.  "  I  know  for  certain,"  wrote  Stocknutr 
(vol.  ii.  p.  54).  "thai  Peel  does  not  yet  believe  that  be  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  queen  to  the  extent  which  he  wishes  nnd  requires.  The  prince,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  considers  as  his  friend."  All  these  things  require  to  be  remenh 
bered  in  any  impartial  consideration  of  the  crisis  of  1B41. 

VOL.  IV.  -g 
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from  themselves,  but  from  the  queen.^  Even  these  views, 
however,  were  corrected  by  the  prudent  advice  of  a  wise 
Baron  ^"^  honest  counsellor.     Baron  Stockmar  had  been 

Siockaui.  attached  to  Leopold's  household.  He  had  since 
played  a  great  though  secret  part  in  securing  his  master's 
election  to  the  throne  of  Belgium.  He  had  desired  and 
effected  the  marriage  of  Albert  of  Saxe-Cobourg  with  the 
queen.  He  had  made  the  workings  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion his  study;  he  understood  its  machinery  more  perfectly 
than  many  Englislimen ;  and  he  had  urged  the  prince  to 
become  "the  constitutional  genius  of  the  queen,"*  Acting 
on  his  advice,  the  prince,  early  in  the  summer  of  1S41, 
opened  a  negotiation  with  PeeL  He  arranged  ihat,  in  the 
event  of  Melbourne's  retirement,  three  great  Whig  ladies 
should  resign  the  situations  which  they  held  in  the  House- 
hold  of  their  own  accord.'  Their  resignations  made  it 
unnecessary  for  Peei  to  reassert  his  principle;  the  queen 
TCos  saved  from  anything  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  and  a 
grave  constitutional  dilemma  was  in  this  way  quietly  averted 
by  the  prudent  conduct  of  a  young  prince  of  twenty-two. 

The  prince's  management  removed  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  For  nearly  eleven  years 
The  Whifii  '^^  Whigs  had  held  the  reins  of  Government  in 
.t.igD.  (jjgii-  hands.     During  the  first  four  of  them  they 

had  been  under  the  presidency  of  Grey ;  their  counsels  during 
the  succeeding  seven  had  been  regulated  under  the  lead  of 
Melbourne.  Under  Grey's  guidance  the  Whig  Ministry  accom- 
plished the  most  memorable  reforms  which  are  related  in 
British  history ;  under  Melbourne's  guidance  it  accomplished 
few  great  reforms  which  had  not  been  initiated  under  Grey. 
The  heroic  measures  which  the  Whigs  promoted  under  Grey  lost 
them  the  support  of  their  more  timid  followers.  The  constant 
concessions  which  emasculated  their  policy  under  Melbourne 
estranged  from  them  earnest  reformers.     The  history  of  the 

1  See  his  lelter  10  Che  queen  on  her  accession  in  Martin's  Prince  Consort, 
Kil.  I  p.  35 ;  Had  cT.  Iiis  desire  lo  increase  tbe  influence  of  the  Crown  in  ibid., 
P-  3*5- 
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Whigs  under  Grey  thus  becomes  a  chronicle  of  great  successes; 
their  history  under  Melbourne  is  a  story  of  great  compromises. 
There  are  few  things  more  exhilarating  in  history  than  the 
annals  of  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  under  the  one  minister ; 
there  are  few  things  more  disheartening  than  the  story  of  their 
decline  and  fall  under  the  other.  Under  Grey  the  Whigs 
lost  their  popularity,  but  they  retained  their  credit.  Under 
Melbourne  they  lost  their  credit  without  recovering  their 
popularity. 

The  distinction  which  can  thus  be  traced  between  the  policy 
of  the  Whigs  under  Grey  and  their  policy  under  Melbourne 
was  mainly  due  to  the  difference  between  the  char-  Thtchm. 
aciers  of  the  two  ministers.  Grey  was  earnest  in  J^°^ 
all  that  he  undertook ;  office  was,  in  his  eyes,  only  MeiboHtm. 
desirable  because  it  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  reforms 
which  he  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  country.  He  would 
have  scorned  place  without  power,  and  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  principle  for  expediency.  Melbourne,  on 
the  contrary,  had  an  easier  temperament  He  always  advo- 
cated Liberal  measures;  in  some  respects  his  Liberalism  was 
sounder  and  truer  than  Grey's,  Unlike  Grey,  however, 
Melbourne  could  never  see  why  an  abuse  which  had  been 
uncorrected  for  generations  should  not  be  permitted  to  last 
for  another  year.  If  Lyndhurst  would  only  let  him  strike 
some  monopoly  to  the  dust,  so  much  the  belter  for  mankind. 
If  Lyndhurst  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  the  measure 
which  was  lost  to-day  could  be  reproduced  to-morrow;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  Melbourne,  without  much  regret  for  the 
lost  opportunity  in  the  past,  without  much  thought  for  the 
coming  opportunity  in  the  future,  could  seek  in  the  society 
of  his  booki,  his  friends,  or  his  queen,  relaxation  from  all  his 
cares,  and  perhaps  marvel  at  the  freaks  of  fortune,  which  had 
placed  him,  qualified  as  he  was  to  shine  in  almost  every 
station  of  hfe,  in  tlie  solitary  position  for  which  nature  had 
disquahfied  him. 

The  character  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  reflected  in  his 
Administration.     He  obtained  office  by  the  assertion  of  a 
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great  principle:  AfleT  three  years  of  office  the  great  principle 
was  shunted  into  a  siding.  In  office  he  asserted  the  para- 
mount necessity  for  another  great  reform.  After  five  years' 
labour  the  new  reform  was  whittled  away  till  it  bore  no  trace 
of  its  original  shape  and  proportions.  He  advocated,  in  office, 
the  glorious  principles  of  self-govemraent ;  and  he  introduced 
autocracy  into  Canada,  and  wished  to  introduce  it  into  Jamaica, 
His  conduct  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  his  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Municipal  Bill,  his  West  Indian  policy,  his  Canadian  policy, 
exposed  him  to  sharp  rebukes  from  men,  not  more  libera!,  but 
more  earnest,  than  himself.  Like  Gallio,  Melbourne  cared  for 
none  of  those  things.  During  liis  whole  tenure  of  office  be  was 
constantly  asserting  Liberal  maxims  and  constantly  abandon- 
ing tbem.  It  was  said,  afterwards,  of  his  successor,  that  a 
sound  Conservative  Government  implied  Tory  men  and  Whig 
measures.  It  would  have  been  much  more  true  to  have  said 
of  Melbourne  that  his  Administration  consisted  of  Whig  men 
and  Tory  measures. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  FROM  1830  TO  1S41. 

The  internal  history  of  a  nation  has  frequently  no  direcc  con- 
nection with  its  foreign  policy.  Domestic  politics  are  watched 
with  anxiety  by  the  people;  the  management  of  Fo™gn 
foreign  affairs  is  usually  delegated  to  their  rulers  or  '"'''^' 
professed  politicians.  Monarchs  and  their  advisers  are  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  the  iiction  that  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  are  incapable  of  appreciating  delicate  negotiations  with 
other  countries ;  and  the  people,  intent  on  their  own  concerns, 
often  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion,  and  find  themselves,  in 
consequence,  occasionally  committed  to  a  policy  which  they 
disapprove,  and  to  an  expenditure  which  quickens  their  under- 
standing. On  such  occasions  the  people  show  no  hesitation 
in  forming  decisive  opinions  on  the  nicest  matters.  Foreign 
policy  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  becomes  the 
cause  of  the  making  and  unmaking  of  ministries, 

A  great  many  circumstances  interested  the  British  nation 
in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs  during  the  whole  period  of 
Whig  supremacy.  The  Whigs  owed  their  accession  to  office 
in  1830  to  a  revolutionary  wave  of  thought  which  was  sweep- 
ing over  the  Continent  Europe  was  throwing  off  the  yoke 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  it  in  1815.  The  Allies,  in 
conquering  France,  had  fancied  that  they  had  destroyed  the 
Idea  which  had  given  France  her  energy.  Ignorant  of  history, 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  failures  of  greater  men  than 
themselves  in  the  same  field.  The  man  dies ;  but  the  Idea 
lives.  The  death  of  the  man  frequently  gives  new  life  to  the 
Idea.  The  Revolution  of  1789  had  been  due  to  the  new 
Idea  that  governments  only  exist  for  the  people;  and  all  the 
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bayonets  of  all  the  autocrats  had  been  unable  to  eratHcate  it. 
French  soldiers  at  Madrid,  Austrian  armies  at  Alessandria  and 
Naples,  temporarily  prevented  its  spread.  But  the  Idea  was 
still  living  in  the  hearts  of  prostrate  nationalities.  While 
despotism  was  priding  itself  on  its  successes  wise  men  saw 
the  shadow  of  its  coming  fall.  Autocracy  partly  depended  on 
the  tolerance  of  the  Western  Powers  ;  and  it  lost  the  assistance 
of  Britain  on  the  death  of  Castlereagh  :  it  was  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  France  by  the  Revolution  of  July. 

The  effect  of  the  Revolution  of  July  on  other  nationalities 
has  already  been  related  in  this  history.  Europe  was  shaken 
The  Revaiu-  ^^  ^^^  centre,  and  autocracy  staggered  under  the 
tion  of  July,  upristtig  of  [he  forces  which  it  had  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing.  Polantl,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
felt  the  force  of  the  new  movemenl  which  had  originated  in 
France.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  occupied  with  the  task 
of  crushing  their  own  people,  had  no  bayonets  to  spare  to 
maintain  the  arrangements  of  1815.  Unable  to  resist  the 
march  of  events,  they  were  obliged  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Wellington,  and  to  recognise  Louis  Philippe.  Unable  to  deny 
the  inability  of  the  House  of  Orange  to  subdue  the  Belgian 
revolution,  they  were  driven  to  agree  to  a  Conference  in 
London,  at  which  the  future  position  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
could  be  determined.  The  settlement  of  1815  had  obviously 
received  an  irremediable  blow.  In  one  part  of  Europe  nation- 
alities had  proved  too  strong  for  their  rulers.  The  King  of 
France  had  been  succeeded  by  the  King  of  the  French ;  the 
flag  of  Holland  no  longer  waved  over  the  cities  of  Belgium, 

All  Europe  was  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  Belgian 
question.  The  main  reason  which  had  suggested  the  union 
of  Belgium  with  Holland  was  the  desire  to  erect  a  strong 
barrier  against  French  ambition.  The  southern  frontier  of 
Belgium  had  been  carefully  fortified,  at  the  cost  of  the  Allies, 
TheposiiioB  Under  the  supervision  of  Wellington.  A  Power, 
of  Belgium.  ^f,ich  Commanded  the  joint  resources  of  Holland 
and  Belgium,  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  holding  these 
fortresses  against  France.     The  potentates  who  had  agreed  to 
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the  Peace  of  Paris  could  not  be  expected  to  approve  the 
events  which  were  depriving  these  fortresses  of  their  utility, 
The  great  general  whose  skill  had  baffled  Napoleon,  and  who 
had  become  Prime  Minister  of  Britain,  could  not  be  expected 
to  like  an  arrangement  which  was  effacing  the  chief  work  of 
his  lifetime.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  summoning  of  a 
Conference  assembled  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Holland ; 
but  the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  and  the  Tory  Ministry  of 
Britain  entered  it  with  the  avowed  intention  of  preserving  in 
some  shape  or  other  the  union  of  the  United  Provinces,'  The 
Butch  Government,  indeed,  thinking  that  nothing  but  the 
assistance  of  a  British  contingent  could  preserve  the  union, 
applied  to  Aberdeen  for  troops.  The  Tory  Cabinet,  Abcrdwn 
however,  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  despatch  ^[™'^p, 
of  a  British  army  to  Belgium  was  not  the  best  means  '"  Belgium. 
of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  Instead  of  assenting  to 
the  application  it  hastened  the  meeting  of  the  London  Con 
ference.  The  Conference  at  once  concluded  an  armistice 
between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
the  quiet  consideration  of  the  differences  which  had  arisen 
between  them.* 

So  far  the  negotiations  had  occasioned  little  difference  of 
opinion.     Before    they   advanced    another    stage    Wellington 
was  defeated  on  the  Civil  List ;  Grey's  Ministry  succeeded  to 
power ;  and  Palmerston   replaced  Aberdeen  at  the 
Foreign  Office.     No  man  was  ever  gifted  by  nature    rortign 
with  happier  qualifications  for  the  post  of  Foreign       """"■ 
Minister.     Fond  of  society,  formed  to  shine  in  it,  his  admirable 

'  WJlliam  IV.  nas  advised  to  say  :  •'  I  lament  ttiat  the  enlightened  adminis- 
tration  o(  the  king  should  not  l^ve  preserved  his  dominions  Iram  revolt." 
And  again  :  "  I  urn  endeavouring,  in  coneott  wiih  my  allies,  to  devise  sucb 
means  of  resloring  imnquillily  as  may  be  compaiible  wiih  ihe  welfare  and 
good  Bovemmeni  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  future  security  of  other  Suiei," 
If/antant,  vol,  i.  p.  9.)  And  Wellingtoa  afterwards  avowed  tbat,  during  bis 
ministry,  the  business  of  our  representative  at  [he  Confetenee  bad  been  to  laka 
care  of  the  interests  of  HoUani     Ihid.,  vol.  iiv.  p.  laj. 

*  The  application  of  the  Dutch  Government  for  troops  is  in  Sla^  Papers, 
»oL  wx.  p.  656.  Lord  Aberdeen's  reftwal,  ibid.,  p.  659.  For  the  armistlc* 
lee  ibid.,  vol,  xviiL  p.  738. 
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sociiil  qualities  commended  him  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
the  representatives  of  foreign  courts.  His  pleasant,  cheerful 
temper,  which  assured  him  a  hearty  welcome  in  every  drawing- 
room,  made  some  people  overlook  the  higher  qualities  which 
fitted  him  for  his  office.  People  refused  to  believe  that  the 
gay  Irish  peer,  who  was  the  delight  of  society,  could  have  time 
or  capacity  to  spare  for  the  routine  duties  of  his  department 
The  Foreign  Office,  when  he  entered  it,  was  agitated  by  the 
events  of  the  previous  summer.  Ail  its  traditions  were 
opposed  to  the  impending  separation  of  the  United  Nether- 
EiciMment  '^"*^^-  ^"  '**  suspicions  Were  aroused  by  the  attitude 
inEn|(]Kiid     of  the  Liberal  party  in  France.     Many  Frenchmen 

longed  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  burgesses 
of  Brussels,  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  rectifying  the 
northern  frontier  of  their  own  territory ;  and  official  English- 
men were,  of  course,  determined  to  prevent  the  irruption  of 
a  single  French  battalion  into  Belgium.  There  was,  however, 
a  large  party  in  England  which  recoiled  from  the  notion 
of  a  war  with  France  under  I.ouis  Pbiiippe.  France  had 
apparently  entered  on  a  new  path,  in  which  Liberal  politicians 
might  properly  assist  her ;  and,  instead  of  pursuing  their 
ancient  rivalry,  France  and  England  might  join  to  resist  the 
autocracy  of  other  Powers.  These  views  were  shared  by  Louis 
Philippe ;  they  were  hardly  appreciated  by  the  French  nation. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  cause  of  peace,  the  French  were 
Svm  ih  flattered  at  the  sympathy  which  the  events  of  July 
wSih  ihe        had  excited  in  England,  and  were  ready  to  repose 

unbounded  confidence  in  the  sovereign  of  their 
choice;  and  thus,  in  the  epigrammatic  language  of  a  French 
historian,  "  L'Angleterre,  anim^e  pour  la  France  d'une  vive 
sympathie,  y  poussait  ses  ministres ;  la  France  bien  qu'un  peu 
surprise,  y  suivait  son  Roi."i 

The  understanding  which  was  thus  established  between  the 

two  countries  was  happily  promoted  by  the  exertions  of  the 

distinguished  statesman  whom  Louis  Philippe  had  the  wisdom 

to  send  as  his  representative  to  London.     Talleyrand  is  one 

1  Guiiot'i  Mimairrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  s6j, 
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of  the  few  persons  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence 
by  their  skill  in  diplomacy.  The  diplomatic  profes- 
Eion  seems,  indeed,  singularly  adapted  for  the  pro-  minisierin 
duction  of  but  third  or  fourth  rate  men;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  name  a  single  member  of  it  who,  trained 
in  the  service,  has  attained  distinction.  Noble  by  birth,  an 
ecclesiastic  by  profession,  a  reformer  by  conviction,  Talleyrand 
won  his  reputation  by  assailing  the  order  from  which  he  had 
sprung,  and  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen.  He  had 
been  identified  with  the  successes  of  the  Revolution ;  he  had 
held  the  first  place  under  Napoleon  in  the  Empire ;  he  had 
advised  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814;  he  had  re- 
commended the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1830.  He  had 
thus  played  a  distinguished  part  in  promoting  every  govern- 
ment which  had  controlled  the  destinies  of  France  for  forty 
years.  He  had  helped  to  change  dynasties  mote  frequently 
than  the  King  Maker,  and  he  had  avoided  the  fate  of  Warwick. 

Talleyrand  had  many  personal  friends  In  England,  His 
appointment  as  French  Minister  at  London  was  received  with 
a  chorus  of  approbation  by  the  English  press.'  On  personal 
grounds  it  was  his  interest  to  maintain  the  good  impression 
which  he  had  thus  made.  But  he  had  the  sagacity  also  to 
see  that  peace  was  essential  to  the  Government  of  July,  and 
that  peace  could  only  be  secured  by  intimate  relations  with 
England.^  Irresponsible  agitators  in  his  own  country 
were  clamouring  for  the  annexation  of  Belgium.  loprtseive 
Talleyrand  refused  to  listen  to  their  clamour.  He,  ''""" 
probably,  regarded  war  as  a  clumsy  contrivance  which  it  was 
the  business  of  a  diplomatist  to  avoid.  The  diplomatist  who 
had  held  his  own  against  Mettetnich  and  Castlereagh,  backed 
by  the  legions  of  Wellington  and  Alexander,  could  hardly 
shrink  from  a  contest  with  an  inexperienced  statesman  like 
Palmerston,  the  minister  of  a  nation  which  had  just  sacrificed 
tlie  efficiency  of  the  services  on  the  altar  of  economy. 

The  first  negotiations  were  easy.     Palmerston  and  Talley- 
rand both  decided  on  regarding  "the  absolute  and  entire 
1  GuUot's  M/moires,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  •  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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separation  of  Belgium  from  Hol'and  ....  an  established 

itm  iDd«-  ^'^^  *  •  •  'feversible  fact." '  ITie  Conference, 
pendmce  adopUng  these  views,  decided,  on  the  aoth  of 
■cdipitd  December,  on  discussing  the  arrangements  which 
Loiidon  were    necessary    to    secure    the    independence    of 

neenct.  ggigj^^j  g^d  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,' 
Ic  at  once  became  evident  that  it  was  easier  to  agree  on 
the  preliminary  principle  that  Belgium  should  be  separated 
from  Holland  than  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the 
separation  should  be  effected.  There  were  tliree  points  which 
it  was  necessary  to  settle.  The  territory  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands had  to  be  apportioned  to  the  two  countries;  the  debt 
which  was  borne  by  both  had  to  be  divided  between  them  ; 
and  some  prince  had  to  be  chosen  for  the  Belgian  throne. 
The  King  of  Holland  secretly  hoped  that  the  Belgians  would 
offer  the  throne  to  his  own  son  ;  ambitious  Frenchmen,  on 
the  contrary,  desired  the  election  of  a  French  prince.  The 
arrangement  of  tlie  territorial  limits  of  the  two  countries  con- 
stituted another  difficulty.  Apparently  the  Conference  had 
only  to  revert  to  the  status  guo  in  1 790 ;  to  give  Holland  all 
the  provinces  which  belonged  to  her  in  that  year,  and  to 
cede  to  Belgium  the  remainder.  This  principle,  however, 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
Luxemburg  belonged  to  the  King  of  Holland,  but 
of  LiHS'tm'.''"    it  was  no  part  of  Holland-      It  had  been  ceded 

''■  to  its  king  in  1814  in  exchange  for  the  hereditary 

States  which  he  had  held  in  Germany  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Nassau,  and  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.' 
Geographically,  however,  Luxemburg  had  no  connection  with 
Holland.  Kace,  language,  and  interest  made  its  inhabitants 
gravitate  towards  Belgium.  A  great  part  of  the  Duchy  was  in 
the  occupation  of  Belgian  troops ;  and  it  was  at  once  evident 
that,  while  Holland  was  unlikely  to  assent  to  the  cession  of 
the  Duchy,  the  Belgians  would  oppose  its  continued  connection 
with  the  Dutch. 

1  stale  Papen,  voL  rii.  p.  784- 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  V 
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Palmerston  thought  that  Luxemburg  should  be  united  with 
Belgium ;  and  that,  if  Holland  were  willing  to  cede  it,  the 
Belgians  might  consent  to  place  the  Prince  of  Orange  on 
the  throne.  Talleyrand,  on  the  contrary,  objected  to  the 
union  of  Luxemburg  with  Belgium.  Luxemburg  had  been 
a  prize  which  Frenchmen  had  coveted  for  centuries.  The 
possession  of  Luxemburg  strengthened  the  French  frontier; 
its  appropriation  to  another  country  deranged  the  boundary 
of  France.  Holland  and  Belgium  were  quarrelling  over  the 
province.  Could  not  their  quarrel  be  determined  by  hand- 
ing it  over  to  Louis  Philippe?  If  this  were  impossible, 
could  not  the  French  frontier  be  rectified  by  the  cession 
of  the  adjacent  towns  of  Philippeville  and  Marienburg?^ 
Horace  never  yearned  more  longingly  to  round  off  his  farm 
than  Talleyrand  desired  to  improve  the  northern  boundaries 
of  his  own  country.  These  rival  views  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise. The  Conference  decided  that  Holland  should 
retain  the  territories  which  she  possessed  in  1790;  that 
Belgium  should  receive  the  remainder ;  that  Luxemburg, 
"possdd^  h  un  litre  different  par  les  Princes  de  la  Maison 
de  Nassau,"  should  remain  part  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. These  and  other  stipulations,  embodied  in  .rhtQ^ 
eighteen  articles,  received  the  assent  of  ail  the  f^r'nc" 
members  of  the  Conference  on  the  aoih  and  ayth  eighietn 
of  January  1831.^  Three  weeks  afterwards  (on 
the  iSth  of  February)  tiie  Dutch  Plenipotentiaries  formally 
assented  to  the  decision  of  the  Conference.^ 

The  adhesion  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  the  terms  of 
separation  did  not,  however,  materially  advance  the  labours 
of  the  Conference.     The  Belgians  refused  to  accept         . 
the  conditions  which  the  Conference  had  adopted,    nrinH  ihs 
and  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  own  views  of  inde- 
pendence by  electing  a  sovereign.     In  such  a  choice  it  was 
obviously  their  interest  to  conciliate  France,    The  majority 
of  the   National   Congress   was   consequently  in   favour  of 

'  lUd..  p.  779. 
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placing  on  the  throne  of  Belgium  a  prince  who  would  be 

agreeable  to  the  French  people.  Among  the  many  candidates 
for  the  vacant  crown  was  the  Due  de  Leuchtenbur^,  the  son 
of  Eugene  Beauharnois,  and  the  near  relative  of  Napoleon. 
The  choice  of  the  Due,  however  pleasing  to  the  French 
nation,  was,  of  course,  distasteful  to  the  French  Court. 
Louis  Philippe  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  selection 
"would  be  the  most  disagreeable  to  France,  and  the  least 
favourable  to  the  tranquillity  and  independence  of  the 
Belgians;"  and  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers  in 
London  formally  agreed  that  ihe  Due  should  not  be  recog- 
nised by  any  of  the  States  which  they  represenied.'  It 
became  necessary  for  Belgium  to  give  up  the  candidate 
who  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  French  people: 
it  was  still  possible  for  her  to  select  a  candidate  agreeable 
to  the  French  Court,  A  large  party  in  the  Belgian  Congress 
was  anxious  to  choose  the  Due  de  Nemours,  the  second  son 
of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  Talleyrand  consulted  Palmerslon 
upon  the  consequences  of  the  Prince's  selection.  Palmerston 
at  once  replied  that  the  election  of  the  Due  would  be  regarded 
by  the  British  Government  as  equivalent  to  a  union  between 
Belgium  and  France,  and  prevailed  on  the  Conference  to 
agree  to  a  protocol  pledging  ah  the  five  Great  Powers  to 
reject  as  sovereign  of  Belgium  any  member  of  the  ruling 
families  of  any  one  of  them.*  Before  the  decision  of  the 
Conference  was  known  in  Brussels  the  National  Congress  had 
Thiihrone  'oi'™^lly  elected  Ncmours.  The  French  Govern- 
"ff^™"  "is"^')  dazzled  by  the  offer,  was  for  four-and-twenty 
the  Due  da  hours  Inclined  to  brave  the  consequences  of  accept- 
euiQuni,  .^^  .^^  j^^  resolution  was  shaken  on  learning  that 
the  British  Cabinet  had  decided  on  making  Nemours'  accept- 
ance of  the  throne  a  ground  of  war.*     Louis  Philipcte 

>t.d  KfUKd.  ,  J    .        •   1     .V  fi^ 

was  not  prepared  to  risk  the  consequences  of  a  war 
with  Britain  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  doubtful  advantage  of 

'  State  Papers,  vol.  iviii.  p.  773. 
»  Patmersten,  vol.  ii.  p.  35.     Slate  Papers,  vol  I 
took  the  protocol  ad  referendum.  •  Palmenlo 
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an  unsteady  tlirone  for  his  second  son,  and  with  many  smooth 
phrases  refused  the  offer.' 

Louis  Philippe,  however,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  gratified 
at  the  evident  desire  which  the  Belgians  had  manifested  to 
please  his  people  and  himself.  The  French  people  loudly 
declared  that  Belgium  had  been  sacrificed;  and  the  French 
Government,  impressed  by  the  feeling  excited  in  France, 
thought  of  placing  a  nephew  of  Louis  Philippe's,  in;,a,(o„ 
a  Neapolitan  prince,  on  the  throne  of  Belgium,  ""F™""^ 
and  marrying  hira  to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  French. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  threw  upon  Talleyrand  the  blame  of 
assenting  to  the  decisions  of  the  London  Conference;  it 
formally  declared  that  the  protocols  to  which  the  Conference 
had  agreed  were  too  vague  to  justify  their  adoption  ;  it  urged 
their  modification  by  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  Luxemburg 
to  Belgium ;  it  proposed  a  redistribution  of  the  debt  of  the 
United  Netherlands ;  ^  and  it  backed  up  its  representations  by 
making  almost  open  arrangements  for  war.*  The  good  under- 
standing established  between  France  and  England  was  thus 
dissolved.  The  relations  between  the  British  and  French 
Governments  became  strained ;  and  war  between  France  and 
Britain,  with  all  its  miserable  consequences  to  these  Powers 
and  the  world,  became  every  day  a  more  probable  contingency. 

War  was,  in  the  first  instance,  averted  by  the  moderation  of 
Talleyrand.  His  great  reputation  enabled  him  to  maintaia 
a  pacific  policy  almost  in  opposition  to  his  instruc- 
tions.* Talleyrand,  however,  could  not  have  long  iheFimch 
continued  to  resist  the  decisions  of  the  violent  party  ™""T' 
in  the  French  Government  if  a  crisis  had  not  occurred  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  French  Ministry.  Louis  Philippe,  on  his 
first  accession  to  the  throne,  had  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
representatives  of  almost  every  school  of  political  thought  in 
one  Cabinet  But  the  experiment  soon  failed.  One  party 
in  the  Cabinet  endeavoured  to  terminate  the  anarchical  ideas 
1  The  terms  of  the  ofluiaiid  of  the  refusal  will  tie  fouad  in  Gaizot'i  if fwmrei, 
TOl.  ii.  p.  494. 

*  See  Sebajitiani'3  despatch,  S/a/i  Papers,  vol  xviiL  p.  786. 

*  Palmtrtttn,  vol.  iU  p.  41.  *  Ibid.,  p.  46, 
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which  had  been  the  inevitable  result  of  the  Revolution  of 
July ;  another  party  was  in  favour  of  conciliating  the  mob, 
which  was  loudly  demanding  extreme  measures  at  home  and 
the  support  of  revolution  abroad.  The  divisions  which  thus 
distracted  the  ministry  became  much  more  apparent  at  the 
trial  of  Polignac  and  his  colleagues  for  the  conduct  which 
had  produced  the  Revolution  of  July.  The  populace,  furious 
with  the  ministers  who  had  signed  the  Ordonnances,  clamoured 
for  their  blood ;  and  the  moderate  members  of  the  Cabinet 
conceived  that  their  colleagues  would  be  better  able  to  resist 
the  clamour  if  they  themselves  retired  from  the  Council 
chamber.  The  Due  de  Broglie  accordingly  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Council,  and  was  replaced  by  Monsieur 
Laffitte;  Marshal  Maison  retired  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
was  replaced  by  General  Sehastiani ;  and  Monsieur  Guizot 
resigned  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Monsieur  Montalivet  The  Laffitte  Administration 
AdminiKiB-  Succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of  Polignac  and  his 
"°°'  colleagues.     It  failed  in  moderating  the  passions  of 

the  populace.  Tumults  broke  out  in  Paris;  they  attained 
lamentable  proportions  in  February  183 1.  The  populace 
interrupted  a  service  held  to  commemorate  tlie  anniversary 
of  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  sacked  the  church  of 
Saint  Germain  i'Auxerrois,  pillaged  the  a rchi episcopal  palace 
of  Paris,  and  attacked  religious  edifices  in  other  towns. 
Shocked  by  these  excesses,  and  alarmed  at  the  weakness  of 
o^i^lir  ^'^^  ministry  which  tolerated  them,  the  party  of 
«i?™da  order  rallied  to  the  support  of  good  government 
Laffiiifc  The  Latfiite  Administration  resigned;  and,  on  the 
13th  of  March  1831,  Casimir  P^rier  became  Prime  Minister 
of  France.^ 

Casimir  P^rier  was  resolved  on  repressing  disorder  at  home  ; 
he  was  determined  to  maintain  peace  abroad.  Order  had  been 
violently  interrupted  under  the  weak  and  vacillating  rule  of  his 
predecessor.  Peace  had  been  rudely  threatened  by  the  inter- 
ference 0/  the  Foreign  Office  with  Talleyrand.  Sehastiani 
>  For  tliese  ei'CDts  see  Guiiot's  Mtmeirts,  vol.  iL  pp.  136-179. 
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retained  under  P6ticr  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister  which  he 
had  held  under  LafEtte.  But  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office 
at  once  underwent  a  radical  change.  Under  Laffitte  h^  adhtns 
the  French  Government  had  formally  objected  to  the  don^coofer- 
an-angements  which  had  been  made  by  the  Confer-  '"'^ 
ence  ia  January;  under  P^rier,  Talleyrand  was  at  once  instructed 
to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  chetn. 

A  change  in  the  composition  of  the  French  Ministry  had 
terminated  the  prospects  of  war  between  France  and  England. 
The  five  Powers  decided  that  the  articles  on  which  they  had 
already  agreed,  and  which  related  to  the  territorial  divisions, 
should  be  deemed  irrevocable;  and  that  Leigium  should  be 
informed  that  she  would  he  recognised  by  none  of  the  five 
Powers  except  on  these  conditions.'  The  representatives  of 
the  five  Powers  resolved  on  despatching  this  ulti-  ^^_  _,_, 
matum  on  the  17th  of  April:^  they  gave  the 
Belgians  till  the  ist  of  June  to  deliberate  upon 
it.  If  the  iases  de  siparation,  as  the  articles  were  called, 
were  not  accepted  by  that  day,  the  five  Powers  would  suspend 
all  relations  with  the  temporary  Government  of  Belgium.' 

The  decision  had  scarcely  been  pronounced  before  an  effort 
was  made  to  modify  it.  Lord  Ponsonby,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Grey,  had  been  appointed  British  Charg^  d' Affaires  at  Brussels. 
Coming  over  to  London  in  May,  he  told  the  Conference  that 
the  chances  of  an  agreement  would  be  improved  if  Belgium 
were  allowed  to  obtain  even  i  litre  onireux  possession  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Ponsonby  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Brussels  and  assure  the  Belgian  Government  that  the  five 
Powers  would  open  a  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Holland, 
"  in  order  to  secure  if  possible  to  Belgium,  for  a  just  compensa- 
tion, the  possession  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  pre- 

'  The  adberence  of  France  will  be  found  in  State  Papers,  vol.  xviiL  p.  793. 
Il  was  directlydue  to  Wrier's  good  offices.  Palmerstm.  vol  il.  p.  66,  Krier, 
ia  ihe  first  instance,  tiowever,  sounded  Lord  Granville,  the  British  Minister 
at  Paris,  upon  the  possibiliiv  of  obcaining  Boullion  for  France;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  urged  the  point  pertinaciously.  Palmirstim.  vol  ii,  p.  60. 
Sebastiani  urged  the  union  still  more  forciMy  afterwards,  but  received  na 
encouragement  from  Talleyrand.     Ibid.,  p.  61. 

'  Statt  Papers,  vol.  rviiL  p,  795.  '  Ibid.,  p.  797. 
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serving  always  its  relations  to  the  Germanic  Confederation."  • 
Ponsonby,  anxious  to  promote  the  success  of  !iis  negotiation, 
exceeded  his  instructions,  and  assured  the  Belgians  that,  if 
they  would  only  assent  to  the  iases  de  separation,  the  Confer- 
ence  would  assist  them  by  its  powerful  mediation  to  obtain 
"the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  by  a  treaty  and  for  an  equi- 
table indemnity."'  Ponsonby's  letter,  published  in  all  the 
newspapers,  elicited  a  warm  remonstrance  from  the  Dutch 
Government ;  and  Ponsonby  was  recalled."  The  ist  of  June 
having  passed,  and  Belgium  having  failed  to  accept  the  bases 
de  separation,  diplomatic  relations  with  Brussels  were  formally 
suspended. 

Yet  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  did  not  interfere 
with  the  cause  of  Belgium.  The  wiser  Belgians  were  gradually 
concluding  that  the  independence  of  their  country  could  r.ot 
be  effected  without  the  assistance  of  a  recognised  sovereign. 
They  had,  indeed,  already  appointed  a  distinguished  country- 
man of  their  own  Regent  j*  but  the  Regent,  exercising  only 
a  temporary  and  provisional  authority,  was  unable  to  speak  to 
foreign  Powers  with  the  weight  attaching  to  the  representa- 
tive of  a  duly  recognised  sovereign.  A  king,  therefore,  was 
necessary  for  Belgium  ;  and,  as  Leuchtenburg  was  impossible, 
Nemours  unavailable,  and  all  the  members  of  ail  the  reign- 
ing families  in  Austria,  France,  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
forbidden,  the  choice  of  the  Belgian  nation  was  obviously 
narrowed.  There  was,  however,  one  prince  whose  qualifica- 
j^  ,j  tions  for  the  post  could  hardly  be  ignored.  Leopold 
of  Smo-  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  the  widowed  husband  of  Charlotte 
of  England,  had  been  offered  and  had  accepted  the 
Greek  throne  in  the  preceding  year.  After  his  acceptance  of 
it,  however,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  the  narrow 
limits  in  which  Aberdeen  was   bent  on  confining  the   new 

1  Slate  Fapen,  voL  ivlii.  p.  798. 

>  Ibid,,  YoL  xii.  p.  86a  ;  and  cf.  ibid. ,  p.  808. 

*  Ibid,,  vol,  iviii.  p.  Boo.  The  broiherB-in-law 
suffer  from  diplomalic  changes,  Ponsonby  was 
Hi  Naples. 

*  For  the  decree  appoiotiag  a  Regent  see  ibid.,  p.  1397. 
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kingdom  would  make  the  sovereignty  of  it  distasteful  to  any 
man  of  honour.  He  struggled  hard  to  obtain  more  generous 
terms  for  his  would-be  subjects.  Aberdeen  refused,  and 
hardly  took  the  trouble  to  couch  his  refusal  in  terms  of 
common  courtesy.^  Leopold,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain 
generous  terms  for  the  Greeks,  declined  the  crown.*  His 
refusal  left  him  free  for  the  new  kingdom  which  was  anxiously 
searching  for  a  sovereign, 

Leopold's  refusal  of   the  Greek    crown    gained   for  him 
nothing  but  abuse  from  contemporary  statesmen.    They  could 
not  understand  a  prince  who  had  once  resolved  to    „ 
occupy  a  throne  receding  from  his  purpose.     They     Kingof  iho 
thought  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith,  of  irresolu- 
tion, of  cowardice,  and  they  declared  that  a  man  of  so  weak 
a  character  was  "  totally  unfit  to  play  a  bold  part  in  life."  ^ 
Leopold,  however,  had  gained  one  great  advantage  from  the 
negotiation :    he  saw    clearly  that  his  embarrassments  had 
arisen  from  his  uncondiuonal  acceptance  of  the  throne,  and 
that  his  attempts   at   negotiation   ought   to   have   preceded 
instead   of    following   his   promise    to   rule.      The   po,^„,|„ 
experience  which   he   had    thus    gained  in   1830  Pienipm«i- 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  1831,     Chosen  by  the  coiiiider  tin 
Belgians  for  the  vacant  throne,  and  approved  by 
the  representatives   of  the  five    Powers,  he  steadily  refused 
to  accept  the  crown  till  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
Conference  and  the  pTorisional  Government  at  Brussels  had 
been  definitely  arranged* 

Leopold's  decision  brought  matters  to  an  issue.  The  best 
chance  of  settling  the  Belgian  question  lay  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  throne ;  and,  as  Leopold  declined  to  accept  the  throne 
till  the  Conference  had  n:iade  terms  with  the  Belgians,  and  as 
Belgium  refused  to  accept  the  eighteen  articles,  the  Conference 

tentioD  wbaterer  ot  negotialii^  with  your  Royal 
inple  acceptance  of  tbcii  proposal,  and  would 
t  conditional  acceptance  as  a  virtoal  refusal."    Slociinar,  voL  i. 
).  97.  *  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

»  IWd.,  pp.  110, 113. 

*  PalmerstoH,  voL  ii.  p.  77,     Stvcimar,  voL  L  p.  153. 
VOL.  IV, 
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was  compelled  to  reconsider  Its  conditions.  Throughout  the 
month  of  June  an  informal  negotiation  ^as  conducted  for 
iTmightMii  ^^^"  modification.  This  negotiation  resulted  in  the 
"wf^d"     """^^  important  consequences.     The  five  Powers 

decided  on  substituting  new  terms  for  the  eighteen 
articles  which  they  had  drawn  up  in  January.^  In  January 
they  had  detennined  tliat  Luxemburg,  "posse'd^  k  un  titie 
different  par  les  Princes  de  la  Maison  de  Nassau,"  should 
continue  to  form  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  In 
June,  they  pledged  themselves  to  use  their  best  enileavours 
to  maintain  the  status  fut>  in  Luxemburg  during  tlie  progress 
of  the  negotiations  which  the  sovereign  of  Belgium  would 
open,  on  the  subject  of  the  Duchy,  with  the  King  of  ffie 
Netherlands  and  the  Germanic  Confederation.  In  January 
they  had  determined  that  Belgium  should  bear  rather  more 
than  one-half  of  the  debt  of  the  United  Netherlands;  in 
June  they  simply  contented  themselves  by  assigning  to  each 
country  the  share  of  the  debt  which  belonged  to  it  before 
the  union,  and  by  declaring  that  the  debt  contracted  since 
1814  should  be  divided  in  a  just  proportion  between  them. 
In  addition  to  these  concessions,  the  Conference  decided 
that  "an  amicable  arrangement  should  be  concluded  re- 
specting Maestricht,  a  town  which  intercepted  the  direct 
traffic  between  Antwerp  and  the  Rhine,  and  which  had  been 
assigned  in  the  original  articles  to  Holland.  These  resolutions, 
again  embodied  in  eighteen  articles,  were  adopted  by  the 
Conference  on  the  26th  of  June.  On  the  same  day  Leopold 
j^^  declared  his  readiness  to  accept  the  throne,  pro- 

sccepu  the     vided  that  the  Parliament  of  Belgium  accepted  the 

articles.  The  Belgian  Parliament,  after  a  keen 
debate,  accepted  the  articles  on  the  9th  of  July;'  and,  on  the 

1  For  Ihe  new  articles  see  Sfait  Paftrs,  voL  iviii.  p.  803.  A  Imnslalion, 
vbich  is  in  realit;  rather  a  sunimaTy  thnn  n  translsiion,  is  in  Ann.  Xeg,,  1631, 
Chron,,  p.  3B3.  The  Ann.  Rtg..  ediled  by  a  Toiy,  deelared  (ibid.,  HiSL,  p. 
399)  that  the  Conference  withdrew  iu  declantlion  thai  LuiembuTg  bc-bnged 
to  Holland.  Alison  repeats  the  stalemenl  (vol  iv.  p.  56B).  The  Conference, 
however,  had  never  said  anything  of  Ihe  kind.  It  bad  eipressly  stated,  from 
(he  first,  that  Luxemburg  did  not  belmg  to  Hollnnd,  but  Ibal  it  wns  a  pirl  of 
Ibe  Germanic  Confederation.  '  StaU  Paftrs,  vol  iviii.  pp.  806,  807. 
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i6th  of  July,  Leopold  left  London  for  the  new  throne  which 
was  thus  offered  to  him. 

The  reasons  which  made  the  amended  articles  palatable  to 
Belgium  rendered   them   distasteful  to  Holland.     The   five 
Powers  prudently  sent  them  to  the  Hague  by  the  Baron  de 
Wessenberg,  one  of  the  Austrian  Plenipotentiaries,  who  was 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  capable  of  conciliating  the  Dutch 
Court     Probably  no  messenger  would  have  been  able  to 
soothe  the  angry  feelings  which  prevailed  there.     Wessenberg 
was  not  able  to  obtain  consideration  for  the  articles  which 
he  brought  with  him.     On  the  12th  of  July  the 
Dutch  Minlstiy  formally  rejected  them,  winding  up    Coun  «■ 
the  long  despatch  in  which  their  rejection  was  noti-    i^'ifitd 
fied  to  the  Conference  by  intimating  that  I^eopold,    '""'"' 
in  accepting  tiie  sovereignty  of  Belgium  without  conforming 
to  the  conditions  to  which  Holland  had  agreed  In  January, 
had    made    himself   the   enemy    of    Holland.*      The    Dutch 
Government,  indeed,  professed  its  readiness  to  continue  the 
negotiations,  which  had  been  already  protracted  over  so  many, 
months;    but  it  decided   on  assisting  the  task  of  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries  in  London   by  military  measures  ^  in   the  Low 
Countries.     The  general  commanding  the  Dutch  garrison  at 
Antwerp  was  accordingly  instructed  to  notify  the     jcdds. 
termination  of  the  armistice  on  the  4th  of  August ;    "'""  ""■ 
and  50,000  Dutch  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  were  marched  towards  the  Belgian  frontier,' 

Leopold's  Government  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the 
armed  attack  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  made  upon  it 
Belgium  lay  open  to  the  invasion  with  which  she  was  imme- 
diately threatened,  and  possessed  no  force  with  which  she  could 
bar  the  way  to  her  capital.  The  Tory  party  in  Britain,  clinging 
to  the  cause  of  autocracy,  saw  a  ready  solution  for  the  Belgian 
difficulty  in  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Belgian  territory. 
The  five  Powers,  ihey  thought,  should  have  drawn  a  military 
cordon  round  the  Netherlands,  and  have  allowed  the  nations, 
*  ibid.,  p.  Sig. 
■73- 
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like  combatants  in  die  ptize-ring,  to  tigiit  out  theif  own  quarreL* 
Fortunately,  however,  for  humanity  there  was  one  reason 
which  made  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  counsel  of  the  Tories. 
Leopold  cried  out  for  help.^  Louis  Philippe,  without  waiting 
for  the  co-operation  of  his  allies,  at  once  despatched  Marshal 

G&'ard  and  a  French  army  to  Belgium.  On  the 
"'"  loth  of  August  Gerard  crossed  the  frontier.    He  was 

not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  levies  which  Leojwld 
had  hastily  collected  had  already  retired  in  disorder  before  the 
Dutch  troops.  On  the  12th  Leopold  himself  was  forced  to 
fail  back  upon  Louvain.  The  Dutch  troops,  animated  by 
their  success,  were  pursuing  their  march ;  and  a  conflict 
between  the  French  army  on  the  one  side  and  the  Dutch 
army  on  the  other  seemed  inevitable.  Happily  Sir  Robert 
Sir  R  Ad»-  A^^^i  ^^°  ^^^  i"^^'  l"*^"  despatched  as  ambassador 
obuiiiiw      to  Brassels,  hurried  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 

prevailed  upon  him  to  agree  to  a  suspension  .of 
arms.  Adair's  timely  interference  averted  a  conflict  which 
might  probably  have  led  to  a  European  war,* 

French  troops  and  Adair's  address  had,  for  the  moment, 
saved  the  infant  kingdom ;  but  tlie  presence  of  Marshal 
Gerard's  army  in  Belgium  added  a  new  anxiety  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers  in  London.  The  hasty  action  of  the 
King  of  Holland  had  precipitated  the  crisis  which  they  had 
endeavoured  to  avert ;  and  Belgium,  held  by  a.  French  army, 
owed  its  safety  and  existence  to  France,  The  French  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  declared  that  its  troops  had  marched  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  the  Conference,  and  that  the  period  of 
their  sojourn  in  Belgium  would  be  determined  in  concordance 
with  the  five  Powers.    These  assurances  only  partially  satisfied 

1  See  the  opinion  deiiberalely  stated  in  Alisoa,  vol.  iv.  p.  563. 

*  The  expression  is  in  SHvimar,  vol.  ivj  p.  175. 

»  Sir  Robert  Adair  was  the  son  of  George  ihe  Third's  Staff  surgeon,  Hia 
mother  was  Lsdy  Caroline  Keppel.  He  was  so  keen  a  Whig  that  {according 
to  Lord  Albemarle)  "  at  six  years  old,  in  the  Wilkes  and  Uberty  riols.  he 
broke  his  father's  windows  because  he  was  a  placeman."  His  interference  iq 
1B31  was  not  eSecIed  wilbout  personal  danger.  He  "was  shot  at" — so  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Coke— "like  a  Holkham  mbbil."  Albtaarlc,  voL  L  pp.  226, 
B35.    Cf.  Sloikmar,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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{he  representatives  of  the  other  Courts.  History  had  repeatedly 
proved  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  fulfil  a  pledge  of  this 
character.  The  popularity  which  Gerard's  expedition  had  won 
for  Casimir  Purler's  Ministry  obviously  increased  the  difficulty 
of  the  French  Government  in  withdrawing  from  Belgium.*  It 
was  evident  that  the  liasty  withdrawal  of  the  French  army 
might  precipitate  a  crisis  both  at  Paris  and  at  Brussels.  In 
the  one  town  Leopold  could  not  stand  alone ;  in  the  other 
P^rier  would  lose  all  his  popularity  by  withdrawing  from  his 
position.* 

These  reasons,  however,  plausible  as  they  were,  could  not 
have  much  weight  with  the  British  Government.  Tradition 
and  policy  were  both  opposed  to  the  presence  of  a  French 
force  in  Belgium  ;  and  no  minister,  to  whatever  party  he  had 
belonged,  could  have  ventured  to  assent  to  it  Tory  members 
were  impatiently  inquiring  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
the  French  occupation  would  cease ;  and  Palmerston,  almost 
as  impatient  as  the  Tories,  was  begging  for  a  categorical  reply 
from  the  French  Government.  War,  so  he  plainly  intimated 
to  the  British  minister  at  Paris,  would  be  the  almost  immediate 
consequence  of  any  delay  in  evacuating  the  country ;  ^  and,  as 
the  French  Ministry  was  unprepared  to  risk  the  consequences 
of  a  general  war,  Palmerston's  importunity  was  successful.  On 
the  18th  of  August  the  French  consented  to  with-  Th=  Freach 
draw  20,000  men  from  Belgium.  The  remainder  ft"m  " 
of  their  forces,  they  stated,  would  be  withdrawn  on  ^='ii'"™> 
the  complete  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  Dutch  troops.* 
In  assenting  to  this  arrangement,  however,  Sebastiani  plainly 

i  Casimir  Pirier's  Ministry  had  tieeD  saved  by  the  march  of  Marshal  Gflrard, 
His  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  only 
obtained  a  narrow  majority  of  four  votes  over  Laffilte,  ihe  Opposition  candi- 
date. P^iet  considered  the  majority  too  narrow  to  enable  hiiu  10  conduct  the 
Government,  and  resigned  office.  King,  Chambers,  and  Council  all  lieg^ed 
him  to  reconsider  his  deci^on.  He  refused.  Immediately  after  his  refusal 
news  reached  Paris  of  Ihe  invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  Dutch  troops.  Recog. 
nising  tlie  importance  of  Ihe  crisis,  and  the  necessity  for  meeting  il,  Pfiier 
resumed  office,  and  ordered  Gft^rd  lo  enter  Belgium.  See  Gtasot,  vol  ii. 
p.  194.  3  Palmiriton,  vol.  ii,  p.  loo. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  105.  107.  *  StattPdpir;,  vol  jiviii.,p.  83a 
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hinted  that  the  French  did  not  intend  to  loosen  their  hold 
upon  Belgium  until  the  Conference  had  decided  the  future  of 
the  frontier  fortresses.^ 

Sebasiiani's  suggestion  renewed  the  probability  of  a  general 
war.  The  British  Government  was  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  dismantling  some  of  these  fortresses ;  but 
it  was  unwilling  to  do  so  as  the  price  of  getting  the  French 
troops  out  of  Belgium.  The  French  troops  were  ostensibly 
carrying  out  the  decrees  of  the  London  Conference  ;  and  they 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Belgium,  when  the  object 
of  their  mission  was  fulfilled,  in  order  that  their  presence  might 
force  the  allies  into  making  concessions  to  France,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  Government  was  faintly  supported  by 
the  other  Powers  in  demanding  their  withdrawal.  Leopold 
himself  thought  their  continued  presence  necessary.  The 
whole  burden  of  the  fight  fell  on  the  British  minister,  buj 
his  firm  and  decided  language  gradually  prevailed.  By  the 
end  of  August  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  six  weeks' 
armistice  between  Holland  and  Belgium.^  The  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  obviously  weakened  tlie  grounds  on  which 
the  continued  presence  of  the  French  in  Belgium  had  hitherto 
been  justified;  and,  on  the  15th  of  September,  Talleyrand 
told  the  Conference  that  his  Government  had  determined  of 
its  own  free  will  to  withdraw  the  last  French  soldier  from 
Belgian  soil.^ 

A  double  victory  had  thus  been  secured.  Belgium  was  free 
from  foreign  soldiery ;  and  a  six  weeks'  interval  had  been  gained 
Fresh  ^°^  further  negotiation.     The  Belgians  thought  that 

ncgDiiaiions.  jj  direct  negotiation  with  Holland  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  success  than  all  the  protocols  of  all  the  allies. 
With  this  view  tliey  gave  Van  de  Weyer  full  powers  to  treat 
with  Holland.*  The  first  result  of  his  appointment  W3S  a 
declaration  from  the  Dutch  Government  that  it  could  only 
treat  under  the  mediation  of  the  five  Courts.*    Van  de  Weyer, 

1  Palmersfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.         *  S/a/e  Pa/trs,  vol.  iviii,  pp.  B30,  833.  835. 
'  Ibid. ,  p.  846 ;  and  cf.  Palmtnton,  vol.  ii.  p.  lao. 
*  Stale  Pafirz,  vol.  xviii.  p.  83s.  >  lUd.,  p.  849. 
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however,  undeterred  by  this  rebuff,  sent  the  Conference  the 
drift  of  a  proposed  treaty  drawn  by  the  Belgian  Government. 
The  Conference  at  the  same  time  received  a  formal  statement 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  Dutch  Government  was  ready  to 
treat.'  It  was  obvious  from  these  papers  that  the  two  parties 
were  as  far  off  from  a  common  understanding  as  ever ;  and 
that  the  only  chance  of  peace  depended  .on  an  agreement 
among  the  five  Powers.*  The  Conference  accordingly,  re- 
jecting both  the  articles  of  January,  and  the  terms  which  they 
had  substituted  for  them  in  June,  determined  to  draw  up  a 
new  series  of  conditions,  which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
treaty  between  the  two  nations.' 

The  new  conditions,  to  whicli  the  Conference  agreed  on 
the  14th  of  October,  and  which  were  embodied  in  twenty-four 
articles,  differed  both  from  the  original  terms  of  Thtiwrmy. 
January  and  the  amended  proposals  of  June.  In  .t™"""^'^^ 
January  the  Plenipotentiaries  had  left  Luxemburg  with  the 
King  of  Holland,  as  a  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ; 
in  June  they  had  contemplated  a  negotiation,  between  the 
Courts  of  Brussels  and  of  the  Hague,  on  the  future  of 
the  Duchy;  in  October  they  gave  the  Walloon,  or  western, 
part  of  the  Duchy  to  Belgium,  assigning  to  Holland  in 
exchange  for  it,  as  "  une  indemnity  territoriale,"  the  eastern 
portion  of  Limburg.  In  January  the  Plenipotentiaries  had 
proposed  that  Belgium  should  bear  rather  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  debt  of  the  United  Provinces ;  in  June  they  had 
decided  that  each  country  should  bear  its  own  debt  before 
the  union,  and  that  the  liabilities  contracted  afterwards  should 
be  equitably  divided  between  them;  in  October  they  trans- 
lated this  decision  into  words  assigning  to  Belgium  8,400,000 
of  the  27,700,000  florins  which  formed  the  annual  charge  of 
the  debt.  In  addition  to  these  conditions  the  Conference 
secured  to  Belgium  a  right  of  way  chrougli  the  town  of  Maes- 
tricht  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  of  all  the 

'  S/alt  Paptrt,  vol  xviiL  pp.  837-860. 

*  Palmtrslat.  vol.  ii.  p.  131 ;  and  cf.  Slgclmar,  vol.  L  p.  196. 

»  S/aie  Faftn,  vol  xviiL  p.  B60. 
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waters  which  placed  the  Scheldt  in  communication  with  the 
Rhine. ^-  They  decided  that  these  tenns  should  be  embodied, 
without  the  alteration  of  a  word,  in  r  treaty  between  the 
two  countries ;  and  that  the  five  Poweis  should  enforce  their 
acceptance  on  either  of  the  two  which  chose  to  reject  them,* 

Neither  of  the  two  countries  regarded  the  new  conditions 
wiih  much  favour.  The  Belgians  thought  themselves  hardly 
used  in  being  compelled  to  give  up  a  part  of  Limburg ;  the 
Court  of  Holland  thought  itself  hardly  used  in  being  com- 
Hoitond  pelled  to  give  up  anything.  In  Holland  the  public, 
jcjrcu.nd  weary  of  the  struggle,  were  disposed  to  accept  the 
■ccsniaiha     articles,"  while  the   Court  was  opposed   to  them. 

In  Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  disliked 
the  terms,  while  Leopold  saw  the  wisdom  of  accepting  thero.* 
In  both  countries  the  view  of  the  Court  ultimately  prevailed. 
Holland  criticised  the  articles,  and  abstained  from  accepting 
thsm.  The  Belgian  Parliament,  debating  them  with  closed 
doors,  adopted  Leopold's  advice,  and  agreed  to  them.^  As 
the  Dutch  Court  refused  to  pledge  itself  to  refrain  from  hos- 
tilities, the  Conference  invited  the  British  Government  to  send 
a  fleet  immediately  to  Holland,  and  to  stop  any  attempt  to 
recommence  the  war.* 

The  articles  had  been  signed  on  the  14th  of  October.  On 
Thtireaiy  ^^^  'S""  °'  November  they  were  embodied  in  a 
N  '^'  'ter      'o""*'  treaty.     But  the  treaty  added  two  stipulations 

which  were  not  in  the  original  articles.  In  the  first 
place,  the  five  Courts  guaranteed  the  execution  of  all  the 
1  This  arlicle  is  usually  translated  wrongly.  Slectmar  (vol  <.  300)  says  that 
Belgium  wfts  slven  "freedom  of  nnvigatiau  on  tbe Scheldt,  and  on  the  waisrs 
between  the  Scheldt  and  Rhine ; "  i.t.,  on  all  the  Dutch  waters  south  of  the 
Rhine.  But  the  words  of  the  article  are  much  moie  limited  :  "  II  est  ^alemeni 
convenu  qu«  la  navigation  des  eaux  interm&liaires  rntre  I'Escaul  ct  te  Rbin, 
four  arrivtr  SAmnTi  an  RIhk,  iI  vietverid.  restera  r6df«>quenient  libre," 
Sraie  Papm,  vol.  iviii,  p.  B96, 

•  Ibid.,  p.  903.  The  articles  wil!  be  found  in  ibid.,  p.  894.  Cf.  Sintirnar, 
voL  i.  p.  199 :  and  Palmirslo'i.  vol.  ii.  p.  133,  and  note. 

'  See  Sit  C.  Bagot's  Desp.iiche5,  vol.  lii.  pp.  830,  83a. 

•  Sioclnttar.  vol.  i.  p.  aoo;  and  cf,  Ann.  Keg..  1831,  HisL,  p.  414. 
'  ibid.,  p.  414;  and  Stockmar.  vol,  i.  p.  ao8. 

*  ^ati  Pjptrs.  vol.  xvjii.  p,  9C4. 
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provisions  of  the  treaty ;  in  the  second  place,  they  declared 
peace  between  Belgium  and  themselves.  Conditions  of  such 
importance  could  only  be  framed  by  Plenipotentiaries  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Governments  which  they  represented 
should  be  free  either  to  confirm  or  to  disallow  them.  It  was 
stipulated,  therefore,  that  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November 
1831  should  be  ratified  within  two  months,  or  before  the  15th 
of  January  1832.^ 

No  one  could  doubt  the  policy  of  two  of  the  five  Powers. 
The  British  Ministry  and  the  French  Government  were  equally 
determined  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  Conference,  and  to 
consolidate  tlie  new  kingdom  which  they  had  been  instru- 
mental in  forming.  But  the  three  autocratic  monarchies  of 
Eastern  Europe  had  less  interest  in  Leopold  and  the  Belgians, 
and  were  indisposed  to  undo  the  work  which  they  had  accom- 
plished in  1815.  The  close  relationship,^  moreover,  which 
William  of  Holland  enjoyed  both  with  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  necessarily  affected  the  policy  of 
the  Northern  Courts,  The  intermaniages  of  three  generations 
had  bound  Berlin  and  the  Hague  indissolubly  together ;  and 
the  Dutch  Court,  therefore,  naturally  appealed  to  Berlin. 
A  special  envoy  was  sent  from  the  Hague  to  beg 
the  King  of  Prussia  not  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  bppmI  10 
November.  Moved  by  tiie  appeals  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Frederick  William  declared  that  he  would  delay  his 
ratification  as  long  as  possible.  That  delay  would  afford 
the  Dutch  Government  time  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Conference* 

William  of  Orange  had  only  gained  a  partial  success  in 
BerKa  He  turned  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg,  His 
brother-in-law  at  Berlin  had  promised  him  to  delay  his  ratifi- 
cation as  long  as  possible.     His  son's  brother-in-law  at  St 

■  For  the  tiealy  see  S/ate  Pafitrs,  voL  xviii.  p,  645. 

*  William  I.  of  Holland  vse  bybinh  a  cousin,  by  marriage  a  brolher-in-law, 
oftbeKingof  Prussia.  His  second  sod  and  one  of  bis  daughters  were  married 
10  childreiT  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  His  eldest  son,  Wiiliim  of  Orange,  the 
discarded  luitor  of  Cliarlotle  of  England,  was  married  to  a  sister  of  llieEmprrur 
of  Russia.     See  Stecimar,  voL  i.  p.  336;  and  ef.  p.  yo.  »  Ibid.,  p.  34a 
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Petersburg  promised  ihat  he  would  not  ratify  at  present 
Russia,  howe\'er,  agreed  with  Prussia,  that  Holland  must 
come  to  terras  with  the  Conference.  Prnssia  was  not  willing, 
Russia  was  not  able,  to  lend  Holland  any  material  assistance.^ 

Holland,  therefore,  could  gain  nothing  by  failing  to  make 
terms.  The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  soon  apparent.  On 
the  nth  of  January  1832,  tlie  Conference  unanimously  decided 
to  extend  the  period  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  the 
end  of  the  month.*  On  ihe  31st  of  January,  the 
raiii.d  Plenipotentiaries  of  France   and    Britain    formally 

\?e.im  ratified  it'  At  the  request  of  the  other  Plenipo- 
Powm.  tenliaries,  however,  the  protocol  was  left  open,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  on  some  future 
occasion  of  following  the  example  of  Britain  and  France. 
Conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  prevent  the  march  of 
events,  the  Eastern  Powers  continued  to  urge  Holland  to 
make  terms  with  the  Conference.  Russia  despatched  Count 
Orloff  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Hague  with  this  object. 
The  mission  proved  as  fruitless  as  all  the  previous  attempts 
to  induce  Holland  to  yield.*  The  king  obstinately  adhered 
to  the  points  on  which  he  had  from  the  first  insisted,  and 

iwuiScd  '^^^^^^^  '■'*  S'^e  way,  OriofT,  in  obedience  to  his 
bi-ibo  instructions,  threw  on  the  Dutch  Government  all 

PowsrsMi-  the  consequences  of  this  refusal,  and  left  the  Hague, 
man  y.  q^  learning  Orloffs  failure  Austria  and  Prussia  in- 
structed their  Plenipotentiaries  to  ratify  the  treaty  ;  and  finally, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  the  Russian  Plenipotentiary  ratified  it." 

In  ratifying  the  treaty  the  three  Eastern  Powers  attached 
conditions  to  their  acts  of  ratification.  Austria  and  Prussia 
reserved  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  Confederation;  Russia 
excepted  from  her  ratification  the  articles  which  related  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Dutch  rivers,  and  declared  that  the 
definitive  arrangement  between  Belgium  and  Holland  ought, 
in  the  Emperor's  opinion,  to  be  freely  concluded  by  the  two 

'  Stocimar,  vol.  i,  p.  343,  '  Slate  Pafen,  voL  xii.  p.  91, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

*  Slockmar,  vol.  L  p.  343.     Cf.  State  Papers,  vol.  jdx.  p.  853. 

*  Ibid,,  pp.  95,  9S, 
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parties.^  This  stipulation  almost  annihilated  the  treaty  of 
November.  The  article  of  the  treaty  which  related  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  the  very  one  which  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries had  intended  to  come  into  immediate  oi>eration. 
A  stipulation  that  the  arrangements  between  ihe  tn-o  countries 
should  be  the  result  of  free  negotiation  destroyed  the  guarantee 
which  the  treaty  contained  for  the  execution  of  all  its  articles. 
The  Belgians  were,  in  consequence,  annoyed  with  Van  de 
Weyer,  their  Plenipotentiary,  for  accepting  the  Russian  ratiS- 
cation  at  all.  Many  of  them  clamoured  for  his  recall.  They 
failed  to  appreciate  the  moral  advantage  which  the  ratification 
by  Russia  had  obtained  for  their  country. 

Yet  this  advaniage  was  immediately  apparent  Three  days 
after  the  Russian  ratification  the  Grey  Ministry,  defeated 
on  ihe  Reform  Bill,  resigned;  and  Wellington  was  xheioiu- 
instructed  to  form  a  Government.  For  a  whole  Belg?™  ' 
week  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Tories  would  be  ^n^^d 
restored  to  office.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  pre-  ^/ji'i"^  ?' 
diet  the  consequences  of  tiieir  return  to  power.  It  i"  Britain. 
was  no  secret  that  the  king  disliked  the  foreign  policy  of 
tlie  Whig  Ministry.^  It  was  notorious  that  the  Tories  objected 
to  the  treaty  of  November;*  and  it  was  known  that  botli 
\^'eliinglon  and  Aberdeen  were  of  opinion  that  the  failure  of 
any  one  of  the  five  Powers  to  ratify  it  would  make  the  whole 
document  null  and  void.*  The  Russian  ratification  had  removed 
the  danger  to  Belgium  which  the  defeat  of  the  Whig  Ministry 
would  otlierwise  have  created.  However  much  they  might  dis- 
like the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  the  Tories  could  not  ignore 
a  treaty  which  ha'i  bsen  solemnly  ratified  by  all  the  parties  to  it. 
Wellington,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  forming  an  Admi- 
nistration ;  Grey  resumed  office ;  and  the  ministry  which  had 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  November  was  consequently  charged 
with  the  duty  of  executing  iL     The  Belgian  Government  was 

1  See  Slottmar.  vo!.  L  p.  aja,    Tbe  text  oi  Ihe  ratifications  will  be  found  in 
SlalePaptrs,  vol  xlx.  p.  141J, 

»  Correspondence  of  Earl  Grey  and  William  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 

•  See  the  House  of  Lords'  debate  of  tlie  a6th  of  January  1833.  Hansard, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  634-893.  *  Slockmar,  voL  L  p.  357. 
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naturally  desirous  to  insist  on  its  immediate  execution.  The 
citadel  of  Antwerp  was  occupied  by  Dutch  troops,  vhich 
ilireatened  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt;  the  navigation 
of  the  Meuse  was  impeded;  and  Belgium  could  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  stale  of  things  which  endangered  her  communi- 
cations with  the  sea  and  with  the  Rhine.  Forced  forwards  by 
these  circumstances,  she  forma.lly  told  the  Conference  on  the 
7th  of  May  that  she  should  retain  in  her  own  hands  the  aMiount 
due  from  her  on  account  of  her  share  in  the  Dutch  debt,  as 
some  compensation  for  the  heavy  expense  thrown  upon  her 
Bti  ium  ^y  '*'*  prolongation  of  a  crisis  which  might  possibly 
imsHsfor  result  in  war,'  On  the  r3th  of  June  her  Plenipo- 
lionofihe      t en tiary  reminded  the  British  Government  that  the 

"  ^'  honour  and  the  dignity  of  England  required  the 

execution  of  the  treaty  of  November.* 

It  so  happened  that,  at  the  moment  when  Belgium  was 
pressing  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  treaty,  affairs  in 
France  assumed  a  sliape  which  made  its  execution  impi^cti- 
cable.  For  more  than  a  year  Casiniir  P^rier  had  succeeded 
in  fulfilling  the  promise  of  his  ministry,  and  preserving  peace 
abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home.  'I'he  friends  of  order  rallied 
round  his  Government,  and  tlioughl  tiie  future  of  France 
dependent  on  his  life  and  power.  In  the  spring  of  1832  the 
cholera,  which  had  ravaged  the  Continent,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Paris.  The  mortality  was  great ;  the  alarm  was 
general ;  and  Louis  Philippe,  desirous  of  checking  the  panic, 
decided  on  visiting  the  H3tel-Dieu,  where  the  cholera  patients 
were  lying.  He  was  accompanied  by  Pdrier,  and  the  visit  was 
a  long  and  painful  one.  Three  days  afterwards  PSrier  was 
seized  with  the  disorder.  In  his  case  the  disease  did  not 
terminate  with  the  suddenness  with  which  it  usually  struck 
^  down  its  victims.  But,  after  an  illness  protracted 
ofCasimir  over  six  Weeks,  Purler  succumbed  to  the  attack.' 
The  man  who  had  preserved  order  at  home  and 
peace  abroad  was  lying — so  the  public  learned  on  the  i6th  of 
May— dead  at  his  hotel. 

1  Slalt  Pafen.  vol  lix.  p.  104.     '  Ibid.,  p,  718.     '  Guiutl,  vol.  ii  p.  322. 
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'  Most  Frenchmen  were  shocked  at  the  premature  death  of 
the  man  whose  ministry  seemed  essential  for  the  best  interests 
of  their  country.  But  a  large  party  among  the  French  wel- 
comed the  news.  The  Duchesse  de  Berri,  whose  little  son, 
just  attaining  his  twelfth  year,  was  the  hope  of  the  Legitimists, 
had  landed  in  La  Vendue  and  unfurled  the  white  flag.  The 
Duchesse  de  Beni's  chances  seemed  obviously  im-  i„coii«- 
proved  by  the  removal  of  the  strongest  hand  in  ^'«"'«* 
Louis  Philippe's  council-chamber.  Legitimacy,  however,  was 
not  the  only  danger  which  threatened  the  mutilated  >  ministry. 
French  democrats  objected  to  the  policy  of  resistance  which 
P^rier  had  consistently  pursued.  They  embodied  their  ob- 
jections in  a  pamphlet  called  the  "  Compte  Rendu " — the 
account  against  the  ministry.  Many  of  them,  organised  in 
secret  societies,  were  naturally  prepared  to  go  much  farther 
than  the  authors  of  the  "  Compte  Rendu,"  The  funeral  of 
General  Lamarque,  an  old  oflScer  who  had  won  a  repuUtion 
for  courage  under  Napoleon,  and  who  had  gained  repute  as 
a  Liberal  under  the  Restoration,  afforded  a  preteirt  for  an  up. 
rising.  A  chance  collision  with  the  troops  soon  assumed  the 
proporLions  of  a  battle,  and  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  5th  and 
6th  of  June  1832.^ 

Casimir  Purler's  death  was  thus  succraded  by  a  Legitimist 
rising  in  the  West  of  France,  and  a  Repbulican  rising  in  Paris, 
The  rising  in  La  Vend^  was  suppressed  with  ease ;  the  insur- 
rection in  the  streets  of  Paris  was  put  down  with  The  French 
difficulty.  But  the  double  struggle  in  which  the  "nnfiui^' 
ministry  was  engaged  intensified  the  crisb  which  <""i«Souii. 
Purler's  death  had  caused,  Montiis  passed  away  before  Louis 
Philippe  was  able  to  reconstruct  his  ministry.  At  last,  in 
October  1832,  Soult,  the  old  opponent  of  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsula,  was  promoted  from  the  Ministry  of  War  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council.  The  Due  de  Broglie  immediately 
afterwards  succeeded  Sebastiani  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 

'  •'  Le  Cabinet  mutilt"     Guitoi,  vol  ti.  p.  338. 

»  Foe  an  account  of  these  events  s«  itrid..  pp.  323-337.  It  is  the  rising 
of  the  sth  and  6th  of  June  which  Victor  Hugo  bis  lomwitalised  in  "Lea 
Mis«rables." 
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Ouizot  returned  to  the  office,  which  he  had  previously  held, 
of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,^ 

During  the  interval  between  ihe  death  of  PAier  and  the 
fonnation  of  the  ministry  of  October  the  Belgian  question 
made  no  progress.  The  British  Ministry  hesitated  to  place 
any  reliance  on  a  French  Cabinet  which  was  without  a  head.^ 
Distrusting  France,  it  endeavoured  to  conclude  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  other  Powers.  To  conciliate  Russia  the  British 
Plenipotentiary  persuaded  the  Conference  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  articles  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Dutch 
rivers  and  the  partition  of  the  debt.^  This  compromise  was 
defeated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch,  who  for- 
mally refused  either  to  accept  it,  or  to  evacuate  the 
positions  which  they  held  in  Belgian  territory.*  In 
notifying  their  refusal  to  the  Conference  they  forwarded  to  the 
Plenipotentiaries  the  draft  of  a  new  treaty  to  which  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  willing  to  agree.'  The  Plenipotentiaries 
declined  to  substitute  Dutch  conditiorM  for  those  which  they 
had  laid  down  themselves.*  The  period  for  negotiation  was 
thus  obviously  over :  the  period  for  action  had  begun. 

Three  of  the  five  Powers,  however,  still  shrank  from  action. 
Autocratic  Governments  naturally  sympathised  with  a  king 
struggling  against  the  recognition  of  a  country  which  owed 
its  origin  to  revolution.  In  addition  to  this  general  con- 
sideration Prussia  was  nervously  apprehensive  of  the  possible 
consequences  to  herself  of  a  French  occupation  of  Belgium) 
and  was  threatening,  in  the  event  of  it,  to  protect  her  own 
frontier  by  marching  an  army  down  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Meuse.^  Prussia,  however,  was,  at  that  time,  the  weakest 
of  the  autocratic  Powers.  She  dared  not  move  without  the 
assistance  of  Russia ;  and  Russia,  it  so  happened,  had  pre- 
cluded herself  from  moving  by  a  very  singular  arrangement. 
During  the  course  of  the  Great  War  Russia  had  borrowed 
from  a  Dutch  house  at  Amsterdam  the  sum  of  25,000,000 

1  GaitsI,  vol.  ii  p.  359.  '  Slotttnar,  vol.  i.  p.  075, 

*  Slati Papers,  voL  jiii.  pp.  117-132;  hratcf.  ibid.,  p.  877. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  IBS.  *  Ibid.,  p.  134.  .    •  Ibid,,  p,  14a, 
'  Sletimar,  vol.  [.  p.  365. 
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florins.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  re- 
speclively  agreed  to  bear  one-half  of  the  charge  id»a-Duu:h 
ot  this  debt^  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  the 
chaise  should  cease  in  the  event  of  the  sovereignty  over 
the  Belgian  provinces  passing  at  any  period  from  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands.^ 

The  contingency  mentioned  in  the  treaty  had  occurred.  The 
sovereignty  of  Belgium  had  passed  away  from  Holland.  The 
Statesmen  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty,  however,  had  feared 
that  Belgium  would  be  torn  away  from  Holland  by  the  applica- 
tion of  external  violence.  They  had  not  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  the  Revolution  of  July.  They  had  imagined  that  Britain 
would  be  the  chief  opponent  to  the  separation  of  the  two  king- 
doms ;  they  had  not  foreseen  tiiat  the  task  of  rendering  Belgium 
independent  would  be  reserved  for  a  British  Foreign  Minister. 
They  had  desired  to  give  Russia  a  direct  interest  in  preserving 
the  union ;  they  had  never  imagined  that  it  would  be  the  object 
of  Britain  to  terminate  and  of  Russia  to  preserve  it.  thc  claim  oF 
Yet  Russia  had  resisted  the  sejjaration.  She  had  J^n™u|°,li^ 
offered  to  set  troops  in  motion  to  prevent  it.*  She  ^^^  g'" 
had  done  her  best  to  maintain  the  settlement  of  bAiub. 
1815 ;  and  she  had,  consequently,  a  right  to  insist  that  Britain 
should  not  take  advantage  of  her  own  breach  of  that  treaty  to 
relieve  herself  from  a  charge  which  the  treaty  imposed  upon 
her.  Judged  by  the  letter  of  the  arrangement,  no  doubt. 
Great  Britain  was  no  longer  liable  to  pay  any  portion  of  the 
Russian-Dutch  Loan.  Judged  by  the  spirit  of  it,  she  could 
not  honestly  forego  one  iota  of  the  charge  which  she  had 
undertaken. 

Falmerston  adopted  the  liberal  construction  of  the  treaty. 
He  decided  that  Britain  was  equitably  liable  to  go  on  defray- 
ing its  portion  of  the  loan,  and  he  consented  to  admit  the 

'  The  chatge  was :  inleresi,  3  per  cent.,  y^o.exxi  florins ;  Sinking  Fond.  I 
per  cent.,  350,000  Horinj,     The  whole  charge  therefore  was  1.000,000  florins. 

>  '■  Sousirailes  k  la  domination  de  Sa  Majosld  le  Roi  des  Pays-Bas."  Sea 
Article  V.  of  the  Treaty,  in  S/ali  Paferi,  roL  xviii.  p.  931. 

»  StMkmar.  voL  i.  p.  367, 
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liability  in  a  new  convention.  He  had  the  dexterity,  however; 
to  use  the  convention  both  as  a  spur  and  a  bridle  to  Russia. 
Signed  in  London  the  day  after  the  treaty  of  the  isih  of 
November,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  served 
as  an  inducement  to  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  to  consent 
to  the  treaty.  But  it  also  afToided  an  effectual  guarantee 
against  any  future  action  of  Russia  in  opposition  to  Brltafn. 
The  Emperor  promised  that,  if  the  arrangements  agreed  upon 
for  liie  independence  and  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  should  be 
endangered  by  the  course  of  events,  he  would  not  contract 
any  other  engagement  without  a  previous  agreement  with 
his  Britannic  Majesty.'  Palmerston,  therefore,  by  concluding 
the  convention  had  efTectually  prevented  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  Russia  with  the  policy  of  Britain.  These  argu- 
ments, however,  could  not  be  used  in  their  integrity  in  public. 
It  was  impossible  to  plead  in  Parliament  that  the  convention 
was  a  bribe  which  had  induced  Russia  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
November;  or  to  urge  that  it  had  effectually  prevented  a 
Russian  army  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  House  of 
Orange.  All  that  ministers  could  do  was  to  maintain  that 
the  good  faith  of  the  country  required  the  strict  fulfilment 
of  its  obligations ;  and  that  men  of  honour  should  recognise 
the-  spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  their  engagements.  This 
argument,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  public.  Russia  was 
unpopular  in  England ;  the  Liberals  disliked  giving  any 
pecuniary  assistance  to  a  Power  ivhose  foreign  policy  they 
distrusted,  and  whose  domestic  policy  they  reprobated.  The 
Tories  gladly  seized  any  opportunity  for  damaging  a  ministry 
which  was  pressing  the  Reform  Bill.  Herries  undertook  to 
embody  these  views  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 
atuckedin  he  proposed  on  the.  26th  of  January  1S32.  The 
puiaDwiit.  jesoiu^gnj  affirmed  that  the  payments  made  on 
account  of  the  Russian-Dutch  Loan  were  unwarranted  by  law 
and  contrary  to  treaty. 

The  debate  which   took  place  on  Herries'  motion  was 

very  nearly  fatal  to  the  Whig  Ministry.    The  law  officers 

I  state  Peffrt,  vol  iviii.  p.  931, 
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*  argued  the  case  inefficiently ;  ministers  tliemselves  had 
little  confidence  in  it;  and  nothing  but  a  powerful  speech 
from  Palmerston,  and  the  general  conviction  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Government  would  lead  to  a  change  of  ministry, 
deprived  Hemes  of  his  victory.'-  Althorp  himself  avowed 
that,  if  the  question  had  been  decided  upon  its  merits, 
it  would  have  been  decided  against  ministers;  and  Pamell, 
the  Secretary-at-War,  refused  ta  vote  with  his  colleagues, 
and  was  turned  out  of  office  in  consequence  of  his  refusal.^ 
Unluckily,  too,  for  the  ministry,  a  single  debate  did  not 
terminate  its  embarrassments.  A  treaty  pledging  the  country 
to  an  annual  payment  required  confirmation  by  Parliament; 
and  every  debate  on  the  bill  which  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  enabled  the  Opposition  to  re-state  the  objections 
to  the  convention.  Three  great  attacks  on  the  policy  of 
the  convention  were  made  by  the  Opposition  towards  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1832.  The  ministers  succeeded,  on 
each  of  these  occasions,  in  obtaining  a  majority;  but  their 
^orts  to  do  so  proved  a  serious  strain  on  the  fidelity  of  their 
supporters.* 

Embarrassing,    however,    as    these    debates    proved,    they 
strengthened   the   hands   of  the   Foreign   Minister.     If  the 
convention   had  not  been  ratified  by   Parliament  k„,,-^| 
Russia  would   have   been   free  to  render  help  to  pttciud^d 
Holland     Its  ratificaiion  precluded  Nicholas  from  byicHpiins 
taking  any  steps  in  the  matter,  without  the  leave 
of  England.     The  proLabilily  of  its  ratification  liad  already 
suggested  to  Palmerston  the  propriety  of  a  new  step.     Lord 
Heytesbury,  who,  before  his  elevation   to  the  peerage,  had 
served  as  envoy  at  the  Courts  of  Naples  and  Madrid,  had 
held  for  some  time  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.     He  was 
in  bad  health,  and  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  duties  which 
had  proved  unusually  laborious.     It  was,  however,  no  easy 

1  Hanmrd,  vol  11.  p.  903.     Cf.  Sptnar,  p,  389  ;  Grcvilie,  vol.  ii.  p.  341 ; 
and  D<nman,  vol.  i.  p.  376. 

•  Lord  Grey's  Coitespondence  with  William  IV.,  voL  ii.  p.  ]64. 

*  Sec  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  346,  493,  619,     For  the  subsequenl  dotates  in 
the  Lords,  ibid.,  pp.  904-928.    Cf.  Sfaictr,  pp.  389,  440^ 
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matter  to  fill  up  the  post  which  Heytesbary's  retirement  left 
vacant;  and  Palmerston  decided  before  doing  so  on  sending  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.' 
1,3rd  Dur-  Lord  Durham  could  speak,  not  merely  with  the 
s^r *os't.  authority  of  a  Cabinet  minister,  but  with  the  weight 
Petmburg.  Qf  Grey's  son-in-law.  He  had  an  abundance  of 
superfluous  energy,  which  made  a  journey  to  St.  Petersbui^ 
a  pleasant  change  for  htm;  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
as  Privy  Seal  at  home;  and  he  was  a  disagreeable  colleague. 
He  was  sent  to  Si.  Petersburg  with  orders  "to  use  every  effort 
to  prevail  upon  the  Russian  Cabinet  to  give  immediate  instruc- 
tions to  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  in  the  Conference  to 
co-operate,  on  behalf  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  cordially  and 
eflfectively,  in  whatever  measures  may  appear  to  be  best 
calculated  to  effect  the  early  execution  of  the  treaty."  ^ 

Durham's  mission  was  not  successful.  Russia  was  unwiihng 
to  join  the  Western  Powers  in  measures  of  coercion  towards 
Holland ;  and  the  Western  Powers  were,  as  yet,  unprepared  to 
act  alone.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  tlie  British  Foreign 
Minister  decided  on  making  one  more  effort  to  effect  an 
amicable  adjustment  between  the  two  disputants.  For  this 
purpose  he  privately  consulted  the  representatives  of  both  of 
them  on  the  concessions  which  they  could  respectively  make, 
and  embodied  in  a  document— which  was  afterwards  known 
as  his  iihne — the  alterations  in  the  treaty  which 
dr»»supa     thus  seemed   necessary.     The  Belgians  were  not 

*""  unwilling  to  accept  these  alterations.     The  Dutch 

declared  that  they  were  not  even  authorised  to  discuss  them. 
This  .declaration  was  communicated  to  the  Conference  on  the 
jolh  of  September  1832.'  Its  communication  destroyed  the 
little  patience  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  tlie  Western 
Briiain  Powers  Still  possessed.     The  next  day  the  French 

dtft™?""  Plenipotentiary  formally  suggested  the  employment 
00  action.  pf  force.  The  British  Plenipotentiary  supported 
the  suggestion.      The  representatives  of  the  three  Northern 
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Courts  in  vain  asked  for  more  delay.  France  and  England 
rejoined  that  there  had  been  too  much  delay  already.  The 
Conference,  thus  divided  in  opinion,  separated' — the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  Northern  Powers  to  report  that  their 
last  card  had  been  played,  that  their  last  trick  had  been  lost ; 
the  representatives  of  the  Western  Powers  to  concert  between  ' 
themselves  the  new  course  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
pursue. 

There  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  devising  measures  of 
coercion.  The  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  P&^ier  and  the  formation  of  Soult's  Ministry  was  almost 
terminated.  France  was  again  under  the  control  of  a  firm 
Government;  and  France  had  received  a  new  interest  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Belgian  question  by  the  marriage  of  Leopold 
with  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  French.  Urged  forward 
by  these  considerations,  the  French  Government  concluded  a 
convention  with  Great  Britain  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  <^  November.  The  two  Powers  re- 
quired Holland  to  withdraw  all  its  troops  from  Belgian  territory 
before  the  12th  of  November  1832;  and  they  agreed,^  if  it 
declined  to  do  so,  to  place  an  embargo  on  all  Dutch  shipping 
in  their  ports;  to  station  a  combined  squadron  on  its  coasts; 
to  move  a  French  army  into  Belgium ;  and  to  drive  the  Dutch 
garrison  from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  This  treaty  was  signed 
by  Palmerston  and  Talleyrand  on  the  22nd  of  October  1832. 
On  the  6th  of  November  an  emba^o  was  laid,  by  Order  in 
Council,  on  all  vessels  bearing  the  Dutch  Sag  in  British  ports.* 
Nine  days  afterwards  a  French  army,  under  Marshal  G6rard, 
crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  atid  marched  upon  Antwerp.  The 
citadel  of  Antwerp,  which  commands  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  had  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  been 
held  by  a  Dutch  garrison.  The  Dutch  troops,  Antwerp 
under  the  command  of  General  Chass^,  attempted  "pi"''"*'- 
a  brave  resistance.     But  the  force  arrayed  against  them  was 

1  SlaU  Papers,  vol.  lix.  p.  1B4. 
>  For  tbe  irsaly  sec  ibid. .  p.  ajS. 
*  For  the  Order  la  Council  see  Ibid.,  p.  1430. 
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so  strong  that  a.  protracted  defence  of  the  position  became 
impossible;    On  the  a3rd  of  December  the  citadel  capitulated, 

and  the  war  was  over.^ 

'  Belgium  gained  her  independence  with  the  capitulation  of 
Antwerp.  Years,  indeed,  elapsed  before  the  Dutch  Court 
consented  to  recognise  the  new  kingdom  which  had  been 
carved  out  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  But 
the  refusal  of  Holland  to  recognise  facts,  which  were  patent 
to  Europe,  only  caused  inconvenience  to  its  own  siatesmen, 
and  afforded  little  or  no  embarrassment  to  the  Belgians.  The 
French  were  naturally  elated  at  the  part  which  their  own  arms 
Eothnrimm  had  played  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama.  Even 
wnutn  *  '^^''^  thinker,  who  seldom  allowed  himself  to  be 
FiMM.  betrayed  into  exaggeration,  spoke  of  the  si^e  of 

Antwerp  as  "cette  brillante  solution  fran^ise  de  la  question 
beige.'"  Historians,  endowed  witli  more  enthusiasm  than 
Guizot,  wrote  of  the  operations  as  if  Gerard  had  emulated 
the  deeds  of  the  Dulce  of  Forma,  and  declared  that  the  siege 
was  "  memorable  entre  tous  ceux  qu'a  mentionnds  I'histoire."* 
Such  language  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  and 
strengthened  the  position  of  Soull's  Government, 

The  British  people  could  not  be  expected  to  join  in  the 
enthusiastic  congratulations  of  their  allies,  or  to  take  any  very 
F«iing  ID  keen  interest  in  the  military  display  which  France 
Bnuio.  ^as  making;  they  could  hardly  avoid  feeling  some 

regret  for  the  misfortunes  which  the  obstinacy  of  a  Court  had 
brought  upon  the  Dutch,  William  IV.  himself  disliked  the 
policy  which  his  ministers  had  forced  on  him.  He  distrusted 
France ;  he  did  not  believe  the  assurances  of  her  statesmen ; 
and  he  hated  the  notion  of  any  co-operation  between  the 
French  and  his  own  Government*  The  king's  feelings  were 
shared  by  the  Tory  party.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1833  the  Tories  com]>Iained  of  a  policy  which  had  separated 
Britain  from  the  Northern  Powers ;  they  criticised  the  Orders, 

I  The  details  of  the  siege  are  related  in  Am.  Rtg.,  1833,  Hist,  p.  367. 
'  GuUot,  vol.  iv.  p.  31.  •  LHiitoirt  de  dix  Am,  vol.  iiL  p.  430. 

*  Correspondence  of  Lord  Grej  with  WiUiam  IV..  vol  U.  ppt  351,  385. 
SiBcimar,  voL  L  p.  ago. 
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which  had  interfered  with  the  Dutch  trade ;  and  they  scouted 
the  suggestion,  which  Palmerston  ihrew  out,  that  the  attack 
upon  Antwerp  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war,  but 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  civil  ejectment.' 

These  criticisms  were  ciiiefly  heard  in  two  places.  They 
were  raised  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  they  were  repeated  by  London  merchants  in  the 
London  Tavern.  Peers  in  Parliament,  traders  in  the  City, 
were  equally  angry.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  just  elected 
by  an  enlarged  constituency,  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
The  Address  was  angrily  debated  for  four  niyhts,  yet  none  of 
the  speakers,  except  Peel,  referred  to  foreign  policy.  A  week 
after  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Peel  again  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  hide  interest  in  the  concerns  of  Holland.  The  Re- 
formed House  of  Commons  was  much  too  busy  in  discussing 
Stanley's  treatment  of  the  Irish  10  take  any  interest  in  Palmer- 
ston's  treatment  of  the  Dutch.  Peel's  motion  was  talked  out; 
and  serious  debates  on  foreign  policy  were,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  confined  to  tlie  House  of  Lords.^ 

Yet  there  had  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  England 
when  affairs  of  foreign  policy  more  thoroughly  deserved  the 
attention  of  statesmen.  The  Revolution  of  July,  which  had 
led  to  the  independence  of  Belgium,  had  produced  trouble 
and  disturbances  in  almost  every  country  on  the  Continent; 
and  Europe  was  still  agitated   by  the   passions  which  had 

>  Hansard,  vol.  iv.  p.  383:  and  vol.  xvii.  pp.  1074-1101,  A  British  sailor 
was  chatted  wilh  being  drank  in  the  slreeis,  and  with  swearing  aloud  thai  the 
British  flag  was  disgraced  by  sailing  in  company  wilh  the  French  Iricolour. 
He  was  fined  301.,  and  sentenced  to  I»a  months'  imprisonment  in  default, 
declaring  lo  the  end,  "  You  may  send  me  lo  prison,  but  the  Britisli  flag  is  nol 
the  less  disgraced."  This  was  a  hero  after  the  Tories'  own  hearts ;  and  a  sub- 
scription was  made  at  Ihe  Carlton  for  paying  his  fine.  (Saitii,  vol.  i.  p,  iia.) 
This  not  rery  creditable  anecdote  contrasts  favourably  with  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  Raikes'  diary  in  1S33.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  write  that  it  would 
be  rather  amusing  if  tbe  English  pilots,  who  detest  the  tricolour,  should  have 
run  them  (the  French  ships)  aground,  (Ibid.,  p.  100.)  Even  Peel  lold  bis 
friends  that  he  had  seen  a  picture  of  General  Chassi,  and  that  he  had  "a  most 

■       (Ibid.,  p.   .10.} 

s  Hansard 
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thus  been  excited.  The  example  of  the  French  was  followed 
Reroiuti™  '1  Germany,  Italy,  and  Poland.  In  Germany  dis- 
io  Germinjr.  turbancEs  broke  out  in  Hanover,  in  Brunswick,  and 
in  Hesse  CasseL  In  Hanover  the  movement  was,  happily, 
suppressed  without  bloodshed ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  who  held  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  was 
quietly  restored  In  Brunswick  the  reigning  Duke  was  forced 
to  fly  from  his  Duchy,  and  to  allow  his  younger  brother  to 
mount  his  throne.  In  Hesse  Cassel  the  Elector  was  compelled 
to  admit  his  eldest  son  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Electorate.* 

The  changes  in  the  govemtnent  of  the  obscure  little  States 
of  Germany  did  not  attract  much  attention.  But  the  con- 
vulsion which  was  shaking  Germany  was  felt  more  acutely 
in  Italy.  Italy,  indeed,  in  1830,  was  only  a  geo- 
graphical expression;  but  Italy  was  already  sighing 
for  the  unity  which  was  the  dream  of  all  her  patriots.  She 
lay  palpitating  under  the  chains  which  condemned  her  to 
impotence :  vainly  hoping  for  the  deliverance  which  was  being 
continually  postponed. 

Italy,  then,  was  ripe  for  insurrection.  In  February  1831 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  little  State  of  Modena.  The 
insui^ents,  under  Menotti,  were  in  the  first  instance 
defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  Duchy.  But  the 
contagion  of  revolt  soon  spread.  The  inhabitants  of  Bologna 
raised  the  tricolour ;  other  cities  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
followed  the  example  of  .the  Bolognese.  Modena  recovered 
from  the  dejection  which  the  defeat  of  Menotti  had  in  the 
first  instance  produced.  Reggio,  like  Modena,  disowned  the 
authority  of  the  Archduke.  The  Duke,  powerless  to  resist, 
fled  to  Mantua.  The  Pope,  powerless  even  to  fly,  trembled 
in  the  Vatican.  Central  Italy  had  suddenly  risen  with  almost 
irresistible  power  against  its  rulers ;  and  sanguine  patriots,  con- 
fident from  a  preliminary  success,  believed  that  the  hour  of 
Italian  unity  had  arrived. 

If  Italy  had  been  allowed  to  work  out  her  own  destiny 
'  Aiin.  R'g.,  1G31,  HisL,  pp.  416-419. 
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alone  this  result  might  have  happened.  But  there  was  one 
Power  in  Europe  which  had  no  intention  to  allow  liberty  to 
oppressed  nationalities.  Austria  had  already  massed  one 
hundred  thousand  troops  in  Lombardy;  and  Pope  and  Arch- 
duke, unable  to  control  their  own  subjects,  appealed  Aiinrin 
to  Vienna.  The  principles  which  the  potentates  of  '"""="=*■ 
Europe  had  laid  down  at  Laybach  still  influenced  the  counsels 
of  Francis  of  Austria.  Convinced  that  "useful  or  necessary 
changes  in  legislation  and  in  the  administration  of  Stales 
ought  only  to  emanate  from  the  free  will  and  the  intelligent 
and  well-weighed  convictions  of  those  whom  God  has  rendered 
responsibde  for  power,"  he  was  as  ready  in  1831  as  he  had 
been  in  1821  to  march  an  army  into  Italy,  His  decision  to 
do  so  was  on  the  eve  of  terminating  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was  instructed  to  declare 
that  France  would  not  allow  an  Austrian  army  to  enter  the 
States  of  Rome.  He  urged  his  own  Government  to  anticipate 
the  war  and  enter  Piedmont^ 

War  would  certainly  have  occurred  if  LafRtte's  Ministry  had 
remained  in  office.  The  riots,  however,  which  disturbed  Paris 
in  February  1831  alarmed  the  friends  of  order.  Laffitte  fell, 
and  P^rier,  as  already  stated,  became  Prime  Minister.  Caslmir 
P^rier  regulated  bis  policy  by  the  advice  of  Talleyrand;  and 
Talleyrand  was  in  favour  of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time.  From 
his  point  of  view  it  was  a  more  important  thing  for  France  to 
settle  the  Belgian  question  than  to  aid  the  Italians.  It  became 
consequently  necessary  Co  explain  away  the  declaration  that 
the  French  would  not  suffer  the  Austrians  to  enter  Italy. 
Sebastian!,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  explained  the  dif- 
ference between  "not  consenung"  to  a  thing,  and  "making 
war"  to  prevent  it.  Casimir  Perier,  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
contended  that  "le  sang  fran^ais  n'appartient  qu'  k  la  France."" 
These  declarations  relieved  the  Austrians  from  all  apprehen- 
sions.    The  insurgents  were,  of  course,  incapable  of  resisting 

<  Ann.  Rig..   1631.   Hisl..   p.   4JI.      LHistoin  de  dix  Ans,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
303-305.     PalmrHon,  vol  ii.  p.  50,  nole. 
'  L'Hiitoirt  dt  dix  Ani,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313,  314. 
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a  first-rate  military  power.  A  bloodless  campaign  of  eight 
days  restored  the  power  of  the  Vatican,  and  peace — the  peace 
of  subjection — reigned  again  in  Italy.i 

Italian  insurgents  were  naturally  disappointed  at  the  failure 
of  the  insurrection.  They  had  relied  on  French  aid;  and 
France,  under  Casiinir  P^rier,  had  refused  to  help  them. 
The  friends  of  progress  in  France  bitterly  regretted  the  part 
HKch  their  country  had  played.  Regret,  however,  was  already 
too  late.^  The  power  of  the  Vatican  was  again  supreme 
throughout  the  Stales  of  the  Church;  and  all  that  France 
could  do  was  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  bayonets 
which  protected  the  throne  of  Christ's  vicar.  The  Great 
Powers  thought  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  would  be 
strengthened  if  the  Pope  conceded  some  reforms  to  his  dis- 
contented subjects.  Even  autocrats  admitted  that  reforms 
might  be  initiated  by  themselves;  and,  as  a  new  Pope 
— Gregory  XVI. — had  just  assumed  the  papal  crown,  the 
moment  seemed  exceptionally  opportune  for  their  initiation. 
The  representatives  of  (he  five  Powers  at  Rome  accordingly 
urged  the  concession  of  reforms  in  every  department  of  the 
Government.  Laymen,  ihey  suggested,  should  be  eligible 
for  judicial  employment;  municipalities  should  be  organised 
in  the  towns ;  provincial  councils  should  be  established  in  the 
delegations ;  and  the  finances  of  the  Slate  should  be  regulated 
on  sound  principles. 

The  Pope  assented  to  the  reforms  which  the  Powers 
impressed  upon  him ;  and  ultimately  embodied  them  in  five 
Qrermy  edicts,  whicli  extended  over  two  hundred  quarto 
muiHatM"  pages.*  He  had  no  longer  any  excuse  for  retaining 
mrormi.  the  troops  of  Austria  to  maintain  order  among  his 
crushed  and  disconsolate  people.  He  let  them  go;  and  he 
announced  their  departure  with  expressions  of  gratitude  to  his 
deliverers  and  of  reproaches  to  bis  subjects.     "  The  Imperial 

I  The  proclamaiion  of  BaroQ  de  Fiimont,  the  Auslttan  general,  issued  from 
MiLui  al  the  com  men  cement  oT  the  campaign,  was  dnled  March  19,  1831. 
{State  Paperi.  vol  lii.  p.  1437.)  The  campaign  wns  praclieally  closed  with 
the  occupation  of  Ancona,  on  March  07. 

■  Fur  these  Felbnns  see  Guiiot's  Mhaeirtt,  Piices  Hisloriqucs,  vol.  ii.  p.  43a, 
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and  Rc^al  Austrian  troops,  after  having  made  a  short  sojourn 
amongst  you,  having  completed  the  work  of  your  ^_. 
dehverance,  and  re-established  amongst  you  the  Aujiriain 
pacific  government  of  your  legitimate  sovereign,  iheSumof 
quit  this  country,  leaving  behind  the  pleasing 
recollection  of  the  exemplary  discipline  which  they  have 
maintained,  and  the  tranquillity  which  )-ou  have  enjoyed  under 
the  protection  of  their  respected  and  glorious  arms.  Such  a 
benefit  calls  for  all  your  gratitude  ;  and,  if  (he  remedy  for  so 
many  evils  which  have  been  caused  by  a  disgraceful  revolt 
has  cost  you  some  sacrifices,  the  remembrance  of  them  will 
render  you  careful  to  prevent  any  fresh  disorders,  and  remind 
you  that  the  Power?,  who  are  guarantees  of  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  will  never  be 
indifferent  to  the  disturbances  which  may  break  out  amongst 
yoa  It  remains,  therefore,  for  you  to  choose  between  respect 
for  public  order  and  your  own  good,  and  disorder,  with  the 
immeasurable  abyss  of  calamity  and  misery  which  is  the 
ineviiable  consequence  of  it"' 

Unfortunately  for  his  Holiness,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
the  Romagna  did  not  share  with  him  the  pleasing  recollection 
of  the  exemplary  discipline  which  had  been  maintained  by  the 
Austrian  soldiery,  or  regard  with  similar  gratitude  the  pacific 
government  of  their  legitimate  sovereign.      Notwithstanding 
tiie  immeasurable  abyss  of  calamity  and   misery 
which  the  Pope  assured  them  was  the  inevitable    mrhame. 
consequence  of  disorder,  fresh  disturbances  broke    """' 
out  in  the  legations.     I'he  Papal  troops,  ordered  to  repress 
them,  acted  with  a  cruelty  which  increased  the  animosity  of 
the  insurgents.     The  Pope  again  applied  to  Austria 
for  aid  against  his  subjects ;  and  on  the  19th  of    Austrian 
January  1832  the  Austrian  troops,  under  the  com-     """P'"™- 
mand  of  Radetzky,   an  officer  destined  to  acquire  fame  in 
Italy,  again  crossed  the  Po,  and  entered  the  Romagna.* 

The   Austrian s    probably    hoped    that    the    French    would 
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maintain  their  previous  attitude  of  neutrality.  But  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  endurance  of  the  most  patient  nations.  France 
could  not  tolerate  the  chronic  appearance  of  the  Austrian 
eagles  in  Rome;  and  the  French  Ministry  accordingly  decided 
to  throw  a  French  force  upon  Italy.  A  man-of-war  and  two 
frigates  were  ordered  to  sail  for  Ancona,  and  to  occupy  the 
town.  The  ships  had,  of  course,  to  circumnavigate  Italy; 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  General  Cubi^res, 
was  instructed  to  proceed  direct  to  Leghorn,  and  to  obtain  the 
Pope's  assent  to  the  landing  of  the  troops.  It  was  supposed 
that  Cubiferes,  who  had  only  a  few  hundred  miles  to  go, 
would  complete  his  mission  before  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  Peninsula  had  been  effected  by  the  French  vessels. 
The  winds  of  heaven,  however,  occasionally  upset  tlie  most 
careful  calculations.  Cubibres  was  delayed  by  contrary  gales ; 
French  ^^^  squadron  completed  an  unexpectedly,  rapid 
oecupf  voyage.      Without  wailing    for  any   message  from 

Cubiferes  ihe  French  effected  a  landing,  occupied 
the  town,  and  hoisted  the  tricolour.  In  one  spot  on  Icahan 
soil  an  effectual  support  had  been  given  to  the  revolutionary 
movement 

Gregory  XVI.  had  welcomed  the  Imperial  troops  with 
gratitude.  He  saw  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  with 
consternation.  His  genuine  alarm  was  shared  by  other 
nations.  In  this  country  the  Tories  were  indignant  at  a. 
proceeding  which  was  subversive  of  all  their  traditions.  Their 
indignation  was  increased  by  the  success  which  the  French 
achieved.  The  Tories  began  by  laughing  at  an  expedition 
which  comprised  only  three  men-of-war.'-  They  ceased  laugh- 
ing when  the  three  men-of-war  raised  the  tricolour  in  the  heart 
of  Italy.  Aberdeen  denounced  the  expedition  in  the  House 
of  Lord?.  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  and  Lord  Eliot  attacked  the  French 
in  the  House  of  Commons.^  But  these  attacks  did  not 
make  much  impression.  Palraerston  had,  from  the  first, 
been  of  opinion  ihat  Austria  had  been  "wrong  and  foolish" 
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in  interfering  at  alL^  Grey  had,  from  the  first,  recognised 
the  moderation  of  Purler's  Government.  Even  the  king 
sneeringly  declared  that  he  had  fully  expected  "Aberdeen 
would  make  a  piece  of  work  about  the  Ancona  business."* 
The  French  Government  was  persuaded  to  say  that  the  naval 
officer  in  command  of  the  expedition  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions in  occupying  Ancona  without  waiting  for  Cubibres.  He 
was  consequently  recalled.  But  the  troops  in  occupation  of 
the  town  were  not  recalled;  the  tricolour  was  not  pulled 
down ;  and  Austria  learned,  for  the  first  time  since  Waterloo, 
that  one  Power  in  Europe  was  prepared  to  dispute  her 
supremacy  in  Italy, 

The  party  of  progress  in  France  was  naturally  elated  at  the 
Italian  policy  of  the  French  Government  In  one  part  of 
Europe,  at  any  rate,  French  arms  had  given  effective  and 
timely  aid  to  an  oppressed  people.  But  the  wars  of  Italy 
were  of  much  less  intMest  to  the  French  than  the 
wars  of  Poland;  and  Poland,  like  Belgium  and  the 
Romagna,  had  felt  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July.  The  partition  of  Poland  had  been  accomplished 
in  a  dark  period  of  the  preceding  century.  It  was  almost 
universally .  regarded  in  Western  Europe  as  a  mistake  and 
a  crime.  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  removed  the  barrier  which 
separated  Russia  from  the  West;  it  was  a  crime  to  have 
sacrificed  a  free  and  brave  people  to  the  ambition  of  a 
relentless  autocrat  The  resistance  which  the  residue  of  the 
Ptjles  opposed  to  its  conquerors  increased  the  compassion 
which  was  everywhere  felt  for  the  Polish  people.  The  cause 
of  freedom  was  identified  with  the  cause  of  Poland,  "and 
freedom  shrieked"  wiien  Poland's  champion  "fell."  The 
statesmen,  however,  who  parcelled  out  Europe  amongst  the 
victorious  autocrats  in  1815  were  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  feelings  which  had  inspired  the  Scotch  poet.  Castlereagh, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  make  terms  for  Poland.*    But  he  did 

1  Palmtrttort,  vol.  ii.  p.  50, 

'  Correspondence  of  Earl  Grejf  and  Williaro  IV.,  voL  ii,  p.  357 

'  Hansard,  vol.  iiiU  p.  1117. 
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not  lay  much  stress  on  his  demands.  He  contented  himself 
with  obtaining  the  fomis  of  constitutional  government  for  the 
Poles.  Poland,  constituted  a  kingdom,  whose  crown  was  to 
pass  by  hereditary  succession  to  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  was 
to  be  governed  by  a  resident  Viceroy,  assisted  by  a  Polish 
DieLi 

Constantine,  who  had  abdicated  the  crown  of  Russia  in 
his  brother's  favour,  was  Viceroy  of  Poland,  In  the  eyes 
of  Russia  he  had  one  merit— ^by  stern  discipline  he  had  made 
the  Polish  army  an  efficient  force.  In  the  eyes  of  Poland 
he  had  one  merit — he  had  married  a  Pole.  People  who  were 
neither  Poles  nor  Russians  saw  no  merit  in  a  savage  prince 
whose  conduct  and  character  made  him  more  like  a  brute  than 
a  man.  He  was  residing  at  Warsaw  when  the  news  of  the 
„iu  glorious  days  of  July  reached  Poland.  The  Poles 
cadiuof  were  naturally  affected  by  the  tidings  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  had  expelled  autocracy  from  France. 
Kosciusko — the  hero  of  1794 — was  their  favourite  patriot 
The  cadets  at  the  Military  School  in  Warsaw,  excited  at 
the  news,  dranic  to  his  memory.  Constantine  thought  that 
young  men  who  dared  to  drink  to  Kosciusko  deserved  to  be 
flogged.  The  cadets,  learning  his  decision,  determined  on 
resisting  it  Their  determination  precipitated  a  revolution 
which,  perhaps,  in  any  circumstances,  would  have  occurred. 
Every  circumstance  which  could  justify  revolt  existed  in 
Poland.  The  Constitution  provided  for  the  regular  assembly 
of  the  Diet ;  the  Diet  had  not  been  assembled  for  Rve  years. 
The  Constitution  declared  that  taxes  should  not  be  imposed 
on  the  Poles  without  the  consent  of  their  representatives : 
for  fifteen  years  no  Budget  had  been  submitted  to  the  Diet. 
The  Constitution  provided  for  the  personal  liberty  of  every 
Pole:  the  Grand  Duke  seized  and  imprisoned  the  wretched 
Poles  at  his  pleasure.  The  Constitution  had  given  Poland 
a  representative  government;  and  Constantine,  in  defiance 
of  it,  had  played  the  part  of  an  autocrat,'     The  threat  of 

'  The  "Chane  COnslilutionnelle"  of  1815  is  published  in  StaU  Paftri, 
\oi.  xix.  p.  971,  '  Hansard,  vol  xiiL  p.  waa. 
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punishment,  wiiich  Constantine  pronounced  against  the 
military  cadets,  merely  lighted  the  torch  which  was  already 
prepared.  Eighteen  young  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  entered 
the  Grand  Duke's  palace  and  forced  their  way  into  his 
apartments.  Constantine  had  just  time  to  escape  by  a  back 
staircase.  His  flight  saved  his  life.  The  cudets  only  cut 
down  a  chief  of  the  police  and  an  aide-de-camp.'  The  lives 
of  police  officers  and  soldiers  are  held  at  a  cheap  rate  by 
the  Tory  historians  who  relate  the  annals  of  the  world.  Alison 
thinks  it  necessary  to  declare  tiiat  little  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  insurrection  if  it  had  commenced  with 
the  murder  of  the  Viceroy.  He  relates,  without  a  trace  of 
compunction,  the  slaughter  of  his  unoffending  officers.^ 

The  insurrection,  commenced  in  the  Archduke's  palace, 
soon  spread.  Some  of  the  Polish  regiments  passed  over  to 
the  insurgents.  Constantine,  who  displayed  little 
courage  or  ability,  withdrew  from  the  city;  and,  on  ncikmof 
the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November,  the  Poles  '  ^ 
were  in  complete  possession  of  Warsaw.  They  persuaded 
Chlopicki,  a  general  who  had  served  with  distinction  under 
Suchet  in  Spain,  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  In  some 
respects  Chlopicki  was  well  qualified  for  this  position.  He 
was  a  skilful  soldier,  and  the  services  of  a  skilful  soldier  were 
of  use  to  a  people  who  were  about  to  enter  upon  a  struggle 
for  their  independence.  In  another  sense  he  was  disqualified 
for  the  position  which  was  thrust  on  him.  Accustomed  to 
measure  force  by  military  rules,  he  was  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  power  of  a  revolution.  He  could  have  proved  to 
demonstration  in  1776  that  Washington  was  a  fool,  or  in  1796 
that  Napoleon  was  a  rash  adventurer.  Raised  to  the  first 
position  in  the  State,  his  warmest  counsellors  urged  him  to 
attack  the  few  thousand  men  whom  Constantine  still  com- 
manded. Chlopicki  preferred  negotiating  with  the  Russians. 
The  negotiation,  of  course,  failed  Nicholas  had  no  inten- 
tion to  allow  a  fraction  of  his  subjects  Co  claim  their  virtual 
independence,  and  slowly  commenced  placing  his  huge  legions 
1  Aiiieit,  voL  iv.  pp.  619-631. 
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in  motion.  "I  am  King  of  Poland,"  was  his  bold  reply  to 
Chlopicki's  appeal  :  "  the  first  cannon-shot  fired  by  the  Poles 
shall  annihilate  Poland."^  The  insulting  language  irritated 
the  Poles  into  action.  Chlopicki— his  own  well-intentioned 
effort  having  failed— resigned  his  office ;  and  his  fellow- 
countrymen  invested  Radziwil  with  the  command  of  tlieir 
army,  and '  placed  Adam  Czartocyski  at  the  head  of  the 
Government. 

In  the  meanwhile  Nicholas  was  steadily  preparing  for  the 
contest  which  was  before  him.  Diebitsch,  who  had  brought 
Nichoiu  the  campaign  of  1829  to  a  victorious  conclusion, 
DifSiKh'  *'*s  entrusted  iiith  the  command  of  the  Russian 
lo  Poland,  army.  Diebitsch  never  doubted  that  the  troops 
which  had  crossed  the  Balkans  and  dict:ited  peace  at  Adria- 
jiople  would  obtain  an  easy  victory  over  the  undisciplined 
peasantry  who  were  collected  under  the  banners  of  Radziwil 
and  Czartoryski.  With  an  easy  heart  he  went  to  gather  new 
laurels  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  Nearly  every  authority 
in  Europe  shared  his  views.  One  general  alone,  perhaps,  sus- 
pected that  he  was  over-contident  Wellington  was  moodily 
brooding  over  the  consequences  of  t'ue  Reform  Bill  which  the 
Whig  Ministry  was  introducing ;  but  he  had  a  little  leisure  to 
devote  to  the  prospects  of  the  campaign  on  the  Vistula.  He 
had  carefully  studied  the  causes  of  Napoleon's  failure  in  iSii ; 
and  he  understood  the  nature  of  the  country  which  Diebitsch 
would  have  to  traverse.  "On  voit,"  he  wrote  to  Madame  de 
Lieven,  "  que  le  Mar^chal  Diebitsch  doit  passer  la  Vistule  en 
courrier ;  et  arranger  le  gouvernement  polonais  aussi  vite  que 
Ton  va  ddtruire  le  gouvernement  britanniquc."^ 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  history  of  EtigTand  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  the  campaign  which  immediately  ensued, 
and  which  reawakened  in  Western  Europe  an  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  for  Poland  ;  but  it  will  add  interest  to  a  pathetic 
chapter  in  the  world's  history  if  its  outline  be  rapidly  traced. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
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Vistula,  which,  after  entering  it  from  Galicia,  crosses  it  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  "country,  stands  the  »wn  of  Warsaw,  the 
capital  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  revolution.  Some  miles 
below  Warsaw  ihe  Vistula  is  joined  on  its  right 
bank  by  its  great  tributary  the  Bug,  which,  after  Kripiionof 
separating  Poland  from  tlie  Russian  provinces  of  "  "  ' 
Grodno  and  Volhynia,  turns  to  the  west  and  seeks  the  main 
river.  An  army  attacking  Warsaw  from  the  east  or  the  north 
must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Bug 
and  Vistula. 

Three  great  military  roads  converge  from  the  east  upon 
Warsaw,  The  most  northerly  of  these  enters  Poland  at 
Kovno,  crosses  the  Narew,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  at  Ostro- 
lenka,  and  runs  down  the  right  bank  of  the  first  of  these 
rivers;  the  central  road  crosses  the  Bug  at  Brzesc  and  pro- 
ceeds almost  due  west  upon  Warsaw ;  the  most  southerly 
of  the  three  enters  Poland  from  the  Austrian  frontier,  crosses 
the  Vistula  at  Cora,  and  proceeds  along  its  west  bank  to  the 
capital.  Diehitsch  decided  on  advancing  by  all 
three  routes  on  Warsaw.  Twenty  thousand  troops  origimi 
marched  from  the  north,  ten  thousand  from  the  '^'^f'^"- 
south,  while  eighty  thousand,  under  his  own  command,  moved 
along  the  central  and  most  direct  route.  The  three  Russian 
armies  were,  therefore,  all  separated  from  each  other  by  deep 
and  broad  rivers.  The  separation  was  the  more  complete, 
because,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  both  the  Vistula  and  the 
Bug  are  full  of  blocks  of  floating  ice,  which  interfere  with 
the  construction  and  endanger  the  safety  of  any  temporary 
bridges,  Radzlwil  awaited  Diebitsch's  attack  a  league  in 
front  of  Warsaw,  His  right  was  covered  by  the  Vistula ; 
his  centre  was  stationed  at  the  little  village  of  Grochow;  his 
left,  which  was  under  the  command  of  a  gallant  Pole,  Skrzy- 
necki,  rested  on  a  dense  wood.  He  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  central  position ;  but  he  had  no  secure  line  of  retreat. 
In  the  event  of  defeat  a  single  bridge,  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
crossed  the  Vistula  near  the  village  of  Praga  into  Warsaw; 
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Such  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  in  the  Polish  war  of 
independence.  Diebilsch,  on  the  30th  of  February  1831, 
attacked  the  Poles;  on  the  35th  he  renewed  the  attack.  The 
battle  on  the  20th  raged  round  the  village  of  Grocliow;  it 

raged  on  the  asth  round  the  village  of  Praga.  Fought  with 
extreme  obstinacy,  neither  side  was  able  to  claim 
luiiU:  of  any  decided  advantage.  The  Russians  could  boast 
*■"**  that  the  Poles  had  withdrawn  across  the  Vistula. 

Tlie  Poles  could  declare  that  their  retreat  had  been  conducted 
at  leisure,  and  that  the  Russians  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
renew  the  attack.  Diebitsch  himself,  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
1  into  which  he  had  fallen,  remained  for  a  month  in 
t  Grochoiv,  Before  the  month  was  over  Radziwii, 
who  had  proved  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  post,  was  super- 
seded in  the  command  of  the  Polish  army  by  Skrzynecki.  On 
skrtjnecki  the  30th  of  Mafch,  Skrzynecki  crossed  the  Vistula 
Ru"i''ni»t  at  Praga,  and  attacked  the  division  of  the  Russian 
Grochow,  artny  which  occupied  the  forest  of  Waver,  near 
Grochow,  The  attack  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  night; 
the  Russians  were  totally  defeated ;  they  experienced  a  loss  of 
Sooo  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  6000  prisoners. 

Crippled  by  this  disaster,  Diebitsch  fell  back  before  the 
Polish  army.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  Skrzynecki  pressed 
forward  in  pursuit.  The  great  central  road  by  which  Warsaw 
is  approached  crosses  the  Kostczyn,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug, 
near  the  little  village  of  Iganie,  about  half-way  between  Russia 
.  and  Warsaw.  Eleven  days  after  the  victory  of  the 
game.  ^^^^  ^j.  u^j^jj  (jjg  Russians  were  ayain  attacked 
by  the  Poles  at  Iganie.  The  Poles  won  a  second  victory. 
The  Russians,  disheartened  at  a  succession  of  reverses,  scat- 
tered before  the  attack ;  and  the  cause  of  Poland  seemed  to 
have  been  already  won  by  the  gallantry  of  her  children  and 
the  skill  of  their  generals. 

Diebitsch,  however,  defeated  at  Grochow  and  Iganie,  was 
not  destroyed.  He  withdrew  his  shattered  army  across  the 
Kostczyn  to  Siedlice,  a  little  town  in  the  rear  of  that  river. 
Foregoing  his  original  intention  of  advancing  by  three  roads 
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on  Warsaw,  he  determined  to  concentrate  his  right  on  the 
northern  road  at  Ostrolenka,  his  left,  on  the  direct  road  at 
Siedlice.  It  was  open  to  Skrzynecki  to  renew  the  attack  where 
Diebitsch  expected  it,  and  throw  himself  on  the  defeated 
remnants  of  the  Russian  army  at  Siedlice.  Instead  of  doing 
so  he  took  advantage  of  his  central  situation  to  cross  the 
Bug  and  throw  himself  upon  the  Russian  right  at  Ostroletika. 
The  movement  was  skilfully  arranged;  the  attack  was  expe- 
ditiously delivered ;  it  proved  in  the  first  instance 
successful.  Half  the  Russian  army  was  suddenly  ofosito- 
exposed  to  the  assault  of  a  superior  force,  the  other 
half  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug  was  isolated.  Skrzynecki  had 
reason  to  hope  that  he  might  obtain  a  complete  success  before 
Diebitsch  could  by  any  possibility  march  to  the  rescue.  He 
failed.  Diebitsch  succeeded  in  concentrating  his  entire  force 
before  the  destruction  of  his  right  wing  had  been  consummated. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  Skrzynecki  found  himself  opposed  to 
the  whole  Russian  army.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  day 
the  Polish  levies  gallantly  struggled  for  the  victory.  When 
evening  came  they  remained  masters  of  the  field  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  contest.  A  negative  victory  of  this 
character,  however,  was  not  the  object  of  the  great  move- 
ment upon  the  Russian  right.  The  Polish  general,  his  army 
weakened  by  heavy  losses,  resolved  on  retiring  upon  Warsaw. 
Offensive  operations  were  over:  the  defensive  campaign  had 
begun. 

Victory  with  the  Poles  had,  in  fact,  proved  as  fatal  as 
defeat.  The  Russians,  relying  upon  their  almost  illimitable 
resources,  could  afibrd  to  lose  two  men  for  every  one  whom 
Poland  could  spare.  Every  fresh  triumph  weakened  the  re- 
sources of  the  revolt,  and  strengthened  the  relative  power 
of  autocracy.  It  happened,  too,  that  a  more  fatal  enemy 
than  even  war  fell  upon  Poland  in  the  hour  of  her  necessity. 
The  cholera,  which  had  been  rapidly  advancing 
through  Russia  during  1830,  broke  out  in  the  =  '  "■ 
Russian  array  in  the  spring  of  1831.  The  prisoners  taken 
at  Iganie  communicated  the  seeds  of  infection  to  the  Polish 
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troops.  Both  armies  sufTered  severely  from  tlie  disease ;  but 
the  effects  of  it  were  much  more  serious  to  the  cause  of 
Poland  than  to  the  cause  of  Russia.  Autocracy  could,  un- 
fortunately, afford  to  change  pieces.  Nicholas  was  sure  of 
his  game  if  he  could  only  take  one  pawn  for  every  two  which 
he  lost  The  cholera,  however,  unlike  the  autocrat  whose 
Desihof  cause  it  served,  knew  no  distinction  of  persons. 
Md^^*"  ^  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  Diebitsch, 
(uniine.  who  had  advanced  his  headquarters  to  Pultusk, 
succumbed  to  the  malady.  In  the  same  week  Constantioe, 
the  Viceroy  of  Poland,  and  his  Polish  wife  died. 

Diebitsdi's  death  concluded  the  first  portion  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1831.  The  varying  incidents  of  the  struggle  had 
been  watched  with  feverish  anxiety  in  Western  Europe.  In 
Paris  especially  the  people  had  raised  a  universal  cry  for 
Erihurfasm  ''^  '°  Poland.'  The  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
inFraiioe.  ^^s  naturally  increased  by  the  news  which  rapidly 
arrived  of  the  brilliant  victories  of  Grochow  and  Iganie.  At 
the  time  at  which  they  were  won  Louis  Philippe  was  supporting 
the  claims  of  Belgium  against  the  decisions  of  the  London  Con- 
ference; the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was  forbidding 
the  A\istrians  to  enter  the  Romagna;  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  was  urging  the  Turks  to  break  with  the 
Russians  and  declare  war  against  them.^  Thus,  in  the  spring 
of  1831,  war,  universal  war,  seemed  imminent  in  Europe.  The 
torch  was  already  lit  which  might  have  involved  the  entire 
Continent  in  a  general  conflagration. 

Peace  seemed  impossible.  Yet  peace  was  preserved  by 
the  fall  of  Laffitte  and  the  accession  of  Casimir  P^rier  to 
power.  The  differences  respecting  Belgium  were  settled  by 
a  satisfactory  compromise ;  the  threats  respecting  Italy  were 
explained  away ;  Poland,  it  was  conveniently  recollected,  was 
removed  by  400  leagues  from  the  French  frontier,  France 
was  condemned  by  her  situation  to  a  policy  of  inaction.^ 
These  arguments,  plausible  as  they  were,  did  not  carry  con- 

'  Ibid.,  p.  303. 
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viction  to  the  friends  of  progress  in  France.  They  thought 
that  the  ministry  had  betrayed  Poland,  and  that,  in  betraying 
Poland,  it  had  betrayed  France.  Their  views  were  shared 
by  some  men  of  advanced  opinions  in  this  country.  Years 
before  the  poet  of  Hope  had  declared  the  partition  of  Poland 
the  "bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time : "  his  fading  genius 
was  roused  into  fresh  vigour  by  French  apathy  in  1831 : — 

"  See,  whilst  (he  Pole,  the  vanguard  aid  of  France, 
Has  vaulinl  on  bis  bacb,  and  coucb'd  the  lance, 
France  lurns  from  ber  abandoa'd  friends  afresb. 
And  soothes  the  Bear  thai  proivls  for  patriot  flesh." 

Casimir  P^rier  was  not  moved  from   his   ptjrpose  either 
by  the  friends  of  progress  in  Paris  or  by  the  taunts  of  a 
British  poet.      He  steadily  refused  to  enter  upon     casimir 
the  difficult  enterprise  of  assisting  Poland.     The    ^*f^,o 
news  of  the    next  few  months,  however,  naturally    "«"''■ 
threw  much  doubt  on  the  justice  of  this  decision.     Every 
fresh  victory  which  the  Poles  gained  in  the  field  raised  their 
importance  as  allies.     In  common  charity  it  seemed  necessary 
to  make  some  effort  for  the  generous  people  engaged  in  a 
bitter  stiruggle  for  their  freedom,  and  Talleyrand  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Palmerston,  and 
to  propose  the  joint  mediation  of  France  and  England.     The 
British  Government  had  no  love  for  Russia;  it  sympathised 
warmly  witli  the  Poles ;  but  it  had  no  ships  to  spare    p^^j^^^, 
for  an  expedition  to  the  Bahicj*  it  had  no  means,     refuses  10 
therefore,   of  following  up   its  remonstrances.     In 
these  circumstances  it  declined  to  join  In  the  mediation  which 
was  proposed  by  France ;  and  Poland  was  consequently  left 
to  fight  her  battle  to  the  end  alone.^ 

1  Grey,  wriling  to  Brougham  on  Jan.  i,  1831,  calls  the  Russians  "tho«e 

d d  Russians."     '■  ll  is  10  be  regretted,"   he  says  on  Ihe  same  occaaon, 

■'  that  we  had  no  power  of  sending  a  fleet  into  Ihe  Baliic  last  summer  to  settle 
the  matter  in  Poland."    Bmughiini.  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 

>  Tbe  despatches  relating  to  Poland  which  passed  between  Talleyrand 
and  Palnieiston  were  not  published  till  iSSi.  See  Parliamentaiy  Papera, 
1861,  vol.  liv.  p.  349.  Cf.  Louis  Blanc.  LHUIoin  de  dix  Aas,  vol.  ii.  p. 
S4;  and  GuUol's  M^noirei,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 
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That  end  was  coming  rapidly.  Diebitsch  was  at  once  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Paskievitsch,  an  officer  who  had 
gained  distinction  in  Asia  Minor.  Paskievitsch  saw 
MKc^.  that  Diebitsch  had  been  incessantly  hampered  by 
Diti^iich,  jj^^  nature  of  the  country  over  which  he  had  been 
advancing.  His  columns,  separated  from  each  other  by  broad 
rivers,  had  been  attacked  and  beaten  in  detail  by  the  Poles. 
Paskievitsch  decided  on  removing  this  risk  by  crossing  the 
Vistula  and  advancing  from  the  west  on  Warsaw.  The 
movement  would  not  have  been  possible  if  Prussia  had  been 
andchmg^.  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  Russian  cause. 
ihecl."-°'  The  Russian  general  could  only  obtain  the  supplies 
i™e^  which  he  required  through  Prussian  territory.     But 

the  autocrat  of  Berlin  readily  assisted  the  autocrat  of  St. 
Petersburg.  On  the  7th  of  July,  Paskievitsch  crossed  the 
Vistula  at  Plock,  and  threatened  Warsaw  from  the  rear.  The 
army,  said  Nicholas,  in  announcing  the  movement  to  the 
Poles,  "  a  franchi  la  Vistule  que  vous  regardiez  comme  un 
obstacle  in surmon table.  EUe  marche  sur  Varsovie."'  The 
same  great  authority,  who  had  denounced  Diebitsch's  over- 
confidence  in  March,  saw  plainly  enough  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  and  told  his  friends  that  the  contest  would  very  soon 
be  over.* 

The  end  was  nearer  than  even  Wellington  anticipated. 
The  sole  hope  for  Poland  lay  in  the  concentration  of  every 
available  man  at  Warsaw;  and  the  Poles  made  the  mistake 
of  marching  up  the  Narew,  and  flinging  themselves  on  the 
communications  of  the  Russian  army,  A  similar  movement 
in  1814  had  brought  Napoleon  to  his  ruin;  and  the  Poles 
had  not  even  the  excuse  which  Napoleon  could  urge  for 
abandoning  their  capital.  The  allies  in  1814  were  com- 
pelled to  draw  their  supplies  from  the  Rhine ;  and  Napoleon 
might  fairly  imagine  that  the  presence  of  an  unbeaten  array 
on  the  line  of  their  retreat  would  paralyse  their  advance, 
Paskievitsch,  on  the  contrary,  bad  voluntarily  abandoned  his 
communications  with  Russia,  and  the  presence  of  the  Polish 
^  Siaii  Paftrt,  voL  xviiL  p,  1333.  ■  GrtviUt,  vol.  ii,  p.  157. 
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army  on  the  Narew  caused  him  no  embarrassment.  Slowly 
and  steadily  he  advanced  against  the  capital.  On  w>naw 
the  6th  of  September  he  attacked  the  devoted  city,  "p'''^'""- 
Inch  by  inch  the  Russians  made  their  way  over  the  earth- 
works which  had  been  constructed  in  its  defence.  On  the 
evening  of  the  7th  the  town  was  at  their  mercy  j  on  the 
8th  it  capitulated,  and  Nicholas  was  able  to  address  his 
thanks  to  the  Deity,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of 
empires  and  nations,  and  who  had  so  plainly  blessed  the 
good  cause  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.^  He  omitted  to  add  that 
Providence  had  only  followed  its  usual  rule  of  siding  with  the 
lai^er  battalions. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Warsaw  reached  Paris  on  the  isth 
of  September.  The  news  of  Waterloo  had  not  created  so 
much  consternation  in  the  French  capital.  Busi-  T|,jn«.s 
ness  was  suspended;  the  theatres  were  closed.  vfy.>f«ii 
The  cause  of  Poland  was  in  every  mind,  the 
name  of  Poland  on  every  tongue.  Sebastian!,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  France,  increased  the  anger  of  the  people  by 
the  terms  in  which  he  announced  the  catastrophe :  "  L'ordre 
rfegne  ^  Varsovie."^  The  Parisians  had  experienced  the 
order  which  results  from  the  occupation  of  a  foreign  army. 
They  realised  the  cup  of  suffering  which  was  in  store  for 
the  Poles,  and  they  were  angry  at  the  part  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  forced  to  play  in  the  matter.  Poland  had 
learned  the  bitter  truth  of  the  saying,  "  Dieu  est  trop  haut 
et  la  France  trop  loin,"  and  had  been  abandoned  to  her 
miserable  destiny. 

England  felt  less  keenly  than  France.  Yet,  even  in  England, 
the  best  men  were  a  little  ashamed  of  the  cruel  indifference 
with  which  the  struggle  had  been  regarded.  Palmerston, 
busily  occupied  with  the  Belgian  question,  had 
steadily  refused  to  help  the  Poles.  Early  in  1831,  imt.cedM 
indeed,  he  had  told  Russia  that  rebellion  should 
not  alter  the  privileges  which  had  been  secured  for  the  Poles 
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by  Europe.  The  remonstrances  of  an  unarmed  man  arc  of 
little  avail.  Nesselrode  briefly  replied  that  the  Poles  and 
not  the  Russians  had  broken  the  treaty;  and  that  England 
and  France  could  not  object  to  the  Russians  taking  military 
measures  10  which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  assenting  parlies. 
With  this  answer  Palmerston  was  forced  to  content  himself; 
but  he  made  one  more  effort,  after  Warsaw  had  fallen,  to 
obtain  terms  for  the  Poles.  He  again  received  an  almost 
contemptuous  rebuff  from  Nesselrode.  The  treaty  of  Vienna, 
"  n'impose  k  la  Russie  d'autre  obligation  que  celle  de  maintenir 
I'union  que  le  trait^  avait  form^e."  "La  Constitution  ne  fut 
point  une  consequence  du  traits,  mais  un  acte  spontan^  de 
son  (d'Alexandre)  pouvoir  souverain.  Elle  a  6t6  annuls  par 
le  fait  de  la  rebellion."  ^ 

Compunction  had  no  place  in  the  breast  of  a  Russian 
minister.  On  the  26th  of  February  1832,  Nicholas  promul- 
The  ireai.  gated  a  new  organic  statute  for  the  government  of 
p^ndby  Poiaod,  which  be  had  the  insolence  to  claim  for 
•^^-i*-  Russia  by  the  right  of  conquest  in  1815.     A  draft 

of  the  statute  reached  Western  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1832. 
About  the  same  time  stories  were  received  of  the  treatment 
which  the  Russians  were  systematically  applying  to  the  ill-fated 
country.  Her  schools  were  closed  ;  her  national  libraries  and 
public  collections  removed ;  the  children  of  the  Poles  were 
carried  into  Russia;  their  fathers  were  swept  into  the  Russian 
army;  whole  families  accused  of  iiarticipation  in  the  rebellion 
were  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  empire ;  columns  of 
Poles,  it  was  stated,  could  be  seen  on  the  Russian  roads 
linked  man  to  man  by  bars  of  iron  ;  *  and  little  children, 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  were  included 
among  them ;  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  on 
the  way  could  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  Russian  roads ; 
the  wail  of  their  wretched  mothers — "Oh,  that  the  Czar 
could   be  drowned   in  our    tears  1 " — resounded   throughout 

»  For  Ihb  correspondence  see  Parliamentary  Papers,  1861,  voL  Ixv.  p.  357  j 
see  especially  pp,  10,  11,  13  of  Ihose  Papers. 

'  Ha«5ard,  voi.  xiii.  p,  1126.  Cf.  Palmerston's  instructions  to  Lord  Durham, 
ParliamentaTy  Papers,  1861,  vol.  liv.  p.  377. 
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Europe ;  ^  and  Western  Europe  learned  what  autocracy  couM 
do  in  pursuit  of  a  "paternal  solicitude  for  its  faithful 
subjects ! " ' 

The  woes  of  Poland  necessarily  attracted  attention  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  August  1831,  Evans,  the  member  for 
Rye,  attacked  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  rendering  ^^^j^  .^ 
effectual  assistance  to  the  Russian  armies.^  In  ParMamfni 
April  1832,  Cutlar  Fergusson,  the  member  for 
Kirkcudbright,  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  manifesto  in  which 
Nicholas  had  announced  his  new  organic  statute  for  the  Poles. 
Important  business  kept  Palmerslon  from  the  debate ;  and  a 
sense  of  duty  compelled  Atlhorp  to  be  silent*  Fergusson  had 
to  wait  for  another  two  months  before  he  was  even  able  to 
obtain  the  papers  which  he  required,'  The  sympathetic 
language,  however,  used  on  every  side  of  the  House  induced 
the  ministry  to  make  one  more  effort  for  the  unfortunate 
country  which  was  lying  under  the  merciless  heel  of  Nicholas. 
Durham  was  instructed,  during  his  s^iecial  embassy  to  St. 
Petersburg,  to  intercede  for  the  Poles.  But  Durham  gained 
nothing  by  liis  attempted  mediation.  He  had  been  too  late ; 
Palmerston  had  been  too  late;  Cutlar  Fergusson  had  been  too 
late.  Vigorous  remonstrances,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  might, 
possibly,  have  been  successful ;  they  fell  idly  on  the  ear  of 
Nicholas  in  the  summer  of  1832.  In  1831  the  revolt  of  the 
Poles  threatened  ruin  to  autocracy  in  Russia;  in  1832  the 
prostration  of  Poland  removed  every  cause  of  anxiety  from 
the  heart  of  the  Emperor.  Nicholas  was  free  to  attend  to 
other  matters;  and  an  unexpected  series  of  events  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  absorbing  his  attention. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  had  not  been  successful  in  infusing  fresh 
life  into  his  decaying  empire.    But  a  capable  Pacha  had  made 
one  of  its  provinces  a  formidable  power.     Mehemet     Mehemet 
Ali  had  once  sold  tobacco  in  a  little  seaport  town     ^'''■ 
in  Albania.     Ambition  and  ability  had  made  him  the  most 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xix.  p.  406. 
"  Notre  solliellude  palernelle  pour  nos  fiddes  sujets."    State  Papen,  vol. 

•  Ibid,,  vol  xiii.  p,  J115. 
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powerful  man  in  the  Mohammedan  empire.  At  Navarino  his 
fleet  had  contended  with  the  combined  squadrons  of  Britain, 
Russia,  and  France.  Its  destraction  had  not  arrested  the 
designs  of  the  ambitious  Pacha.  He  repaired  his  losses,  and 
in  3  few  months  found  himself  again  in  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable armament.  In  1831  Abd-Aliah  Bey,  Pacha  of  Acre, 
incurred  his  displeasure.  Technically  Abd-Allah  and  Mehemet 
were  both  the  viceroys  ^  of  the  Porte,  and  one  of  them  had  no 
more  rigiit  to  call  the  other  to  account  than  the  governor  of 
one  British  colony  to  declare  war  upon  another  British  colony. 
Technical  considerations,  however,  have  little  weight  with  ihe 
masters  of  trained  battalions.  Abd-Allah  Bey  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Mehemet  Ali ;  and  Mehemei  decided  on  marching 
upon  Acre  and  upon  chastising  Abd-Allah  Bey. 

Mehemet's  expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha  ;  and  Acre  was  attacked  in  the  autumn  of  1831. 
roed-  -^^  '^^  outset  Mahmoud  commanded  Mehemet  to 
itoD  stuintt  withdraw  bis  forces  and  to  lay  his  grievances  before 
his  Sultan.  He  might  as  well  have  ordered  the 
lion  to  loose  his  death-grip  on  the  roe.  He  endeavoured 
to  enforce  the  order  which  his  vassal  disobeyed,  and  sent 
troops  to  raise  the  siege  which  Ibrahim  was  resolutely  press- 
ing. He  had  no  army  which  dared  encounter  the  Egyptian 
soldiery.  The  Turks  fled  before  Ibrahim ;  and,  on  the 
ajth  of  May  1832,  after  a  five  months'  siege,  Abd-Allah 
Bey,  despairing  of  relief,  surrendered  Acre  to  the  E^ptian 
general.' 

Acre  had  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  the  key  of  Sjria. 
It  was  the  chief  prize  of  the  CrtJsaders  in  the  twelfth  century  ; 
it  was  the  chief  conquest  of  the  Saracens  in  the  thirteenth. 
Its  possession  had  been  an  object  of  ambition  to  Napoleon. 
His  failure  before  it  had  altered  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
The  fall  of  Acre  seemed  to  place  the  empire  of  the  East  at 

I  I  use  lhi3  word,  and  not  Ihe  word  Suzerain,  which  would  more  accurately 
expre^  my  meaning,  because  ihe  latter  has  been  strangely  comipted,  and  is 
;iow  usually  employed  to  repraseni  Ihe  sovereign  authority  o!  the  emperor  and 
not  the  suballetn  authority  of  ihe  vassal. 

*  Am.  Rtg.,  1833,  Hial.,  p.  400.     Cf.  Creasy's  Ottoman  Turis,  p.  511. 
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the  mercy  of  the  Pacha  who  had  seized  the  keys  of  Syria. 
Ibrahim's  conduct  justified  this  fear.     Without  allowing  the 
grass  to  grow  under  his  feet  he  moved  from  the  scene  of 
his  triumph  and  marched  upon  Damascus.     The  Turkish 
army,  mustered  to  defend  the  town,  fled  without  striking  a 
blow,   and  Ibrahim  entered  the  city.     The  valley  of  the 
Orootes  before  him,  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  on  his  left,  Ibra- 
him mafched  down  the  river  upon  Antioch.     On 
the  8th  of  July  he  defeated  a  Turkish  army  at    d*fMisth« 
Horns,  and  found   himself  undisputed    master   of 
Sjffia,     Syria  is  separated  from  Asia  Minor  by  the  great  range 
of  the  Taurus.     The  Turks  endeavoured  10  hold  the  range 
against  the  Egyptians.     They  posted  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose in  a  strong  position  at  Billau,  near  Scanderoon.     But  the 
strength  of  their  position  proved  no  obstacle  to  Ibrahim.     On 
the  J9th  of  July  he  drove  the  enemy  from  the  defiles     cnam  ihe 
which  they  were  guarding,  and  forced  the  passage    T.am., 
of  the  Taurus.     The  passage  of  the  mountains  necessarily 
occupied  time,  and  afforded  Mahmoud  leisure  to  collect  one 
more  army  for  the  defence  of  his  throne.     On  the  39th  of 
October  this  army  gave  battle  to  Ibrahim  at  Konieh. 
The  Turks  were  again  defeated ;  and  Ibrahim,  with-  on  uit 
out  an  army  to  withstand  his  progress,  without  a     "^  """" 
mountain  barrier  to  arrest  his  advance,  resumed  his  march  on 
the  Bosphorus. 

Never  in  its  previous  history  had  the  Porte  been  exposed 
to  so  immediate  a  danger.  Ibrahim  at  Konieh  was  a  more 
formidable  adversary  than  Diebitsch  at  Adrianople.  It  seemed 
possible  that  the  events  of  a  single  week  might  place  the  dealer 
in  tobacco  on  the  throne  which  had  been  occupied  for  centuries 
by  the  proud  House  of  Othman.  Before  Mahmoud's  „.  ^ 
last  army  had  been  defeated  Turkey  appealed  to  w.pcai>io 
England  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Egyptians.  The  ""'"' 
British  Ministry  was,  however,  occupied  with  the  aflairs  of 
Belgium ;  its  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  being  ordered  to  the 
Dutch  coast ;  it  had  no  vessels  to  spare  for  service  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  it  consequently  felt  bound  to  refuse  the 
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Forte's  request'  Mahmoud,  forced  to  took  elsewhere  for 
assistance,  turned  to  France  But  France,  like 
Britain,  was  earnestly  intent  on  settling  the  Belgian 
question.  Marshal  Gerard  was  attacking  Antwerp ;  the  king's 
sons  were  serving  in  Marshal  Gerard's  army  ;  and  France 
hesitated  to  commence  war  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  war  in 
the  Low  Countries  was  terminated.  An  additional  reason 
discouraged  the  French  from  armed  interference  in  the  East. 
As  a  nation  they  were  inclined  to  preserve  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  but  a  large  party  in  the  nation  thought  that  a  change 
from  Mahmoud  to  Mehemet  might  infuse  new  life  into  a 
rotten  system.  Mehemet  had  shown  a  capacity  and  vigour 
which  had  made  him  a  power  in  the  civilised  world.  His 
success  in  Egypt  foreshadowed  the  possibility  of  his  accom- 
plishing greater  successes  in  Turkey.  His  reforms,  moreover, 
had  been  elTected  with  the  aid  of  French  machinery;  his 
Administration  was  based  on  a  French  model ;  his  array  was 
officered  by  Frenchmen,  The  influence  of  France  asserted 
itself  in  every  department  of  his  government  and  affected  his 
policy.* 

There  was  only  one  other  Power  to  which  Mahmoud  could 
turn  for  help.  Russia  was  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the. 
„j„  Bosphorus;  she  was  ready  to  avail  herself  of  any 

Ruuii.  excuse   for   sending    troops    to   Turkey;    and    the 

defeat  of  the  Poles  a  few  months  before  gave  her  leisure  to 
resume  her  traditional  policy.  Nicholas  at  once  agreed  to 
place  troops  at  Mahmoud's  disposal;  and  6000  Russians  were 
AXueisn  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  Their 
?™4""'  presence  stayed  the  Egyptian  advance.  Ibrahim, 
BoHihorui.  indeed,  moved  to  Kutaya,  and  assured  a  Russian 
officer,  who  had  been  sent  lo.stop  him,  that  his  movements 
depended  on  his  lather's  orders.^  His  father  preferred  gather- 
ing in  the  harvest  which  he  had  secured  to  venturing  on  new 
conquests.     He  received  the  pachalics  of  Jerusalem,  Tripoli, 

'  Haniard,  vol.  xix.  p.  579 ;  and  vol.  xi.  p.  90Q. 
>  LHistoirt  de  dix  Aas,  vol.  iv.  p.  laS. 
'  Sl<ili  Pafers,  vol.  xxii.  p.  143, 
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Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Adana,  in  addition  to  Egypt  and 
Crete.  The  whole  of  Sjiia  aod  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Scanderoon  were  thus  virtually  surrendered  to  him. 
The  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Palestine ;  the  Holy  City  itself,  became  the  property  of  the 
tobacco-dealer  of  Albania. 

The  balance  of  power  in  the  East  had  been  suddenly 
changed,  and  a  revolution,  whose  consequences  seemed  of 
almost  immeasurable  importance,  threatened  the  annihilation 
of  the  House  of  Olhman,  In  Western  Europe,  however,  the 
advance  of  Russia  to  the  Bosphorus  seemed  of  even  greater 
moment  than  the  presence  of  Ibrahim  at  Kutaya.  Russia,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Turk,  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in  planting 
her  eagles  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  She  had  come ; 
and  the  Turk  found  that  her  advance  was  more  easily  effected 
than  her  retreat,  and  that  a  fresh  humiliation  was  in  store  for 
him  before  he  could  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  his  new  friends. 
The  price  to  be  paid  for  their  withdrawal  took  the  shape  of 
an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
The  treaty,  which  is  known  as  the  treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi,  was  signed  on  the  8ih  of  July  1833.  It  ofUnhiar 
merely  stipulated  that,  if  one  of  the  two  countries 
was  attacked,  the  other  should  furnish  it  by  land  and  hy  sea 
with  as  many  troops  and  forces  as  the  two  high  contracting 
Powers  should  deem  necessary.  But  an  additional  article  was 
appended  to  the  treaty  which  declared  that,  as  Russia  would 
not  ask  for  aid  from  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Porte  should 
confine  its  action  to  not  allowing  any  foreign  vessel  of  war 
to  enter  the  Dardanelles.*  Nicholas  had  thus  effected  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  what  none  of  his  predecessors  had  been  able 
to  accomplish.  He  had  excluded  the  ships  of  war  of  every 
nation  except  his  own  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

These  events  created  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  nth  of  July  1833,  the  conduct  of  Russia  was 
roundly  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Henry  Eulwer. 
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Bulwer  moved  "for  papers  respecting  the  measures  pursued 
Dftaiei  in  ^y  Russia ; "  his  motion  was  resisted  by  the  Foreign 
o^ii™"'  Secretary,  who  declared  that,  "at  the  very  time 
tvemt.  at  which  they  were  speaking,  the  Russi.in  troops 

had  evacuated  Turkey."'  At  the  time  at  which  they  were 
speaking  the  ink  had  hardly  dried  on  the  treaty  of  Unkiar 
SkelessL  Siic  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  21st  of  August,  a 
London  newspaper  suddenly  announced  the  signature  of  the 
treaty.'  The  session  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  but  Palmerston 
was  at  once  questioned  on  the  subject.  He  could  only  say 
that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  treaty,  and  that  public 
journals,  "by  the  activity  of  their  agents,  were  sometimes 
beforehand  with  the  Government,"  '  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were,  in  fact,  only  communicated  to  ibe  Foreign  Office  in  the 
commencement  of  1834.  But  Palmerston  still  declined  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public  by  its  official  publication. 
Sheil,  on  the  17th  of  March,  again  urged  its  production ;  but 
the  application  was  again  refused.* 

Parliament  naturally  refrained  from  insisting  on  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  which  a.  Foreign  Minister  declared  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  public  interests  to  produce;  but  it 
displayed  a  deep  and  growing  irritation  at  the  part  which 
Britain  had  plnyed  in  the  affairs  of  the  East,  Constantinople 
had  been  saved;  but  Mahmoud  owed  the  remnant  of  his 
empire  to  the  sword  of  his  hereditary  enemy.  The  catastrophe 
which  had  occurred  in  Poland  a  year  before  seemed  doubly 
fatal  when  it  was  read  under  the  light  of  the  history  which  had 
succeeded  it ;  and  men  who  had  been  ready  enough  in  1831 
to  stand  apart  and  see  Poland  crushed  doubted  in  1833  the 
wisdom  of  non-interference.  Cutlar  Fergusson  was  encouraged 
Fnnhtr  by  the  marked  alteration  in  the  public  feeling  to 
po^nd  in"  bring  the  woes  of  the  Poles  again  before  the  Hotise. 
p-r.iMwnt.  In  July  1833  he  movcd  an  address  praying  his 
Majesty  not  to  recognise  or  in  any  way  give  the  sanction  of  his 

•  Hansard,  vol.  jrii.  p.  578. 

'  The  Morning  Herald  ai  August  ai,  1833,  in  a  letter  from  its  Constanli- 
DOple  corrHpondcnI. 
»  Haniard,  vol  n.  p.  B75.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xxll.  p.  307 
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Government  "to  the  present  political  state  and  condition  of 
Poland."  ^  Palmerston  declared  ttiat  the  British  Government 
had  formally  expressed  its  dissent  from  the  arrangements 
established  by  Russia,  and  had  denied  the  right  of  Russia  to 
make  the  changes  in  Poland  which  she  had  effected.^  Was 
it  possible  to  do  more  without  declaring  war,  and  was  it 
advisable  to  spend  tlie  blood  and  treasure  of  the  country  in  a 
war  for  Poland?*  Eight  months  afterwards.  Colonel  Evans, 
the  member  for  Rye,  urged  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be 
granted  for  the  relief  of  the  Polish  exiles  in  England,  to  show 
"the  rest  of  Europe  that  we  were  not  under  the  inflilence  of 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg."*  The  "rest  of  Europe,"  if 
it  took  the  trouble  to  read  the  debate,  could  not  entertain 
much  doubt  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  more  violent  language 
had  never  been  applied  in  a  representative  assembly  to  the 
sovereign  of  a  great  European  country.  O'Connell  called 
Nicholas  the  brutal  and  sanguinary  despot  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Attwood  styled  him  "the  monster  Nicholas — for  no  gentleman 
could  call  him  by  a  milder  epithet."  He  complained  tliat 
Palmerston  had  "apologised  to  the  brute  that  kicked  his 
country;"  he  declared  that  England  "could  at  one  blow 
crush  the  bully  to  dust."*  The  feeling  thus  aroused  was  so 
strong  that,  later  in  the  session,  the  ministry  was  compelled 
to  give  way  and  grant  a  sum  of  ^10,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
Polish  exiles.* 

In  the  meanwhile  a  chain  of  circumstances  was  directing 
the  attention  of  statesmen  to  another  part  of  Europe  In  a 
diplomatic  sense  Palmerston  resembled  Talleyrand. 
Talleyrand  usually  confined  himself  to  the  practi-  ""''*"■ 
cable;  he  always  endeavoured  to  concentrate  his  energies 
on  one  thing  at  a  time.  In  ihe  same  way  Palmerston  en- 
deavoured to  confine  his  interference  to  those  places  which 
it  was  easy  for  a,  British  expedition  to  reach.     He  shrank  from 

1  /Jantard,  vol,  itii.  p.  395.  >  Ibid.,  p.  4^0. 

»  Fergusson  divided  95  to  177.     Itrid.,  p.  463. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  xxit.  pp.  651,  653.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  657-659. 

'  Itad.,  vol.  xKiv.  p.  341.    The  sum  was  annuallf  continued,  and  pressure 
was  used  in  1838  to  increAse  the  amounL     Ibid.,  vol  lliv,  p.  739. 
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the  Qnixotic  enterprise  of  a.  march  to  Wanaw.     He  saw 
nothing  either  Quixotic  or  impracticable  in  sending  a  fleet 

to  the  Tagus  or  the  Scheldt. 

Dom  Miguel  still  retained  the  throne  which  he  had  seized 
in  Portugal,  But  the  cruellies  which  he  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  perpetrating  estranged  the  affections  of  his 
Miguel's  subjects.  The  prisons  of  Lisbon  were  crowded 
""""■  with  political  offenders;  delicate  women  "were 
compelled  to  herd  with  the  meanest  malefactors;"  and  "all 
the  men  of  rank  who  were  friendly  to  free  government  had 
either  died  on  the  scaffold,  or  had  been  incarcerated,  or  had 
been  driven  into  exile  and  poverty."  ^  The  Tory  Government 
of  Wellington  had  every  desire  to  recognise  Dom  M^eL  He 
was  king ;  and  Wellington  was  always  disposed  to  acknowledge 
a  Je  faclo  sovereign.  Yet  even  Wellington  and  Aberdeen 
shrank  from  recognising  the  atrocious  tyrant.  An  amnestj', 
they  thought,  should  at  any  rate  precede  their  recognition  of 
the  usurper ;  and  Dom  Miguel  was  accordingly  induced  to  pro- 
mise an  amnesty.  Delighted  with  this  promise,  the  ministry 
inserted  a  paragraph  in  the  King's  Speech  in  the  autumn  of 
r83o,  declaring  that  "  the  time  may  shortly  arri^  when  the 
interests"  of  Britain  would  demand  a  renewal  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Portugal.' 

The  feir  premise  was  speedily  disappointed.  The  Wellington 
Ministry  fell ;  and  Dom  Miguel  renewed  the  cruelties  which 
he  had  probably  never  intended  to  suspend.*  Grey  and 
Palmerston  declined,  in  the  circumstances,  to  recognise  the 
tyrant ;  but,  as  complaints  were  continually  reaching  the 
Foreign  Office  of  injuries  to  &itisli  commerce,  and  of  outrages 
on  British  subjects,  either  sanctioned  or  tolerated  by  the  Por- 
tuguese authorities,  they  decided  on  sending  a  Mr,  Hoppner 
as  Consul  to  Lisbon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  energetically 
demanding  redress.*  Opportunities  for  making  the  demand 
soon  arose.     Early  in  February  1831,  a  Mr.  O'Neill,  a  British 

I  The  Hord3  are  Lord  Greer's.    Hatttard,  vol  xv.  p.  119. 
"  Ilwd.,  vol,  i.  p.  9.  '  Ibid,,  lol,  i».  p.  119. 

*  Stall  Faptrs,  voL  xriii.  p.  19$. 
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merchant  and  Danish  Consul,  was  airested  without  warrant 
and  detained  for  some  hours  in  custody.  On  the  Outngn 
following  morning  a  party  of  police  entered  a.  rope  "Iti™r"nd 
factory  belonging  to  Mr.  CaRary,  a  British  subject,  '^°™""«- 
searched  the  premises,  arrested  the  foreman,  beat  him  in  a 
cruel  manner,  and  carried  him  oiF  prisoner.^  On  the  22nd 
of  March  the  house  of  Mr.  Roberts,  another  British  subject, 
was  forcibly  entered  and  searched  by  the  police.^  Constant 
complaints  were  concurrently  made  that  excessive  and  illegal 
duties  were  charged  on  coals,  j'arn,  and  other  commodities 
imported  into  Lisbon.^  Little  Donna  Maria's  authority  was 
Still  recognised  in  the  Aiores,  Dom  Miguel  endeavoured  to 
reduce  Terceira  to  submission.  The  ships  of  war  which  he 
sent  out  to  the  islands  preyed  on  the  commerce  of  other 
nations;  and  British  vessels  were  illegally  seized  by  them 
and  sent  as  prizes  to  Portugal.  The  A'imts,  the  Velocity,  the 
Margaret,  the  Sf.  Helena,  were  all  seined  in  this  way.*  The 
Ninus  was  detained  long  after  her  case  had  been  adjudicated  un. 
The  St.  Helena  was  a  packet  bearing  the  king's  commission." 
Conduct  of  this  character  was  obviously  insuSerable.  On  the 
15th  of  April  iSji,  Palmerston  forwarded  to  Hoppner  a 
statement  of  grievances  against  Portagal.  He  de- 
manded the  dismissal  of  the  captain  of  the  Diana,  in^ituoD 
who  had  taken  the  Si.  Selena;  the  removal  of  all 
the  authorities  who  had  ordered  01  executed  the  outrages  on 
O'.N'e'Lll,  Roberts,  and  Caffar/s  foreman;  the  payment  of  full 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  all  vessels  illegally  captured; 
and  the  public  notification  of  the  acts  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  Hoppner  was  to  allow  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment ten  days  in  which  to  answer  the  claim.  If  he  failed  to 
receive  an  affirmative  reply  within  the  ten  days  he  was  to  com- 
municate the  fact  to  the  officer  commanding  his  Majesty's 
squadron  in  the  Tagus,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  "into 
execution  the  instructions  with  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
have  furnished  him."* 

1  For  his  case  see  Slalt  Paferi,  vol.  xviii.  p.  207,         *  Ibid, ,  p.  333, 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  315,  aai.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  901.  903,  335. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  347.  *  Ibid.,  p.  34S. 
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Hoppner  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  orders.  The 
Portuguese  Government  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  the 
demands  of  the  British  Ministry ; '  and  the  British  residents 
at  Lisbon,  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  asked 
Hoppner  to  convey  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  humble  ex- 
pression of  their  grateful  acknowledgments,*  A  little  firmness 
on  the  part  of  Palmerston,  a  little  pressure  on  the  part  of 
Hoppner,  had  done  all  that  was  necessary.  Don  Migue!  had 
received  a  salutary  lesson,  and  had  been  compelled,  bully  as 
he  was,  to  an  ignominious  surrender.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  him  if  the  failure  of  his  policy  had  taught  him 
French  prudence  in  his  dealings  with  other  Powers.     The 

comp^.mii  JTj-ench  had  experienced  as  much  indignity  as  the 
Ponugai.  Brhish  from  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  Monsieur 
Bonhomme,  a  young  student  at  Coimbra,  was  charged  with 
indecent  conduct  in  a  cathedral  church.  The  charge  was  not 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  but  Monsieur  Bonhomme 
was  convicted,  condemned  to  be  publicly  whipped  through 
the  streets  of  Lisbon,  and  to  ten  years'  banishment  to  Angola. 
Monsieur  Sauvinet,  a  French  merchant,  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  banishment  to  Africa,  because  his 
servant  had  sent  up  a  rocket  from  his  garden  as  a  signal — so 
it  was  presumed — to  some  rioters.*  The  French  Government 
desired  their  Consul  at  Lisbon  "  to  demand  an  immediate  and 
peremptory  satisfaction"  for  these  outrages.  The  demand 
was  refused.  The  French  Consul  withdrew  from  Lisbon ; 
and  Dom  Miguel's  advisers  had  the  incredible  folly  to  order 
the  immediate  execution  of  Monsieur  Bonhomme's  punish- 
ment;* and  to  treat  Monsieur  Sauvinet  with  useless  and 
irritating  cruelty.*  Retribution  for  their  intolerable  , 
iqundron  m  conduct  was,  howevcr,  quickly  coming.  On  the 
*'"'■  isth  of  May  a  French  squadron  appeared  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  demanded  the  immediate  liberation  of 

I  Sta/t  Papers.  voL  iviU.  p.  374.  '  Ibid.,  p.  zBe. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  343.  •  Ibid.,  p.  348. 

■  "  His  food  is  carried  to  bim  in  a  bowl  t?  a  gallejr-slave,  nnd  ihnisi  liefore 
him  on  tbe  i^und  as  if  he  were  a  dog;  he  is  allowed  neither  knile  nor  forli  to 
eat  it."    Ibid.,  p.  35& 
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Bonhonnine  and  Sauvlnet,  the  dismissal  of  the  judges  who 
had  sentenced  Bonhomme,  and  the  payment  of  compensation 
to  these  and  other  Frenchmen  who  had  been  injured.'  The 
guns  of  the  French  cruisers  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
Yet  Dom  Miguel,  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  Pharaoh,  refused  to 
give  in.  He  had  the  presumption  to  imagine  that  the  British 
Government  would  protect  him  from  French  vengeance,  and 
to  tell  the  French  that  he  had  referred  their  claim  to  England. 
The  British  Government,  instead  of  attending  to  his  applica- 
tion, advised  the  Portuguese  to  satisfy  the  French  without 
delay.' 

The  French  squadron  sent  out  to  the  Tagus  was  under  the 
command  of  Monsieur  de  Rabaudy.  Rabaudy,  receiving  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  demands  which  he  was  instructed 
to  make,  commenced  hostilities  by  capturing  any  Portuguese 
vessels  which  he  found  off  the  Tagus.  Eleven  captures  were 
made  before  the  end  of  May;  but  Dom  Miguel  hardened 
his  heart ;  and,  ordering  his  ships  of  war  to  be  prepared  for 
sea,  refused  the  satisfaction  which  was  claimed  from  him.' 
Throughout  the  whole  of  June  the  French  squadron,  gradually 
reinforced,  continued  their  captures,  declaring  through  the 
prisoners  whom  they  liberated  that  they  made  war  against 
Dom  Miguel,  and  not  against  the  Portuguese  nation.  But 
Dom  Miguel  still  hardened  his  heart,  treated  Bonhomme 
and  Sauvinet  with  increased  brutality,  and  refused  the  satis- 
faction which  was  claimed  of  him,*  On  the  ist  of  July  a 
Portuguese  vessel,  chased  by  the  French  cruisers,  ran  under 
the  guns  of  a  Portuguese  fort.  The  fort  opened  fire  on  the 
French  ships ;  the  fire  was  returned ;  the  fort  was  silenced ; 
and  thirty  Portuguese  soldiers  killed  and  wounded.  But  Dom 
Miguel  still  refused  to  release  his  prisoners,  or  to  submit  to 
the  French  claims.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  French  vessels 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Roussin,  who  had  succeeded 
•  stale  Papers,  vol,  iviii.  pp.  357-366. 

>  The  applicaiion  of  the  Ponuguese  Goveinmenl,  dated  London,  June  i,  will 
Ik  found  in  ibid.,  p.  363;  and  Palmersloo's  reply  in  ibid.,  p.  378.  Cf.  Paimer- 
ifm,  vol.  li.  p,  87. 

>  SlalePafert,  voL  ivii.  p.  364.  *  Ibid.,  p.  383. 
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Monsieur  de  Kabaudy,  look  up  a  position  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  On  the  9th  of  July  Roussin  again  repeated  the 
demands  of  his  GovemmenL  Dom  Miguel,  at  last  aroused 
to  his  posilion,  consented  to  release  Sauvinet  and  Bonhomme. 
But  he  still  refused  compliance  with  the  other  demands  of 
The  Portu-  France.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  Roussin 
Mp.^reTb/  ordered  his  ships  to  move  up  the  Tagus.  The 
ibcFreDcii.  vessels  of  Don,  Miguel  surrendered  to  him  without 
firing  a  shot ;  a  dettlltory  cannonade  from  the  Portuguese  forts 
inflicted  no  loss  on  the  French  vessels  ;  and  Dom  Miguel  found 
it  necessary  to  comply  with  all  the  French  demands.^ 

Some  enthusiasm  was  excited  in  France  by  the  news  of  the 
French  success.  But  the  account  of  it  was  received  with 
different  feelings  in  England  The  Tories  declared  that  it 
npinion  in  *^*  '^s  duty  of  Britain  to  fly  to  the  defence  of 
EinLuid.  jjg,.  ancient  ally ;  Wellington  confessed  that  he  felt 
his  cheeks  tinge  with  shame  when  he  heard  that  the  tricolour 
flag  floated  under  the  walls  of  Lisbon.^  "  It  would  have  been 
the  height  of  injustice,"  replied  Palmerston,  "  if  we  had  turned 
round  on  France  and  said,  '  You  shall  get  no  reparation  for 
your  injured  subjects;  we  are  lords  paramount  of  Europe; 
we  have  a  peculiar  right  to  compel  Portugal  to  satisfy  us, 
and  to  prevent  her  from  satisfying  any  one  else ;  we  consider 
Portugal  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  England — we  will  allow 
her  to  insult  ail  the  rest  of  Europe  but  ourselves;  and,  if  you 
think  of  obtaining  redress  for  your  wrongs,  you  must  prepare 
to  meet  an  English  fleet  upon  the  ocean,  and  an  English  army 
in  the  field.'"'  "As  respected  the  treaties  which  existed 
between  this  country  and  Portugal,"  said  Mackintosh,  in 
words  which  are  applicable  to  every  guarantee,   "he  was 

*  Slalt  Papers.  voL  iviii.  pp.  393-395,     V HUtoire  de  dix  Ans,  voL  ii.  p.  369, 

*  Haniard.  voL  v,  p.  330. 

*  Ibid.,  vol  I.  p.  158.  Alison  ii  so  delRtmined  to  make  out  a  case  against 
Ihe  Whig  Ministry  ihat  be  omits  to  menlion  that  the  French  claim  was  made 
quietly  beTore  reparation  was  demanded,  "at  the  cannon's  niouih."  He  omils 
also  to  say  that  tbe  Brilisb  Government  had  enbrced  a  similar  demand 
■previously.     Thifl  omission  is  almost  Ineyilable,  as  he  has  contused  the  French 

and  English  claims  and  turned  the  St.  HiUim  iuto  a  French  packet-boat. 
See  Alison,  voL  iv.  p.  577. 
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billing  to  admit  that  this  country  was  bound  to  obseive  them. 
But  could  any  man  suppose  that  we  were  bound  to  support 
Portugal  through  any  unjust  war  in  which  she  might  engage? 
No;  on  the  contrary,  the  concutrent  testimony  of  all  jurists 
established  the  principle  that  faith  and  justice  were  bound 
indissolubly  together.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  a  league 
between  robbers,  and  not  a  defensive  treaty  between  nations."^ 

Dom  Miguel  had  suffered  a  severe  reverse.  His  fleet  had 
been  captured ;  his  nainistry  had  been  discredited ;  and  he 
had  been  forced  to  compensate  the  foreigners  whom  he  had 
punished,  and  to  dismiss  the  officers  who  had  punished  them. 
Unluckily  for  Dom  Miguel,  moreover,  a  new  danger  excited 
his  alarms  at  this  particular  conjuncture.  His  only  rival  for  the 
throne  had  hitherto  been  a  little  girL  In  i83r  the  cause  of 
Donna  Maria  was  for  the  first  time  sustained  by  the  presence 
in  Europe  of  her  lather,  Dora  Pedro.  A  revolution,  Theam.ii 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  a  history  of  p^™„ 
England,  had  driven  Pedro  from  Brazil,  and  he  had  ^""p«- 
arrived  in  England  at  the  moment  when  a  French  fleet  was 
blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Tagiis.  The  news  of  his  arrival 
reached  Ijsbon  in  July,  and  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists, who  were  indignant  at  Dom  Miguel's  conduct. 
Lisbon  seemed  ripe  for  insurrection,  and  Dom  Miguel's  advisers 
had  nothing  to  propose  but  further  cruelties.  Persecution, 
previously  confined  to  the  capital,  spread  throughout  Portugal. 
There  was  scarcely  a  town  of  any  consideration  where  the 
inhabitants  were  not  molested.  In  every  parish  lists  were 
opened  of  the  real  or  supposed  enemies  of  the  predominating 
system.  Persons  who  had  been  previously  regarded  j^j^., 
as  staunch  Loyalists  were  arrested  on  the  denan-  f""" , 
elation  of  their  enemies.  In  a  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  a  thousand  fresh  victims  were  flung  into  the  over- 
crowded prisons  of  Lisbon.^ 

Cruelties  of  this  kind  of  course  defeated  the  objects  of 

^  Haiuard,  voL  x.  p.  137. 

*  This  account  is  given  id  almost  ttie  exact  words  of  Mr,  Hoppner's  Bcf  ort. 
Btate  Paptrt,  voL  iviii.  p.  416^ 
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their  perpetrators.  On  the  aist  of  August  a  rfgiment  of  the 
line  quartered  in  Lisbon  mutinied  and  declared  for  Dom 
Pedro.  The  mutineers  were  defeated  after  a  sharp  engage- 
ment; but  the  mutiny  increased  the  feara  of  Dom  Miguel's 
friends,  and  drove  them  into  further  excesses  As  the  English 
and  French  residents  in  Lisbon  were  supposed  to  be  opposed 
to  Miguel's  rule,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  became  the 
Eubjecis  of  atrocious  outrages.  Even  officers  of  the  British 
ships  of  war  in  the  Tagus  were  attacked  by  the  armed 
volunteers  who  were  enlisted  to  support  Dom  Miguel  ;i  and 
the  Portuguese  authorities  were  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  punish  the  authors  of  these  attacks.  The  alarm  of  the 
British  residents  became  general;  and  Captain  Markland, 
who  commanded  a  British  squadron  in  the  Tagus,  took  upon 
himself  to  station  two  of  his  vessels  off  threatened  quarters 
of  the  city.  The  Portuguese  authorities  remonstrated  with 
Captain  Markland;  and  Captain  Markland  told  them  that, 
as  they  either  could  not  or  would  not  protect  the  British, 
he  would  do  so  himself  They  appealed  from  Captain  Mark- 
land  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  were  told  by  Palmerston 
that  the  British  Ministry  approved  Captain  Markland's  con- 
duct, and  had  sent,  in  his  support,  additional  ships  of  war 
to  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro.' 

Anarchy  thus  prevailed  in  Portugal;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, Dom  Pedro  was  gradually  collecting  the  means  for 
driving  his  brotiier  from  Donna  Maria's  throne.  The  French 
Government  permitted  him  almost  openly  to  organise 
obuuniheip  an  expedition  on  the  shores  of  France.  The  British 
FrantTalid  Govemnient  declined  to  deiain  four  vessels  laden  in 
Bniaio.  jIj^  Thames  with  troops  and  warlike  stores  for  his 
equipment.*     Three  thousand  British  subjects  enlisted  in  Dom 

I  See,  inter  alia.  Stall  Paptrs,  vqI.  xvIlL  pp.  390,  295,  300,  314,  338. 

»  \\ai.,  pp.  316,331. 

)  The  ministry  said  that  the  vessels  were  sailing  [or  France,  and  not 
for  Portugal,  and  declined  to  detain  ibem.  Denman,  speaking  as  Attorney- 
General,  professed  his  dislike  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  ajid  his  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  enfoicig  it.  Hansard,  voL  i,  p.  180.  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  168- 
174.  Grey,  some  months  arierwnrds,  declared  the  Act  vi  impolitic  measuib 
Ibid.,  voL  xv.  p.  \3o. 
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Pedro's  service.  An  officer  in  the  Royal  Kuvy,  Captain 
Sartoiius,  accepted  the  command  of  his  fleet,  and  two  other 
naval  officers  held  commands,  under  feigned  names,  under 
Sartorius.  Captain  Sartorius'  name  was  removed  from  the 
Navy  List ;  but  the  Government  professed  ignorance  of  the 
other  British  otBcers  who  were  assisting  Dora  Pedra' 

The  expedition  which  Dom  Pedro  had  thus  organised 
assembled  at  Belleisle,  a  little  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  in  December  1831.  From  Belleisle  it  proceeded  to 
Terceira,  the  solitary  place  which  still  owned  the  authority 
of  Donna  Maria.  Before  sailing  Pedro  issued  a  manifesto 
announcing  his  assumption  of  the  authority  of  Regent  of 
Portugal.*  Some  months  elapsed  before  he  was  prepared 
to  hazard  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  At  last,  on 
the  8th  of  July  1832,  his  fleet  appeared  off  the  Douro.  The 
troops  disembarked  and  advanced  on  Oporto;  the  „.  . 
small  force  which  Dom  Miguel  retained  in  the  »«"'  "pj"" 
neighbourhood  fell  back  upon  Lisbon.  Without 
loss,  without  fighting,  Dom  Pedro  obtained  possession  of  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom. 

For  some  months  Dom  Pedro  remained  at  Oporto,  The 
troops  of  Dom  Miguel  failed  to  drive  him  from  the  town ;  his 
own  troops  failed  to  obtain  any  decisive  advantage.  In  this 
country  the  Tories  Jiad  always  leaned  favourably  towards  the 
cause  of  Dom  Miguel  His  doubtful  title  and  his  brutal  con- 
duct had  not  estranged  them  from  it ;  they  blamed  the  Whig 
Ministry  fur  permitting  British  subjects  to  enlist  in  Dom 
Pedro's  service,  and  they  urged  it  to  terminate  the  contest 
by  recognising  Dom  Miguel.*  On  the  ist  of  June  1833, 
Wellington  moved  an  address  to  the  throne  pledg-  The  House 
ing  the  House  to  a  pohcy  of  neutrality.  He  cmy»o 
carried  his  motion  by  79  votes  to  6g.*  For  a  few  ^u™;,^ 
hours  the  existence  of  the  Grey  Administration  was  "  PonagsL 
imperilled  by  this  division.    William  IV.,  however,  was  induced 

>  Hamard,  vol.  xi.  p.  894. 

»  Slate  Papers,  vol,  lii.  p.  137a. 

*  See  Peel's  speech,  Ft^hiitaiy  7,  1833.     Hatuard,  vol  iv.  pl^  33i,  38a. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  398. 
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to  write  a  strong  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  remon- 

stratiDg  wiih  the  Bishops  for  the  votes  which  they  had  given 
against  the  ministry.^  The  House  of  Commons  expressed  its 
grateful  recognition'  of  the  judicious  policy  of  the  Cabinet 
Nobody  out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Macaulay  laughingly 
put  it,  cared  "either  foe  Dom  Pedro  or  Dora  Miguel"*  He 
might  have  added  that  nobody  In  1833,  except  a  few  Tories, 
cared  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

Wellington's  motion  proved  abortive.  At  the  moment  at 
which  it  was  made  events  were  in  progress  which  made  Dom 
Miguel's  cause  hopeless.  For  nearly  two  years  Sartorius  had 
commanded  Dom  Pedro's  fleet.  He  had  effected  nothing. 
Arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  his  men ;  they  mutinied ;  and 
Sartorius  threatened  to  confiscate  the  fleet,  and  ihus  obtiin 
payment  for  the  crews.*  Fortunately  Dom  Pedro  was  able 
to  collect  money  enough  to  satisfy  Sartorius.  The  command 
of  the  fleet  was  given  to  Charles  Napier,  a  captain  in  the  British 
.  navy.      A   cautious  temperament  had   condemned 

ukciihe  Sartorius  to  inaction.  Action  was  Napier's  motta 
Miguel's  On  the  and  of  July  he  found  Miguel's  fleet  ofT  Cape 
""■  St.  Vincent.     Closing  at  once  with  it,  he  succeeded 

in  capturing  every  vessel  of  which  it  was  cotnposed.  Nelson 
himself  had  never  won  a  more  complete  victory. 

Napier  had  virtually  settled  the  Portuguese  question.  Dom 
Pedro,  master  of  the  sea,  decided  on  blockading  every  port  in 
Portugal.  The  British  Government,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Tories,  recognised  tiie  blockade.*  Lisbon  was 
evacuated.  Donna  Maria  was  proclaimed  queen ;  and  peace 
seemed  again  possible.  Unfortunately,  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Donna  Maria  regained  her  crown  an  event  occurred 
ThedHiiii  '"  Spain  which  let  loose  once  more  the  dogs  of  war 
or  Fitdin»..d  on  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Ferdinand,  the  Bourbon, 
died  at  the  end  of  September,  His  life  liad  been 
one  continuous  evil  to  his  subjects ;  his  death  inflicted  on  thera 

1  BroufAam,  toL  iii.  p.  375 ;  and  of.  Grtmlli,  vol  ii.  p.  376. 

*  By  a  majority  of  366  voles  to  9S.    Hansard,  voL  xvili.  p.  391. 

*  Maeatilay,  vol.  i.  p.  996.  '  PaimenAm,  vol.  iL  p.  153.  nOLe. 
'  Hanmrd,  vol.  xx.  pp.  96-113.     GrniiUt,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^ 
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the  curse  of  a  disputed  succession.  By  the  old  law  of  Spain 
females  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  default  of  direct  male  heirs. 
In  1713  Philip  V.  issued  a  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or  ordinance, 
limiling  the  succession  of  females  to  those  cases  where  there 
was  no  direct  or  collateral  male  heir.  In  1789  Charles  IV. 
repealed  the  Pragmatic,  and  restored  the  oid  Spanish  law, 
but  did  not  publish  the  repeal.  On  the  29th  of  March  1830, 
Ferdinand  published  the  repeal.  The  crown  of  Spain  was 
thus,  like  the  crown  of  Britain,  to  descend  to  the  male  heir ; 
and  in  default  of  a  direct  male  heir  to  the  female.' 

In  1830,  when  Charles  IV.'s  Pragmatic  was  made  public, 
Ferdinand  had  neither  son  nor  daughter ;  and  his  brother, 
Don  Carlos,  was,  therefore,  indisputably  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  publicaiion  of  the  singular  decree^  by  which  Charles 
IV.  had  reverted  to  the  old  Spanish  law,  seemed  of  no  signifi- 
cance. Its  significance,  however,  soon  afterwards  became 
clear  enough.  Ferdinand  had  been  four  times  m, 
married.  His  first  wife  was  his  cousin,  Maria,  a  i«™^b** 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples;  Maria  died  in  1806, 
and  for  ten  years  her  husband  remained  a  widower.  In  1816 
he  married  his  second  wife,  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  VI. 
of  Portugal.     Isabella  was  his  sister's  daughter  ;  her  sister  was 

'  These  evenis  are  decribed  carefiilly  in  Guitet,  vol,  iv.  pp.  54-57.  Ct 
L'Hisloirt  de  dix  Ans,  vol.  ii.  p.  17 ;  and  Stale  Papers,  vol.  iviii.  p.  1365. 

*  The  decree  is  one  of  the  most  siagulnr  documents  in  which  autocracy  has 
maintained  its  divine  rights.  " Priority  of  birthr^hl" — so  it  ran — "is  an 
eminent  mailc  of  the  love  whicb  God  sbowi,  in  respect  to  the  sons  oF  liings, 
towards  him  to  whom  such  priority  is  granled ;  for  to  him,  to  whom  it  pleaseth 
God  to  do  this  honour,  he  gives  clearly  to  Iinovr  that  he  placeth  him  above  the 
others,  in  order  that  they  should  respect  him  as  a  father  and  lord  ....  for, 
ns  l^e  said  unto  Moses,  in  the  Old  Testament,  '  Every  male  tbal  openeth  the 
womb  shall  be  called  Holy  of  God,'  ....  Although  fmhers,  having  com- 
passion usually  on  their  other  children,  have  never  willed  that  the  eldest  son 
should  possess  all,  nevertheless,  wise  and  sagacious  men,  having  an  eye  to  the 
common  good  of  all,  .ind  Iinowing  ihal  this  panition  could  not  be  made  in 
kingdoms  without  deslniclion  ensuing,  according  to  what  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  said,  'that  every  kingdom  being  divided  shall  be  lorn  to  pieces,'  have 
held  OS  a  right  that  ihe  eldest  son  alone  should  possess  the  lordship  of  ihe 
kingdom  on  the  death  of  his  father,"  &c.,  &c  It  is  difRcult  lo  believe  that 
blasphemous  nonsense  of  this  kind  could  have  had  any  weight,  even  in  Spain, 
in  the  eighteenih  ceniury.  See  Stale  Papers,  vol.  xviiL  p.  1365.  The  pro: 
ceedings  of  ti.e  Cortes  in  17S9  will  be  found  in  itUd.,  voL.xnii.  p.  1394. 
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his  brother's  wife.  Poor  Isabella,  niece  and  wife,  died  in 
childbirth  in  181S;  and  her  husband  married  a  tliird  wife, 
Maria  of  Saxony.  Maria  died  in  1829  ;  and  the  disconsolate 
Govereign  consoled  himself  for  her  loss  by  taking  a  fourth  wife. 
His  fourth  wife,  Maria  Christina,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis, 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Her  mother  was  Ferdinand's  sister. 
The  new  queen,  on  her  father's  side,  was  niece  to  Ferdinand's 
first  wife ;  and  on  her  mother's  side  she  was  Ferdinand's  own 
niece.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  sins  of  autocrats  are  not 
visited  on  the  su Bering  people  cursed  with  their  misgovern- 
ment  But  nothing  but  evil  could  be  expected  from  the 
disgusting  marriages  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

Poor  Christina,  married  to  her  old  uncle,  presented  her 
husband  with  two  daughters.  Their  birth  gave  importance 
fjj,  to  the  publication  of  the  Pragmatic  of  1789.     By 

duiihien.  ti,g  Pragmatic  of  1713  Don  Carlos  was  heir  to  the 
throne;  by  the  Pragmatic  of  1789  Isabella,  the  eldest  of 
Christina's  little  children,  was  heir  to  it,  Don  Carlos  did 
not,  naturally,  tolerate  with  composure  the  news  of  his  own 
supercession.  The  Cliurch  party  vehemently  supported  Don 
Carlos.  The  importunity  of  his  brother,  backed  by  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  prevailed;  and  in  1832  Ferdinand, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  deaih,i  revoked  the 
Pragmatic  of  1789,  All  the  arguments,  carefully  drawn  from 
the  Bible,  and  published  in  1830,  in  proof  that 
«»i^ta  priority  of  birthright  is  an  eminent  mark  of  the 
"*"■""■  love  of  God,  were  forgotten  in  1832,  and  Don 
Carlos  became  heir  to  the  throne.  If  Ferdinand  had  only 
died  Spain  even  then  might  possibly  have  been  spared  some 
of  the  miseries  resulting  from  a  war  of  succession.  But 
Ferdinand  disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  his  friends 
by  getting  a  little  beKer,  Christina  recovered  her  influence 
with  her  husband;  Don  Zea  Bermudez,  who  was  opposed 
to  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos,  became  Prime  Minister; 
the  Pragmatic  of  Charles  IV.  was  again  restored ;  and  Isabella 
made  once  more  heir  to  the  throne. 

1  L'Iiisti>ire  dt  dix  Ata,  vol.  iv.  p.  168, 
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Ferdinand  lived  for  a  year  after  these  events.     On  the  agth 
of  September  1833,  tlie  weak,  cruel,  worthless  autocrat  died. 
Christina  at  once  assumed  the  Government  in  her  daughter's 
name.^     Almost  immediately  afterwards  Don  Carlos  claimed 
the  throne.      The  moment  was  critical.     Miguel's     -^  _  . 
fleet   had   been   defeated    in    the   previous   July.    BudDom 
Affairs  were  going  ill  with  Miguel  himself.     His       '*"' 
troops,  forced  to  abandon    Lisbon,  were  falling  back  upon 
Spain.      Miguel  and  Carlos,  united  by  marriage,  by  circum- 
stances, and  by  opinions,  relied  upon  each  other.     All  Europe 
understood  that  the  cause  of  autocracy  depended  on  their 
success ;   all   Europe   identified  the  cause  of  freedom  with 
Maria  and  Isibella,     France  at  once  recc^nised  Isabella;' 
England  followed  the  example  of  France.'     Both  nations  thus 
pledged  themselves  to  the  moral  support  of  the  queen  whose  ■ 
leign  was  identified  with  constitutional  government. 

Constitutional  government,  however,  had  never  yet  been 
fairly  tried  in  the  unhappy  country  over  which  little  Donna 
Isabella  was  almost  unconsciously  reigning ;  and  constitutional 
government  was  almost  impossible  in  any  country  in  which 
Don  Zea  Bermudez  helii  authority.  Bermudez  was  opposed 
to  Don  Carlos;  but  he  had  no  other  connection  with  the 
Constitutional  party.  On  the  contrary,  he  sympathised  with 
Miguel,  and  was  anxious  to  support  him  against  Donna  Maria, 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  inevitable  that  he  should  incur 
the  distrust  of  all  the  more  prominent  politicians  in  Spain. 
The  Carlists  detested  him  because  he  supported  Isabella ;  the 
Constitutionalists  disliked  his  preference  for  autocratic  forms 
of  government.*  He  lost  ground,  fell,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Don  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  This  Bermude. 
change  in  the  Spanish  counsels  was  productive  of  br''MiniDci 
very  important  consequences.  Zea  had  been  in 
favour  of  Donna  Isabella  and  autocracy.  Martinez  was  in 
favour  of  Donna  Isabella  and  a  constitution.     Zea  had  hoped 

>  For  ber  manifesto  on  doing  so,  see  Sfatt  Papers,  vol.  xt.  p.  1396. 

>  Palourslon,  voL  ii.  p.  168.  '  Slaii  Paftrs,  vol.  xxit.  p,  a. 
*  Palmmlon,  vol.  it.  pp.  153,  153. 
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for  the  success  of  Miguel  in  Portugal.  Martinez  was  disposed 
to  lend  an  active  support  to  Donna  Maria.  Zea  had  desired 
to  conciliate  the  Northern  Courts.*  Martinez  sought  aid  from 
the  constitutional  governments  of  Western  Europe. 

Martinez's  policy  was  soon  plain.  On  the  4lh  of  April 
1834,  a  decree  was  issued  for  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes;* 
ten  days  afterwards  the  new  minisier  explained  the  principles 
on  which  his  administration  was  founded  in  an  elaborate 
despatch  to  the  representatives  of  Spain  in  foreign  Courts.* 
Before  his  policy  was  thus  unfolded  he  applied  to  Britain  fur 
assistance  to  remove  Don  Carlos  from  the  Si>anish  peninsula, 
Falmerston  met  Martinez's  application  with  a  proposal  that 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal  should  complete  the  wotk  which 
was  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  and  deliver  the  Peninsula 
from  the  two  pretenders.  Talleyrand,  vexed  at  his  own  ex- 
clusion from  the  arrangement,  was  pacified  by  France  being 
Th!  Qua.1-  made  a  party  to  the  treaty.*  The  British  Cabinet, 
li'/iled^in""''  taken  by  surprise,  approved  the  stipulations  to  which 
London.  Palmcrston  had  committed  it;'  and  on  the  aand  of 
April  1834,  the  treaty,  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  was  signed.* 

No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  Miguel  and  Carlos  were  at  Evora,  on  the  south-east 
of  Portugal.  Miguel  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  alliance  made  his  cause  hopeless.  He  accord- 
ingly agreed  to  leave  the  country  which  his  presence  was 
distracting  with  civil  war.  On  the  30th  of  May  he  left  Evora, 
embarked  at  the  port  of  Sines,  and  sailed  for  Genoa.  Miguel's 
Conjiiiu-  submission  made  Catlos's  position  impossible.  He 
govtrmdit  *'^s  forced  to  accept  the  conditions  which  were 
Spai'i'snd  offered  to  him,  to  embark  on  a  British  man-of-war, 
pormasu  and  jo  ^e  taken  to  Portsmouth,''  The  whole  of 
the  Peninsula  was  thus  freed  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 

1  Guiio/.  vol.  iv.  p.  66,  •  State  Paptn.  wol  iiii.  p.  1083. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  iioa  •  Guitol,  vol.  iv.  p.  87. 

•  Falmerslm.  rol.  ii.  p.  180. 

*  Slate  Paperj,  vol.  Iiii,  p.  la^.     Cf.  L'Hisloire  de  dix  Aiu.  vol.  ii.  p,  097. 
'  SlaU  Papers,  vol.  iiii.  p.  1339-     Ann.  Ktg.,  183*.  Chron.,  f.  84. 
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and  the  constitutional  authority  of  Maria  and  Isabella  was 

apparently  established. 

This  result  vas  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  autocratic 
Powers,  The  Court  of  Russia  especially  became  gradually 
estranged  from  the  country  which  had  promoted  the  separation 
of  Belgium  from  Holland,  which  had  permitted  the  French 
occupation  of  Ancona,  which  had  protested  against  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Poles,  and  which  had  been  the  means  of  restoring 
constitutional  government  to  Lisbon  and  Madrid.  The  annoy- 
ance which  was  felt  by  Russia  was  shared  by  the  TfaeinDoy- 
Tories  in  this  country.  There  was  something  weari-  t™  p^,J 
some— so  the  Tories  thought — in  the  constant  re-  prJ^ 
petition  of  the  statement  that  France  and  England  '"i""- 
were  agreed ;  and  that  the  French  alliance  compensated  the 
British  for  the  alienation  of  the  Northern  Powers,  Old- 
fashioned  Tories  still  regarded  the  French  as  their  hereditary 
enemies ;  they  could  not  understand  an  alliance  which  was 
opposed  to  centuries  of  tradition.  The  king  par- 
ticipated  in  the  feelings  of  the  Tories.  He  hated  ■nceofiha 
the  French ;  and,  though  in  public  he  was  usually  the^™h 
able  to  conceal  his  dislike,  he  was  unable,  on  less 
formal  occasions,  to  restrain  his  opinions.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  little  after- 
dinner  speeches  to  his  immediate  frier.ds.  These  off-hand 
declarations,  made  when  wine  bad  been  freely  drunk,  revealed 
the  king's  true  feelings  much  more  accurately  than  the  formal 
addresses  which  were  penned  by  his  ministers,  or  the  formal 
letters  which  were  penned  by  his  private  secretary.  In 
September  1833  ihe  king  made  one  of  these  speeches  to  a 
regiment  quartered  at  Windsor.  He  praised  them  for  their 
prowe;s  in  the  Peninsula;  he  praised  them  for  their  victories 
over  France;  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  "if  ever  they  had 
to  draw  their  swords  it  would  be  against  the  French,  the  natural 
enemies  of  England.^  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
have  made  a  more  unfortunate  speech.  At  that  moment  his 
ministers,  in  concert  with  France,  were  preparing  intervention 
'  Broti^om,  voL  iii.  p.  30S.    Cf.  GrtvUU,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
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in  Belgium ;  in  concert  with  France,  they  were  watching,  with 
anxiety,  the  course  of  events  in  the  Peninsula.  The  future,  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  depended  on  French  co-operation,  when 
William  IV.  cliose  to  utter  an  oflensive  challenge  to  France. 

Happily,  however,  the  new  alliance  between  France  and 
England  did  not  depend  on  the  opinions  of  their  kings. 
French  and  English  were  approaching  one  another  because 
they  alone  among  the  nations  of  the  Continent  sympathised 
with  the  feelings  of  oppressed  nationalities,  and  desired  to 
resist  the  autocrats  of  the  North.  Thtis  every  new  step 
taken  by  autocracy  cemented  their  alliance  ;  every  new  victory 
won  by  the  people  gave  them  a  fresh  reason  for  maintaining 
it  Dynastic  considerations,  affecting  the  Houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Hanover,  had  plunged  France  and  England  into  a  century 
of  rivalry  in  mar.  National  interests,  affecting  whole  peoples, 
had  induced  them  to  forget  their  quarrel  and  to  take  up  arms 
in  a  common  cause. 

Success  had  accompanied  the  new  policy ;  and  Palmerston 
was  naturally  delighted  with  his  success.  "Nothing,"  so  he 
wrote  to  his  brother,  "ever  did  so  well  as  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  :  it  has  ended  a  war  whicli  might  otherwise  have  lasted 
months.  Miguel,  when  he  surrendered,  had  with  him  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  could  have 
marched  into  Spain,  forty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  twelve 

hundred  cavalry But  the  moral  effect  of  the  treaty 

cowed  them  all — general,  officers,  and  men;  and  that  army 
succumbed  whhout  firing  a  shoL  Carlos  is  come  to  London, 
and  will  remain  here."  His  "  case  is  now  desperate."  ■■ 
His  case  was  hardly  as  desperate  as  Palmerston  thought. 
Within  fifteen  days  of  his  disembarkation  in  England 
C»ii«  *^'°^  '^^^  London,  crossed  the  Channel,  and, 
niutiiiio  passing  through  Paris,  raised  his  siandard  in 
*"""  Navarre.*     The  second  scene  in  the  new  Spanish 

war  began  almost  before  the  first  scene  had  been  concluded. 

'  Palnurslon.  voL  ii.  p.  197. 

^  Gaiiol,  vol.  iv.  p.  94.  He  left  England  during  tlie  inteiregniini  belw«D 
the  resignation  of  Grcj  and  the  Ibraialion  o(  the  Melbourne  Minuirjr.  Jfaiict, 
vol  L  p.  364. 
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The   signatories   lo   the    Quadruple  Alliance   were   naturally 
annoyed  at  the  unexpected  events  which  had  renewed  the 
civil  war.     They  hastily  met  together  and  agreed  to   some 
additional  provisions  intended  to  meet  the  unexpected  circum- 
stances.    France,  on  her  part,  engaged  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  any  succours  of  arms,  men,  or  stores  being  sent  to 
the  insurgents.     Britain  engaged  to  furnish  Spain 
with  arms,  stores,  and,  if  necessary,  with  ships  of  Rnicin 
war ;  while  Portugal  undertook  to  co-operate  with  Quadruple  * 
her  allies  to  the  best  of  her  ability.     It  was  hoped     ""^' 
that  these  provisions  would  prove  as  successful  as  the  treaty  of 
the  previous  April,  and  terminate  the  new  insurrection  which 
was  already  spreading  in  the  North  of  Spain.* 

These  expectations  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
success  of  insurrections  frequently  depends  on  the  capacity 
of  a  single  man ;  and  the  insurgents  found  in  Zumala- 
carregui  a  leader  who  defied  the  best  efforts  of  the  Consti- 
tutional troops.  Zumalacarregui  held  his  ground  against 
Rodil,  Mina,  and  Valdez,  the  successive  commanders  of  the 
Constitutionalists.  The  generals  on  either  side,  Thsenwinei 
failing  to  achieve  any  decisive  successes,  indulged  "f''"'"'"' 
in  savage  reprisals,  Mina  threatened  with  death  any  person 
who  was  found  abroad  after  nightfall.  Zumalacarregui  retali- 
ated by  ordering  all  his  prisoners  to  be  shot.  Civilised  nations 
were  shocked  at  a  warfare  whose  incidents  reminded  them  of 
ancient  history;  and  good  people  inquired  whether  nothing 
could  be  done  to  stop  the  bloodshedding.  During  his  short 
tenure  of  the  Foreign  OfEce,  Wellington  determined  to  make 
one  effort  to  stay  the  spread  of  ferocity.  Two  Englishmen — 
Lord  Eliot,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  St,  Germans,  and  Lieut- 
Colonel  Gurwood,  whose  name  is  chiefly  recollected  as  the 
editor  of  the  earlier  series  of  the  Wellington  Despatches — 
were  sent  to  Spain  ;  and  succeeded  in  efllecting  an 
agreement  between  the  commanders  of*  the  two  Logrono 
armies.  The  agreement  was  signed  by  Valdez,  at  '™™""'"- 
Logrono,  on  the  a7th  of  April  1835.     It  was  signed  on  the 

1  S/alt  Papert,  vol.  xxii.  p.  134.     Cr.  Cuitet,  vol  Iv.  p.  105. 
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following  day  by  Zuiaalacarregui  at  AsarCa.  It  pledged  the 
commanders  to  preserve  the  lives  of  all  prisoners  taken  on 
either  side ;  to  exchange  them  two  or  three  times  in  each 
month ;  to  abstain  from  sentencing  any  person  to  deaih  on 
political  grounds  without  a  previous  trial ;  and  to  respect  the 
sick  and  wounded  found  in  hospitals,  houses,  and  villages.^ 
The  war,  it  was  thus  proposed,  should  be  deprived  of  some 
of  its  worst  features ;  and  conducted,  tn  future,  on  the  prin- 
ciples in  force  among  civilised  communities. 

These  humane  arrangements  were  not  popular.  The 
Radicals  in  England  complained  that  the  mission  was  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  success  of  Don  Carlos's  insurrection.* 
The  Opposition  in  Spain  objected  to  any  treaty  with  rebels 
against  their  sovereign.  Martinez,  foiled  in  his  efforts  to 
subdue  the  Carlists,  and  quailing  before  the  cries  with  which 
he  was  assailed  in  the  streets,  decided  on  a.  new  line  of  policy, 
and  on  soliciting  the  aid  of  foreign  Fowcts.*  On  the  17th 
of  May  1835,  he  invited  the  co-operation  of  France  and 
Britain.  The  most  effectual  assistance  could  be  given  by 
France,  and  the  most  pressing  demand  was  accordingly  ad- 
dressed to  Paris.  The  French  Ministry  was  not,  however, 
agreed  on  the  policy  of  intervention.  The  presence  of  a 
French  army  in  Spain  would,  it  was  certain,  be  unpopular 
in  England ;  and  all  those,  therefore,  who  desired  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  England  objected  to  interfere.*  Inter- 
intcrvcntion  vention,  moreover,  it  was  obvious,  had  not  solely 
^'^ind  ^^^"  demanded  in  consequence  of ■  the  operations 
^""'-  of  the  Carlists;  it  had  been  only  required  when 
the  opposition  to  Martinez'  Government  became  formidable. 
An  allied  force  operating  in  Biscay  might  have  the  effect  of 
terminating  a  ctvil  war;  but  it  would  also  have  the  undoubted 
effect  of  keeping  Martinez  in  power. 

The  British  Government  shared  these  scruples.  Palmerston, 
however,  while  refusing  direct  help,  desired  to  give  indirect 

•  Sfatt  Paftn,  loL  iiiii.  p.  91a. 

•  Hansard,  vol.  iivii.  p.  837 ;  and  »ot  »viiL  p.  905. 

•  Guiiol's  Uimeirti,  voL  iv.  p.  108.  *  Iliid.,  pp.  log,  411, 
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aid  to  Isabella.  He  suggested  that  a  corps  of  10,000  British 
troops  might  be  enlisted  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  service 
in  Spain;  that  a  Special  Order  in  Council  might  be  issued 
authorising  their  enrolment ;  that  officers  in  the  British  service 
might  be  permitted  to  join  the  force;  and  that  arms  might 
be  issued  to  it  from  British  arsenals.  The  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  only  applied  to  those  persons  who  enlisted  in  a 
foreign  army  without  the  leave  or  license  of  the  Crown;  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  therefore,  did  not  apply  to  a  force 
enlisted  with  the  king's  permission.  One  of  the  Six  Acts, 
however,  had  prohibited  the  training  of  any  new  military 
force ;  and  it  was  consequently  necessary  that  the  men,  as 
fast  as  they  were  raised,  should  be  conveyed  to  Spain.  These 
arrangements  were  easily  concluded.  An  Order  in  Council 
was  issued  authorising  "any  persons  to  engage  during  the 
next  two  years  in  tlie  military  and  naval  service  of  Her 
Majesty  Isabella  IL,  Queen  of  Spain."     De  Lacy  n  i;^ 

Evans,  a  colonel  in  the  British  army,  a  politician    Legion 
of  extreme  Radical  views,   who   had  wrested    the    lervice  in 
representation  of  Westminster  from  Hobhouse,  was      '™°' 
selected  for  the  command  of  the  force;  and  recruits  were 
rapidly  enlisted  and   despatched   under  his  orders  to  the 
Peninsula.' 

Opinion,  at  the  time,  was  almost  equally  divided  on  the 
policy  of  these  measures.  The  Radicals,  on  the  one  side, 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  approval.  The  raising  opinion  in 
of  the  auxiliary  force,  they  argued,  was  only  the  S,™pi^' 
logical  result  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty.  That  ""S""*^ 
treaty  was  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  pacification  of  the 
Peninsula  was  required  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Peninsula  was  threatened  by  the  presence  of 
Carlos  and  Miguel  in  Portugal ;  and  the  contracting  Powers 
consequently  determined  on  insisting  on  their  departure.    The 

1  For  Ihe  Order  in  Council  see  Slaie  Paftn,  voU  xiiti.  p.  733.  For  the 
correspondence  preceding  it  lee  lliid,,  p.  947.  Coi.  Humfrey,  one  of  iho 
oflicers  of  the  force,  laid  ibat  many  of  the  men  went  oat  under  tiie  impression 
tbal  they  were  actually  serving  tbe  caiue  ol  their  own  Government  See 
Hansard,  vol.  iliil.  p.  814. 
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peace  of  Europe  was  again  threatened  by  the  return  of  Carlos 
to  Navarre ;  and  the  contracting  Powers  had,  in  consequence, 
allowed  England  to  provide  Spain  with  arms  and  stores  for 
attacking  the  usurper.  Isabella's  Government  had  proved 
incapahle  of  ejecting  Don  Carlos ;  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
consequently  required  that  some  further  assistance  should  be 
given  to  Spain,^  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
objected  to  the  whole  proceeding.  It  was  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century  for  a  precedent  for  it  A 
proceeding  which  could  only  be  justified  by  precedents  taken 
from  the  reigns  of  arbitrary  monarchs  stood,  it  was  insisted, 
self-condemned.  If  even  it  were  right  to  interfere,  the  mode 
of  interference  was  the  worst  which  could  have  been  adopted. 
The  policy  of  the  British  Government  was  neither  peace  nor 
war.  It  was  peace  without  tranquillity,  war  without  honour.'* 
The  Government  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  sanctioning 
the  auxiliary  force ;  yet  it  had  no  control  over  its  proceedings. 
The  force  itself  was  large  enough  to  attract  notice,  and  too 
small  to  ensure  success;'  a  half-pay  officer  with  a  seat  in 
Parliament  was  the  last  person  who  should  have  been  selected 
for  the  command  of  it  It  was  even  doubtful  whether  the 
treaty  which  Eliot  and  Gurwood  had  concluded  would  apply 
to  an  expeditionary  force  under  the  semi-independent  com- 
mand of  a  British  half-pay  officer.* 

While  these  debates  were  taking  place  in  Parliament  events 
were  succeeding  each  other  with  startling  rapidity  in  Spain. 
Zumalacarregui,  wounded  in  an  attack  on  Bilbao,  died  on  the 
25th  of  June.  His  death  relieved  the  queen's  forces  of  their 
most  formidable  adversary  at  the  moment  at  which  tliey  were 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  British  auxiliary  force. 
Evans'  levies,  however,  did  not  prove  very  efficient  auxiliaries ; 
they  were  imperfectly  equipped,  they  were  imperfectly  drilled, 
and  they  were  discouraged  by  a  proclamation,  issued  by  Don 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xxviSi.  p.  1153.  '  Iliid.,  vol  xxxvii.  p.  aaj 

)  Sometiody  asked  Wellington  what  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  ac  Si.  Sebastian 

would  produce.     "Probably  two  volumes  oclavo,"  was  the  Duke's  answer. 

Gleigs  Li/ie/  Wtlliitglim.  vol  iv,  p.  51. 
*  Haitiari,  vol.  ixviii.  pp.  1133-1180. 
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Carlos,  til  at  he  would  shoot  all  foreigners  in  Isabella's 
service.'  Don  Carlos'  proclamation  was  so  brutal  that  the 
British  Government  affected,  in  the  first  instance,  to  treat  it 
as  a  forgery.^  Unfortunately,  the  document  was  only  too 
true.  Don  Carlos  himself  had  the  assurance  to  tell  a  British 
officer  despatched  to  him  on  the  subject  of  it  that  he  con- 
sidered the  foreign  troops  were  "dehors  de  la  conventioa"* 
A  brutal  massacre  of  their  prisoners  by  Carlists  led  to  retalia- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  population  of  Barcelona,  Even 
women  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  related  to  the  combatants 
were  seized  and  shot ;  *  and  civilised  Europe  shuddered  at 
stories  of  bloodshedding  which  would  have  disgraced  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  previous  century. 

Bloodshed  did  not  advance  matters.  Don  Carlos  held  his 
own  in  the  North  of  Spain ;  and  all  the  queen's  forces  were 
unable  to  dislodge  him.  The  political  state  of  Poiidcsm 
Spain  hampered  the  efforts  of  Isabella's  troops.  ^^''"■ 
No  ministry  seemed  capable  of  standing,  Zea  de  Bermudez 
had  been  succeeded  by  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa  fell  in  the  spring  of  1S35,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Torreno ;  and  Torreno,  after  three  months'  tenure  of  office, 
was  replaced  by  Mendizabal.  Torreno,  the  chief  of  the 
short-lived  ministry  which  succeeded  Martinez,  was  the  bead 
of  the  Moderados,  the  Moderate  party.  Mendizabal  was  the 
hope  of  the  Progressists,  or  the  Democratic  party.  Tomno  and 
Torreno,  who  had  resided  much  in  France,  favoured  M«.d«abaj. 
French  opinions ;  and  Mendizabal,  who  had  made  a  fortune 
in  London,  looked  to  England  for  assistance.*  Torreno, 
acting  on  French  ideas,  was  in  favour  of  what  the  French 
would  have  called  a  Government  of  Resistance ;  while  Men- 
dizabal, basing  his  policy  on  the  example  of  the  Whig  Ministry 
in  Britain,  pursued  a  policy  of  conciliation.  France  and 
England,  which  had  hitherto  pursued  the  same  course,  thus 

I  Hansard,  vol.  mix.  p.  169. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  170,  333,  '  Siaie Papers,  vol.  xiiv.  p.  400. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  403,  405.  Cf.  Hansard,  vol.  «xL  pp.  313,  95a;  and  voL  xxxU. 
p.  387. 

>  Bulwet's  Palmerslon,  vol,  ii.  p>  333-334, 

VOL,  IV.  \J 
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became  Idenlilied  with  opposite  interests.  The  Moderados 
depended  on  one  country,  the  Progressists  on  the  other. 

The  divergence  between  the  two  countries  was,  unfortu- 
nately, increased  by  a  personal  quarrel.  Talleyrand,  mindful 
in  his  old  age  of  the  great  affairs  in  which  he  had  plai'ed  a 
prominent  part,  expected  to  be  treated  with  unusual  deference; 
and  Palmerston  habitually  received  him  with  the  easy  manners 
which  regulated  his  intercourse  with  all  the  ambassadors.  He 
even  kept  the  veteran  diplomatist  waiting  in  his  antechamber.^ 
Talleyrand  would  probably  have  forgiven  a  more  serious  insult; 
he  could  neither  forget  nor  foi^ive  the  neglect  of  the  Foreign 
Minister.  Returning  soon  afterwards  from  his  mission,  he 
repeated  to  Louis  Philippe  all  the  stories  of  Palmerston's 
flippancy  which  were  rankling  in  his  own  bosom ;  and  he 
induced  the  king  to  regard  the  British  Foreign 
Htnuige.  Minister  with  the  feelings  which  he  himself  enter- 
Francc  rrom  tajncd.  These  considerations  gradually  produced 
Edfiud.  ^  change  in  the  policy  of  France;  and  the 
French,  instead  of  supporting  the  principles  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  showed  an  increasing  disposition  to  sympathise  with 
the  Carlists,' 

The  policy  of  France,  moreover,  was  complicated  by  the 
embarrassments  of  its  own  ministry.  The  Government  of 
October  1832  had  endured  for  four  years.  Soult,  Gerard, 
De  Broglie,  and  Mortier  had  successively  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  Cabinet;  but  Soult,  Gerard,  De  Broghe,  and 
Mortier  !ud  merely  been  the  nominal  chieftains  who  had 
enabled  Thiers  and  Guizot  to  serve  in  the  same  Government 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  it  was  evident  that  these 
two  statesmen  were  keen  rivals ;  tlie  Spanish  question  con- 
verted them  into  keen  opponents.  Thiers,  who  sympathised 
with  Mendizabal,  was  anxious  to  interfere ;  Guizot,  who 
preferred  the  policy  of  Torreno,  refused  interference.  Louis 
Philippe's  own  influence  seconded  Guizot's  advice,  and  Thiers 
was  compelled  to  give  way.     The   breach  which  was  thus 
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made  in  the  ministry  was  subsequently  widened.  In  the 
following  January  the  Cabinet  broke  Up  on  a  _ . .  . 
financial  question  of  only  secondary  importance.  iheFi™* 
DeBroglieand  Guizot  retired  ;  and  the  king  entrusted  '°'"^' 
Thiers  with  tlie  task  of  forming  a  Government.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  new  ministry  again  suggested  the  possi- 
bility  of  interveniion.  Palmerston  formally  proposed  t:->ma  Prime 
that  the  Frencii  should  march  a  eerps  darmit  into  "" 
the  Basque  Provinces,  and  that  the  British  should  take  posses- 
sion of  St  Sebastian  and  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Passages.^ 
Thiers,  hott'ever,  did  not  venture,  as  Prime  Minister,  on  carrying 
out  the  policy  which  he  had  advocated  in  the  previous  summer. 
Louis  Philippe  was  strenuously  opposed  to  it ;  Mettemich  was 
using  smooth  phrases  to  detach  the  new  minister  from  the 
English  alliance ;  and  Thiers,  hesitating  to  offend  his  king 
and  to  reject  the  advances  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
decided  on  refusing  the  proffered  intervention.  His  jj,  ^■ast% 
decision  increased  the  breach  which  had  already  '<""«'«'"■ 
arisen  between  France  and  England,  and  destroyed  the  fairest 
opportunity  which  had  yet  occurred  of  terminating  civil  war 
in  Sp>ia 

Palmerston  had  failed  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  France ; 
but  he  did  not  abandon  his  own  intention  of  lending  aid  to 
the  Spanish  Constitutionalists.  A  British  squadron 
was  stationed  on  the  Spanish  coasts ;  and  its  com-  twdiafoiM 
mander.  Lord  John  Hay,  was  instructed  to  afford 
the  most  active  and  effective  co-operafion  to  the  queen's 
troops.  He  was  to  assist  in  defending  places  against  the 
Carlists ;  in  taking  places  from  them  ;  he  was  to  aid  and 
protect  the  operations  of  the  Spanish  general,  and  to  convey 
his  troops  from  place  to  place.*  These  instructions  did  not 
immediately  affect  the  operations  of  the  war.  The  continued 
ill  success  of  Isabella's  arms  produced  discontent ;  and  dis- 
content, culminating  in  fresh  disorders,  led  to  the  fall  of 
Mendizabal,   and   the   rise   of  Isturiiz,   a   Moderado.      His 

'  Guiiot's  Mlmeirtt.  vol.  iv.  p.  149.     L'Histoirt  dt  dix  Ans,  i-oL  1.  p.  34. 
>  Hantard,  voi  xxxii.  p.  1059 ;  and  cf.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  4. 
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accession  to  power  produced  fresh  disorders.  The  Republi- 
Themuidtr  cons  proclaimed  the  Constitution  of  iSia  ;  murdered 
ofQut"!*'  Quesada,  the  Captain-General  of  Seville,  who  had 
miiion  or  succeeded  in  preserving  order  in  Madrid ;  ami, 
imionof  driving  Isturitz  from  power, replaced  him  with  a  Pro- 
■'"■  gressist — Calatrava.     In  the  meanwhile  the  accession 

of  Isturitz  to  office  strengthened  the  hands  of  Thiers  ;  and  he 
persuaded  Louis  Philippe  to  allow  a  French  contingent  on 
the  Spanish  frontier  to  be  strengthened  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Bugeaud,  a  general  of  repute.  Louis  Philippe, 
however,  alarmed  at  the  murder  of  Quesada,  and  the  pto- 
clamation  of  the  Constitution  of  i8ia,  almost  immediately 
reverted  to  his  old  policy.  The  auxiliary  troops  under 
Bugeaud  were  withdrawn  from  the  frontier ;  and  Thiers, 
FsJlof  convinced    (in  his    own   language)    that    "  rien  ne 

Se'sLn^ih  P^*^*  amener  le  Roi  k  I'imervention,  et  rien  ne 
question.  pgut  ui'y  fairc  renoncer," '  retired  from  office. 
He  was  succeeded  by  a  ministry  under  the  nominal  guidance 
of  Count  Mol^,  but  under  the  virtual  influence  of  Guizot. 
All  ideas  of  French  intervention  in  Spain  were  abandoned ; 
and  Louis  Philippe  had  the  satisfaction  of  congratulating  the 
Chambers  "d'avoir  prSserv^  la  France  des  sacrifices  dont  on 
ne  saurait  mesurer  I'^tendue,  et  des  consequences  incalcul- 
ables  de  toute  intervention  armde  dans  les  affaires  int^tieures 
de  la  Pdninsule."  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  reminding  the 
Chambers  that  France  "garde  le  sang  de  ses  enfans  pour 
sa  propre  cause."  * 

France,  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Mol^ 
had  thus  definitely  decided  to  abstain  from  intervention  in 
Spain.  Her  interference,  however,  was  gradually  becoming 
less  necessary.  After  the  close  of  1836  the  Carlisls  displayed 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  and  the  success  of  the  Constitutional 
cause  was  assured.  This  result,  indeed,  was  not  due  to  the 
British  Legion.    Its  members  on  most  occasions  behaved  with 


Guiiot.  vol.  iv.  pp. 

IS4,  161.     L-HiitBiri  de  dix  Ans.  vol.  v. 

pp.  88-104. 

State  Paftrs.  vol.  n 

liv.  p.  394.    Guiioi,  voL  iv.  p.  166,    L't 
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the  valour  of  Englishmen ;  they  suffered  severely  in  action ; 
they  sufTered  still  mere  severely  from  disease;  they  iacurred 
the  cold  neglect  of  the  Spanish  Government,  but  they  effected 
nothing  of  importance.  In  1837  Evans  returned  Thtdiupio- 
to  England ;  and  in  1838  the  British  Ministry  B^riiih""" 
withdrew  the  Order  in  Council  which  had  sane-  ^s'""- 
tioned  the  formation  of  the  Legion ;  and  tlie  force  was  accord- 
ingly dissolved.^ 

The  dissolution  of  the  British  Legion  did  not  arrest  the 
successes  which  Isabella's  troops  were  gaining.  The  brutal 
warfare'  gradually  ceased  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  Carlists. 
In  one  sense,  this  result  constituted  a  fresh  triumph  for  the 
British  ministers.  They  had  again  allied  themselves  with  a 
popular  cause ;  they  had  encountered  in  consequence  the 
fierce  opposidon  of  their  political  opponents ;  ^  and  they  had 
succeeded  in  securing  the  success  of  their  allies.  But  the 
triumph,  which  they  had  achieved  in  Spain,  was  very  ditferent 
from  the  success  which  tliey  had  won  in  Belgium  and  Portugal. 
In  Belgium  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  rule  of 

'  For  ihe  conducl  of  ihe  British  Legion  see  Hansard,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  130^ 
1388,  13M-1460 ;  and  vol.  luviit.  p.  i  ;  but  ct  Evans'  defence  of  il  in  ibid., 
vol.  »li,  p.  833.  Out  of  a  force  of  9600  men  3078  perished  in  Spain  {ibid.,  p. 
E30) ;  and  it  is  staled  on  Colonel  Humfrcy'^  nuthoiily  thai  80  officeis  and  800 
men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  one  action.  (Itdd,  vol.  iliti.  p.  337,  note.) 
The  members  of  it  were  grossly  treated  by  the  Spanish  Government.  (IbiiL, 
p.  81,)  They  were  only  paid  by  a  promise  lo  pay.  (Ibid,,  vol.  »lviti.  p.  36  ;  and 
l.ord  I.ondonderry's  motion  on  ibe  subject,  ibid.,  voL  xtiii.  p.  S06 ;  and  cf. 
vol.  ]ii.  p,  511.)  The  ill  success  of  the  Legion  made  it  unpopular  in  England; 
and,  in  April  1837,  Hardingc  endeavoured  lo  induce  (he  House  of  Commons 
(o  advise  the  Crown  not  to  renew  tbc  Order  in  Council  sanctioning  its  enrol- 
menu  He  was  beaten  by  378  votes  10343.  [Ibid.,  vol.  xnviu  p.  1339;  and 
vol.  luviii.  p.  laa)  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbis  debate  prepared 
the  road  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Order  in  1838.  The  ministry  endeavoured 
to  cover  its  ill  success  by  making  Evans  a  K.CB.— a  proceeding  which  was 
loudly  questioned.  (Ibid.,  vol.  xli.  p.  it.)  It  may  be  added  that  Palmerslon'a 
intervention  cost  this  country  j£6i6,oooin  stores,  &c.    (Itsd.,  vol.  liu  p.  553.) 

*  Tbe  war  continued  to  be  conducted  wilh  the  utmost  brutality ;  and 
Palmerslon,  stimulated  probably  by  parliamentnry  criticism,  in  November 
1838  appealed  to  Anstria.  Pru.'isia,  and  Russia  (0  use  their  influence  with  lbs 
Cadisis  to  stop  Ihe  massacres.  Statt  Papers,  voL  xxvii.  pp.  1095,  1117. 
Metternfch  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  stop  ihem.     Ibid.,  p.  1136. 

'  Hansard,  vol.  miv.  p.  946 ;  and  vol,  nxvii.  p.  333,  where  all  the  argu- 
menis  of  Ibe  Consermtives  will  be  found  carefully  staled  by  Lord  Mahon. 
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Leopold  without  separating  themselves  irremediably  from  any 
of  the  great  Continental  Powers ;  in  Portugal  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  rule  of  Donna  Maria  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  autocrats  of  N'oithem  Euroi>e.  But,  in 
Spain,  years  of  warfare,  years  of  bloodshed,  years  of  disorder, 
had  resulted  from  their  policy ;  and  the  cordial  understanding 
Growii.'  *'*''  France,  which  had  been  the  chief  feature  of 
c^iKKi  Palmerston's  foreign  policy,  had  been  replaced  by 
Briniaind  Cold  distrust  ami  divided  action.  From  1830  to 
"  183s  Britain  and  France  had  acted  on  every  great 

European  question  together.  From  1835  each  countiy  ollen 
acted  independently  of  the  other. 

The  defection  of  France  was  the  more  serious  because 
Britain  was  in  need  of  a  powerful  ally.  During  the  whole 
period  of  Palmerston's  tenure  of  office  Russia  had  either 
directly  or  indirectly  opposed  liis  policy.  Nicholas  had 
sided  with  Holland ;  he  had  sided  with  Dom  Miguel.  It  was 
no  secret  that  he  sympathised  with  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos. 
Wherever  a  crushed  and  subject  population  was  resisting  the 
The  atiiiodc  sutocTacy  to  which  brute  force  had  subjected  it, 
ofRtmu.  (i^gfg  Russia  was  busily  counselling  or  employing 
repression.  Every  rebel  against  autocracy  found  in  Russia  her 
chief  foe ;  every  rebel  against  freedom  looked  to  Russia  for 
support.  There  had,  indeed,  been  one  conspicuous  instance 
in  which  Russia  had  sided  with  revolt,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  independence  of  a  free  people.  But 
even  her  warmest  admirers  admitted  that,  in  that  instance, 
she  had  not  interfered  to  win  freedom  for  the  Greeits,  but  to 
effect  the  humiliation  of  the  Turk.  Her  hereditary  hatred  of 
the  Turk  had  proved  a  stronger  force  than  her  detestation 
of  freedom. 

The  course  which  Russia  had  pursued  in  the  East  in  1827 
Theaiina.  won  for  her  the  temporary  friendship  of  the  Liberal 
SMrMon'j.  party  in  England,  and  the  temporary  admiration  of 
lowtrdj  Palmerston.  But  Palmerston's  opinions  soon  under- 
Ru.™.  „gnt  a  remarkable  change.     He  could  not  help  per- 

ceiving that  Russia  repaid  bis  confidence  by  throwing  every 
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obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  policy.  In  common  with  the  entire 
Liberal  party  he  was  shocked  at  the  honrible  cruelties  witli 
which  the  revolt  of  the  Poles  was  stamped  out;  in  common 
with  all  his  countrymen  he  was  annoyed  at  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  He  prevailed  upon  France  to 
join  him  in  protesting  against  the  treaty,  and  to  declare  that, 
if  its  "stipulations  should  hereafter  lead  to  ihe  armed  inter- 
ference of  Russia  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,"  she  would 
hold  herself  "at  liberty  to  act  upon  such  an  occasion  in  any 
manner  which  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  may  appear 
to  require,  equally  as  if  the  treaty  above-mentioned  was  not  in 
existence."'  He  prevailed  upon  the  Government  to  strengthen 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  to  station  it  off  the  Dardanelles ; 
and  he  told  his  intimate  friends  that  he  was  anxious  to  re- 
organise the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  thus  enable  it  to  remain  in 
occupation  of  the  road  to  India.^ 

Fear,  distrust,  dislike  of  Russia  had  impelled  Palmerston 
to  adopt  the  impracticable  policy  of  supporting  the  Turk. 
The  policy  which  was  thus  adopted  was  opposed  to  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Whig  party,  and  to  the  opinions  which 
Palmerston  himself  had  originally  formed,  and  which  he 
was  successfully  applying  to  other  questions.  But  the  policy, 
when  it  was  once  adopted,  was  irrevocable.  Palmerston  was 
forced  forward  by  a  monarch  who  was  inspired  with  a  genuine 
alarm  of  Russia,^  and  by  a  public  opinion  prepared  ThefMimg 
.to  quarrel  with  Nicholas  at  every  pretext.  Every  ^iii^n^" 
day  that  passed  added  fuel  to  the  flame  which  was  ^""'•^ 
fiercely  burning  in  Britain.  In  1833  the  British  nation  learned 
the  stipulations  to  which  the  Turk  had  agreed  in  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi.     In  1834  the  British  people  were  shocked 

'  The  French  prole»l  is  published  In  Slati  Papers,  vol.  XKviii.  p.  1390 ;  the 
English  protest  in  ibid.,  p.  1993.  Nesselrode  declared  in  iep\j  lluit  the  treaty 
was  purely  defensive  ;  and  that  Ihe  Emperor  was  resolved  to  cany  It  out  faith- 
fully, "  comme  si  la  declaration  contenuc  d.ins  la  note  n'existait  pas,"  Ibid., 
pp.  1393.  isgj.  William  IV.,  in  bis  memoir,  says  that  France  and  England 
declared  that  Ihey  should  consider  the  treaty  "  non  avenu."  and  that  Russia 
replied  that  she  should  consider  the  protest  "  uon  avsnu."  SMcimar,  vol  L 
p.  347,  '  PalmtnlPit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145.  17OL 

*  Melimime,  toL  ii.  p.  144. 
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to  find  that,  by  a  new  treaty  concluded  at  St  Petersburg 
on  the  Z9th  of  January,  Russia  had  advanced  her  frontier 
towards  Kars,  and  had  gained  a  further  strip  of  territory 
in  Asia.^  In  1835  they  were  alarmed  at  discovering  that 
the  formidable  Emperor,  whose  advance  they  were  dreading, 
was  publicly  displaying  his  intimate  agreement  with  his  brother 
autocrats  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  In  September  of  that  year 
Nicholas  and  Frederick  William,  attended  by  large  divisions 
of  their  troops,  met  at  Kalisch,  on  the  Polish  frontier ;  from 
Kalisch  they  proceeded  to  Toplitz,  in  Bohemia,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria.  All  Europe  understood 
tliat  it  was  the  object  of  these  meetings  to  publicly  demon- 
strate the  cordial  understanding  which  was  established  among 
the  autocrats  of  the  Nonh.* 

An  opportunity  was  soon  found  which  enabled  the  Northern 
Powers  to  avail  themselves  of  their  agreement.  The  little 
republic  of  Cracow  bordered  on  all  three  of  the 
great  military  autocracies.  It  marched  upon  Russian 
Poland  on  the  north,  upon  Prussian  Silesia  on  the  west,  upon 
Austrian  Galicia  on  the  south.  It  owed  its  independence 
to  the  singularity  of  its  position.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
all  coveted  the  "  little  vineyard ; "  but,  as  each  of  them  objected 
to  its  absorption  by  the  others,  they  ai)  agreed  that  it  should 
be  constituted  an  independent  republic.  The  republic  throve 
in  liappy  independence  from  1815  to  1831,  In  1831  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion  in  Poland  affected  its  security.  Its 
inhabitants  naturally  sympathised  with  the  brave  nation  which 
was  struggling  against  its  oppressors,  and,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt,  afforded  an  asylum  to  many  of  the  Polish 
exiles.  The  great  autocracies  of  Europe  saw  with  suspicion 
and  dislike  a  little  republic  sheltering  rebels  against  their 
own  authority;  and,  on  the  9th  of  February  1836,  addressed 
a  joint  demand  to  the  President  of  the  republic  for  the 
removal  of  all  the  refugees  within  eight  days.     The  demand 

1  For  the  treaty  see  Slate  Paptn,  vol.  xitvi.  p.  1345,    For  the  opinion  of 
Lord  D.  Stuart  on  il  see  Hansard,  vol.  iiii.  p.  617. 
*  Stockmar,  vol  I  p.  351. 
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was  imperfectly  complied  with;  and  the  three  Courts  ordered 
the  troops  of  Austria  to  occupy  Cracow.  Tlie 
decision  whicli  was  thus  taken  was  opposed  to  the  1™  by 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  had  de-  "  "'' 
clared  that  tlie  city  of  Cracow,  and  its  territory,  should  be 
free,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral;  and  had  forbidden 
the  introduction  of  an  armed  force  into  it  under  any  pretence 
whatever.  The  only  excuse  for  intervenijon  lay  in  a  portion 
of  the  treaty  which  bound  the  republic  to  refuse  asylum  or 
protection  to  deserters  from  other  countries.  This  stipulation, 
however,  did  not  justify  the  high-handed  proceedings  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  autocrats  of  the  North.  Palmerston 
admitted  in  Parliament  that  there  was  no  sufficient  justitication 
for  them.*  Other  persons,  free  from  the  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  Palmerston's  office,  used  language  distinctly  tending 
to  war.  Verney,  the  member  for  Buckingham,  called  on 
the  ministry  to  obtain  permission  to  send  a  fleet  i„iignaikm 
into  the  Black  Sea;  O'Connell  declared  that  "the  "Bnuiu. 
three  plundering  Powers  bad  been  guilty  of  the  grossest,  most 
undisguised,  and  unmitigated  violations  of  treaty."  Ingtis 
offered  to  assent  to  a  vote  of  _;^io,ooo,ooo  or  _^zo,ooo,ooo 
in  support  of  the  Poles;^  and  Palraerston,  amidst  the  strong 
display  of  feeling  which  was  thus  manifested,  undertook,  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  to  send  a  diplomatic  agent  to  the  re- 
public of  Cracow.* 

This  concession  partly  conciliated  the  numerous  opponents 
of  Russia  in  the  House.  The  Inglises  and  O'Connells,  indeed, 
would  have  been  glad  enough  to  force  the  country  into  ho^ 
tilities  with  Russia;  but  even  they  could  not  suggest  any 
practicable  metliod  of  warfare.  France  was  the  only  powerfiil 
ally  which  Britain  retained ;  and  France  was  displaying  an 
increasing  disposition  to  withdraw  from  the  Quadruple  Treaty, 
and  to  connect  herself  with  the  despotic  Powers  of  the  Con- 

■  aaniard.  vol.  x«ii.  p.  418. 

'  Ibid,,  pp.   42a,  431,   423.     For  the  official   correapondence  respecting 

ver,  seat,    llad.. 
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tinent  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  modified  policy 
which  France  was  thus  pursuing  was  warmly  pTomoted  by 
The  niiuudc  Louis  Philippe.  His  desire  to  recede  from  the 
ofFraiiM.  support  of  revolutionary  principles  was  probably 
increased  by  some  brutal  attacks  on  his  own  life.  In  the 
previous  July  a  man  named  Fieschi  fired  an  infernal  machine 
at  the  king,  his  sons,  and  his  suite.  More  than  forty  persons 
were  killed  and  injured  by  the  terrible  explosion.  In  the 
following  year  another  fanatic,  named  Alibaud,  deliberately 
fired  at  the  king  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  friends  of  re- 
pressive government  found  their  hands  strengthened  by  these 
brutal  outrages.  Instead  of  pioteaCing  against  the  conduct  of 
the  three  autocrats  towards  Cracow,  France  herself  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  political  refugees  from  Switzerland.* 

France  under  Louis  Philippe  was  thus  leaning  towards  auto- 
cracy and  gradually  withdrawing  herself  from  the  principles 
and  from  the  objects  of  tlie  Quadruple  Treaty.  The  British 
Ministry  saw  tliat  it  could  no  longer  rely  on  French  assistance, 
and  that  any  action  which  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  take  it 
must  take  alone.*     In  1835,  indeed,  it  so  little  expected  the 

'  Tlie  correspondence  respecting  this  demand  uill  be  Tound  in  Sia/t  Papers, 
vol.  udv.  p.  1049.  In  February  1834  cennin  Polish  and  Italian  refugees,  re- 
sorting  to  Swilierland  from  France,  crossed  into  Savoy,  and  created  eon- 
tidcTsble  disturbances.  TIte  aeighlKmring  Goveminents  of  Austria,  Baden, 
Wirlemtiurg,  and  B.ivaria,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  the  G«rm>nic 
Confederation,  protested  against  the  conduct  of  llie  Swiss,  and  insisted  on 
the  remoi'al  of  the  Poles  who  had  caused  the  disturbance.  TheM  demands 
led  to  a  very  angry  correspondence,  which  nas  finally  terminated  by  the  con- 
siderate friendship  of  Louis  Philippe's  Government.  The  French  permitted 
ait  the  elites  to  pass  through  Ft.ince  to  the  countries  which  they  chose  as  their 
destinalion,  and  protected  and  even  supported  them  in  their  journey,  (Stale 
Pafen.  voL  Jtiiv.  pp.  919-1018. )  In  1836  the  same  difflculiy  occurred  again. 
Polish  and  Italian  exiles  again  repaired  10  Switzerland  ;  the  members  of  a  club 
known  as  "Young  Germany"  congregated  in  different  parts  of  the  counlry. 
The  German  Slates  again  appealed  lo  the  Federal  Direelory  to  remove  these 
persons ;  and  Switzerland  again  appealed  to  France  to  help  her  in  the  matter. 
{Ibid,,  pp.  1050.  1051.)  The  French  Government,  under  Thiers,  renewed  the 
offer  which  it  had  made  in  1834  ;  but  it  took  occasion  to  repeat  the  complaints 
which  had  already  been  made  by  the  German  Government,  and  to  address  a 
terere  lecture  to  the  Federal  Direciory  (p.  1051).  These  complaints  elicited  a 
noble  reply  from  the  Federal  Directory  {ibid.,  p.  1055) ;  and  were  tlie  subject 
of  a  warm  remonstrance  in  [he  House  of  Commons.  HtMsard,  vol.  ixi. 
p.  .031.  '  PatBurifon.  vol.  ii.  pp.  a43->45- 
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possibility  of  hostilities,  that  it  reduced  the  permanent  stafi'  of 
the  miiitia.*  In  1836  It  proposed  an  addition  of  5000  men  to 
the  navy,  on  the  express  ground  that  Russia  had  fleets  at  sea 
vfhich  were  numerically  superior  to  our  own.^  In  1837  the 
Radicals  were  demanding  war  to  avenge  the  seizure  of  a 
British  merchant  vessel  by  Russian  authorities  on  the  coast 
of  Circassia.'  Everything  was  thus  pointing  to  the  possibility 
of  a  collision  between  Russia  and  England.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  critical  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  might  afford 
occasion  for  hostihties  at  almost  any  moment.  Tlie  rule  of 
the  Turk  was  exposed  to  two  dangers,  Turkey  was  slowly 
dying  of  its  own  corruption.  It  was  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  a  vigilant  and  ambitious  vassal  Mehemet  Ali  had  been 
forced  to  withdraw  his  victorious  troops  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople  in  1833 ;  but  he  had  not  abandoned 
his  project  for  asserting  his  own  independence.  The  Egyptian 
army  had  been  trained  by  French  officers  ;  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
was  under  French  inSuence;  and  it  was  to  say  the 
least  doubtful  whether,  in  any  contest  which  might 
arise  between  the  Sultan  and  his  vassal,  France  would  range 
herself  on  the  side  of  the  Turk  against  the  Egyptian, 

A  contest  was,  unfortunately,  only  too  certain.     Mahmoud, 
on  the  one  side,  notoriously  brooked  with  ill  con-    jjj,,^j,nj 
cealed  impatience  the  position  which  Mehemet  had     ?j^ 
acquired  in  the  LevanL     Mehemet,  on  the  other 
hand,  openly  aspired  to  convert  his  pachalic  into  an  independent 

■  Hamard,  vol.  xtx.  p.  176 ;  but  cf. 
IV.  is  alleged  10  hnre  objecled  (a  ihe 
boslililies  might  arise  witli  Russia. 

*  Hansird.  vol.  xxii.  p,  1331,  For  a  later  debate  on  the  Cransladt  fleet  see 
ibid.,  vol  xxKix.  pp.  1093-1111. 

•  The  long  cociespondenee  on  the  seiiure  of  the  Vixin  will  be  found  in  State 
Papers,  vol.  xuvE,  p,  a.  For  the  debates  on  it  see.  inlcr  alia,  Haniard,  vol. 
iliii.  p.  903,  where  Sir  S.  Canning  moved  for  a  select  committee  on  the  case, 
and  was  only  bealpn  by  200  votes  10  184.  (Ibid. ,  p.  959. )  It  may  be  added 
thai  Mr.  Bell,  the  British  meichanl  who  ventured  on  infringing  die  Russian 
blockade,  did  so  on  the  advice  and  at  the  insligaiion  of  Mr.  Urquhan.  the 
British  Secretary  al  Conslanlinople  ;  and  that  Uitjuhail  declared  that  the  steps 
which  he  had  taken  in  tbs  matter  bad  been  adopted  wiih  Palmeiatoa's  cog- 
nisance.   Ibid.,  p.  937. 
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and  hereditary  kingdom.  Both  of  them  organised  their  armies, 
strengthened  their  forces  in  Syria,  and  prepared  for  the  conflict 
which  all  Europe  saw  was  inevitable.  All  Europe,  however, 
was  interested  in  postponing  the  collision.  Russia,  relying  on 
the  treaty  of  1833,  had  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  from 
the  possibilities  of  war.  Austria  and  England,  intent  on  main- 
taming  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  its  integrity,  were  anxious  for 
peace.  Prussia,  only  indirectly  interested  in  the  matter,  was 
disposed  to  follow  languidly  the  lead  of  Austria;  and  France, 
aware  that  her  sympathies  with  Egypt  were  shared  by  no  other 
Power,  naturally  desired  to  postpone  a  conflict  which  might 
reveal  her  isolation.  Postponement,  however,  was  not  easy.  In 
the  last  days  of  1837,  Colonel  Campbell,  the  British  Consul  at 
Alexandria,  formally  reported  to  Palmerston  the  exertions  which 
the  Pacha  was  making  to  increase  his  army  in  Syria.  In  May 
1838  he  was  able  to  supplement  the  report  by  the  announce- 
ment, which  Mehemet  had  made  to  }iim,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  declare  himself  independent.  Palmerston,  warmly  remon- 
strating against  Mehemet's  intention,  desired  Campbell  to  tell 
the  Pacha  that,  in  the  war  which  would  result  from  his  attempt, 
the  Sultan  would  probably  be  joined  by  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  would,  at  any  rate,  receive  the  active  support  of 
Great  Britain.  Such  a  war  would  involve  the  Pacha  and  his 
family  in  inevitable  ruin.^ 

Palmerston'a  threat  stopped  Mehemet's  action.  The  Pacha 
did  not,  indeed,  abandon  his  idea  of  independence,  but  he 
PiJinmioo  postponed  the  execution  of  iL  Instead  of  ordering 
Mchfmet'i  '^^  advance  of  his  army  Mehemet  decided  on  visit- 
pitjaTniioiii.  ing  some  new  gold  mines  which  he  had  opened  in 
the  Senaar.*  Gold,  he  thought,  with  the  reasoning  of  an 
Oriental,  might  help  him  to  settle  the  dispute;  and  gold, 
therefore,  was  a  commodity  which  it  nas  Mehemet's  object 
to  secure  Senaar,  however,  did  not  prove  the  rich  mine 
which  the  Pacha  had  expected,  and  he  returned  to  Alexandria 

1  Stalt  Papers,  vol.  iivi.  pp.  694-704.     Palmtrsim,  Tot.  Fi.  pp.  267,  419. 
Cf.  Gaitat,  »o1.  iv.  pp.  33<-339.    VHUIHn  it  (Ux  Ant,  \ol.  v.  p.  403. 
>  Stall  Pafers,  vol,  iivi,  p.  703. 
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without  gold  On  his  return  he  heard  from  every  source  that 
Mahmoud  was  reinforcing  his  army  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  and 
with  natural  prudence  he  at  once  sent  reinforce-  Th=Ti.ridJx 
ments  to  Ibrahim.  Turk  and  Egyptian  were  thus  E/yptian 
marshalhng  their  forces  on  either  bank  of  the  s™'"- 
Euphrates,  and  visibly  preparing  for  the  contest  which,  for  the 
time  at  any  rate,  was  to  settle  the  future  of  the  East. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Western  Powers  of  Europe  were  busily 
urging  Sultan  and  Paclia  to  stay  their  hands.  Palmerston 
was  sending  instructions  to  the  Consul-General  at  Egypt,  and 
to  the  Britbh  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Campbell,  in 
Alexandria,  was  faithfully  and  successfully  executing  his  orders. 
At  Constantinople,  however,  this  country  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  represented  by  a  nobleman  who  was  incapable 
of  subordinating  his  own  views  to  those  of  his  chief.  ».iig  ai 
Lord  Ponsonby  had  been  recalled  from  Brussels  in  '  °  ""'■ 
1831,  in  consequence  of  his  having  exceeded  the  instructions 
of  the  London  Conference.  The  brother-in-law  of  Grey,  he 
was  sent  first  to  Naples  and  aftenvards  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  arrived  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Konieh.  He  chose  to  form  a  strong  opinion  on  the  terms 
of  that  treaty ;  and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  of 
the  stipulations  to  whicli  the  Porte  had  been  forced  to  submit. 
The  Eritisli  minister  at  Constantinople  was  thus  constantly 
officially  Impressing  on  the  Turk  the  necessity  of  peace,  while 
using  language  which  showed  that  his  own  convictions  were 
opposed  to  his  official  instructions,  and  that  he,  at  any  rate, 
was  in  favour  of  striking  one  blow  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
turning the  arrangements  of  1833.  A  strong  Turkish  party 
shared  the  secret  convictions  of  the  British  minister,  Palmer- 
ston, imperfectly  supported  by  his  colleagues,  and  afraid  to 
quarrel  witli  Grey  and  his  followers,  refrained  from  recalling 
Ponsonby;  and  Mahmoud,  acting  on  the  obvious  opinions  of 
the  British  Envoy,  and  rejecting  his  official  assurances,  decided 
on  crossing  the  Euphrates.^ 

VOL  ii.  pL  333.    Cf.  CrettUU,  vol.  ill. 
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The  Euphrates,  in  its  course  from  Armenia  to  the  sea,  floi?5 
in  a  westerly  direction  titl  it  reaches  the  high  range  of  hills 
which  is  known  as  Mount  Taurus  on  the  west,  and  Mount 
Ararat  on  the  east  Forcing  itself  through  a  gorge  in  these 
hills,  the  river,  which  has  hitherto  been  approaching  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  bends  to  the  south,  and,  flowing  in  a 
parallel  direction  with  its  great  tributary  the  Tigris,  ultimately 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf  The  town  of  Bir  stands  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Taurus  range,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  At  this  point  Hafiz  Pachn,  the  commander  of  the 
Turkish  army,  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  April  1839. 
cron  iht  Established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream;  Hafiz 
up  nicL  _^^^  within  striking  distance  of  the  line  of  com- 
munications which  Ibrahim  maintained  with  Adana,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  It  seemed  impossible 
for  Ibrahim  to  leave  him  unmolested.  Rumour,  anticipating 
events  which  seemed  inevitable,  everywhere  declared  that  hos- 
tilities had  actually  commenced.  Fonsonby,  who  had  deluded 
himself  into  believing  in  the  superiority  of  the  Turkish  arms, 
reported  that  "nobody  doubts  of  war;"^  and  the  French 
Ministry,  preparing  itself  for  every  contingency,  asked  for 
10,000,000  francs  from  the  French  Chambers.'  War,  how- 
ever did  not  immediately  occur.  The  five  Powers  exerted 
all  their  influence  at  Alexandria  to  impress  moderation  on 
Mehemet.  Russia  especially  ordered  her  representative  to 
spare  neither  remonstrances  nor  threats  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  conflict ;  and  Mehemet,  whose  ambition  was 
always  controlled  by  his  judgment,  agreed  even  to  withdraw 
"  Ibrahim's  army  from  Syria,  if  the  five  Powers  would  ensure 
peace.' 

A  short  breathing  space  had  been  secured ;  and  statesmen 
busily  endeavoured  to  employ  it  in  imposing  terms  on  the 
combatants.  The  French  Government  desired  that  the  five 
Powers  should  assemble  in  conference.  The  Conference, 
however,  would  have  been  compelled,  in  accordcmce  with  one 

'  Parliamentary  Papers,  Ses^on  1941,  voL  ixii.  p,  60. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  5a.  '  Ibkl.,  pp.  64,  86. 
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of  the  Protocols  of  1818,  to  invite  the  Turk  to  lake  part  in 
its  deliberations  ;  and  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that    ^^^  ^^^ 
the  Porte  would  ever  furnish  its  Envoy  with  powers    Fowmi 
extensive  enough  to  enable  the  negotiations  to  move    »n  amis- 
at  all.     Instead  of  a  Conference  the  five  Powers 
agreed  to  address  identical  demands  separately  to  the  Pone. 
The  outline  which  these  demands  should  assume  was  easily 
settled.     It  was  proposed  that  Mehemet  should  receive  Egypt 
from  the  Ports  as  an  hereditary  pachalic,  and  that,  in  return 
for  this  concession,  he  should  abandon  the  whole  or  a  great 
part  of  Syria.*    In  the  meanwhile  Sir  R  Stopford,  commanding 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Admiral  Lalande, 
the  commander  of  the  French  squadron,  were  instructed  to 
open  cMnmunications  with  both  armies,  and,  if  necessary,  with 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
armistice.^     In  the  event  of  the  Russians  entering  Turkey — 
for  the  remembrances  of  1833  still  disturbed  the  counsels  of 
France  and  England — Stopford  and  Lalande  were  to  pass  the 
Dardanelles  and  move  up  to  Constantinople.' 

French  and  English  statesmen  were  delighted  at  the  under- 
standing which  they  had  succeeded  in  concluding  with  each 
other.  "  Soult  is  a  jewel,"  wrote  Palmerston  to  the  Fiinceand 
British  minister  at  Paris.*  "  This  is  not  the  com-  ^^^Jf ^ 
munication  of  one  Government  with  another" — so  "P"""- 
he  said  about  the  same  time  to  the  French  minister  at  London 
— "call  it  rather  a  bond  between  colleagues,  between  members 
of  the  same  Cabinet"  The  unanimity  of  the  two  Cabinets 
had  apparently  produced  every  end  which  was  worth  obtaining. 
The  flags  of  France  and  England  waved  over  their  united 
fleets ;  and  Russia,  unable  to  act  alone,  followed  the  lead  of 
the  Western  Powers.  Yet  all  this  while  Hafiz  Pacha  was 
strengthening  the  position  which  he  had  seized  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates;  Ibrahim  was  concentrating  his  troops 

1  Piirliamenlary  Papers,  Session  1841,  vol.  iiii.  p.  149. 
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in  front  of  Aleppo;^  and  obscure  skimushes  between  the 
soldiers  in  the  two  armies  were  making  peace  more  and  more 
difficult  At  last  both  sides  wearied  of  the  delay  which  the 
five  Powers  imposed  on  them.  On  the  9th  of  June  the  Forte 
ordered  Hafiz  to  advance ;  on  the  10th  of  June  Mehemet  told 
Ibrahim  that  he  had  no  other  resource  but  to  march  against 
the  Turks  and  attack  them,*  War,  immediate  war,  was  ineri- 
Thcudiudc  '*^'^'  -^'  ^'*  precise  moment  an  aide-de-camp 
t'i^.1.  °*  Souk's  reached  Constantinople  charged  with  a 
v>d  ^ETp-  personal  mission  to  induce  the  Porte  to  stop  hos- 
lanimiii.  ^[[^j^j  jjg  p^j^j  jf,g  BritJsh  mimstcr  the  compli- 
ment of  calling  on  him,  and  asking  him  to  support  his  remon- 
strance. Fonsonby  knew  the  anxiety  which  England,  in 
common  with  all  Europe,  felt  for  peace ;  but  he  excused 
himself  from  a  task,  opposed  to  his  own  sympathies,  by  plead- 
ing that  he  had  received  no  special  instructions  from  his  em- 
ployers. The  Turks,  construing  rightly  the  silence  of  the 
British  Embassy,  were  merely  enraged  by  the  French  demand. 
The  last  chance  of  preserving  peace  in  Syria  was  thrown  away 
by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople' 

Ibrahim,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  complaining  to  Hafiz  that 
the  Turkish  troops  were  violating  his  territory,  and  stirring  up 
insurrection  around  him.  Hafiz  was  using  all  the  dexterity 
of  an  Oriental  to  answer  Ibrahim's  complaints.  Oriental  State 
papers  are  couched  in  language  which  sounds  strangely  to 
Western  ears,  Hafiz  prefaced  his  reply  to  Ibrahim  with  one 
of  the  most  wigular  prayers  ever  composed  by  an  Oriental : 
"May  the  good  God  deign  to  preserve  the  body  of  our 
august  Lord  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last;  and  may  he 
cause  liis  shadow  to  extend  over  all  his  servants  and  to  pro- 
tect all  those  who  are  devoted  to  him,"  The  prayer  was 
dated  the  9th  of  June.  The  "good  God"  did  not  deign  to 
protect  the  Sultan's  devoted  servants  for  above  a  fortnight 
On   the   24th    of  June    Hafiz'   army,    attacked   by  Ibrahim, 

<  PailiameDtaiy  Papen,  Session  1641,  voL  xxix.  p.  169. 
'  IbM.,  pp.  JS5.  174. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  1S4. 
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was  destroyed.  Its  camp,  its  guns,  its  stores  were  taken ; 
and  tlie  soldiers,  dispersing  over  the  country,  en-  Tht  TnAL-h 
listed  in  thousands  in  Ibrahim's  service.'  The  o™'™""'- 
"good  God"  did  not  deign  to  protect  Hafiz'  august  Lord 
for  another  six  days.  On  ihe  29ih  of  June  the  unfortunate 
Sultan,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  English  historians 
to  praise,  but  who  was  in  reahty  a  bloody  tyrant,  Th«suiun 
died  at  Constantinople.  It  was  whispered  that  he  ''"'■ 
was  murdered  by  some  of  his  subjects  who  were  tired  of  his 
policy,  and  who  wished  to  invoke  Russian  aid  in  their  diffi- 
culty. Achmet  Pacha,  the  Capidan  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  either  believing  or  pretending  to  believe  the  fl«tcamtd 
rumour,  sailed  through  the  Dardanelles  and  carried  ""  ^^^ 
the  fleet  to  Alexandria.  Never  had  pious  Mussulman  breathed 
a  more  unlucky  prayer  than  Hafiz;  within  a  month  Turkey 
had  lost  its  army,  its  fleet,  and  its  Sultan.^ 

Turkey  was  apparently  in  its  death  agony.  The  new 
Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  was  a  boy  sixteen  years  old.  The  new 
Vizier,  Khosrew  Pacha,  was  supposed  by  many  people  to 
be  the  murderer  of  Abdul's  father.  He  was  tlie  declared 
enemy  of  Mehemet  Ali:  the  last  man  with  whom  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt  would  like  to  treat.  Negotiation,  however,  is  an  art 
in  which  all  Turks  are  dexterous.  Hafiz'  defeat  had  not 
been  published  in  Constantinople;  it  was  privately  known 
to  Khosrew,  but  it  was  possible  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the 
disaster.  Khosrew  hurried  off  a  letter  to  Mehemet,  availing 
himself  of  a  new  reign  as  a  starting-point  for  a  fresh  policy. 
"The  most  majestic,  most  magnificent,  and  most  unaucBsi- 
powerful  Sultan " — as  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  tiaiiDmr 
boy  whose  army  had  been  destroyed,  and  whose  Turte™»i>d 
fleet  had  deserted  him — was  willing  to  forget  the  ^eypi- 
past  and  to  grant  Mehemet  his  sovereign  patdon  and  a  mag- 
nificent decoration,  as  well  as  to  ensure  him  the  hereditary 
succession  of  Egypt,  on  condition  of  his  fulfilling  the  duties  of 

I  The  best  account  of  Ihe  bailie  of  Neiib  is  in  Parliamenlary  Papers, 
Session  1S4T,  vol.  xxix.  p.  343. 

>  For  Ibrahim's  leiier  to  Hafii  see  ibid, ,  p,  177.    For  Ihe  reply  and  prayei 
lee  it>id.,  p.  1S3.    For  repori  of  the  Saltan's  murder  see  Ibid,  p.  aaa. 
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vassalage  and  Bubmission.*  Mehemet,  however,  replied  tha 
he  thought  the  Sultan's  concession  not  a  mark  of  generosity 
but  of  necessity.  He  declined  to  treat  except  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  and  his  were  to  be  secured  in  the  possession 
of  all  that  they  had  won  ;  he  declined  to  treat  with  Khosrew 
at  all.^  The  victor  in  the  struggle  naturally  considered  that 
he  should  receive  the  prizes  of  the  conquest. 

Mehemet  Ali,  however,  overlooked  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  contest  on  which  he  was  engaged.  He  had  beaten  the 
Turk ;  but  he  had  still  to  deal  with  the  live  Powers.  AU  fivp 
were  pledged  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Turkish  Empire;  and  Palmerston,  who  was  taking  the 
lead  amon^  them  all,  thought  that  the  death  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  rout  of  the  Turks  increased  rather  than  diminished 
the  necessity  for  decisive  action.'  The  British  minister  was 
not  likely  to  hesitate  when  decisive  measures  seemed  neces- 
PaimeHton  ^'^'^'  ^"  '''^  3"^  "'^  August  he  drew  up  draft 
'"irf"""  despatches  to  Stopford  ordering  him  to  proceed 
to  Alexandria;  to  prevent  the  Egyptian  fleet  from 
entering  the  port,  if  it  were  outside  of  it ;  or  to  leave  the  port, 
if  it  were  inside ;  to  represent  to  Mehemet  the  determination 
of  the  five  Powers  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire ;  to  demand,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  the  imme- 
diate restiiution  of  the  Turkish  fleet ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
Mehemet's  refusal  to  restore  it,  to  apply  every  means  of 
coercion,  from  the  mildest  to  the  severest  in  turn,  lo  force 
him  to  comply.  Orders  such  as  tiiese  obviously  could  not 
be  issued  without  the  concurrence  of  the  French  Government, 
The  British  and  French  fleets  were  acting  under  identical 
instructions,  and  the  movements  of  both  of  them  had  hitherto 
been  the  same.  Palmerston,  however,  apprehended  no  diffi- 
culties from  the  French  Government.  Soult  was  a  "jewel," 
acting  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  same  Cabinet  as  himself. 
Soult  accordingly — so  he  thought — would  at  once  concur  with 

>  Parllamenlary  Papers,  Session  1841,  vol  xxii.  p.  a6a 

■  Ibid.,  pp.  379,  aBo. 

»  See  his  despatch  lo  Lord  Beauvale  in  ibid.j  p.  354 
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bis  own  views  and  issue  similar  directions  to  the  Freacli 
admiral.  To  save  time  the  despatch  to  Stopford  was  for- 
warded through  Paris;  and  the  messenger  who  bore  it  was 
ordered  to  wait  Soult's  decision.  It  was  destined  never  to 
reach  Stopfotd ;  Soult  at  once  declined  to  adopt  s^j,],  „t„M 
a  proposal  which  a  French  historian  subsequently  """tveimon. 
styled  "a  brutal  proposition."'  The  despatch  was  returned 
to  London  and  cancelled ;  and  even  a  milder  suggestion, 
that  the  French  and  linglish  Consuls  should  demand  the 
"  restitution  of  the  fleet,  and  in  the  event  of  refusal  withdraw 
from  Alexandria,  was  subsequently  rejected  by  the  French 
Government^ 

In  fact,  the  Egyptian  victory  at  Nezib  and  Achmet  Pacha's 
treachery  had  brought  out  the  differences  which  in  reality 
existed  -between  the  five  Powers.  All  of  them  were  ready 
to  profess  their  desire  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  But  all  of  them  attached  a  very  different  interpre- 
tation to  the  professions  which  they  thus  made. 
Paimerston  imagined  that  the  integrity  of  the  of  the  five 
Turkish  Empire  could  only  be  secured  by  the  **^ 
cession  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Candia  to  the  Porte.  Metter- 
nich,  on  the  whole,  agreed  with  Paimerston,  though  he 
thought  that  Mehemet's  conquests  might  revert  to  the  Potte 
only  after  Mehemet's  death.  Nesselrode  professed  his  readi- 
ness to  support  either  plan,  provided  that  it  was  first  adopted 
by  the  Porte  itself  Soult,  on  the  contrary,  attached  little  or 
no  importance  to  the  cession  of  Syria,  and  was,  at  any  rate, 
determined  to  use  no  force  to  obtain  its  evacuation  by  Egypt. 
From  Paltnerston's  point  of  view  the  dominion  of  the  Porte 
should  be  restored  over  its  old  territory;  and  Turkey,  under 
the  joint  protection  of  the  five  Powers,  should  again  resume 
its  place  among  nations.  From  Soult's  point  of  view  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  gradually  being  dismembered,  and  the 
interests  of  Europe  required  that  every  province  which  was 

1  L'Hisloirt  de  dix  Ans,  voL  v.  p.  448. 

>  Parliamentary  Papers,  Session  1841,  voL  xxil.  pp.  370,  389.  304,  317 ;  aad 
Ouiiol's  Mtmeirts,  vol.  iv.  p.  5331 
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detached  from  it  should  be  converted  into  an  independent 
State.  Egypt  extended  to  the  Taunis  might  prove  a  better 
bulwark  to  Russian  aggression  than  Turkey  extended  to  the 

desert! 

It  was  obvious  that  the  differences  between  France  and 
England  were  much  greater  than  the  differences  between 
England  and  the  other  Powers.  It  so  happened,  too,  that 
Lord  Granville,  the  British  minister  at  Paris,  was  temporarily 
absent  from  his  duties,  and  that  his  place  was  supplied  for 
the  time  by  Henry  Bulwer,  who  had  already  served  witli 
credit  in  various  capacities.  Bulwer  lost  no  opportunity  in 
impressing  upon  Palmerston  that  the  French  Ministry  was 
only  playing  with  the  English  Government;'  and  Palmerston, 
annoyed  at  the  check  which  he  had  received  from  Soult,  and 
made  suspicious  by  Bulwer,  determined  on  adopting  a  new 
line  of  policy.  An  opportunity  for  doing  so  was  afforded  by 
the  arrival  of  important  news  from  Constantinople.  The 
Porte,  at  the  end  of  July,  was  on  the  eve  of  accepting  the 
ultimatum  of  MehemeL  The  representatives  of  the  five 
Powers  at  the  Porte,  acting  on  the  spiril  of  their  instructions, 
proceeded  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  told  him  that  all  the  great 
Powers  were  agreed  on  the  Eastern  question,  and  besought 
him  to  arrive  at  no  definite  arrangement  without  their  con- 
currence.' The  Grand  Vizier,  of  course,  "cheerfully  and 
Thepprte  readily"  agreed  to  the  proposal;  and  Ponsonby 
cofdudVno  hurried  off  a  despatch  to  Palmerston  with  the 
^i^ihTma-  ncs.  The  news  reached  the  Foreign  OfSce  at  the 
Sl^fi""'  very  time  at  which  France  was  rerusing  to  support 
Powers.  the  coercive  measures  which  Palmerston  desired. 
Palmerston  at  once  determined  to  break  off  the  separate  nego- 
tiation with  France,  and  to  combine  all  the  five  Powers  in  one 
common  action.  Vienna,  he  thought,  from  its  geographical 
situation,  should  be  the  centre  of  the  new  negotiation;  and 

1  Cf.  PftdUmenlary  Papers,  Session  1841,  vol  ixix.  p.  aga,  with  Palaunton, 
voL  ii.  p.  197  ;  and  L'  Histoire  de  dix  Ans,  vol.  y.  p.  ^3  sq. 

'  Palmenltn,  vol.  it  p.  296. 

•  •' A  saspendte  toule  ddiermination  definitive  en  aitendant  I'effet  de  rinWrflt 
qu'elles  lui  portent."    Pailiamenlarjr  Papers,  1B39,  vol  1.  p.  097. 
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formal  instructions  were  accordingly  forwarded  10  Lord  Beau- 
Tale,  the  British  minister  at  the  Austrian  Court,  and  brother 
of  the   Prime   Minister   of  England,   to  commence  a  new 
negotiation.     Beauvale  was  to  try  and  induce  the  other  four 
Powers  to  join  with  Britain   in  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the    Turkish    fleet;    in   the    event   of    Mehemet's    refusal  to 
surrender  it  he  was  to  propose  that  the  allied  fleets  should 
blockade  the  coast  of  Egypt  and  Syria  against  all  Egyptian 
vessels,  and  seize  Candia.     As  Soult  was  obviously 
opposed  to  coercion,   Beauvale  was  assured  that,   chnnge  or 
if  the  assent  of  the  other  four  Powers  could  not  *"  "^^ 
be  obtained,  her  Majesty's  Government  would  act  with  "a 
less  number  than  four." ' 

A  single  decision  had  altered  almost  in  a  moment  the  whole 
position  of  the  Eastern  question.  At  the  beginning  of  August, 
Palmerston  had  been  proposing  to  his  "  jewel "  Soult  the  joint 
action  of  France  and  England.  At  the  end  of  August,  he  was 
seriously  contemplating  coercion  with  the  help  of  the  Northern 
Powers,  and  without  the  aid  of  France.*  The  full  significance 
of  the  change  was  at  once  seen.  Nicholas,  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  detaching  France  from  England,  sent  Baron  de 
Brunnow,  a  skilful  and  experienced  diplomatist,  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  fresh  measures  with  Palmer- 
ston. Before  his  arrival  news  reached  the  British  Foreign 
Office  ihat  Vienna,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople, 
all  looked  with  favour  on  the  British  proposals.  Theiioiation 
Sebasiiani,  the  French  minister  in  London,  could  "f  *■"""»■ 
only  stand  by  and  watch  the  gradual  isolation  of  his  own 
Cabinet. 

Biunnow  arrived  in  England  on  the  15th  of  September 
1839.     He  was   instructed   to  express   Russia's   approval   of 
Palmerston's  policy;  and  to  offer  the  co-operation   ^^^ 
of  Russia  in  giving  effect  to  it.     Russia  thought  the  P'J"™" 
measures  which  Palmerston  had  already  suggested  for 
the  purpose  were  wise,  and  with  one  exception  sufficient.     She 
L 1841,  vol.  utii.  pp.  3+1.  347- 
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thought  that  the  Powers  might  bring  irresistible  pressure  on 
Mehemet  by  bloclcading  the  coasts  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  by  de- 
taining Egyptian  vessels  ;  and,  if  necessary,  by  seizing  Candia. 
There  was,  however,  a  possibility  that  Mehemet  would  meet 
the  warlike  measures  of  the  allies  by  ordering  Ibrahim  to 
advance  on  Constantinople,  The  British  and  French  fleets, 
engaged  in  bloclcading  the  Syrian  coasts,  would  be  unable  to 
arrest  the  advance ;  and  the  power  of  the  Suhan  might  for 
ever  be  destroyed  by  a  direct  blow  at  the  heart  of  his  empire. 
To  guard  against  this  danger  Brunnow  was  instructed  to  pro- 
pose that,  in  the  contingency  of  Mehemet's  advance,  Russia 
should  herself  move  a  fleet  to  Constantinople,  and  an  array 
to  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Bosphoms.  Fleet  and  army  were, 
however,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Alliance,  and  to  retreat 
at  the  orders  of  the  allied  Powers.  If  the  allies  would  assent 
to  this  proposal  Russia  offered  to  abstain  from  renewing  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  lo  consent,  as  a  permanent 
arrangement,  to  the  closing,  in  time  of  peace,  both  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the  shiijs  of  war  of  every 
Power.  Russia — Brunnow  was  matructed  to  add — would  gladly 
act  with  all  Ihe  allied  Powers;  but,  if  France  refused  to  act, 
she  would  co-operate — she  would,  indeed,  preferably  co-operate 
— with  Britain  and  Austria  alone.' 

Palmerston  communicated  Brunnow's  proposal  to  the  French 
Ministry  and  his  own  colleagues.  He  avoided,  however,  tell- 
ing France  that  Russia  would  prefer  to  dispense  with  French 
assistance.  His  reticence  on  this  point  did  not  conciliate 
So.iitob-  tl*^  French  Government.  Soult  was  passionately 
S™i"»'s  opposed  to  the  proposition  that  a  Russian  force 
ptupoiiiiooi.  should  advance  to  the  Bosphorus,  while  France 
and  England  stationed  their  fleets  off  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
E^pL  "  If  a  Russian  fleet  arrive  in  the  Bosphorus,  a  French 
fleet  shall  appear  there  also,"  was  his  emphatic  declaration, 
to  the  British  ChaTg€  d'Affaires  in  Paris.*  Souh's  declaration 
proved  that  an  unconditional  compliance  with  the  Ruasiaa 
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offer  would  involve  an  immediate  European  war.  The  British 
Ministry  decided,  therefore,  on  asking  for  some  modification 
in  the  Russian  offer;  and  on  proposing  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  Russian  fleet  entering  the  Bosphorus,  a  British  and  French 
fleet  should  simultaneously  enter  the  Dardanelles.  Brunnow 
declined,  on  his  own  authority,  to  accept  this  modification  of 
the  Russian  scheme;  but  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
submit  it  to  Nicholas.  Towards- the  end  of  Novem-  ThtRmdM 
ber  he  was  again  on  his  way  to  London,  bearing  l^'^^^,^ 
ihe  welcome  news  that  the  Emperor  agreed  to  ""^c'l^i 
Palmerston's  stipulation,  "que  le  pavilion  de  chacune  des 
puissances  qui  voudront  participer  i  Taction  commune,  soft 
repr&enl6  par  I'envoi  de  quelques  bStiraens."' 

Nicholas'  concession  cemented  tlie  alliance  between  Russia 
and  Briiain.  It  seemed,  at  first,  likely  to  conciliate  the  French 
Ministry,  Soult  admitted  that  Russia  had  removed  "  ihe  great 
obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Eastern  question."  ^ 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  admission,  France  gave  no  signs  of 
joining  the  alliance.  She  still  declared  that  Palmerston  had 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  character  and  resources  of 
Mehemet ;  she  still  feared  that  it  was  dangerous  or  even  im- 
practicable to  force  him  to  comply  with  the  British  ultimatum. 
The  language  which  France  was  using,  however,  was  -rheincoo- 
deprived  of  much  of  its  force  by  the  inconsistencies  J^s^," 
whichit  was  easy  to  point  out  in  her  policy.  In  June  p°'"^' 
France,  like  Britain,  was  pledged  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  ;  in  September  she  was  proposing  the 
division  of  the  Levant  between  Sultan  and  Facha.  In  June 
lier  fleet  was  co-operating  with  the  British  squadron  lo  en- 
force peace ;  in  September  she  was  steadily  refusing  to  adopt 
coercive  measures.  The  true  explanation  of  these  differences 
was  that  the  battle  of  Nezib  had  altered  the  situation;  but 
Soult  had  not  the  courage  to  plead  this  excuse  for  his  altered 
policy.  The  most  tb.it  he  dared  say  was  that  France  could 
not  be  blind  to  the  ''n^cessit^  des  faits."*    He  professed  to 
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the  very  end  that  he  preferred  Palroerston's  policy  to  his  own  j 
but  that  he  thought  it  impracticable.'  Admissions  of  this 
character  naturally  gave  the  British  minister  a  great  advan- 
tage. He  could  say,  with  perfect  truth,  that,  from  first  to  last, 
he  had  been  consistent ;  he  could  show,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute,  that  France  had  been  inconsistenL  He  could  even 
show  that  the  later  policy  of  France  was  so  inconsistent  that 
the  French  minister  was  proposing  one  arrangement  in  Paris, 
and  the  French  Ambassador  suggesting  another  in  London.^ 
When  Souh  admitted  that  Palmerston  was  right  in  principle, 
the  whole  French  case  fell  to  the  ground. 

Every  day  witnessed  the  strength  of  Palmerston's  argument ; 
every  day  made  it  more  difficult  for  Soult  either  to  answer  the 
Biitish  minisieror  to  agree  to  the  British  terms.  At 
Uumbeii  the  end  of  January  the  French  Chambers  met.  The 
voice  of  France  made  itself  heard.  The  French,  it 
was  evident,  recognised  the  "  ndcessit^  des  fails  "  much  more 
clearly  than  their  minister.  French  interests,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  French,  pointed  to  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Egj-pt ;  and  the  tone  of  the  debates  made  it  impossible  to 
hope  that  France  would  unite  with  the  other  Powers.  No 
French  minister,  it  was  obvious,  could  resist  the  strong 
current  of  pubHc  feeling  which  Mehemet's  victories  had  set 
in  motion ;  and  Palmerston,  in  consequence,  made  up  his 
mind  that  Britain  must  act  without  the  aid  of  either  France 
or  SoulL  It  so  happened,  however,  that  an  obscure  question 
of  no  great  imjiortance  led  10  a  fresh  change  in  the  French 
Ministry.  Louis  Philippe,  more  anxious  to  provide  for  his  own 
children  than  to  further  French  interests  in  the  East,  persuaded 
Soult  to  apply  for  a  dotation  of  500,000  francs  a  year  for 
his  second  son,  the  Due  de  Nemours.  The  French 
Minittry  Chambers  threw  out  the  proposal ;  and  Soult,  find- 
ing himself  in  a  minority,  resigned  his  office.  He' 
was  succeeded  by  Thiers ;  and  Guizot,  who  had  already  been 

>  Pariiamenlary  Papers,  Session  1841,  vol.  zxix.  p.  598. 
'  Ct  Ibid. ,  pp.  437,  436,  444 ;  L'Hislairt  dt  dix  Ans,  vol.  v.  pp,  441,  451 ; 
Cuiul,  vol  V.  p.  S34. 
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appointed  to  the  office  by  Soult.^  was  employed  as  minister 
St  London  in  succession  to  Sebastian!.  The  change  in  tfie 
French  Ministry  was  made  in  the  commencement  of  March 
1840;  it  necessarily  created  a  fresh  delay  in  dealing  with 
the  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe.  Thiers,  new  to  office,  naturally 
required  time  to  master  ihe  history  of  the  negotiations,  and 
to  consult  his  colleagues ;  ^  and  Palmersion,  anxious  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  France,  gladly  waited  for  the  decision  of 
the  new  Government.' 

The  change  in  the  French  Ministry  afforded  France  an 
opportunity  for  reconsidering  her  position.  It  was  open  to' 
Thiers  to  declare  that  the  integrity  of  tlie  Ottoman  ^_^ 

Empire,  in  the  sense  in  which  Palmerston  under-  policy  of 
stood  it,  had  been  made  impossible  by  the  batde 
of  Neiib  J  and  that  the  best  course  to  take  was  to  extend 
Egypt  to  the  Taurus  instead  of  attempting  to  exiend  Turkey 
to  the  desert  Such  a  declaration  would  have  been  supported 
by  the  French  people ;  and,  if  it  had  isolated  France,  would 
at  least  have  made  her  policy  consistent.  Thiers  and  Guizot, 
however,  like  Soulc  and  Sebastian!,  shrank  from  taking  this 
course.  Their  hesitation  made  their  arguments  inconsistent, 
and  did  not  terminate  the  growing  coolness  between  France 
and  England.  Trust  gave  place  to  suspicion,  and  PVance 
hurriedly  prepared  more  ships  of  war  at  Toulon;  while 
England,   in  her  turn,  raised    her   navy  estimates.*     In   the 

1  Gtilzot  bns  related  his  experience  in  England  in  miieb  delail  in  tbe  fifth 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  Session  1841,  voL  iiii.  p.  63a. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  63a. 

*  Palmecston,  in  December,  bad  spolien  10  Sebastian!  In  a  friendly  manner 
on  the  preparations  which  the  French  were  mailing  at  Toulon.  (Ibid.,  p.  532.) 
He  repeated  these  remonstrances  in  Marcii.  (Ibii,  p.  629.)  The  British  navy 
was  in  no  condition  to  meet  a  formidable  enemy.  The  sums  spent  on  it  had 
been  reduced  from  jf6.540,ooo,  in  1826,  to  ^4,099,000  in  1833.  (Rtlum  of 
Public  Incovu  and  Bsptndilvre.  1870,  part  li.  pp.  59,77.)  From  1836  constant 
compbunts  were  made  of  Ihe  inefficient  condition  of  Ihe  Seel,  and  its  inability 
to  meet  the  Russians  ;  and  the  charge  of  the  navy  vas  gradiMlly  increased  to 
j£5,490,ooa  (Ibid.,  p.  83.)  The  estimates  were  again  raised  in  March  1840. 
obviously  in  consequence  of  the  French  preparations  at  Toulon.  Haniard,  voL 
lii.  p.  454  ;  and  ef.  p.  467 ;  and  Palmeriiai,  vol.  iu  p.  31a 
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beginning  of  April  tbe  Forte  sent  a  special  Ambassador  to 
London  charged  to  ut^e  the  Powers  to  immediate  action  in 

redemption  of  their  note  of  the  previous  July,  The  British 
minister  at  once  offered  to  sign  a  convention  for  the  purpose, 
The  French  minister  authorised  Guizot  to  discuss  its  terms 
with  Palnierston,  but  still  shrank  from  employing  coercive 
measures  against  Mehemet.^  The  currents  which  were  bearing 
Thiers  and  Palmerston  on  their  respective  courses  were  con- 
tinually carrying  them  further  from  each  other. 

Yet  an  effort  was  siiU  possible  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
views  of  the  two  ministers.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian 
Ambassadors  persuaded  Palmersto\i  to  consent  to  cut  Syria 
in  half;  and  to  offer  the  southern  half  to  Mehemet  on  con- 
dition of  his  abandoning  the  rest  of  his  conquests  to  the 
Porte.*  Nothing,  however,  would  content  Mehemet  except 
the  whole  of  Syria;  and  no  artatigement,  which  did  not 
content  Mehemet,  could  be  wrung  from  the  Pacha  without 
the  application  of  force.'  It  svas  wiser  and  better— so  France 
argued — to  purchase  Mehemet's  consent  by  giving  him  a 
little  more,  than  to  force  him  into  resistance  by  giving  him 
a  little  less.  These  arguments  did  not  satisry  Palmerston. 
Austria,  lie  had  ascertained,  was  ready  to  join  him  in  employ- 
ing force ;  and  he  was  consequently  determined,  with  or  with- 
out French  aid,  to  carry  out  his  own  decision.  His  resolution 
was  almost  immediately  tested  Mehemet,  concerned  at  the 
jirospect  of  a  convention  between  Turkey  and  the  allies, 
decided  on  taking  a  fresh  step  to  frustrate  the  action  of 
Britain  and  the  other  Powers.  He  resolved  on  sending  a 
high  ofBcial  to  the  Porte,  with  authority  and  power  to  treat 
direct  with  the  Sultan,*     His  decision  brought  everything  to 

1  Patliamentarjr  Papers,  1841:,  voL  xxix.  pp.  657,  639,  660.  662. 

>  Guitet,  vol.  V.  pp.  85,  910.  *  Ibid.,  p.  190. 

*  Parliamentary  Ripers,  1B41,  vol.  xxix.  p.  71a.  Bulwer  says  [Palmentpn, 
vol.  iL  p.  314)  tbat  Thiers  insiigatKd  the  oiler  from  MebemeT.  "  He  took  a 
course  wliioh,  if  saccessful,  would  have  been  praised  as  skilful ;  but  which,  if 
it  failed,  would  be  condemned  as  tricky."  The  passage  is  not  generous,  since 
Thiers  distinctly  denied  to  Bulwer  himself— who  was  Charge  d'Af&irea  at  Paris 
— that  endeavours  had  been  made  by  the  French  Governmenl  to  annihilato 
the  negotiations  in  London.    (Parliamentary  Papers,  1841,  loL  xxix.  p.  yjt.) 
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an  issue  in  a  moment.  Pdmerston  believed  that  Mehemet's 
action  was  taken  at  the  instigation  of  France,  and  hastily 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  without  French 
co-operation.  He  accordingly  signed  a  treaty  in  jj,,  Qaad- 
London,  on  the  15th  of  July  1840,  with  the  5ra«"of 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian  representatives  on  '^¥^ 
the  one  side,  and  the  Turkish  Ambassador  on  the  other, 
detailing  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  to  be  concluded 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  pledging  the  allies  to  use 
force  to  give  effect  to  it.  An  ultimatum  was  at  once  forwarded 
to  Mehemet  demanding  his  assent  to  these  conditions. 

Britain  was  pledged  to  decisive  action ;  but  an  important 
minority,  both  in  Parliament  and  the  Cabinet,  doubted  the. 
wisdom  of  the  policy  to  which  Palmerston  had  committed 
his  country.  In  1839  the  Radicals  had  disputed  the  pro- 
priety of  interfering  with  a  potentate  whom  Brougham  declared 
to  be  "the  most  distinguished  of  any  individual  upon  any 
throne  at  the  present  time,"^  In  1840  some  members  of 
the  Cabinet  disliked  a.  policy  which  threatened  the  termina- 
tion of  the  French  alliance,^  They  did  not,  however,  push 
their  opposition  to  Palmerston  to  its  full  extreme;  and  the 
Foreign  Minister,  insisting  on  either  the  adoption  of  his  own 
views  or  on  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  succeeded  in 
ensuring  the  success  of  his  policy.  The  result  showed  that 
he  had  correctly  estimated  the  will  of  France  to  interfere, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  allied  Powers  to  carry  out  tlie  policy 
of  coercion.  The  French  indeed,  were,  in  the  first  ii 
furious,  at  the  news  of  the  Quadrilateral  Treaty, 
himself  told  Bulwer  that  the  alliance  between  England  and 
France  was  at  an  end.  He  declined  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
planations respecting  the  French  fleet  "This  is  not  the> 
time,"  he  angrily  declared,  "to  ask  or  to  give  explanations."' 

The  British  Consul  in  Egypt  told  Palinersion  thai  be  had  every  reason  la  believe 
tiiM  the  French  Consul-General  had  no  panicipalion  whntever  in  Mehemel's 
offer.     Parliamentnrjr  Papers.  1841,  vol.  xiii.  p.  71a.     Cf.  Cuuo/,  vol,  v.  p.  306. 
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But  his  anger  did  not  lead  to  action.     The  four  Powers 

formally  communicated  to  Meliemet  their  decision  that  he 
The  inner  should  receivc  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  Egypt 
of  FniKt  and  t),g  pachalic  of  Acre  for  life.  They  told  him 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  accept  these  terms  within 
ten  daj-s,  the  offer  would  he  withdrawn,  and  his  Pachalic 
would  be  confined  to  Egypt  alone.  Mehemet,  instead  of 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  Powers,  renewed  his  direct  negotia- 
tion with  the  Porte;  and  the  Porte,  with  hasty  arrogance, 
had  the  folly  to.  decree  his  deposition.  France,  at  once, 
isolated  as  she  was,  generously  declared  that  she  would  not 
consent  to  the  act  of  deprivation  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion.' The  impotent  decrees  of  the  unfortunate  boy,  however, 
who  was  enthroned  at  Constantinople  had  no  effect  on  the 
allies.  A  joint  British,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  squadron  was 
already  blockading  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Eg}-pt.  In  the 
middle  of  September,  Beyrout,  a  seaport  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Pachalic,  was  bombarded  by  the  allies ;  on 
the  26th  of  September,  Saida,  the  ancient  Sidon,  was  stormed 
The  fail  of  ^"^  taken  by  a  mixed  force  under  the  command  of 
^"^  Commodore  Napier ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  November 

Acre  was  attacked  by  the  allied  fleet,  and,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  only  three  hours,  reduced  to  ruins. 

News  of  the  fall  of  Acre  came  with  startling  rapidity  both 
to  Paris  and  London.  Acre  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  almost 
invincible  strength.  Its  defence  by  Sidney  Smith,  forty  years 
before,  against  Napoleon  had  altered  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  had  surrounded  the  Briiish  navy  with  fresh  glory.  For 
two  months  Napoleon  had  stood  before  the  town,  baulked 
by  the  sirengtli  of  its  position  and  the  gallantry  of  its  de- 
fenders. Smith's  exploit  had  been  illustrated  by  the  new 
siege  to  which  the  fortress  had  been  exposed  in  the  autumn 
of  1831.  Ibrahim  employed  nearly  six  months  in  wresting 
il  from  the  Turkish  garrison  by  which  it  was  held.  The 
story  of  these  sieges  impressed  the  Continent  with  the  power 

'  See  Thiers  despatch  of  October  S,  18^0.  Parliamenury  Papers,  1841, 
ToL  xxix.  pp.  1014,  1018. 
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of  the  position;  and,  in  October  1839,  Soiilt  himself  told 
Bulwer  that  "  there  was  no  Power  in  Europe  capable  of  taking 
St.  Jean  d'Acre."'  Its  destruction  in  only  three  hours  by  the 
fire  of  the  allies  was  as  unexpected  as  il  was  startling.  The 
fall  of  the  town,  moreover,  rendered  the  position  of  Ibrahim 
untenable.  The  only  possible  road  by  which  an  army  can 
pene.rate  by  land  from  Egypt  to  Asia  Minor  lies  along  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  under  the  guns  of  Acre.  The  line  on 
which  Ibrahim  depended  for  his  supplies  was,  therefore, 
pierced  by  the  fall  of  the  fortress.  The  capture  of  the 
position  was  essential  to  Napoleon  in  1798:  its  loss  was 
fatal  to  Ibrahim  in  1840.  Ibrahim  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  retire,  as  best  he  could,  into  Egypt;  Mehemet  had  nothing 
to  do  but  accept  the  terms  which  the  allies  offered  him. 
Palmerston  had,  in  fact,  more  difficulty  in  the  xheeirtcis 
future  in  restraining  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  "f"»f^i- 
Sultan  than  in  curbing  the  ambition  of  his  Pacha.  The 
guns  of  the  allies  had  effectually  settled  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, and  restrained  Mehemet  ior  ever  within  the  Pachalic  of 
Eg;pt. 

This  settlement  was  made  more  easy  by  a  fresh  ministerial 
crisis  in  France.  Louis  Philippe  was  alarmed  at  the  warlike 
language  of  his  ministers:  he  checked  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions which  Thiers  was  making ;  he  took  upon  himself  in 
the  middle  of  October  to  dismiss  his  ministry,  and  recall 
Soult  to  his  counsels.  Soult  chose  Guizot  as  his 
Foreign  Minister,  Soult  and  Guizot,  though  both  mUedig 
annoyed  at  the  discourtesy  of  Palmerston,  laboured  ^''"' 
to  preserve  the  British  Alliance  for  their  country.  Afler 
Nezib,  Souit  had  urged  that  Europe  should  not  be  blind 
to  the  "n^cessit^  des  fails."  After  Acre,  Guizot  could  main- 
tain that  France  must  recognise  "  les  fails  accomplis."  The 
French  Chambers,  in  November,  approved  the  policy  of  the 
new  Government.  France  accordingly,  again  co-operating 
with  the  allies,  became  a  parly  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
Egypt.  She  was  a,  party  to  the  treaty  by  which,  in  the 
>  Parliamentary  Papers,  1841,  vol  xxix.  p.  449. 
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followiag  July,  the  great  drama  was  concluded,  and  Turkey 
consented  in  time  of  peace  to  close  both  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles  to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  Powers. 

The  success  which  had  rewarded  Palmerston's  policy  en- 
sured its  approval  by  the  British  people;.  A  policy  which 
^^  had  foiled  tlie  French,  and  [Koduced  a  fresh  naval 

i«j'»of  .  victory,  was  certain  to  be  popular.  The  consist- 
fonign  ency,  moreover,   which  Falmerston  had  displayed 

^"^'  from  first  to  last,  the  firmness  with  which  he  had 

maintained  his  opinions,  the  promptitude  with  which  he  had 
acted  on  them,  was  calculated  to  make  a  profound  impression 
OD  the  public  mind.  Every  one  knew  the  difhcuhies  which 
he  had  successfully  surmounted,  the  faint  support  which  the 
ministry  was  receiving  from  Parliament,  and  the  "rabid"' 
opposition  of  the  French  nation.  Most  people  knew  that 
his  difficulties  had  been  increased  by  the  dislike  of  many  of 
his  own  colleagues  to  his  policy.  It  was  natural,  in  these 
circumstances,  that  the  fame  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister 
should  be  raised  to  an  extraordinary  height  by  the  skill  of 
his  plans  and  the  vigour  of  his  blow.  Throughout  Europe, 
Ihrougiiout  the  East,  throughout  Britain  itself  the  name  of 
Falmerston  was  on  every  lip.  He  had  raised  the  honour  of 
Britain  to  a  level  which  it  had  not  reached  since  the  days  of 
Waterloa  Other  statesmen  had  won  unanimity  by  conces- 
sions ;  he  alone  had  won  unanimity  by  success. 

Yet,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  which  the  capture  of  Acre  and 
the  fall  of  Thiers  had  excited  in  Briuin,  a  few  men  ques- 
Obieciiou  'ioned  the  policy  which  Palmerston  had  pursued.' 
"""■  They  detected  inconsistencies  where  other  men  saw 

nothing  but  consistency.  They  ventured  to  disapprove  the 
proceedings  which  the  mass  of  their  fellow-men  was  loudly 
approving.  The  judgment  of  posterity  has  frequently  sided 
with  the  minority ;  and  it  is  probable  thai  any  calm  judging 

>  Tbe  epilbet  is  Lord  Beaconsfield's,  in  Taiured,  chap.-  vii. 

*  The  case  against  Palmerston  whs  adrainibly  slated  by  Grote,  in  Hansar^, 
vol.  Ivi.  p.  5<v  Ct  Miines  (Lord  Houghloti],  ibid.^  p.  78;  and  Hume,.it>id:, 
P-  83.  . 
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person  who  ejtamines  Palmerston's  forwgn  policy  will  reluct- 
antly condemn  his  treatment  of  the  Eastern  question.  It 
will  be  obvious,  on  such  an  examination,  ihat  the  foreign 
■  policy  of  Palmerston,  during  the  Grey  and  Melbourne  Adminis- 
trations, is  roughly  divisible  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
culminated  in  a  Quadruple  Alliance  between  the  Constitutional 
Powers  of  Western  Europe ;  the  second  part  culminated  in  a 
Quadrilateral  Alliance  between  Briiain  and  the  autocratic 
Powers  of  Northern  Europe.  A  good  understanding  with 
France  was,  at  once,  the  basis  and  the  object  of  the  policy 
during  the  one  period.  The  enU/t'U-tvrdiaie  was  contemptuously 
cast  aside  during  the  latter  period.  > 

A  wise  man  will  not  willingly  sacrifice  a  good  understanding 
with  his  friend ;  a  wise  minister  will  not  willingly  sacrifice  the 
friendship  of  an  ally.  The«t  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Palmerston  did  not  regret  the  separation  of  his  country  from 
France.  He  thought  it  inevitable ;  and,  so  thinking,  broke 
from  Soult  and  Thiers.  Yet  any  calm  person  who  reviews  the 
events  will  probably  be  struck  with  the  trifling  nature  of  ibe 
difference  between  Thiers  and  Palmerston.  Palmer-  ^^^^  n,piu„ 
sion  offered  Mehemet  Egypt  and  tiie  Pachalic  of  ZssZT"" 
Acre  for  life.  Thiers  wished  to  secure  to  Mehemet,  jusiifiibte. 
not  merely  the  Pachaiic  of  Acre,  but  the  whole  of  Syria. 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Mehemet  would  have 
accepted  Thiers'  offer.  It  was  ce<tain  that  he  would  refuse 
Palmerston's  offer.  Yet  Palmerston  risked  the  consequences 
of  Mehemei's  refusal  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  acceptance  of 
his  own  plan.  There  was  force  in  Thiers'  scornful  rebuke  of 
his  policy:  "The  four  Powers,  in  granting  to  the  successful 
vassal,  who  has  been  able  to  govern  Egypt,  hereditary  right 
in  that  province,  grant  him,  besides,  the  Pachalic  of  Acre, 
but  they  refuse  him  the  three  other  Pachalics  of  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  and  Tripoli ;  and  they  call  that  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire  !  The  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  is,  then,  preserved,  even  if  Egypt  and  th£ 
Pachalic  of  Acre  is  detached  from  it ;  but  destroyed,  if,  in 
addition  to  that,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo  are  detached. 
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We  plainly  assert  thac  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  gravely 
maintained  in  the  face  of  Europe."  ^ 

The  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  moreover,  becomes  more 
doubtful  when  it  is  recollected  that,  but  for  Palmerston  and 
Europe,  peace  betweeti  the  Suitan  and  his  Pacha  would  have 
been  ensured  in  1839.  No  one  doubted  that  Abdul  Medjid 
and  Meheme:  would  have  arranged  terms  in  that  year  if  the 
ministers  of  the  Great  Powers  had  not  stopped  the  negotia- 
tions, and  Palmerston  had  not  warmly  supported  the  policy 
of  the  ministers.  It  was  probable,  even,  that  Mehemet  would 
have  made  terms  with  the  Sultan  in  1840,  if  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  July  had  not  stopped  the  negotiations  which 
he  had  voluntarily  initiated.  The  intervention  of  the  Powers, 
then,  did  not  terminate  hostilities  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  pro- 
tracted them.  It  stopped  the  settlement  which  the  com-  ■ 
batants  would  themselves  have  made :  it  forced  another  settle- 
ment upon  them.  It  reversed  the  ordinary  rules  of  warfare  ; 
it  gave  the  vanquished  the  prizes  of  conquest ;  it  refused  the 
victor  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 

The  intervention  of  Palmerston  in  Syria  was,  indeed,  only  a 
natural  development  of  his  earlier  foreign  policy.  He  had 
intervened  with  France  in  Belgium  ;  he  had  intervened  in 
Portugal ;  he  had  allowed  a  British  Legion  to  enlist  for  Spain ; 
his  admirers  thought  it  only  natural  that  he  should  intervene 
in  Syria.  And  yet  it  was  possible  10  draw  a  distinction  between 
all  these  cases.  In  Belgium  treaty  rights  and  the  original 
application  of  Holland  justified  to  some  extent  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Foreign  Minister.  The  gross  brutality  of 
Miguel  justified  to  some  extent  the  intervention  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  in  Portugal.  Intervention  in  Spain  was  concealed 
by  the  device  of  enlisting  Evans  in  the  service  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists. In  Syria,  on  the  contrary,  intervention  was  direct ; 
it  was  uncalled  for  by  any  treaty  stipulations;  it  placed  a 
province  at  the  mercy  of  a  Government  which  had  long  dis- 
played its  incapacity  for  rule. 

British  interests,  however,  in  Palmerston's  judgment,  necessi- 
t  The  dcEpatch  will  be  round  in  Aim,  Seg.,  i&i/a,  Ctuva.,  p,  537. 
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tated  the  intervention.    Britain  was  compelled  to  raise'a  banier 
to  Russian  aggression.     She  could  not  afford  to  see    . 
Egypt,  the  ally  of  France,  blocking  the  road  to  India  ""."o* 
down  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  blocking  the  road  iy  Bjiiish 
to  India  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  Britain,  ""  °™ '' 
therefore,  in  her  own  behalf,  was  compelled  to  intervene.    But 
here  again  it  was  possible  to  reply  that  Mehemet  might  be  the 
ally  of  Britain  as  well  as  the  ally  of  France,  while  his  well- 
trained  legions  formed,  a  better  barrier  to  Russiaa  aggression 
than  the  feeble  sceptre  of  the  "trbs-majestueux,  trfes-puissant, 
et  trfes-magnifique "  lad  who  was  trembling  on  his  throne  at 
Constantinople.     Palmerston  affected  to  fear  the  advance  of 
a  living  despot ;  and  the  living  despot,  wiser  than  the  British 
Foreign  Minister,  gladly  allowed  the  dead  corpse  of  Mobam- 
medan  rule  to  be  raised  as  a  barrier  against  his  approach. 

One  other  consideration  affected  people  who  could  take  a 
wider  view  than  Palmerston  was  taking  of  British  interests. 
British  interests,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  depended  on 
.  the  spread  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  neither  peace  nor 
prosperity  was  promoted  by  assigning  the  Levant  to  the  feeble 
and  brutal  government  of  the  Porte,  'i'he  province,  too,  whose 
chains  were  again  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  Sultan  was  a 
country  in  whose  prosperity  every  Christian  nation  has  a  keen 
interest,  but  which  seems  designed  by  Providence  to  be  the 
miserable  theatre  of  the  worst  actions  of  mankind.  More  than 
three  thousand  years  ago  its  first  conquerors  raised  massacre 
into  a  policy,  and  had  the  profanity  to  impute  their  brutal  pro- 
ceedings to  the  direct  commands  of  a  beneficent  Deity.  The 
Assyrian,  the  Roman,  the  Mussulman,  and  the  Christian  have, 
since  then,  alternately  seized  the  devoted  land  ;  and  each  suc- 
cessive conqueror  has  freely  watered  its  plains  with  human 
blood.  Peace  had  for  a  moment  been  secured  to  the  exhausted 
territory  by  the  firm  discipline  of  Ibrahim.  Order  disappeared 
with  the  return  of  the  Turk ;  and  the  Syrian  question,  which 
Palmerston  fancied  that  be  had  settled,  was  destined  a  few 
years  afterwards  to  menace  the  peace  of  the  world. 

These,  however,  were  the  opinions  of  only  a  minority  is 
vol.  IV.  y 
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1841.  The  majority  loudly  praised  the  British  Foreign 
Minister.  His  policy  bad  been  rewarded  with  success ;  it  had 
shed  fresh  lustre  on  the  British  arms ;  it  had  raised  the  name 
of  Britain  on  the  Continent;  it  even  threw  some  little  light  on 
the  tarnished  reputation  of  the  British  Ministry  at  home.  The 
Melbourne  Administration  thus  acquired  some  fame  from  the 
success  of  a  system  which  many  of  its  own  members  had 
opposed ;  and  a  failing  ministry  could  at  any  rate  boast  that 
it  had  made  ihe  name  of  Britain  respected  and  feared  in  every 
capital  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND  IN  1841. 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  every  nation  when  the 

historian  may  usefully  interrupt  his  narrative  to  review  the 
general  tendency  of  the  reforms  which  he  has  .^^^^  ^ 
chronicled,  or  the  general  effects  of  the  measures  ofihe 
which  he  has  related-  Such  a  halting-place  occurred 
on  the  final  fall  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  For  nearly  nine  years 
the  United  Kingdom  had  been  governed  by  a  reformed 
Parliament.  The  electors  enfranchised  by  the  Act  of  1832 
had  received  three  opportunities — in  1832,  1834,  and  1837 — 
of  choosing  their  representatives.  Three  Parliaments,  chosen 
on  three  separate  occasions,  had  run  their  course.  Three 
examples  had  consequently  been  given  of  the  disposition  and 
peculiarities  of  a  reformed  House  of  Commons.  The  Tories 
could  test  by  the  result  the  true  worth  of  the  fears  which  they 
had  expressed  in  1831 ;  the  Liberals  could  determine  how  far 
the  expectations  which  they  themselves  had  formed  had  been 
realised.  The  time  for  prophecy  was  over;  the  time  for 
examining  the  value  of  prophecy  had  come. 

No  one  could  doubt  the  consequences  of  such  an  examina- 
tion. The  hopes  of  extreme  Radicals,  the  fears  of  timid  Tories, 
had  been  equally  disappointed.  The  convulsion  which  shook 
society  in  1832  soon  subsided,  and  the  political  atmosphere 
resumed  its  customary  calm.  For  two  sessions,  indeed,  the 
great  forces,  which  had  operated  in  1832,  retained  their  power; 
and  nervous  persons  were  alarmed  at  seeing  the  rapid  accom- 
plishment of  the  reforms  which  distinguished  the  Grey  Ad: 
ministration.     But  these  forces  soon  lost  their  influence ;  Tory 
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Lords,^  on  finding  that  a  reformed  Parliatnent  deprived  them 
neither  of  their  peerages  nor  of  their  estates,  recovered  their 
equanimity,  and  even  ventured  on  displaying  their  power  and 
their  intolerance.  An  unreformed  House  of  Commons  had 
competed  the  Peers  to  give  wajr  in  1832  ;  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons  submitted,  from  1835  to  1841,  to  the  modification 
of  its  best  measures  by  ihe  Lords 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  indifference  which  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons  displayed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Peers.  An  unre- 
formed House  of  Commons  had  compelled  the  Lords  to  give 
way  in  1831,  because  it  had  been  influenced  by  the  excitement 
of  a  determined  people.  A  refonned  House  of  Commons 
failed  to  compel  the  Peers  to  give  way  after  1835,  because  the 
people  had  relapsed  iuto  apathy.  But  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  infer,  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  cause  of 
progress  had  gained  little  or  nothing  from  the  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  whole  character  and  conduct  of 
Oo  ihe  Parliament  had  been  modified  by  the  Reform  Act 
^™'"  The  reformed  House  of  Commons  was  largely  re- 
cruited by  a  class  of  persons  who  had  found  no 
place  in  the  unreformed  House.  The  kshionable 
young  gentlemen,  who  had  been  nominated  as  the  members 
of  rotten  boroughs,  bad  been  replaced  by  earnest  men  chosen 
by  the  populous  places  enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act 
Representing  not  a  class,  but  a  people,  they  broi^ht  the 
House  into  harmony  with  the  nation.  They  insisted  on  re- 
ceiving 3  public  hearing  for  their  own  views ;  and  on  obtaining 
comprehensive  information  on  the  many  subjects  in  which 
they,  and  those  who  had  sent  them  to  Parliament,  were  inter- 
ested. Their  determination  in  these  respects  produced  two 
results.  Parliamentary  debates  were  lengthened  to  an  enor- 
mous and,  as  some  people  thought,  to  an  inordinate  degree'; 
parliamentary  papers  were  multiplied  to  an  extent  which 
1  Lord  Hertford  Telt  such  genuioe  aknn  al  the  ReTonn  Bill,  that  be  invested 
^Spo.oco  ID  America  us  a  provision  for  bit  own  oecessilies  when  he  was 
deprived  of  his  estates  in  Englaad.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  State  in 
wliose  Eccnrities  Lord  Hertford  placed  his  nest.egg:  repudiated  its  debt,  and 
tfiat  Lord  Hertford  lost  his  money.    Raikes'i  /eumal,  voL  Iv.  p.  136, 
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probably  no  one,  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  consult  them 
regularly,  has  realised.^ 

The  increasing  length  of  the  debates,  and  the  greater 
number  of  speeches,  compelled  the  House  of  Commoiis  to 
revise  its  rules  for  conducting  its  business.  Up  to 
1833,  any  member  who  had  presented  a  petition  to  mimherof 
the  House  had  been  at  Jiberty  to  raise  a  debate  *"  "'°'' 
upon  it.  Any  member,  therefore,  who  had  the  capacity  and 
the  resolution  to  do  so,  might  weary  out  the  House  and  the 
ministry  by  presenting  petition  after  petition,  and  by  raising 

1  The- multiplication  of  parliamentary  dDcuinenls  may  be  stated  aijlbmeli- 
callf,  During  the  eight  years  wbich  closed  in  1833.  there  were  nine  ses^ons 
9f  Foiliament ;  and  tbe  papers  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  are  con- 
Uined  in  353  volumes.  Each  year,  on  an  average,  piodu<:ed  thirty-one,  each 
^ision  iwenly-eight.  volumes  of  Blue-book  literature.  During  the  eight  years' 
which  commenced  vhli  1833,  the  papers  of  the  House  of  Commons  filled  4C0 

collection  of  Blue-buoks.  One  commission  alona  added  thirteen  huge  volumes 
to  the  mass  of  parKarnentary  literature.  The  reports  of  another  commission 
are  said  to  have  wdghed  upwards  of  twelve  atone;  {ffaasani,  vol.  iKvi.  p. 
1167).  The  debates  of  the  Legislature  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  Bitie- 
books.  From  the  accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820  lo  his  death  in  1830,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  are  reported  in  thesecond  series  of  //aitianTi 
Parliamtniaty  Deiaiis,  and  extend  over  Ihirty-tour  volumes.  From  ths 
autumn  of  1830  to  the  fall  of  the  Whig  Ministry  in  1841,  the  debutes  of  the 
Legislature  are  contained  in  the  third  series  of  Haniard,  and  are  collected 
In  fifty-nine  volumes.  It  tnay  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  Increasing  bulk  of 
the  parliamentary  debates  is  mainly  due  to  the  increased  facilities  afforded  lo 
parliamentary  reporters.  But  this  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  whole 
increase.  Tlie  groivth  of  Hansard  is  not  solely  due  to  the  greater  fulness 
with  which  the  pmceedlngs  of  the  Legislature  are  chronicled ;  it  is  mainly, 
attributable  to  the  lime  which  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  devoted  lo 
public  business.  Before  the  reform  of  Parliament,  no  House  of  Commons  had 
ever  sat  for  a  thousand  hours  in  a  single  session.  In  1833  the  reformed  House 
of  Commons  sat  for  1270  hours;  in  1837  it  sal  for  1134  hours.      Hansard, 

It  is  worth  observing  that  the  (jovernment,  without  much  cost  or  labour, 
could  remove  the  great  difficulty  which  besets  every  inquirer  into  modem 
history.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  domestic  papers  of  importance 
should  not  be  collected  year  by  year  into  one  volume,  similar  to  that  which  the 
Foreign  Office  annually  publishes  under  tbe  litleof  ,S;a/e /"o^efj.  There  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  also  reprodncing.  in  one  volume  a  full  and  satisfactory 
abstract  of  the  parliamentary  debates.  The  information  material  to  historians 
would  then  be  collected  in  three  volumes :  one  devoted  to  pariiamentaiy 
debates :  a  second  to  papers  on  domestic  or  coUinial  questions ;  a  third,  an 
at  present,  relating  to  foreign  policy.  . 
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debates  on  each  petition.  It  had  been  reserved  for  Brougham 
to  demonstrate  in  1816  the  intolerable  extent  to  which  a 
private  member  could  push  this  privilege.  His  incessant 
exertions  procured  the  repeal  of  the  income-tax,  but  they 
consumed  a  large  amount  of  time  irbicb  could  not  easily 
be  spared.  Fortunately  for  the  comfort  of  the  House, 
Brougham's  example  was  not  generally  imitated.  The  re- 
membrance of  it,  however,  still  lingered  in  the  memories  of 
the  older  members,  and  made  them  dread  the  repetition 
of  a  similar  abuse.  Such  an  abuse  could  be  more  easily 
resorted  to  in  a  reformed  House  of  Commons.  In  an  un- 
reformed  Parliament,  the  House  had  rarely  received  5000 
petitions  in  one  year.  In  a  refonned  Parliament,  the  House 
frequently  received  20,000  petitions.'  "The  debating  of 
petitions  threatened  to  become"  its  "sole  business;"*  and 
its  capacity  for  work  seemed  liable  to  be  limited  by  the 
discussion  of  real  and  alleged  grievances.  The  House,  how- 
ever, did  not,  at  once,  venture  to  adopt  the  obvious  course  of 
stopping  debate.  Instead  of  doing  so,  it  decided  on  devoting 
special  sittings  on  the  mornings  of  two  days  in  each  week 
to  these  discussions.  But  this  plan  involved  a  new  and 
vexatious  demand  on  the  time  of  members,  and  condemned 
the  petition  to  be  debated  in  a  small  House  where  no  one 
paid  much  attention  to  it  After  a  short  trial  of  two  sessions, 
it  was  abandoned,^  and  the  House,  instead  of  debating  peti- 
tions at  special  sittings,  decided  on  discouraging  such  debates 
altogether,*  This  decision,  however,  was  not  wholly  satis- 
factor)'.  Debates  continually  arose  against  the  desire  of  the 
House,  till  at  last,  in  1839,  it  took  the  bold  step,  which  it 
subsequently  confirmed  in  1842,  of  deciding  that,  except  In 
the  case  of  present  personal  grievance,  or  of  privilege,  or  where 

1  :n  the  five  years  ending  1789  there  were  SBo  petilLons ;  in  the  five  years 
ending  1805,  ioa6  petitions  ;  in  the  five  years  ending  1815,  4498  petitions  ;  in 
the  five  years  ending  1831,  34,493  petitions;  in  the  five  years  ending  1843, 
94,391  petitions.    Haniard,  vol.  txxii.  p.  1591  and  ct  ibid.,  vol  cxiv.  p.  139. 

>  Sir  E.  May-s  CtMl.  Hisl.,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

»  May's  Pari.  Pracliit,  p,  516.  Cf.  Report  of  Select  Comniiilee  of  1854 ; 
Wid  Pari.  Pi^eri,  1634.  vol.  t6.  p.  3r9. 

*  See  Speaker  Abercromb^'s  remarks  in  Hansard,  vol  xxxv.  p.  609. 
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immedutte  action  was  necessary,  no  debate  on  any  petition 
should  be  allowed.^ 

This  decision  relieved  the  House  of  Commons  from  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary  debate.  But  even  this  decision  did 
not  enable  the  House  to  transact  the  whole  of  the  business 
which  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  undertake.  The  ministry 
found  it  annually  more  difficult  to  find  time  for  discussing 
all  the  subjects  with  which  it  undertook  to  deal ;  and  private 
members  found  every  year  that  there  were  fewer  opportunities 
for  drawing  attention  to  the  vaiious  subjects  in  which  they 
were  individually  interested.  The  members  of  the  ministry, 
naturally  desiring  to  obtain  precedence  for  their  own  mea- 
sures, struggled  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  tl)e  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  House.  A  weak  Government,  supported  by 
only  a  small  majority,  however,  proved  unable  to  secure  this 
advantage,  and  ministers  were  consequently  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  two  evenings  out  of  every  seven.^ 

Increased  business  was  one  consequence  of  the  reform  of 
Parliament.    Another  consequence  was  the  increased 
publicity  which  was  being  gradually  given  to  the  pnUidifcf 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature.    The  jealousy  of  pub-  '""     "'^'' 
licity,  which  had  animated  Parliament  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

'  The  decision  of  1842  will  be  found  in  Hansard,  vol.  liU.  pp.  474-48S.  Bui 
another  alieration  was  made  tx  the  same  time.  The  inoome-tai  had  recently 
been  introduced  by  Peel,  and  several  petilion^  were  presented  against  it.  Peel 
declared  that  for  130  years  it  bad  been  the  unifonn  usage  ai  the  House  to 
decline  to  receive  petitions  against  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax,  and  asked 
the  House  to  adhere  to  its  usage  [ibid.,  p.  200).  He  was  supported  by  a  very- 
narrow  majorily  (339  votes  to  xai,  ibid.,  p.  215),  and  the  Opposition  wax  of 
course  encouraged  to  renew  the  struggle  (ibid.,  p.  296).  Uldmalely,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  insert  a  provision  In  the  new  Standing  Orders  re- 
specting petitions,  providing  for  the  disconlinuance  of  the  15a  years'  usage  on 
which  Peel  bad  relied.  Ibid.,  pp.  477,  495;  cf.  Hamard,  vol,  xlv.  pp.  156, 
197;  May's/'ori  Pro:.,  p.  516. 

^  Russell  proposed  in  1S38  and  1S40  that  ordets  of  the  day  should  have  pre- 
cedence of  motions  on  Thuisdajs.  He  was  opposed  by  Goulbum  on  the  first 
occasion,  and  by  Peel  on  the  second ;  and  both  motions  were  withdrawn. 
Mondays  and  Fridays  were,  up  to  that  lime,  the  regular  (jovemment  nights. 
See  Mansara.  voL  ilii.  pp.  597-60S ;  and  vol.  lii.  pp.  612-615 ;  and  cf.  the 
Iteport  of  the  Committee,  Pari.  Papers,  1837,  vol.  xlii.  p.  395,  on  (rhose 
recommeiKlatian  Russell's  iH^^posal  was  based. 
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had  long  since  disappeared ;  and  members,  instead  of  resenting 

the  publication  of  their  speeches,  were  constantly  furnishing 
corrected  reports  of  them  tbemselvcs.  The  Ix>rds,  in  1833, 
set  aside  a  particular  gallery  for  reporters ;  a  separate  gallery 
was  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  reporters  in  the  tem- 
porary House  which  was  constructed  for  the  Commons  in 
1834;^  and  permanent  provision  was  made  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Press  in  the  new  Houses  which  were  subsequently 
erected  Reporting,  indeed,  still  remained  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege. Techiucally  any  member  was  entitled  to  notice  the 
presence  of  strangers  and  to  demand  their  exclusion.  But 
this  practice  had  fortunately  fallen  into  disuse,  and  was  only 
resorted  to  on  rare  occasions. 

The  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  thus  enabled 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  representatives,  and  10  judge 
their  elUciency  by  reading  their  speeches.  Only  a  small 
minority  of  the  members,  however,  ever  spoke  at  all ;  the 
great  majoiity  contented  themselves  with  silently  recording 
their  votes  for  or  against  the  ministry,  and  the  electors  had 
not  yet  received  any  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  votes 
of  their  representatives.  On  important  occasions  unofficial 
^.,.  .  division  lists  were  indeed  published.  But  tliese 
ofdmnoo  bsts  Were  only  pubhshed  when  they  related  to 
questions  of  wide  public  interest,  and  when  the 
members  who  took  part  in  the  division  were  anxious  that 
their  votes  should  be  known.  On  ordinary  subjects  a  member 
might  give  a  silent  vote  against  a  measure  in  which  his 
constituents  were  interested,  without  much  chance  of  its 
attracting  their  attention  or  exciting  their  indignation.  The 
members  generally  thought  that  this  concealment  of  their 
own  proceedings  was  essential  to  their  freedom.  In  modern 
language,  they  regarded  themselves  as  representatives  and 
not  as  delegates,  and  considered  that  their  constituents  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  votes.  This  idea  was  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind  that  even  a  reformed 
Parliament,  in  its  first  session,  refused  to  publish  the  names 
1  May's  Conif.  Hist.,  viA.  i.  p.  431.    Hansard,  vol.  vxiL  p.  Sia. 
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of  the  members  who  took  part  in  its' divisions.^  Its  refusal 
led  to  one  memorable  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
O'Connell,  anxious  to  use  every  means  to  defeat  the  Coercion 
Bill,  Wrote  over  to  Ireland  disclosing  the  votes  of  Irish 
members.  "Young  Talbot  of  Athlone,"  so  his  letter  ran, 
"voted  in  both  majorities.  Learn,  at  once,  what  the  honest 
men  of  Aihlone  think  of  the  desertion  of  his  country.  The 
two  members  for  the  county  of  Limerick  voted  also  in  the 
majority  against  Ireland.  Is  there  no  honest  spirit  remaining 
in  that  county  to  call  upon  the  two  gallant  colonels  to  retrace 
their  steps?"  O'Connell's  letter  showed  the  House  that 
its  own  determination  to  screen  the  votes  of  its  members 
from  the  public  gaze  could  be  rendered  useless  by  the  conduct 
of  any  single  individual  among  them.  Irritated  Tories,  like 
Stanley — who  still  indeed  belonged  to  a  Whig  Cabinet — 
declared  that  "no  more  flagrant  violation  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  thought "  had  ever  come  before  the 
House  of  Commons'  The  good  sense  of  the  majority  was 
not  disturbed  by  Stanley's  exaggerated  rhetoric  Just  before 
O'Connell's  letter  the  House  had  refused  to  publish  division 
lists ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  it  appointed 
a  select  committee  to  consider  how  their  publication  could 
best  be  made.* 

Some  little  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  committee 
in  devising  an  adequate  plan  for  ascertaining  exactly  how  each 
member  voted.  In  the  old  Houses,  which  were  destroyed 
in  r834,  many  improvements  were  impossible  because  there 
was  no  room  for  them.  On  a  division  the  presumed  majority 
was  directed  to  remain  in  the  body  of  the  House ;  the  pre* 
sumed  minority  was  told  to  go  into  the  lobby.  .  Separated  in 
this  way,  the  numbers  on  each  side  could  be  easily  counted. 
The  committee  thought  that  without  much  additional  labour 
the  names  might  as  easily  be  recorded  on  a  sheet  of  paste- 
board or  paper.  It  was  computed  that  400  names  could 
be  recorded  in  twenty  minutes ;  and  that  only  a  slight  delay 

xr.  p.  10S9.  *  llild.,  p.  1990, 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  nd.  p.  ty). 
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would  consequently  Eirise  from  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
posal,* The  plan  in  the  first  instance  failed.  Tried  again, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  second  committee,'  in  the  more 
convenient  chamber  erected  after  the  fire,  it  succeeded ;  and, 
from  the  commencement  of  1836,  accurate  lists  of  each 
division  have  been  published  under  the  authority  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons. 

The  publication  of  division  lists  constitutes  perhaps  a  more 
important  landmark  in  the  history  of  progress  than  the  publi- 
cation of  parliamentary  debates.  The  instruction  of  the  public 
was  fwomoted  by  the  one  refonn ;  its  power  was  directly 
increased  by  the  other.  The  great  and  intelligent  class  of 
society  to  which  Peel  appealed  in  the  Tamworth  manifesto 
was  able  to  determine  whether  its  representatives  in  Failia- 
ment  did  their  duty,  and  reflected  the  views  of  those  who  sent 
them  to  Westminster.  The  electors,  however,  were  not  the 
only  persons  in  the  country  wiio  had  learned  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  discussions  of  the  Legislature,  Women  were, 
The  pro.  fof  'he  first  timc,  beginning  to  plead  their  right  to 
a'lldiM'  participate  in  the  government  of  the  country,  A 
G»U"y-  petition  was  presented  to  the  unreformed  Parlia- 
ment on  the  eve  of  its  dissolution,  asserting  the  right  of 
women  to  the  franchise,  and  complaining  that  judges  and 
juries  were  all  men.  A  Tory  baronet  disposed  of  it  with 
a  sneer,  "  It  would  be  rather  awkward  " — so  he  thought 
proper  to  argue — "if  a  jury  half  males  and  half  females 
were  locked  up  together  for  a  niglit."'  The  sneer  probably 
did  not  do  much  harm  to  the  cause  of  women.  Most 
politicians  were,  indeed,  unwilling  to  confer  the  electoral 
franchise  upon  them ;  but  most  politicians  were  also  anxious 
that  their  own  wives  and  daughters  should  be  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  their  speeches.  When  the  erection 
of  new  Houses  of  Parliament  became  necessary  in  1835,  a 

I  See  the  Report,  Pari,  Fapert,  1834,  rol.  li.  p.  335. 

'  Pari.  Paptri.  1835.  vol.  jrviii.  p.  95.     HamiarJ,  vol.  ini.  p.  565. 

'  The  pelilion,  which  is  the  earliest  which  I  hive  noticed  supporting  women's 
rights,  was  presented  by  Hunt,  The  Tory  baionct  alluded  \o  in  the  text  was 
Sir  F.  Trench.    Ibid.,  voL  liv.  p,  1086, 
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committee  was  appointed  to  con^der  whether  arrangements 
could  not  be  made  for  the  admissicn  of  a  certain  number 
of  ladies  to  every  debate.  The  committee  recommended 
the  construction  of  a  Ladies'  Galleiy ;  and  the  Government 
undertook  to  introduce  a  vote  for  the  purpose.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  vote  enabled  the  opponents  of  reform  to  rail; 
in  defence  of  existing  arrangements ;  and  they  succeeded  in 
rejecting  it.  In  1837,  however,  the  House  agreed  to  an 
address  to  the  Crown  praying  it  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendation  which  its  committee  had  made  two  years 
before.  The  accession  of  a  queen  to  the  throne  was  thus 
almost  simultaneously  attended  with  the  return  of  the  ladies  ^ 
to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Publicity  was  thus  one  of  the  distinguishing  consequences 
of  parliamentary  reform.  Parliamentary  speeches  were  re- 
ported with  more  care;  the  composition  of  majorities  and 
minorities  was  authoritatively  communicated  to  electors ; 
parliamentary  documents  were  sold  at  cheap  rates  to  any 
persons  who  chose  to  purchase  them ;  and  even  ladies  were 
again  allowed  to  attend  the  debates  of  the  House  oi»toryin 
of  Commons,  It  is  doubtful  whetlier  the  increased  n^I^rf^ 
publicity  which  was  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commoi*. 
Legislature  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  parliamentary  oratory. 
The  anticipations  which  most  people  expressed  before  the 
Reform  Act,  and  which  most  people  possibly  even  now 
imagine  to  have  been  fulfilled,  received  in  one  respect  a 
signal  disappointment  The  first  reformed  Parliament  con- 
tained, no  doubt,  many  respectable  citizens  more  fmitfuUy 
endowed  with  money  than  with  brains,  but  it  also  comprised 
a  larger  proportion  of  ability  among  its  younger  members  than 
perhaps  any  new  Parliament  had  ever  done  before.  ■  It  was 
enriched  with  the  historical  knowledge  of  Grote,  of  Macaulay, 

'  Up  to  1778  ladies  liad  been  ndmitied  10  the  House ;  and  iheir  exclusion 
from  1778  to  1837  had  been  due  to  the  bad  behaviour  of  the  few  ladies  who 
represented  Iheir  sex  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  Ihe^  had  been  present. 
May's  Caiit.  HUt.,  voi.  ii.  p.  5a,  note.  For  the  debates  on  ibeir  readmission 
Bee  HaHiard,  vol.  E<ix.  p.  637;  vol.  xxx.  p.  ^g■,  vol.  Xxiili.  pp.  537,  Biaj 
vol.  XKiv.  p.  1074;  vol.  iJKviiL  p.  1483. 
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and  of  Mahon,  with  the  tnlaginative  genius  of  Lytton  Bulwer, 
with  the  careful  finish  of  his  brother  Henry ;  It  was  instructed 
by  the  sense  of  Cobbett,  it  was  enlivened  by  the  wit  of  Charles 
BuUer;  it  numbered  among  its  lesser  luminaries  a  Tooke,  a 
Molesworth,  and  a  Praed.  Nearly  all  these  persons  commenced 
their  parliamentary  career  in  a  reformed  House  of  Commous  : 
nearly  all  of  them  had  acquired  a  reputation  before  they  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  Legislature.  The  reader,  acquainted  with 
the  varied  attainments  of  these  accomplished  men,  who  re- 
members tliat  at  the  same  time  a  FoUett  was  elected  for  Exeter, 
a  Wood  for  Halifax,  a  Gladstone  for  Newark,  and  that  within 
five  years  a  Monckton  Milnes  was  chosen  by  some  Northern 
electors,  a  Disraeli  by  a  Southern  borough,  will  probably  con- 
clude that  the  Reform  Act,  whatever  other  consequence  it 
may  have  produce<l,  had  not  the  effect  of  driving  genius  from 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  members,  however,  who  were  returned  to  a  reformed 
Parliament  must  have  discovered  that  the  style  of  parliamentary 
oratory  had  been  changed  by  the  Reform  Act.  In  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  speeches  were  made  in  an  artificial  atmosphere, 
discussions  had  only  an  abstract  interest,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  resembled  a  debating  society.  The  chief  speakers 
cared  as  much  fbr  the  polishing  of  their  periods  as  for  the 
cogency  of  their  arguments,  and  an  apt  quotation  from  Horace 
or  Virgil  was  as  much  prized  as  a  dozen  facts.  Quotations 
from  Latin  authors  were  at  a  discount  in  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons.  Night  after  night  was  often  devoted  to  statistics^ 
to  which  an  unreformed  Parliament  would  have  refused  to 
listen ;  and,  instead  of  searching  for  illustrations  from  the 
classics,  members  sought  fbr  arguments  in  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations,"  or  for  their  facts  in  Blue-books.^  They  ceased  to 
declaim  and  they  laboured  to  convince.  Parliamentary  oratory, 
in  one  sense,  suffered  from  the  change.     The  principal  speakers 

'  There  is  >  good  story  Ihat  WelUngton  once  sail!  that  he  read  Ihe  Latin 
giammar  10  find  quotations  for  ihe  House  of  I^rds.  On  the  other  side  may 
be  quoted  the  remark  of  Wliatel; — "It  seems  Id  me  that  lieforc  long  politioal 
^nomists  of  some  sort  or  other  must  govern  the  world."    Wbateiy's  ii/e, 
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left  off  making  set  speeches  carefully  prepared,  and  practised 
themselves  in  the  art  of  ready  and  happy  reply,  The  oratOT 
became  of  less  importance  than  the  debater,  and  the  two  men 
who  possessed  the  greatest  readiness  in  debate  obtained  or 
maintained  the  lead  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  F„]ind 
State.  Of  the  two,  Russell  was  superior  to  Peel  in  "'"«"■ 
the  skill  with  which  he  e3tposed  the  weak  points  of  his  oppo- 
nents ;  but  Peel  was  superior  to  Russell  and  to  all  his  contem- 
p(»aries  in  the  extent  of  his  information,  and  in  the  breadth 
of  his  understanding. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  hastily  deduced  from  these  circum- 
Btances  thai  the  age  of  public  speaking  ceased  with  the  Reform 
Act  No  mean  authority,  indeed,  declared  that  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  parliamentary  oratory  was  that  which  was 
graced  by  Canning,  by  Plunket,  and  Brougham.^  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Russell,  in  recording  this  conclusion,  was 
not  misled  by  a  very  natural  circumstance.  From  1830  to 
1827,  when  Canning.  Plunket,  and  Brougham  occupied  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Russell's  own  powers  were  not 
matured,  and  these  great  orators  may  have  seemed  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  above  him.  After  1835,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  greatest  orators  of  the  time  submitted  to  his  leader- 
ship or  contended  with  htm  on  equal  terms,  and  he  naturally 
hesitated  to  place  them  on  the  level  on  which  he  had  enthroned 
the  idols  of  bis  younger  days.  Yet>  if  it  be  a  distinction  to 
overwhelm  an  assailant  with  a  rapid  impetuous  eloquence,  the 
student  may  be  disposed  to  place  Stanley  on  a  level  with 
Canning ;  if  it  be  a  charm  to  illustrate  the  clearest  reasoning 
with  varied  information,  and  to  adorn  it  with  luxuriant  lan- 
guage, the  student  may  place  Macaulay  on  a  level  with  Plunket ; 
if  passionate  invective  and  withering  scorn  be  the  objects  of 
oratory,  the  student  may  place  CyConnell  on  a  level  with 
Brougham. 

1  Lord  Russell,  in  Raslitctimi  and  Si^tsliont,  p.  55.  Shell  admirably 
described  t  be  eloquence  of  the  men  in  one  seotence — "Plunket  convinced,  and 
Brougham  suiprised,  and  Canning  charmed,  and  Peel  iastmcted,  and  RdskU 
endledand  Improved."    Haitiard,  vol.  mvL  p.  373. 
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Mackintosh  once  remarked  that,  if  the  rank  of  poets  were  to 
be  settled  by  particular  passages,  Campbell  would  be  placed 
above  Scott.^  In  the  same  way,  if  the  rank  of  orators  were 
determined  by  particular  speeches,  Macaulay  would  be  placed 
above  either  Stanley  or  O'ConnelL  Scott,  perhaps,  nCTer  con- 
ceived any  image  so  beautiful  as  that  with  which  the  poem  on 
"  Hope "  commences,  and  Stanley  never  made  any  speech 
which  was  quite  equal  to  Macaulay's  two  speeches  on  the  Law 
y^^^j^  of  Copyright.  Yet  no  competent  critic  would  place 
stMiey,  and  Campbell  on  a  level  with  Scott,  or  admit  that  the 
set  speeches  irtiich  Kfacaulay  delivered  entitled 
him  to  rank  as  an  orator  with  Stanley.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  determine  the  relative  worth  of  Stanley  and  O'Conncll  as 
orators,  than  to  decide  whether  Macaulay  was  superior  to 
Stanley,  or  Stanley  to  Macaulay.  Most  people  would  pro- 
bably award  the  palm  to  Stanley.  The  debates  of  1833  would 
perhaps  justify  this  judgment  Vet  the  inquirer  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  a  dozen  of  the  best  speeches  of  either 
orator  will  possibly  find  cause  for  modifying  his  opinion.  The 
eloquence  of  Stanley,  indeed,  cannot  be  easily  compared  with 
the  invecdve  of  O'ConnelL  Rapid,  impetuous,  perspicuous, 
logical,  Stanley's  declamatory  speeches  won  boundless  praise 
from  the  sympathising  audiences  which  applauded  them. 
O'Conneli's  clear,  vigorous,  scornful  rhetoric  was  addressed 
to  an  audience  which  never  extended  to  him  its  sympathy. 
In  Stanley,  the  reader  is  reminded  of  a  torrent  bearing  all 
before  it ;  in  O'Connell,  the  fancy  pictures  an  animal  at  bay 
against  its  foes.  Stanley,  in  his  greatest  speeches,  always  en- 
deavoured to  carry  his  audience  along  with  him ;  O'Connell,  in 
his  most  characteristic  bursts,  resolutely  set  them  at  defiance ; 
"Men  of  blood,  as  you  are,  then  call  for  blood,"  was  his  bold 
reproof  to  the  Tories  in  1836.  "Oh,  sir!  let  them  shout ; 
'tis  a  senseless  yell  I "  was  his  language  in  1838.  "  Your  vices 
and  crimes  have  driven  its  (the  Irish)  people  to  outrage  and 
murder"^— so  he  charged  the  English  in  1839.     "I  tell  you 

'  Li/t  cfMactinloih,  vol.  iL  p.  82, 
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that  you  may  be  tyrants ;  but  we  will  not  be  slaves,"  was  his 
declaration  Portly  afiervards.* 

The  reader,  then,  who  diligently  compares  the  debates  of  a 
reformed  Parliament  wiih  those  of  an  unrefonned  House  of 
Commons  will  not  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  orators  of  the 
kter  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  former  period.  But,  in  one 
respect,  the  aspect  of  the  Legislature  suffered  a  great  change 
after  1832.  The  House  was  less  orderly  than  of  old,  and  its 
members  were  more  violent.  Violence  and  disorder  were 
perhaps  the  inevitable  consequences  of  parliamentary  passion. 
They  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height  under  the  MinMrtin 
feeble  rule  of  Abercromby,  and  the  members,  angry  i*»'-iiainMiti 
with  the  Government,  angry  with  O'Connell,  angiy  with  one 
another,  indulged  in  language  and  in  sounds  which  should  not 
have  proceeded  from  English  gentlemen.* 

These  passions  were,  of  course,  provoked  by  the  debates 
which  arose  on  the  public  business  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Public  business  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  its 
conduct  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  the  debates  upon 
it  were  reported  in  every  newspaper.  Yet,  while  the  public 
business  of  Parliament  was  increasing  in  importance  privsm 
and  extent,  other  matters,  of  less  general  interest,  ''""°™' 
or  wliich  at  any  rate  attracted  less  general  notice,  were  occupy^ 
ing  much  of  the  time  of  the  Legislature.  Before  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Act  the  private  business  of  Parliament  was  not 
great,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Every  town,  indeed,  which  wished  to  make  a  new  road,  to 
build  a  new  bridge,  to  light  or  pave  its  streets,  to  institute  a 
new  watcb,  or  to  introduce  any  new  improvement,  had  neces- 
sarily to  apply  for  the  sanction  of  Parliament  The  leave  of 
the  Legislature  was  requisite  to  enable  the  locality  to  take 

1  These  eitracls  from  O'Connell's  speecbes  wifl  t>e  found  in  Hmuari.  vol 
jiiiv.  p.77;  voL  Klii.  p.  1314;  vol.  ilvL  p.  iii;  and  vol.  ilvii.  [1.443.  llmay 
be  doubted  wheiher  four  equally  impressive  seniences  could  be  culled  from  ihe 
speeches  of  any  other  orator  Mntaining  so  few  words  which  were  not  Salon  irt 
tbeir  origin,  or  so  te*  of  more  than  one  syllable.  It  is  erident  thai  O'ConneU 
did  not  extend  his  hatred  of  the  Saion  to  the  Saxon  language,  and  Uiat  when 
he  was  most  impressive  he  always  used  the  simplest  diction. 

»  See  aitit,  p,  213, 
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property  which  the  owner  was  cither  unable  or  unwilling  to 
sell,  and  to  impose  the  charge  of  the  improvement  on  the 
ratepayers  of  the  district.  Parliament  itself,  however,  took 
little  interest  in  purely  parochial  concerns ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  was  accordingly  accustomed  to  refer  purely  local 
questions  to  committees  of  its  members.  It  was  decided  in 
1836  that  these  committees  should  consist  of  no  members, 
sixty  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  locally  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  sixty  of  whom  were  impartial.^  These  committees 
proved  lery  unsatisfactory  tribunals.  The  sixty  members  con- 
nected with  the  locality  were  assiduous  in  their  attendance ; 
the  sixty  others,  who  had  no  connection  with  it,  rarely  at- 
tended at  all.  This  circumstance,  however,  was  only  of  slight 
inconvenience  when  purely  parochial  matters  formed  the  chief 
business  of  private  bill  committees.  The  members  connected 
with  a  town  were  at  least  as  likely  as  any  other  persons  to  take 
a  liberal  view  of  the  improvements  which  the  town  desired. 
The  introduction  of  canals,  however,  by  Brindley,  the  con- 
struction of  roads  under  Telford,  and  the  projection  of  railways 
after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  sub- 
jected the  committees  to  new  tests  which  had  not  previously 
been  applied.  A  canal,  a  road,  or  a  railway,  which  passed 
through  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  of  country,  was  a  national 
and  not  a  local  concern;  and  the  membets  who  sat  on  the 
committee  to  which  the  proposals  were  referred  were  al) 
^tudous  to  promote  the  interests  of  some  particular  locality. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  rival  schemes  were  referred  to  the 
same  committee,  and  the  members  were  interested— were 
occasionally  corruptly  interested — in  promoting  the  success 
of  one  or  other  of  the  plans.  It  was  publicly  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1839  that  a  member  who  had  Regularly 
attended  a  committee  had  received,  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the  company  from  the 
solicitor;  that  the  shares  were  at  a  premium  in  the  market, 
and   that   the   member   had    pocketed  the  premium.*      The 

1  Pari  Papers,  1839,  vol.  liii.  p,  102. 

>  Hansard,  vol.  ilv.  p.  978,     Cf.  the  eccounl  of  the  soandakras  prowediDg!! 
MI  the  Soutb-E^astern  Railway.     Ibid.,  vol.  Uixii.  pp.  797,  1377, 
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allegation  may  have  been  either  true  or  false;  but  those 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  "  moralise  on  the  decay "  of 
parliamentary  morality  may  be  comforted  by  the  reflection 
that  the  House  of  Commons  allowed  such  a  charge  to  be 
publicly  made  and  publicly  reported  forty  years  ago  without 
taking  a  single  step  to  test  its  accuracy. 

Facts  of  this  kind  created  so  much  scandal  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  a  committee  in  1839,'  the  House  of 
Commons  authorised  the  Speaker  to  make  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  numbers  on  each  committee ;  while  inde- 
pendent persons  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Commons  should 
follow  the  example  which  had  already  been  set  to  them  by  the 
Lords,  and  reduce  the  number  on  each  committee  to  five. 
Peel  and  Russell,  however,  both  resisted  so  radical  a  change, 
and  clung  to  the  antiquated  system  of  local  representation  on 
private  bill  committees.  The  numbers  on  each  committee 
were  reduced  to  thirty-five.  These  thirty-five  members,  how- 
ever, proved  too  large  a  tribunal  for  judicial  purposes.  Mem- 
bers brought  to  the  committee  preconceived  opinions;  they 
proved  consequently  incapable  of  forming  an  impartial  judg- 
ment on  the  matters  referred  to  them;  and  the  country  saw 
with  dismay  that  schemes  of  imperial  importance  were  decided 
on  corrupt  motives,  or  on  reasons  of  merely  local  significance,* 
In  1842  a  more  rational  system  was  introduced.  Competing 
lines  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  members,  nominated 
by  the  committee  of  selection,^  and  from  1846  all  private  bills 
were  referred  to  committees  of  five. 

The  expense  attending  private  legislation  was  enormous. 
Rival  schemes,  in  which  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
often  direaly  interested,  were  keenly  fought,  and  E.irs«iaani 
the  unfortunate  promoters  were  exposed  to  large  'p«^"I»'»" 
and  unnecessary  expense.  The  promoters  of  the  London 
and   Birmingham   Railway  spent   ;^7  2,000,    the   promoters 

»  Pari.  Paper],  1839,  vol.  xiiL  p.  loa. 

«  Hansard,  vol,  liiL  p.  680;  Par!.  Pafa^,  1837,  vol.  xiii.  p.  395;  and  cT. 
Pari.  Papers,  1840,  vol.  xv,  p.  309. 
•  Hansard,  voL  luxxiii,  p.  750, 
VOL,  IV.  B 
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of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ^^88,000,^  in  forcing  their 
schemes  through  Parliament  The  most  frivolous  grounds 
were  commonlj  admitted  as  pretexts  for  opposition.  The 
Eton  masters,  fearing  that  the  boys  would  be  contaminated  by 
even  the  sight  of  a  railway,  proposed  to  screen  the  Great 
Western  for  four  miles  with  walls  ten  feet  high.^  In  1836 
schemes  for  new  railways  involving  an  outl^  of  ^45,000,000 
were  laid  before  Parliament;  and  Graham  seriously  su^ested 
that  they  should  all  be  postponed  for  a  year,  and  that  an 
appeal  should  be  made  from  the  country  drunk  to  the  country 
sober.*  The  mania  of  the  speculating  public  almost  justified 
Graham's  suggestion.  Three  different  companies  were  pro- 
moting competing  lines  to  ISrighton  alone ;  and,  though  it  was 
obvious  that  only  one  of  the  three  bills  could  be  passed,  the 
shares  of  all  of  the  companies  were  quoted  at  a  premium  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.* 

The  House  of  Commons,  of  course,  was  not  responsible  for 
this  extravagant  speculation.  All  that  it  did  was  to  increase 
the  expenses  of  the  speculators  and  to  lessen  their  chances 
of  success  by  imposing  on  them  the  necessity  of  costly  and 
superfluous  litigation.  Speculation  itself  was  perhaps  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  period  of  torpid  trade  by  which 
it  bad  been  preceded.  Action  and  reaction  seem,  indeed,  to 
be  the  universal  rules  of  the  moral,  political,  and  economical 
world.  The  seven  fat  ears  of  com,  followed  by  the  seven  lean 
ears,  might  have  been  taken  as  typical  of  the  economical 
history  of  any  decade  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  com- 
mercial paralysis  which  succeeded  the  commercial  crisis  of 
i8a6  was  followed  in  1835  by  renewed  commercial  activity. 
The  revival  of  confidence  was  promoted  by  a  great  measure 
carried  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence  by  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment. In  renewing  its  charter,  the  Legislature  decided  on 
terminating  some  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
England.     A   convenient  opportunity  will  occur,  on  a  later 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xliiL  p.  591.  The  expense  was  as  sreal  in  olber  case&  See 
'Pona't  Progress  of  Iht  Nation,  p.  337.  '  Ibid,,  vol.  va.  p,  1017. 

*  lUd.,  vol.  xxxl.  p.  681.  <  Ibid.,  p.  6jo, 
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page  of  this  work,  for  consideiing  this  policy  and  its  con- 
sequences. It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the 
termination  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  one  bank  tionofjoim 
naturally  encouraged  the  formation  of  other  banks.  "  '" 
New  eslabiishments  were  everywhere  promoted :  old  estab- 
lishments multiplied  their  branches,  and  prudent  persons  felt 
alarm  at  the  passion  which  was  suddenly  excited  for  enter- 
prises of  this  description. 

The  new  banks  necessarily  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
the  formation  of  speculative  companies.  They  competed  one 
against  the  other  for  business,  and  found  that  the  propagation 
of  fresh  enterprises  afforded  them  additional  custom.  Every 
newspaper  contained  long  lists  of  projected  companies;  till, 
at  last,  in  1836,  some  300  or  400  companies,  representing 
an  aggregate  capital  of  ;£2oo,ooo,ooo,^  were  simultaneously 
endeavouring  to  place  their  shares  on  the  market.  There  was, 
however,  one  distinction  between  the  feverish  speculation  which 
characterised  1836,  and  the  speculation  which  had  preceded 
it  in  1825.  In  the  earlier  year  the  companies  which  had  com- 
peted for  the  investments  of  the  public  had  usually  been  formed 
to  promote  foreign  adventure.  In  the  later  period  the  public, 
gaining  caution  from  a  bitter  experience,  refused  to  invest 
its  savings  abroad ;  and  the  new  companies  were  therefore 
designed  to  foster  industry  at  home.  This,  however,  was  the 
only  diEference  between  the  two  periods.  In  both  of  them 
speculators  transgressed  the  limits  of  common  sense  and 
common  prudence.  "  The  greater  part  of  these  companies," 
said  Poulett  Thomson  in  the  House  of  Common?,  "  were  got 
up  by  speculators  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  shares.  They 
brought  up  the  shares  to  a  premium,  and  then  sold  them, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  purchasers,  who  were  foolish  enough 
to  vest  their  money  tn  them,  to  shift  for  themselves."' 

Startled  by  the  growth  of  companies  of  every  kind,  and 
frightened  at  the  liabilities  which  speculators  had  incurred,  the 

1  Tlie  figures  are  given  on  Ihe  nulhority  of  Poulett  Thomson.    Hantard, 
ToL  mtiii.  p.  688  ;  cf.  Toolie's  Hisbny  af  Prica.  voL  ii.  p.  a??. 
»  Haiuard,  vol.  inui,  p.  6S8. 
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legislature  in  1837  consented  to  limit  the  liabilities  of  share- 
Tiiciuii-  holders^  in  new  undertakings;  and,  but  for  the 
iimiwd*  efforts  of  Brougham,  would  have  extended  in  1838 
i»bijity.  jjjg  principle  of  limited  liability  to  old  companies.' 
Limited  liability,  however,  was  not  introduced  at  all  until  the 
confidence,  which  the  public  had  displayed,  had  been  arrested 
by  a  new  crisis.  Over-speculation  produced  the  usual  result  of 
a  drain  of  bullion  from  the  Bank  of  England.  The  directors 
of  the  Bank,  alarmed  at  the  increase  in  their  liabilities  aod 
the  decrease  in  their  resen-e,  raised  the  rate  of  discount  to 
4J  per  cent,  in  July,  and  to  5  per  cent  in  August  1836.  The 
ThecrUij  advance  did  not  check  the  crisis  which  was  already 
ofiSjs-  imminent     In  November  a  large  Irish  bank  sus- 

pended payment  In  December  the  Bank  of  England  made  a 
serious  effort  to  sustain  the  credit  of  a  bank  in  Manchester 
which  was  known  to  be  in  difSculties.  Its  decision  postponed 
for  a  few  months  a  crisis  which  was  inevitable.  Embarrass- 
ments in  the  American  trade  foreboded  a  collapse.  The  event 
came,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  fell  into  panic.  The  closing 
days  of  the  life  of  William  IV.  witnessed  the  disaster.  The 
recovery  was  already  beginning  when  the  queen  ascended  her 
uncle's  throne.* 

The  crisis  made  only  a  temporary  mark  on  the  trade  of 
the  country.  The  official  value  of  the  exports  decreased 
from  ^84,883,276  in  1836  to  ^^72,312,207  in  1837,  But  in 
1838  the  exports,  measured  by  their  official  value,  rose  to 
^92,107,898.  The  improvement  in  the  official  values  con- 
tinued to  take  place,  till  at  last,  in  1842,  the  official  value  of 
the  exports  was  placed  at  ^99,911,012.  The  official  value  of 
the  exports  had  thus  risen  in  seven  years  from  ;£84,883,276 
to  j^99, 911,012,  or  by  more  than  ;^i5,ooo,ooo.  But  in  the 
same  period  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  had  decreased 
from  ^52,940,838  to  ;^47>oi2,65i,  or  by  ;£s,928,ooo,    The 

1  7  Will.  IV.  and  i  Vict  c,  73. 

"  The  bill  was  thrown  out  io  the  Lords  by  twelve  votes  to  ten.    ffaniarJ. 

■  ThB  criw  Is  minutely  related  in  Tooke't  HUMy  ^  PrUtt,  vol,  ii.  p,  394 
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official  values  are,  of  course,  the  test  of  quantity ;  the  declared 
values,  of  value.  The  quantity  of  the  exports  bad  thus  risen 
in  six  years  by  about  17  per  cent ;  and,  notwithstanding  this 
increase  in  quantity,  the  value  had  decreased  by  about  11 
per  cent 

An  increase  in  the  official,  and  a  decrease  in  the  declared, 
value  of  the  exports  was  no  novel  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  A  sinriilar  anomaly  had  been  alarming  superficial 
politicians  ever  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  decrease 
in  the  declared,  or  real,  values  had  been  attributed  to  the 
lower  cost  of  the  raw  commodities  of  trade,  and  to  Dsciim. 
the  increased  use  of  machinery  in  manufacture.  '"  i'""'' 
One  of  these  causes  had,  however,  lost  its  force  in  the  first 
half  of  the  period  under  review.  The  rapid  fall  in  the  price 
of  tlie  raw  CMnmodities  of  commerce  which  took  place 
between  1815  and  1830  was  not  continued,  while  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  goods  continued  to  decline  with  increasing 
rapidity,  till  at  last,  in  1842,  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  did  not 
fetch  much  more  than  one-lialf  its  price  in  1830.'  Much 
of  this  decrease  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  ingenuity  of 
inventors  and  the  excellence  of  their  improvements;  but 
much  of  it  unfortunately  was  also  attributable  to  the  con- 
tinuous decrease  of  the  wage-rate  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Official  figures  proved  Incontestahly  the  growth  of  trade; 
and  the  people,  notwithstanding  the  official  figures,  died  of 
hunger  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire. 

There  are  probably  few  persons,  who  have  not  had  occasion 
to  study  the  records  of  the  time,  who  have  any  notion  of  the 
misery  into  which  the  poor  had  fallen.     A  long  apprentlce- 

'  Cotton-wool  (Bowed  Georgia)  in  1E16  ranged  from  11.  3d.  10  11.  Bd.  a.  lb.  ■ 
It  was  only  wonii  from  '^^d.  10  jid,  a  lb.  in  1830,  and  it  was  quoted  at  from 
£iit  to  7J^.  in  1841.  Tooke's  Hislory  of  Frica.  voL  ii.  p.  401 ;  and  cf.  vol.  iv. 
p.  437.  Tbe  ofRcial  value  of  the  colton  goods  exported  rose  from  ,£35,39Si400 
in  183010/56,428,62910  1842;  while  the  declared  value  In  the  same  period 
fell  from /is, 303,713  to /13, 898 ,663.  M'Cttllock.  36  verb.  "Cotton."  Tbe 
exports,  in  sbon,  increased  60  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  fell  B.bout  10  per 
cent,  in  value.  The  real  value  of  the  raanufactuied  goods  therefore  diminished 
by  nearly  one-half,  while  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  raw 
material. 
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ship  had  indeed  inured  them  to  suflfering;  but  the  misery 
which  they  endured  in  1S16  and  1833  was  as 
ihE  working  nothing  compared  with  the  protracted  wretched- 
ness which  commenced  in  1837  and  continued  to 
184Z.  In  1839,  1,137,000  persons  were  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  England  and  Wales  alone;  in  1840  the  pauper  roll  con- 
tained 1,199,000;  in  1841,  1,399,000;  and  in  1842,  1,429,000 
persons.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  amounted 
at  that  time  to  about  16,000,000:  so  that  one  person  out  of 
every  eleven  in  the  country  was  a  pauper.^  The  poor,  more; 
over,  lived  under  conditions  which  would  have  made  life  with 
high  wages  horrible,  and  which  made  life  with  low  wages 
intolerable.  Collected  in  the  vast  manufacturing  towns,  they 
were  crowded  in  courts  and  alleys;  they  swarmed  in  cellars 
which  were  neither  ventilated  nor  drained.  It  was  stated  in 
1837,  on  the  authority  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester, 
Th,i,  that  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  Manchester  and 

dwtiiinp,  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  Liverpool  lived  in 
cellars.'  Horrible  as  these  figures  seem,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  facts  were  understated.  In  the  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  handloom  weavers,  it  was  stated  that  175,000 
persons  in  Liverpool  depended  on  labour;  86,400  of  them 
lived  in  courts,  and  38,000  in  cellars.^  Yet  Liverpool,  it  was 
added,  was  better  off  than  Glasgow.  A  Lancashire  court  was 
not  a  savoury  habitation.  Here  is  a  description  of  one  written 
by  the  wife  of  a  Manchester  clergyman : — "  It  was  unpaved, 
and  down  the  middle  a  gutter  forced  its  way,  every  now 
and  then  forming  pools  in  the  holes  with  which  the  street 
abounded.  Women  from  their  doors  tossed  household  slops 
of  every  description  into  the  gutter;  they  ran  into  the  next 
pool,  which  overflowed  and  stagnated."  Steps  from  this  filthy 
court  led  down  to  a  small  area,  "  where  a  person  standing 
would  have  his  head  about  one  foot  below  the  level  of  the 
street,  and  might  at  the  same  time,  without  the  least  motion 

'  'niese  figures  are  giivea  bj  Sir  J.  Gmbam  in  Hansard,  toL  bn.  p.  3G7 ;  aad 
vol.  1x>l.  p.  117S. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  XKxIx.  p.  383;  and  cf,  voL  It  p.  iaa6, 

»  ParL  Papers,  1841,  voL  I  p.  3S"- 
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of  his  body,  touch  the  window  of  the  cellar  and  the  damp  muddy 
wall  right  opposite.  You  went  down  one  step  even  irom  this 
foul  area  into  the  cellar,  in  which  a  family  of  human  beings  lived. 
It  was  very  dark  inside.  The  window-panes,  many  of  them,  were 
broken  and  stuffed  with  rags,  which  was  reason  enough  for  the 
dusky  light  that  pervaded  the  place  even  at  midday.  The 
smell  was  so  fcetid  as  almost  to  knock  "  the  incomer  down. 
The  children  lay  on  the  "  damp,  nay  wet,  brick  floor,  through 
which  the  stagnant  moisture  of  the  street  oozed  up."^  "In 
the  very  centre  of  Glasgow,"  wrote  another  authority,  "there 
is  an  accumulated  mass  of  squalid  wretchedness  which  is  pro- 
bably unequalled  in  any  other  town  in  the  British  dominions. 
There  is  concentrated  everything  that  is  wretched,  dissolute, 
loathsome,  and  pestilential.  These  places  arc  filled  by  a 
population  of  many  thousantis  of  miserable  creatures.     The 

houses  in  which  they  live  are  unfit  even  for  sties In 

many  there  is  scarcely  any  ventilation ;  dunghills  lie  in  ihe 
vicinity  of  the  dwellings;  and,  from  the  extremely  defective 
sewerages,  filth  of  every  kind  constantly  accumulates."  * 

Distress,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  manufacturing 
districts.  The  conditions  which  were  present  in  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  were  equally  perceptible  in  London.  Many  of 
the  London  poor  lived  "in  courts  and  alleys,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  uncovered  sewers,  of  gutters  full  of  putri&ed 
matter,  nightmen's  yards,  and  privies,  the  soil  of  which  was 
openly  exposed,  and  never  or  seldom  removed."  ^  In  Bethnal 
Green  houses  were  built  every  day,  yet  there  was  not  a  single 
sewer  in  the  district.*  "A  large  portion  of  Bethnal  Green," 
so  runs  an  official  account  of  the  matter,  "is  a  swamp,  hardly 
any  part  of  which  is  drained.  In  rainy  weather  some  entire 
streets  are  under  water,  and  large  collections  of  standing  water 
cover  (winter  and  summer)  considerable  spaces  of  ground,"  * 
"  A  miserable  blind  alley,"  so  a  Ix}ndon  clergyman  described 

I  Mary  Barton,  ch.  vi, 

'  Captain  Miller,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  Police,  quoted  by 
Ashley  in  Hansard,  vol.  iiviL  p.  69.  ■  Ibid.,  voL  xcix.  p.  434. 

*  Lord  Kinnaird  in  ibid.,  vol.  luxvii.  p.  loS. 

*  Pari.  Paperi,  1B41,  vol.  i.  p.  351, 
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a  place  in  London,  "  where  a  dirty  gas-lamp  served  to  make 
daikness  visible,  and  show  the  patched  windows  and  rickety 
doorways  of  the  crazy  houses  whose  upper  storeys  were  lost  in 
a  brooding  cloud  of  fog ;  and  the  pools  of  stagnant  water  and 
the  huge  heaps  of  cinders  which  filled  up  the  waste  end  of  the 
alley — a  dreary  black  formless  mound,  on  which  two  or  three 
spectral  dogs  prowled  up  and  down  after  the  offal,  appearing 
and  vanishing  like  dark  imps  in  and  out  of  the  black  misty 
chaos  beyond.  And  what  a  room !  A  low  lean-to,  with  wooden 
walls,  without  a  single  article  of  furniture ;  and,  through  the 
broad  chinks'"  of  the  floor,  shone  up,  as  it  were,  ugly  glaring 
eyes,  staring  at  us."'  Occasionally  miserable  courts  such  as 
these,  overcrowded  with  the  living,  were  surrounded  with 
graveyards  overcrowded  with  the  dead.  Every  sanitary  law, 
every  feeling  of  decency,  was  disregarded  at  the  burials  of  the 
poor.  On  one  occasion,  in  burying  one  dead  body,  the  skulls 
of  thirteen  dead  persons  were  turned  up  by  the  sexton.'  In 
1845  a  chapel  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  was  used  as  a  schoolroom  in  the  daytime  and  a  dancing 
saloon  at  night,  and  in  the  cellars  beneath  this  chapel  10,000 
bodies  had  been  interred  in  the  seventeen  years  ending  1840, 
the  burials  were  still  continuing,  and  the  old  coffins  were  re- 
moved  through  a  contiguous  sewer  to  make  room  for  new 
ones." 

Dead  and  living  were  crowded  together  in  narrow  areas. 
Dying  and  living  were  crowded  together  in  miserable  dwell- 
ings. It  is  on  record  that  in  one  case  seventeen  persons  were 
found  living  in  a  room  five  yards  square ;  that  in  another  case 
eight  persons,  two  looms,  and  two  beds  were  found  in  a  cellar, 
six  feet  under  ground,  measuring  four  yards  by  five.*  An 
inquiry  was  made  in  1841  into  the  condition  of  some  1600  of 
the  poor  of  Little  Bolton.  Out  of  the  1600,  twenty-three  had 
no  bed  to  sleep  in ;  eight  slept  in  the  same  bed ;  forty-two 

1  Ailan  Loclu,  ch.  ixiv. 


«  Ibid.,  voL  luiii.  pp.  31,  3* 
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slept,  seven  in  a  bed,  in  six  beds;  seventy-eight  slept,  six  in 
a  bed,  in  thirteen  beds;  185  slept,  five  in  a  bed,  in  thirty- 
seven  beds;  and  43a  slept,  four  in  a  bed,  in  108  beds.^  In 
Rochdale,  at  the  same  time,  five-sixths  of  the  population  had 
scarcely  a  blanket  among  them ;  eighty-five  families  had  no 
blanket,  and  forty-six  families  had  chaff  beds  with  no  covering 
at  all.*  In  Paisley  15,000  persons  were  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion, "  with  little  or  no  clothing,  and  no  bedding  on  which  to 
lie."*  "Chopped  dirt,"  wrote  the  author  of  the  "Poor  Law 
Catechism,"  "  the  sweepings  of  a  hen-house  mingled  with  a 
proportion  of  sparrows'  nests,  would  be  the  best  representatives 
of  what  they  (the  poor  of  Bolton)  huddle  upon  in  corners."* 

Overcrowding  was  not  confined  to  the  town  poor.  In  many 
rural  districts  the  landlords,  frightened  by  the  increase  of  the 
poor  rates,  refused  to  build  new  houses,  and  even  pulled 
down  their  old  cottages.  The  poor  consequently  swarmed  in 
the  remaining  tenements  in  a  manner  which  it  is  difficult 
to  realise.  In  one  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  thirty-six  persons 
dwelt  on  an  average  in  each  house.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  occupants  of  adjacent  houses  to  place  all  the  males  in  one 
cottage  and  all  the  females  in  another.  In  another  parish,  a 
father,  mother,  a  married  daughter  and  her  husband,  a  baby,  a 
blind  boy  of  sixteen,  and  two  girls  all  occupied  one  room.* 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  poor  was,  of  course,  due  to 
their  poverty;  and  poverty  was  not  partial,  it  was  catholic 
In  Bolton,  out  of  fifty  mills,  usually  employing 
8126  men,  thirty  were  cither  standing  idle  or  poverty  of 
working  half  time.  The  loss  to  the  poor  in  wages 
amounted  to_;£'r3o,ooo  a  year,*  A  succession  of  bad  seasons, 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  threw  160,000  persons 
in  the  western  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  out  of  work.^ 
In  1841,  it  was  officially  stated  that  there  were  800,000  persona 

1  Hansard,  vol,  Kiii,  p.  593. 

■  Ibid.,  vol.  lix.  p.  635.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  \x.  p.  178, 

*  Prenlice'i  Hislery  of  tki  Cam  Law  Ltagui.  voL  i.  p.  371. 
'  Hansard,  voL  UxiiL  pp.  SBa,  884. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  Iviii.  p.  31 ;  vol.  Ii.  pp.  247, 159. 
'  Ann.  h'tg.,  1637,  Chron.,  p.  aj. 
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dependent  Tor  their  daily  bread  on  handtoom  weaving  ;^  and  it 
had  been  proved  that  the  weaver  had  to  exist  upon  a^d.  a.  day.* 
Out  of  10,000  persons  in  Manchester,  whose  circumstances 
were  investigated  in  1841,  2000  had  only  is.  2\d.  a  week  for 
each  individual,  4000  had  only  13^1^  a  week  per  head;'  in 
Kochdale  508  persons  were  living  on  is.  a  week,  290  persons  on 
lod.,  and  136  persons  on  6d.,  or  on  less  than  iJ.  a  day.  In  1843, 
Carlyle  wrote  from  Scotsbrig :  "  Wages  yesterday  at  Lockerbie 
Fair  were  lower  than  any  man  ever  saw  them.  A  harvestman, 
coming  hither  for  five  weeks,  is  to  have  one  sovereign.  A 
weaker  individual  works  through  the  s:iine  period  for  15^.  or 
t3S.  6d.  according  as  he  proves."* 

The  story,  so  far  as  figures  can  tell  it,  is  not  yet  complete. 

In  183s,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  only  ^1,  19J.  4<£  the 

imperial  bushel ;  it  rose  to  ^2,  8s.  6d.  in  1836,  to 

^^"^    ^^'  ^^'-  ''^•'i"837,to^3,  4^.  7rf.  ini838,tO;^3, 

™™'  10s.  Sd.  in  1839,  and  it  did  not  again  fall  below  ^3 

a  bushel  till  after  the  change  of  Government  in  1841.  A 
quarter  of  wheat  is  the  average  annual  consumption  of  each 
member  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which  lives  upon 
bread.  A  labouring  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children  would 
probably  require  annually  five  quarters  of  wheat  To  such  a 
man,  therefore,  a  rise  of  price  of  301.  a  quarter  was  equivalent 
to  an  increased  expenditure  of  j£j,  los.  a  year-— or,  if  his  wages 
were  ;£i  a  week,  to  an  income-tax  of  14  per  cent  j  if  his  wages 
were  loj.  a  week,  to  an  income-tax  of  28  per  cent  It  need 
hardly,  therefore,  be  added  that  the  poor  suEfered  as  much  ftom 
the  increased  price  of  bread  as  from  the  reduced  value  of  their 
labour.  "Child,  is  thy  father  dead?"  so  ran  the  touching 
question  of  the  poet  of  the  poor — 

"  Child,  is  Ihy  father  dead  ?— 
Father  is  gone : 
Why  did  they  lax  his  breads— 


1  Pari.  Paptrt.  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 

>  Hansard,  vol  ixiviii.  p.  1794 ;  cf.  Disraeli's  account  or  Warner,  a  hand- 

om  weaver,  in  Syitt,  ch.  xiii,  ■  Hansard,  voL  lix.  p.  635. 

*  Corlyle's  Lift  in  London,  vol.  i,  p.  319. 
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Molher  has  sold  her  bed. 
Better  to  die  than  wed, 
Whete  shall  she  lay  her  head  ? 
Home  she  has  none." 

The  expedients  to  which  the  poor  were  reduced  for  the 
sake  of  food  almost  exceed  belief.  The  author  of  the  "  Poor 
Law  Catechism  "  said  that  "  pennyworths  of  mutton  and  half- 
pennyworths of  bread  cut  off  the  loaf  are  what  the  shopkeepers 
of  Bolton  deal  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  Jerusalem."  • 
"I  could  tell  you,"  so  ran  a  letter  from  Johnstone,  "of 
mothers  dividing  a  farthing  herring  and  a  halfpennyworth  of 
potatoes  among  a  family  of  seven."  ^  Such  expedients  seemed 
tolerable  compared  with  others  which  were  resorted  to  at  the 
same  time.  Children  fought  each  other  in  the  streets  for  the 
offal  which  rich  men  do  not  allow  their  dogs  to  touch.  A 
gentleman  saw  a  labourer  standing  over  his  swill-tub,  vora- 
ciously devouring  the  wash  intended  for  the  pigs,  Tweniy 
women  begged  a  farmer  to  allow  them  to  disinter  the  body 
of  a  cow,  which  he  had  buried  thirty-six  hours  before  as  unfit 
for  human  food.*  Starving  men  and  women,  or,  worse  still, 
men  and  women  seeing  their  children  starve  before  their  eyes, 
readily  seized  the  vilest  substances  which  enabled  them  to 
protract  for  a  few  hours  longer  their  miserable  lives. 

Disease  was,  of  course,  the  inevitable  result  of  dirt  and 
hunger.  Typhus  continually  decimated  the  poor.  "  In  many 
parts  of  Bethnal  Green  and  White  chapel,  fever  of  a 
malignant  and  fatal  character  is  almost  always  pre-  T»ieiiceof 
valent.  In  some  streets  it  has  recently  prevailed 
in  almost  every  house ;  in  some  courts  in  every  house  ;  and, 
in  some  few  instances,  in  every  room  in  every  house."* 
"  The  difference  in  salubrity  between  the  London  of  the  nine- 
"  teenth  century  and  the  London  of  the  seventeenth  century," 
wrote  a  great  historian  in  the  same  decade  in  which  this 

>  PrcDtke's  HiOory  ^  tht  Corn  Lam  Leagut.  vol.  i.  p.  aji. 
*  Hanard,  vol.  lix.  p.  759. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  595.    There  is  a  similar  slory  In  ibid,,  vot.  IxiiL 
p.  36. 
'  Report  on  the  Handloom  ^^'eBveTI,  Pari.  Paferi,  1841,  vsL  x,  p.  350. 
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report  occurred,  "is  very  far  greater  than  the  difference 
between  London  in  an  ordinary  year  and  London  in  a  year 
of  cholera."  ^  Macaulay  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  the  time 
at  which  the  Report  on  the  Handloom  Weavers  was  made ; 
yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  extend  his 
inquiries  into  the  facts  there  disclosed.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  difference  in  salubrity  between  the 
London  of  the  rich  and  the  London  of  the  poor,  in  his  own 
time,  was  greater  than  the  difference  in  salubrity  between  the 
London  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  London  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  "  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  showed  for  the  year  1838  a  variation  of  mortality  in 
different  districts  of  the  metropolis  amounting  to  roo  per 
cent,  nearly  equal  to  that  which  exists  between  the  most 
healthy  and  the  least  healthy  portions  of  the  world."* 

The  misery  which  the  poor  were  everywhere  enduring  had 
undoubtedly  been  aggravated  for  the  time  by  the  Poor  Law 
The  Poor  of  1834.  Up  to  the  passage  of  that  Act,  the  poor 
lai.,  isjt.  i,ad  almost  universally  relied  on  the  doles  "hich  had 
been  paid  to  them  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  They  had 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  miserable  dependence ;  but  they  had, 
at  any  rate,  avoided  starvation.  The  termination  of  this 
system  was  necessary;  but  the  consequences  of  its  sudden 
termination  were  disastrous.  A  million  pensioners  were 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  pensions,  and  forced  to  depend 
on  their  own  labour  for  their  support  It  was  inevitable  that 
many  of  them  should  sink  under  the  change.  The  three 
despots  of  Somerset  House,  as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
were  called,  would  not  listen  to  any  appeal  for  mercy  in 
passing  from  one  system  to  another.  The  growth  of  the 
poor  rate  had  been  traced  to  outdoor  relief;  and  they  were 
determined  that  outdoor  relief  should  cease  in  England. 
They  made  the  common  mistake  of  passing  to  one  extreme 
in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  another,  and  of  precipitating  a  change 
for  which  the  nation  was  hardly  prepared. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  poor,  moreover,  the  rigorous  rules 
which  were  made  by  ihe  Commissioners  were  rigorously 
carried  out  by  local  Dogberries.  The  poor,  previously  accus- 
tomed to  the  indulgences  of  a  vicious  system,  were  Created 
with  almost  incredible  cruelty.  The  newspapers  of  the  time, 
the  debates  in  Parliament,  even  the  literature  of  the  period, 
teem  with  stories  of  unnecessary  harshness  to  paupers.  Old 
men,  suddenly  forced  into  the  workhouse,  were  separated  from  , 
their  wives ;  mothers  were  separated  from  their  infant  chil- 
dren ;  sick  men  and  women  were  forced  to  walk  long  distances 
for  relief,  and  were  allowed  to  faint,  and  in  some  cases  to 
die,  before  the  relief  came.  In  many  workhouses  the  diet 
was  insufficient  for  the  bare  sustenance  of  life ;  the  medical 
men  complained  that  they  could  not  obtain  adequate  food 
for  their  patients.  These  and  similar  stories  repeated  from 
tnouth  to  mouth,  and  exaggerated  in  the  repetition,  produced 
a  profound  impression.  A  young  clergyman  increased  this 
impression  by  publishing  an  account  of  the  cruelties  committed 
in  a  workhouse  at  Andoverj^  a  great  writer  made  a  poor 
workhouse-boy  the  hero  of  one  of  his  most  pathetic  stories. 
The  disclosures  of  Lord  Sidney  Osborne  and  the  sufferings 
of  Oliver  Twist  increased  the  universal  indignation ;  and 
Attwood  declared  in  Parliament  that  the  new  Poor  Law  was 
more  odious  than  any  measure  which  had  passed  since  the 
Norman  Conquest* 

There  were  two  features  about  the  Poor  Law  of  1834  which 
should  be  recollected  by  any  one  who  desires  to  understand 
the  agitation  against  it  It  was,  in  one  sense,  a  permissive 
law ;  and  it  was  a  temporary  law.  The  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners had  the  power  of  dividing  the  kingdom  into  unions, 
and,  in  this  way,  of  practically  extending  the  operations  of 
the  law.  The  Act  was  only  passed  in  the  first  instance  for 
five  years;   and  if  it  had  not  been  continued  would  have 

"  The  Andovcr  scandal  excited  attention  for  a  long  period.  See  Haaiard, 
vol.  Ixx^v.  p.  63;,  for  a  debate  on  the  almost  incredible  cruelties  perpelrated 
there.  Peel's  Minlstrr  experienced  an  embatrassing  defeat,  in  connection  with 
this  scandal,  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  Cora  Law  debate  of  1846.    Ibid,,  p.  676. 

■  Ibid.,  voU  xlii.  p.  333. 
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terminated  in  i$39-  Both  circumstances  encouraged  agitation. 
Agiuiion  ^y  intimation  of  an  intention  to  form  a  new  union 
.giinitit.  became  the  signal  for  disturbance.  The  Govern- 
ment had  the  mortification  to  find  that  they  could  only  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners  by  quartering  troops 
on  the  disturbed  districts.'  Riots,  moreover,  were  indirectly 
caused  by  the  policy  which  the  Commissioners  pursued.  The 
opponents  of  the  Poor  Law  obtained  a  decision  from  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that  the  Commissioners  could  not 
legally  introduce  a  board  of  guardians  into  a  parish  regulated 
by  a  private  Act  The  Commissioners  evaded  the  decision 
by  grouping  parishes  into  unions,  and  by  introducing  boards 
of  guardians  into  the  unions.^  Local  gentlemen  were  not 
conciliated  by  discovering  that  the  Commissioners  had  dex- 
terously evaded  the  decision  of  the  Courts.  The  agitation, 
which  had  led  to  riots  in  the  country  and  to  a  lawsuit  in 
Westminster  Hall,  was  removed  to  Parliament.  In  1837, 
1838,  and  1839,  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
laden  with  petitions  against  the  law.  In  1837,  Walter,  the 
member  for  Berkshire  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Times,  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  its  policy.  He  was 
seconded  by  Fielden,  the  member  for  Oldham,  who  boldly 
demanded  that  the  law  should  be  repealed,  Russell,  alarmed 
at  the  prevalent  clamour,  did  not  venture  to  refuse  the  in- 
quiry, and  contented  himself  with  limiting  the  terms  of  the 
reference."  The  committee  occupied  two  sessions  with  the 
task  which  had  been  entrusted  to  it,  but  it  ultimately 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  Instead 
of  denouncing  the  law,  it  declared  that  it  had  improved  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  Instead  of  blaming  the  Commis- 
sioners, it  declared  that  they  had  acted  with  zeal,  ability,  and 
discrimination.*  Fortified  by  [his  report,  the  Government 
ought  to  have  proposed  that  the  law  should  be  made  per- 
manent     The  weak  Whig   Ministry  only  ventured  in    1S39 

1  Hatsard,  vol.  xixix.  p.  959.  •  Ibid.,  vot  Ivii.  pp.  616,  619, 

»  Itud.,  voL  lutvi.  p.  987, 

*  Pari,  Paperz,  1837-8,  vol,  iviiL  p,  ay;  uid  Ann.  S^.,  1837,  Hbu, 
p.  14J. 
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to  suggest  its  continuance  for  another  year.     It  adopted  the 
same  course  in  1840. 

No  one  was  satisfied  with  this  compromise.  The  opponents 
of  the  law  disliked  its  annual  continuance;  the  friends  of  ihe 
law  disliked  the  periodical  debates  which  its  annual  continuance 
necessitated.  Walter  declared  that  the  workhouse  test  was 
a  law  of  imprisonment  for  poverty ;  Phillpotts  complained  that 
the  poor  were  excluded  from  their  own  parish  churches  on 
Sundays.^  The  Church  thus  used  its  influence  to  aggravate 
the  irritation  of  the  masses,  and  to  enhance  an  agitation  which 
it  should  have  endeavoured  to  have  allayed.  Fortunately  for 
posterity  the  great  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  were  wiser 
than  Phillpotts  and  Walter.  Wellington  had  the  good  sense 
to  deprecate  the  agitation  and  to  defend  the  Commissioners.' 
Peel  had  the  wisdom  to  support  his  opponents ;  and  even  the 
author  of  "Sybil,"  denouncing  the  law  in  his  romances,  and 
voting  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  to  confess  that 
he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  great  Conservative  leader.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  all  parties  saw  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  definite  action.  Those  who  desired  to  revert 
to  the  old  system,  as  well  as  those  who  wished  to  adhere  to  the 
new,  equally  deplored  the  continuance  of  an  agitation  which 
was  disturbing  men's  minds  and  increasing  their  animosity. 
The  ministry  accordingly  decided  to  ask  Parliament  to  con- 
tinue the  law  for  another  ten  years;  and,  in  January  1841, 
Russell  introduced  a  measure  for  the  purpose.*  The  bill  was 
read  a  second  time  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  the  opposition 
to  it  on  that  occasion  was  led  by  a  man  whose  name 
has  been  already  occasionally  mentioned  in  these 
pages,  and  who  was  destined  ultimately  to  fill  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  Britain.  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  a  gentleman  "descended  from  a 
line  of  Jewish  merchants,"  whose  father  had  sought  a  home  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  elder 

1  ffojiiard,  voL  ixiv.  p.  704  ;  and  voL  xxxviiL  p.  113S. 
■  Ibid.,  vol  ilviiL  p.  isa. 


*  Hamard,  vol.  Iv 
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Disraeli  was  perhaps  the  greatest  literary  collector  that  ever 
lived;  his  choicest  work,  "The  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  is 
&  commonplace  book,  but  it  is  a  commonplace  boolc  in  which 
every  entry  displays  infinite  industry,  and  is  illustrated  with 
an  admirable  style.  Nurtured  in  his  father's  library,  to  use 
his  own  striking  phrase,  the  younger  Disraeli  grew  up  to  man- 
hood admirably  furnished  with  the  graceful  information  with 
which  his  father  had  charmed  his  readers,  but  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  economical  sciences  which  modem  statesmen 
almost  exclusively  associate  with  the  name  of  knowledge. 

Disraeli  had  inherited  from  his  father  an  admiration  of  the 
Stuarts  and  a  hatred  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  persuaded 
himself  that  England,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  in  1689, 
had  definitely  moved  to  the  left.  Inspired  with  these  opinions, 
it  was  the  object  of  his  ambition  to  pare  away  the  consequences 
of  the  Revolution :  the  only  chance  of  doing  so,  he  thought, 
was  to  found  a  monarchy  on  the  support  of  the  lower  orders. 
A  Tory  in  his  strange  desire  to  raise  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  a  Democrat  in  his  singular  wish  to  use  mere  numbers 
to  give  an  impulse  to  his  policy,  Disraeli  agreed  both  with 
Tories  and  Democrats  in  hating  the  Whig  Government  of 
1830.  He  thought  that  his  detestation  of  the  Whigs  should 
secure  him  the  support  of  extreme  men  of  both  political  parties. 
He  actually,  in  1833,  fought  his  first  election  armed  with  letters 
of  recommendation  from  O'Connell  and  Humej  and  in  1835 
he  was  instilling  some  of  his  principles  into  Lyndhurst.  If 
Disraeli,  however,  had  confined  himself  to  fighting  unsuccess- 
ful election  contests,  or  to  writing  political  pamphlets,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  vindicating  the  Constitution,  few  persons 
would  have  been  much  the  wiser  for  his  eccentric  opinions. 
He  enforced  attention  to  them  by  embodying  them  in  a  series 
of  romances  intended  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  country 
and  educate  his  fellow-countrymen.  From  this  point  of  view, 
"Tancred,""  Sybil,"  and  "Coningsby"  deserve  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  remarkable  creations  of  the  present  century.  They 
were  romances  designed  to  convert  a  nation  to  the  views  of  an 
author. 
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It  was  said  of  Scott,  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  that 
his  history  was  romance  and  his  romance  history.  It  might 
have  been  said,  wiih  much  more  truth,  of  Disraeli  that  any 
one  who  liked  his  romances  might  read  his  speeches ;  but  that 
he  who  cared  for  his  opinions  should  study  his  romances: 
Disraeli  Hves,  thinks,  and  speaks  in  his  novels.  Vivian  Gre)', 
Contarini  Fleming,  Egremont,  and  Coningsby  are  all  the  same 
person,  moving  in  slightly  different  surroundings,  but  identified 
by  the  same  opinions.  There  is  only  a  difference  of  age 
between  Vivian  Grey  and  Coningsby.  The  one  is  Disraeli 
of  twenty-two;  the  other,  Disraeli  of  thirty-six.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  distinction  between  Vivian  Grey  and  Coningsby 
which  probably  marks  the  author's  perception  of  his  own 
deficiency.  Nurtured  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  his 
father's  library,  Vivian  Grey  is  Disraeli  as  he  was;  trained 
amidst  the  healthy  associations  of  a  great  public  school 
Coningsby  is  the  Disraeli  which  the  author  wished  he  had 
been. 

The  new  Poor  Law  was  odious  to  the  young  Tory  Democrat, 
and  Disraeli  accordingly  moved  the  rejection  of  the  measure 
which  E.t(ssell  had  introduced  for  continuing  it  for 
ten  years.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill,  however,  od  iho^Pooi 
was  carried  hy  a  large  majority.'  But  the  opposi- 
tion was  subsequently  renewed  by  other  assailants.  Peel  i>er- 
suaded  Russell  to  limit  its  duration  to  five  years.  But  even 
this  concession  did  not  moderate  the  violence  of  the  attack  1 
527  petitions  were  presented  against  the  bill;  sixty-seven 
amendments  to  it  crowded  the  notice  paper  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Waklcy,  an  intemperate  Radical,  roundly  de- 
clared it  an  "  odious,  detested,  and  detestable  law."  The 
odious,  detested,  and  detestable  law,  made  slow  progress. 
Beaten  on  otlier  questions,  however,  the  great  Whig  Ministry 
had  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  to  leave  to  its  successors  the 
task  of  continuing  the  new  Poor  Law.^ 

Thus  the  Parliament  of  1837  was  dissolved,  and  the  fate 
of  the  poor  was  still  undecided.     While  the  thousands  of 

>  Hansard,  voL  IvL  p.  451,  >  See  ibid. ,  vol.  Ivji.  pp.  9,  40C1,  619. 
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unfortunates  who  were  forced  to  apply  for  relief  were  de- 
ptcndent  on  a  system  threatened  with  extinction,  the  inde- 
pendent poor  were  painfully  struggling  to  maintain  their 
independence.  Three  successive  bad  seasons  had  limited 
the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  agricultural  classes ; '  and 
dearth  at  home  and  troubles  abroad  were  preventing  the 
revival  of  trade  and  reducing  the  rate  of  wages.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  what  was  still  called 
"merry  England."  But  in  parts  of  England  special  circum- 
stances, still  to  be  related,  increased  their  unhappiness.  Many 
manufacturers  kept  shops,  and  insisted  on  their  workpeople 
dealing  at  their  shops.  The  operative  was  required  to  spend 
a  portion  of  his  wages  on  the  groceries  or  other  articles  which 
his  master  retailed  to  him.  In  some  cases  the  workpeople 
were  even  compelled  to  receive  their  wages  in  the 
productions  of  the  factory  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed.' A  manufacturer  was  convicted  in  1841  of  paying 
wages  in  cloth,  for  which  he  wished  to  charge  his  workman 
;^'2,  and  did  charge  him  £t,  i^s.  a  yard,  while  his  wretched 
workman  was  only  able  to  sell  it  at  iij'.  a  yard,* 

It  is  probable  that  the  system  which  had  thus  b^en  intro- 
duced was  originally  suggested  by  philanthropic  considerations. 
It  might  easily  have  occurred  to  benevolent  individuals  that 
they  could  eke  out  the  scanty  wages  of  their  workpeople  by 
establishing  stores  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  factory  for  the 

'  For  ilie  harvests  of  1839,  1B40,  iS^i,  see  Tooke's  HUtoty  of  Prias,  vol  iv. 
pp.  i-ia 

"  Women  were  making  men's  trousers  at  6fl!.  a  pair,  waisicoals  al  4^^.,  and 
shirts  at  ijrf.  apiece.  A  master  shoe -manufacturer,  who  empiojed  from  loo  to 
aoo  hands,  in  1B12  paid  his  men  from  £3,  loj.  Id  jf3  per  week,  and  women 
from  17/.  6rf.  to  i8j.  per  week.  For  the  same  work  he  paid  in  18+1,  laj.  lorf. 
and  JJ.  9^.     Hansard,  vol.  li.  p.  857. 

'  "  The  quesiiOQ  is,"  said  NiioD,  in  .^iV,  "  what  is  wages  ?  I  say  'taynt 
sugar,  'laynt  tea,  'taynt  tiacon.  I  don't  think  'lis  candles ;  but  of  this  1  be 
sure, 'laynt  waistcoats."  Book  iii.  ch.  i.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  Squire  Autey's  evidence  in  the  Track  Report,  Pari.  Papers,  1B42,  voL  in. 
p.  135,  will  see  that,  if  Disraeli  had  no  authorily  fortbe  waistcoat,  he  had  ample 
atilhorily  for  the  cloth. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  B41.  Cf.  Ninon's  observation :  ' '  Sir,  this  here  age 
wants  a  great  deal,  but  what  it  principally  wants  is  lo  have  its  wages  paid  in 
the  current  coin  of  the  Kahn." 
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sale  of  the  articles  which  the  poor  required  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  at  which  tlie  iocal  tradesman  could  sell  them.  The 
old  name  for  baiter  was  "  truck,"  and  these  shops  were  com- 
monly known  as  "  truck  shops."  Long  after  truck  had  become 
illegal,  and  the  term  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  benevolent 
landlords,  actuated  by  the  kindliest  feelings,  established  truck 
shops  in  their  own  villages.  So  long  as  work  was  abundant, 
and  the  demand  for  labour  was  as  great  as  the  supply  of  it, 
the  truck  shops  did  no  harm,  and  in  many  cases  probably  did 
much  good.  But  in  the  terrible  distress  which  succeeded  the 
great  war,  which  recurred  after  the  crisis  of  1825,  and  which 
again  prevailed,  in  a  prolonged  and  unprecedented  degree, 
after  the  accession  of  the  queen,  truck  became  a  new  source 
of  oppression  to  the  poor. 

Truck,  indeed,  had  been  the  subject  of  legislative  inter- 
ference. Parliament  had,  in  theory,  provided  that  every 
working-man  should  receive  his  wages  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm.^  Such  enactments  were  useless  in  a  crisis  in 
which  the  labour  of  an  able-bodied  man  was  a  drug  in  the 
market.  It  was  tacitly  understood  that  the  workman  who 
stood  out  for  his  rights  would  be  discharged  from  his  employ- 
ment. In  defiance  of  the  law,  therefore,  truck  shops  piied 
a  profitable  trade ;  and  the  noble  remonstrance  of  Isaiah 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  British  manufacturer  :  "  What 
mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my  people  to  pieces,  and  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor?" 

Though,  loo,  the  elTorts  of  Sadler  and  Ashley  bad  introduced 
some  decency  into  cotton  factories,  labour  in  many  industries 
was  still  unregulated,  and  the  child  was  at  the  mercy  of  its 
guardians  or  its  master.  The  Act  of  1833  had  therefore  pro- 
duced only  piartial  and  imperfect  results ;  and  children  were 
still  employed  on  work  which  was  beyond  their  strength,  and 
which  was  frequently  protracted  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day.  The  kindly  feelings,  however,  which  were  gradually  being 
fostered  in  England  were  opposed  to  the  harsh  treatment  of 
little  children,  and  in  1840  the  Government  introduced,  and 

1  The  Traak  Act  is  1  &  3  WiU.  IV.  c  37. 
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Parliament  passed,  a  bill  to  prevent  their  employment  in 
sweeping  chimneys.^  In  the  sime  year  in  vhich  this  humane 
labour  of  measure  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
chLid^iTi^  Ashley  obiained  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
minM.  Qu  the  employment  of  children  in  mines.'     The 

ch^manship  of  the  Commission  was  entrusted  to  a  gentleman 
who  is  now  best  known  for  his  "  History  of  Pricei"  The 
reader  who  is  only  acquainted  with  the  dry  statistics  of  that 
work  would  never  imagine  that  its  author  was  also  responsible 
for  the  most  sensational  Blue-book  of  the  century.  Yet  in  the 
commencement  of  1842  the  Commission  issued  a  report  which 
converted  thousands  of  readers  to  the  necessity  of  immediate 
legislation.  It  proved  that,  in  most  of  the  mineral  districLS, 
children  began  work  at  seven,  and  that  in  many  districts  they 
were  frequently  employed  at  six,  five,  or  even  four  years  of 
age.  Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  women,  as  well  as  men,  worked 
underground.  The  mines  were  usually  ill-drained  and  ill- 
ventilated.  The  cliildren  had  c<»isequently  ol^en  to  work  in 
the  wet ;  they  were  kept  at  work  in  any  atmosphere  in  which 
a  candle  would  not  burn.  The  smallest  children  were  employed 
as  trappers,  or  in  opening  the  traps  in  the  seams  through 
which  the  coal-laden  carts  passed.  But  women,  boys,  and 
girls  were  also  engaged  as  hurriers,  or  in  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  pushing  the  carts  themselves  through  the  seams. 
Many  of  these  seams  were  only  Z3  to  38  inches  high,  so  that 
none  but  small  children  could  pass  through  them.  In  some 
cases  the  child  was  made  to  push  the  car;  in  other  cases 
children,  and  even  women,  were  made  to  draw  it  by  the  girdle 
and  chaia  The  girdle  was  a  band  placed  round  the  waist  of 
the  hurrier.  The  chain  passed  between  the  drawer's  legs,  and 
chafed  the  wretched  creature's  thighs  as  he  or  she  drew  the 
load.  Little  children  of  seven  worked  for  twelve  hours  a  day, 
harnessed  like  beasts  by  the  girdle  and  chain ;  but,  unlike  the 
happier  beasts  of  burden,  subjected  to  the  task  befwe  their 
growth  was  complete  and  their  strength  mature.  Mothers 
i  p.  109a ;  and  vol  It.  p,  433. 
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worked  at  the  same  toil.  They  resumed  their  labours  before 
their  strength  was  restored,  leaving  their  babies — it  by  some 
chance  they  were  bom  alive — to  die. 

The  things  which  were  done  in  the  pit  were  horrible.  No 
constable  dared  to  trust  himself  underground  in  the  company 
of  the  miners ;  and  even  criminals  flying  from  justice,  who  had 
not  offended  against  the  public  opinion  of  the  workmen,  were 
occasionally  received  in  the  mine,  and  thus  sheltered  securely 
from  the  olficers  of  the  law.  In  such  circumstances  the 
lot  of  women  working  underground  with  men,  the  lot  of  chil- 
dren at  the  mercy  of  their  masters  or  of  the  butties,  hardly 
needs  description.  Boys  and  girls  were  kicked  and  beaten  till 
the  blood  flew  from  them,  or  till  their  ribs  were  broken  or 
their  eyes  knocked  out.  No  horse  in  an  overloaded  coach, 
no  donkey  in  a  costerm anger's  barrow,  few  slaves  the  properly 
of  a  West  Indian  planter,  experienced  the  treatment  which  was 
the  lot  of  many  children — hurrjers  in  mines. 

Children,  worked  from  almost  their  earliest  infancy  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours  a  day,  necessarily  grew  up  ignorant  of  good, 
and  hardened  to  suffering.  Women,  leaving  their  cottages 
to  earn  a  pittance  in  a  colliery,  were  forced  to  neglect  the 
domestic  duties  which  it  has  ever  been  women's  chief  province 
to  perform.  The  young  were  thus  converted  into  dangerous 
citizens;  the  women  thus  became  bad  mothers  and  bad  wives; 
and  children,  crippled  by  hard  premature  labour,  grew  up,  if 
they  lived,  to  marry  other  cripples,  and  imprint  on  posterity 
the  marks  of  their  own  wrongs.  The  only  know-  xh.  igno- 
ledge  which  these  wretched  people  possessed  was  ^""^^i 
an  acquaintance  with  immorality  and  crime.  They  das-es. 
were  ignorant  of  the  commonest  facts  about  their  own  country. 
Many  of  them  had  never  heard  of  London,  had  never  heard 
of  Ireland,  had  never  heard  of  Scotland,  had  never  heard  of 
America.  Many  of  them  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ 
The  horrible  creed  of  Tummas  in  "  Sybil,"  which  reads  like  a 
profane  jest,  is  taken  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Children's 
Employment  Commission,  Many  colliers  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  God  except  in  an  oath.     Its  use  in  this  way  was  as 
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meaningless  as  the  use  of  the  unhappily  common  "bloody" 

is  now  to  the  gutter  child'  The  most  elementary  knowledge 
was  denied  to  these  unfortunate  people.  Not  one  boy  in  ten, 
not  one  grown  person  in  fifty,  could  read.  In  the  populous 
districts,  indeed,  there  was  no  provision  for  teaching  a  boy 
who  desired  to  learn.  In  the  district  round  Oldham,  where 
there  was  a  population  of  105,000  people,  90,000  of  whom 
were  dependent  on  wages,  there  was  not  a  single  public 
day-school.*  It  was  calculated  that  in  England  and  Wales 
3,iSo,ooo  children  required  education;  that  2,120,000  of  them 
required  education  at  the  public  expense ;  and  that  there  were 
not  845,000  of  these  children  receiving  any  sort  of  instruction.' 
The  vast  proportion  of  the  population  was  growing  up  to  man- 
hood or  womanhood  without  even  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
the  commonest  elementary  knowledge.  Poverty  was  so  general, 
ignorance  was  so  great,  that  many  persons  were  inclined  to 
fold  their  hands  and  regard  the  evils  with  which  the  country 
was  afBicted  as  irremediable.  They  were  tempted  to  imitate 
the  cry  of  despair  which  had  been  raised  2000  years  before, 
and  to  say  with  the  preacher,  "That  which  is  crooked  cannot 
be  made  straiglit." 

All  men,  however,  were  not  content  to  fold  their  hands  and 
let  misery  run  its  course.  A  crowd  of  counsellors,  some  wise 
and  some  unwise,  had  innumerable  remedies  for  the  diseases 
of  society,     Disraeli  employed  his  powers  of  satire  in  ridiculing 

'  The  facts  about  the  employment  of  children  are  from  the  First  RBport  of 
the  Children's  Employmenl  Commisiionets,  Pari.  Paptn,  1843,  voL  i«. :  see 
especially  pp.  9.  13,  04,  78,  79,  81.  83,  83,  84,  94,  106,  131,  13a,  053.  The 
Report  'v>  illustrated  with  drawings  of  women  and  children  harnessed  and  al 
work ;  and  llie  drawings  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  people.  Tlie 
fads  about  the  educational  deficiencies  are  from  the  Second  Report  of  the 
tame  Commission,  Pari.  Paptrs,  1843,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  15s,  156,  Tummas  s 
creed,  "he  believes  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Pontius  Pilale,  .  .  .  and  iu 
Moaes,  Goliath,  and  the  rest  of  [he  Apostles,"  is  evidently  founded  on  Sub- 
commissioner  Homes  report  [hat  he  found  children  who  believed  thiit  Pontius 
Pilale  aod  Goliath  were  Apostles.  Cf.  Syhil,  bk.  iii.  ch.  iv. ;  and  Pari.  Papers. 
1843,  vol.  IV.  p.  57a.  "Bloody"  is  a  corruption,  of  course,  of  the  old  Popish 
oath  "By  our  Lady  I" 

'  "  And  not  a  single  medical  charily."   Hansard,  vol.  btvii.  p.  84. 

*  Lord  Ashley,  in  ibid.,  p.  49. 
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some  of  the  favourite  specifics  of  the  quack  doctors.  In 
"Sybil,"  Lady  Deloraine  proposes  to  ask  the  Radi- 
cals  to  dinner ;  Sir  Vavasour  Firebrace  to  reorganise  die^  pro- 
his  own  order;  Lord  Marney  relies  on  emigration  ; 
Nixon  on  the  abolition  of  truck  ;  Morley  on  aisociation  ;  and 
Devil's  Dust  on  a  good  strike.  In  "  Mary  Barton,"  a  nameless 
character  wislies  every  member  of  Parliament  to  wear  shirts  of 
calico,  and  a  poor  widow  even  desires  the  repeal  of  the  law 
which  keeps  "  childer  frae  factory  work."  These  suggestions,  ■ 
taken  at  random  from  works  of  fiction,  were  not  much  more 
foolish  than  the  contradictory  proposals  which  were  seriously 
niade  by  responsible  people.  The  repeal  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
their  arbitrary  enforcement,  increased  protection,  free  trade, 
wars  having  extended  commerce  as  their  object,  treaties  of  reci- 
procity, the  prohibition  of  child  labour,  the  allowing  children 
to  work,  gold  as  a  standard  of  value,  silver  as  a  standard  of 
value,  paper  as  a  standard  of  value — these  were  some  of  the 
suggestions  which  were  made  by  responsible  legislators  for 
alleviating  a  vast  Load  of  misery. 

While,  however,  quacks  were  suggesting  their  little  nostrums, 
one  man,  who  was  not  a  quack,  was  undertaking  a  great  ex- 
periment. The  character  of  Robert  Owen,  the  Koben 
father  of  Socialism,  is  imperfectly  understood  by  0"="- 
most  persons.  The  strange  opinions  which  he  adopted  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  life,  and  which  a  careful  reader  of  his 
works  will  probably  ascribe  to  a  deranged  intellect,  made  his 
name  a  reproach  and  a  byword  to  peers  anil  prelates  who 
might  have  been  happy  if  they  had  accomplished  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  good  which  Owen  had  eifected.  The 
errors  which  could  be  discovered  in  his  later  opinions  thus 
obliterated  tlie  truths  which  he  disseminated  in  his  earlier 
career.  Owen's  life  naturally  divides  hself  into  three  portions. 
The  first  comprises  the  story  of  his  personal  success  from  his 
birih — a  saddler's  son  in  Mortgomeryshire^to  his  becoming 
joint-proprietor  of  the  New  Lanark  Mills.  The  second,  which 
commenced  in  1797  and  terminated  soon  after  Waterloo, 
embraces  his  career  at  New  Lanark.     The  third  began  with 
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his  publication  in  1817  of  a  proposal  for  regenerating  the 

The  rise  of  Owen,  from  the  hour  when,  a  boy  of  ten,  he 
vas  apprenticed  to  a  Stamford  linendraper,  to  the  period 
when,  a  man  of  twenty-six,  he  proceeded  to  New  Lanark, 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  personal  success 
to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  If  Owen  had  only 
advanced  Christianity  with  the  vigour  with  which  lie  advocated 
Socialism,  and  had  defended  property  with  the  courage  with 
which  he  assailed  it,  his  story  would  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  every  British  boy,  and  would  have  been  as  familiar  as  the 
legendary  tale  of  Whiltington,  or  the  earlier  struggles  of  Mr, 
Smiles's  heroes.  But  it  is  with  the  experiment  at  New 
Lanark,  and  not  with  the  early  career  of  a  successful  trades- 
man, that  this  history  is  concerned.  When  Owen  commenced 
his  Scotch  work  in  1797,  he  found  in  New  Lanark  a  popula- 
tion which  did  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  other  manu- 
facturing towns.  Some  r3oo  grown  persons,  and  some  400 
or  500  pauper  children,  were  collected  round  the  factory, 
passing  their  dull  hours  of  work  within  its  walls,  and  occupying 
their  leisure  with  the  vicious  amusements  which  were  the  only 
relaxations  of  the  uneducated  poor  eighty  years  ago.  A 
population  of  this  character  was  usually  regarded  as  a  mob, 
to  be  kept  in  order  by  terror.  The  strap  was  in  constant 
readiness  to  descend  on  the  shoulders  of  the  child;  the 
gallows  were  ever  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  the  man. 
Owen,  as  wise  as  he  was  humane,  saw  that  his  unfortunate 
workpeople  were  the  victims  of  the  vicious  circumstances 
which  surrounded  them,  and  that  Society  was  alone  respon- 
sible for  their  vicious  natures.  "Instead  of  tormenting  the 
individuals  —  imprisoning  and  transporting  some,  hanging 
others,  and  keeping  the  population  in  a  state  of  constant 
irrational  excitement,"  he  resolved  "to  change  these  evil  con- 
ditions for  good  ones ;  and  thus,  in  the  due  order  of  nature, 
according  to  its  unchanging  laws,  to  supersede  the  inferior 
and  bad  characters,  created  by  inferior  and  bad  conditions, 
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by  superior  and  good  characteTS  to  be  created  by  superior 
and  good  conditions."  ^ 

The  superior  and  good  conditions  which  Owen  hoped  would 
lead  to  the  formation  of  superior  and  good  characters  were 
eminently  practical.  He  established  an  infant  school.  From 
the  earliest  ages  the  children  were  to  be  surrounded  by  pleasing 
associations ;  and  dancing  and  singing  were  to  be  two  of  tlie 
accomplishments  in  which  every  child  was  to  be  regularly 
trained.  Education  was  thus  to  be  the  root  and  foundation 
of  his  whole  system.  But  he  did  not  rely  on  education  alone. 
He  established  a  public  register  of  the  conduct  of  every  one 
of  his  workpeople.  He  founded  what  would  now  be  called 
co-operative  stores  for  the  sale  of  the  best  commodities  at  cost 
price ;  and,  pushing  the  principle  of  co-operation  still  fuither, 
he  instituted  in  1819  a  public  kitchen  available  for  every  one 
connected  with  the  factory.  A  self-denying  liberality  won  the 
confidence  of  his  workpeople.  In  1806,  when  America  tem- 
porarily placed  an  embargo  on  cotton,  he  stopped  his  mills, 
but  continued  the  payment  of  his  workmen's  wages.  Soon 
afierivards  he  reconstituted  the  New  Lanark  Company  on  the 
principle  that  all  the  profits,  at^er  the  payment  of  5  per  cent  on 
the  capital  embarked  in  it,  should  be  freely  expended  on  the 
education  of  the  children  and  improvement  of  the  people.^ 

1  Owen's  own  words,  Aulobiografky,  p.  58.  Il  is  sad  to  reflect  that  Carlyle 
as  late  as  1866  could  write  of  Robert  Owen  in  1817  as  "  Ibe  then  incipienl  arch- 
gometil,  '  model  school,'  and  thought  it  and  him  a  thing  of  wind  not  worth 
considering  farther."  Carlyle's  Stmiahdnca,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  Tliis  statement 
follows  tbe  account  on  p.  130  of  Fulton  and  Bell  launching  "  an  actual  packet 
steamer"  on  \\ie  Hudson.  Surely  his  editor  might  have  suppressed,  or  at 
least  disowned,  such  a  verdict,  and  corrected  such  an  inaccuracy. 

>  Aulabiography,  pp.  63,  64,  80,  64,  97 ;  ct  Booth's  Robert  Oteen,  p.  39. 

infant  schooL  Ovren  was  the  originator  of  infant  schools  in  Great  Britain. 
Ibid.,  p.  50;  and  cf.  Hattsard,  voL  Ixxiviii.  p.  974.  Bulwer  Lytion,  while  an 
undergraduaie  at  Cambridge,  visited  New  Lanark,  and  was  moved  to  tears  at 
the  cleanliness  of  llie  children.  But,  in  the  same  afternoon,  an  old  woman,  a 
true  Scot,  assured  him  that  Owen  Wiis  "a  bad  man,  a  vera  bad  man,  has  done 

taught  Ikis."  and  she  laid  her  locked  har,ds  on  the  Bible.  Lyilon's  Lift, 
vol.  L  p  303.  The  old  Scotchwoman  was  only  anticipating  the  verdict  ot  k 
toeiety  almost  as  intolerant  as  herself. 
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New  Lanark,  managed  on  these  admirable  principles,  was 
a  happy  feature  in  an  unhappy  country.  Peers  and  princes 
condescended  to  visit  the  manager,  and  to  approve  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  Owen  naturally  thought  that  plans  which  had  suc- 
ceeded in  Lanarkshire  must  be  applicable  to  other  places. 
The  country,  emerging  from  war,  was  suffering  from  distress 
such  as  had  never  previously  been  experienced,  and,  amidst 
surrounding  poverty,  New  Lanark  continued  to  flourish.  Was 
it  not  possible,  so  Owen  argued,  to  extend  the  system  which 
he  had  instituted  in  Scotland  to  the  whole  country  ?  Before 
this  time  he  had  attempted  authorship;  he  had  acquired  some 
acquaintance  with  public  business.  As  an  author,  he  had 
published  four  essays  on  the  Formation  of  Character.  As 
a  statesman,  he  had  prompted  the  Factory  Act  for  which  the 
first  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  still  remembered.  More  ambitious, 
or  less  judicious,  he  came  forward  in  1817  with  a  scheme  for 
regenerating  the  world.  The  world's  regeneration  was  to  be 
effected  by  the  construction  of  quadrangular  villages,  whose 
inmates  were  lo  be  employed  and  educated  by  the  public 
"  Committees,"  to  quote  the  epigram  of  a  great  writer,  "  were 
to  be  established,  in  which  everything  was  to  be  common 
except  common  sense."  The  children  of  eacl\  village  were  to 
sleep  in  the  same  dormitory,  to  be  taught  in  the  same  school ; 
tlieir  elders  were  to  hold  their  property  in  common,  to  labour 
for  the  common  good,  and  to  be  supported  out  of  a  common 
purse.  Purses,  however,  were  to  be  unnecessary  appendages 
in  the  new  Utopia.  Association  was  to  supersede  competition; 
labour  was  to  supersede  money.  Association,  Owen  fondly 
hoped,  would  remedy  ail  the  evils  of  mankind.  She  was  the 
enchantress  by  whom  misery  could  be  expelled.' 

The  enterprise  which  Owen  thus  undertook  would  in 
any  circumstances  have  been  surrounded  with  impediments. 
But  Owen,  at  the  outset,  voluntarily  increased  his  difliculties 
tenfold  by  an  unnecessary  and  irrelevant  declaration  He 
came  to  London  to  Spread  the  new  evangel  of  association  ; 
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and,  at  the  second  meeting  which  he  attended,  he  deliberately 
denounced  the  gross  errors  of  all  existing  religions.'  Society 
had  looked  askance  at  the  new  doctrine  of  Socialism  ;  it  found 
an  excuse  for  condemning  it  when  its  author  attacked  Chris- 
tianity. Owen,  separated  in  this  way  from  the  upper  classes 
who  might  possibly  Jiave  moderated  his  opinions,  and  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  deranged  in  his  mind,  was  carried 
forward  by  tlie  force  of  the  flood  which  he  had  himself  set  in 
motion,  till  he  almost  forgot  his  quadrangular  villages,  labour 
certificates,  and  communistic  principles,  in  the  zeal  of  his 
attack  on  religion,  property,  and  marriage.^ 

With  the  masses  of  the  people,  however,  Owen's  principles 
did  not  suffer  because  he  adopted  the  views  of  Godwin  and 
Tom  Paine.  In  the  great  centres  of  population  many  of 
the  more  intelligent  working-men  openly  adopted  Socialistic 
principles.  Socialistic  newspapers  obtained  a  ready  and  in- 
creasing sale;  Socialistic  lecturers  found  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences;  and  Owen,  undeterred  by  reverses,  unconscious 
of  the  decay  of  his  own  mind,  continued  to  believe  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  Association,  indeed,  was  capable 
of  mighty  efforts.  Associations  were  combining  for  common 
objects  the  great  masses  of  the  British  people.  The  working 
classes  had,  at  last,  discovered  that  there  was  strength  in 
union,  weakness  in  isolation  ;  and  were  accordingly  combining. 
These  combinations — Trades  Unions,  as  they  were  called — 
primarily  formed  to  influence  the  wage-iate,  were  soon  applied 
to  other  objects ;  and  one  great  association  accordingly  propa- 
gated Socialistic  doctrines  :  another  great  association  strove  to 
obtain  for  the  people  the  People's  Charier. 

Socialism  and  Chartism  flourished,  in  1840,  side  by  side 
Both  were  due  to  the  same  great  cause — the  misery    ti,, 
of  the  people.     Both  of  them  aimed  at  the  same    cha"''^ 
high  object — the  amelioration  of  the  people's  lot.    Whatever 

1  Aulobiagrafhf.  p.  161. 

»  See  Tlii  New  Moral  World;  and  cf.  Ihe  debates  on  Owen  in  Hansard, 
vol.  li.  pp.  510,  1176.  It  was  said  of  Owen,  with  some  humour,  llial  though 
he  builds  in  parallelograms  be  argues  in  circles.  Moore's  Mamin,  voL  vi 
p.  142. 
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excesses  may  have  been  committed  under  the  two  banners,  • 
whatever  follies  or  crimes  may  have  been  perpetrated  under 
their  sanction,  the  cause  of  a  suffering  and  prostrate  people 
was — it  should  ever  be  recollected — the  origin  of  both  move- 
ments. Yet  the  two  associations  had  widely  different  objects. 
The  Socialist  desired  to  improve  the  people's  temporal  lot. 
The  Chartist  thought  that  the  first  step  towards  the  working- 
man's  improvement  was  the  working-man's  enfranchisement 
In  1833  the  Legislature  had  enfranchised  the  middle  classes. 
Since  then  legislation  had  undoubtedly  been  directed  to  the 
removal  of  many  grievances  of  which  the  middle  classes  had 
complained.  But  the  reformed  Parliament  had  done  nothing 
for  the  working-men.  Nay,  the  reformed  Parliament  had 
deprived  the  working-men  of  the  pension — called  outdoor 
relief — which  an  unreformed  Parliament  had  conferred  upon 
them.  The  working-men,  associated  in  their  millions,  were 
gradually  learning  that  they  were  not  a  class,  but  a  nation. 
They  naturally  concluded  that  if  they  were  adequately  re- 
presented in  Parliament  ihey  would  make  the  nation's  laws. 
Poor,  ignorant,  uninstructed  men,  they  had  little  or  no  idea 
01  what  laws  were  wanted.  They  saw  that  the  ruling  classes 
were  prosperous,  and  that  they  were  degraded ;  and  they  con- 
jectured that  they  were  degraded  because  they  were  ruled ; 
that  their  betters  prospered  because  they  ruled  them.  Poor, 
ignorant,  uninstructed  men,  after  all  they  only  shared  the 
opinions  of  Herr  Teufelsdtockh  ;  "  Man  is  a  tool-using  animal," 
"  He  digs  up  certain  black  stones  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  says  to  them,  '  Transport  me  and  this  luggage  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour,'  and  they  do  it ;  he  collects,  apparently 
by  lot,  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miscellaneous  individuals, 
and  says  to  them,  '  Make  this  nation  toil  for  us,  bleed  for  us, 
hunger  and  sorrow  and  sin  for  us,  and  they  do  it.' "  • 

Charlism,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  used,  had 
Thehiiiorr  '^  origin  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eigliteenth 
otChanisB.  century.  Tom  Paine  and  Home  Tooke  were  its 
apostles,  the  corresponding  society  was  its  central  organisation, 

1  Sartor  Rcsartui,  p.  41^ 
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and  Grey  was  its  ablest  padiamentaiy  exponent  But  the 
movement  languished  amidst  the  reaction  which  resulted  from 
revolutionary  excesses  in  France ;  and  it  was  not  till  1817 
that  it  regained  its  vigour.  Regenerated  amidst  the  terrible 
distress  which  afflicted  the  poor,  the  working  classes  then 
assembled  in  Hampden  and  Spencean  Clubs,  Hunt  was  their 
orator  out  of  doors,  Burdett  their  spokesman  in  Parliament. 
Manhood  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  the 
abohtion  of  the  property  qualilication  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  paid  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  the  iive  objects  at  which  they  aimed.^  The  movement, 
which  thus  commenced,  continued  till  after  1832.  It  prospered 
when  times  were  bad ;  it  languished  when  brisk  trade  made 
the  labourer  contenled.  But  it  was  temporarily  destroyed 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  the  Whig  Government.  None  of  the 
five  points  indeed  had  been  conceded  by  the  Legislature, 
But  the  measure  which  had  been  passed  was  so  unexpectedly 
broad  that  it  satisfied  the  appetite  of  keen  reformers.  Burdett 
became  a  Tory  county  member ;  Bamford,  who  had  been  a 
martyr  in  1817,  published  an  autobiography  with  a  Conservative 
epilogue;  Cobbett  and  Hunt  passed  away;  and  the  people, 
seeing  wide  reforms  attempted,  and  professing  unbounded 
faith  in  the  new  Legislature,  awaited,  with  patience,  the  con- 
summation of  their  expectations. 

Things  remained  in  this  condition  till  after  1837.  The 
period  of  distress  which  commenced  in  that  year  resuscitated 
an  almost  extinct  agitation.  In  the  intervening  period  a  few 
men  had  clung  to  some  at  any  rate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Hampden  clubs,  Grote,  in  particular,  had  constantly  brought 
forward  motions  for  the  ballot.^  But  though  the  ballot  ob- 
tained a  competent  advocate,  though  motions  for  its  adoption 
were  in   many  cases  supported  by  considerable   minorities, 

1  See  o«c*,  voL  i.  p.  35* 

*  Ttie  motion  was  defeated  ia  1833  by  an  voles  to  106  {Hansard,  voL  xviL 
p.  667}.  Inia3Sby3i7votesloi44(ibid.,vfji.  xxviiL  p.  471).  111183611x139 
votes  10  88  (ibid.,  vol.  «xiv.  p.  837).  Id  1B37  by  365  votes  to  153  (ibid.,  vol. 
mnYii.  p.  67).  Id  1838  by  315  votes  10  198  (iliid.,  voL  x1.  p,  laai) ;  tud  in  1839 
by  333  voles  to  ai6  (ibid..  voL  ilviiu  p.  504)- 
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every  one  knew  that  no  practical  results  would  ensue  from 
these  discussions.  A  motion  made  in  1833  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments  met  wiih  a  similar  fate.'  The 
Conservatives  under  Peel  were  arrayed  in  defence  of  law  and 
order ;  the  Whigs  under  Russell  were  at  rest  and  were  thankful; 
and  the  Radicals  saw  that  the  political  changes  which  it  was 
their  first  object  to  secure  were  becoming  more  and  more  difG- 
cult  of  attainment.  The  working  classes  again  met  togetl^er 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  concert  some  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  their  prospects.  Political  reforms 
were  again  suggested  as  a  possible  remedy  for  social  disorders. 
The  old  programme  of  1817  was  embodied  in  a  document 
which  became  famous  as  the  People's  Charter,  and  the  people 
thus  became  possessed  both  of  a  creed  and  a  name.  Their  creed 
was  contained  in  five  articles  of  faith,  their  name  was  derived 
from  the  Charter  in  which  the  five  articles  were  comprised,'' 

Throughout  tlie  whole  of  1838  the  Chartists  were  gradually 
acquiring  cohesion  and  power.  Every  addition  to  the  price 
of  com,  every  reduction  in  the  wage-rate,  every  new  name 
luprogreu  added  to  the  roll  of  paupers,  increased  tne  autho- 
■fterigaB.  jjiy  anj  influence  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 
Towards  the  close  of  1838  some  of  the  more  earnest  among 
them  busied  themselves  in  assembling  monster  meelings  to 
promote  the  success  of  their  cause.  The  Tories,  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  a  new  agitation,  desired  the  ministry  to  sup- 
press these  assemblies.  Russell,  instead  of  doing  so,  publicly 
declared  at  Liverpool  in  October  that  the  people  had  a  right 
to  meet,  had  a  right  to  free  discussion.^      It  is  not  always 

'  Ii  was  rajecled  by  813  voles  10  164,     Hansard,  vol.  lix.  p.  1150. 

'  The  Charier  \vas  agreed  lo  at  Ihe  British  CoHue-house.  Ibid.,  vol.  H. 
p.  1233.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Charter 
given  by  Mr.  Molesworth,  voL  iL  p.  309,  which  has  been  accupled  as  aulheniic 
by  so  usually  a  trustworthy  authority  as  the  Encyclofadia  Brilannica.  That 
account  is  founded  on  a  debate  in  the  Konse  of  Ccmmons  supposed  to  havi^ 
lakeo  place  in  the  spring  of  183B.  But  the  debate,  which  Mr.  Moleswotlh 
inaccurately  reports  as  occuirine  in  1838,  only  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
i.t.,  after  and  not  he/ore  the  adoption  of  the  Charter. 

»  The  speech  was  made  on  the  3rd  of  October.  It  was  quoted  by  Pee)  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address  in  1839.  Hamard,  vol.  xlv.  p.  108;  Ann.  Reg., 
1B39,  Hisl.,  p.  30;  and  cf.  Life  of  Riusell,  voL  i.  p.  341. 
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wise  in  respbndble  ministers  to  utter  undoubted  truisms  of  this 
character.  Russell's  declaration  in  October  was  followed  by  a 
great  demonstration  in  November,  at  which  200,000  persons 
were  supposed  to  be  present  The  gathering  took  place  on 
a  large  open  tract  of  country  known  as  Kersal  Moor ;  Fielden, 
the  member  for  Oldham,  presided  over  the  meeting ;  Stephens, 
a  man  who  had  begun  hfe  as  a  Dissenting  minister,  was  the 
chief  spokesman ;  and  resolutions  were  passed  authorising 
Fielden  as  chairman  to  prepare  petitions  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  the  success  of  the  Charter.  These  petitbns 
were  ultimately  presented  by  Fielden  in  the  Commons  and  by 
Stanhope  in  the  Lords.  Such  names  ought  to  have  convinced 
most  people  of  the  nature  of  the  movement  which  was  assum- 
ing such  vast  proportions.  Fielden,  the  colleague  of  Cobbett, 
and  Stanhope,  a  Tory  peer,  had  few  things  in  common.  The 
link  which  bound  them  one  to  the  other  was  their  common 
hatred  of  the  new  Poor  Law.* 

The  meeting  acquired  notoriety  from  the  language  which 
was  used  by  its  chief  spokesman.  Stephens  began  prudently 
enough  by  declaring  that  the  question  of  universal  suffrage 
was  a  knife^od-fork  question.  The  principle  of  the  People's 
Charter  was  the  right  of  "  every  free  man  that  breathed  God's 
free  air  or  trod  God's  free  earth  "  to  have  a  happy  home.  To 
enforce  this  principle  was  the  object  of  the  monster  gathering. 
They  had  come  unarmed ;  but  three  out  of  every  four  would 
have  come  armed  if  the  constables  and  boroughmen  of  Man- 
chester had  not  declared  that  they  had  placed  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  peaceable  and  loyal  character  of  the  demon- 
stration. "If  they  had  not  made  that  declaration,"  said 
Stephens,  "I  should  have  brought  10,000  armed  men  with 
me.  I  should  have  exhorted  every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  to  flock  to  this  standard,  and  under  it  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Constitution."  *  The  free  discussion,  to  which  Russell, 
the  month  before,  had  declared  that  the  people  had  a  right, 

1  For  Ihe  pteseniation  of  Stanhope's  pelilion,  Hansard,  vol.  »lviii.  p.  799, 
Slcphens,  lilie  StHnfaope,  il  may  tie  oddol,  was  more  than  half  a  Tocy,  See 
lia\yaa3ie'i  Life  a/ Slifhtas  :  and  cf,  Frcst't  StaiUtetiiuti.  p.  114. 

'  Ann.  Reg.,  1838,  Hisl.,  p.  311, 
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was  obviously  capable  of  an  inconvenient  construction.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Stephens  used  stiU  more  inflammatory 
language  at  a  torchlight  meeting  at  Leigh  in  Cheshire.  He 
advised  the  people  to  arm  themselves,  and  to  have  pikes  and 
guns  over  their  chimney-pieces.  They  should  approach  any 
factories  which  were  the  object  of  their  attack  with  a  dagger 
in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  Government  to  tolerate  incendiary 
language  of  this  description.  Stephens  was  arrested  on  the 
27th  of  December,  and  committed  for  trial  j^  but  his  actual 
trial  did  not  take  place  till  the  following  August,  and  the 
sentence  of  eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  which  was  then 
inflicted  on  him,*  was  not  in  time  to  warn  other  Chartists  at 
the  consequences  of  their  proceedings.  When  Parliament 
met  in  February  1839,  the  Chartists  were  displaying  increased 
activity.  Delegates  from  the  large  manuCacturing  towns  were 
summoned  to  a  National  Convention  in  London ;  and  the 
assembly  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  thus  accompanied 
with  tlie  assembly  of  what  was  called  a  People's  Parliament 
Chartist  newspapers  were  set  on  foot  in  many  large  towns  to 
explain  the  principle  of  the  movement;  and  the  chief  of  them, 
the  I^orthem  Star,  obtained  a  circulation  of  50,000  copies. 
The  Northern  Star  was  the  property  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  an 
Irishman,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and 
who  was  nephew  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  a  leader  of  the  United 
Irishmen  at  the  close  of  the  previous  century.*  O'Connor 
ThtChiriUt  himself  was  gradually  becoming  the  leader  of  the 
'"''"'■  new  movement;  but  Lovett,  an  intelligent  artisan, 
tiic  secretary  to  the  Working  Men's  Association  ;  Vincent, 
a  compositor,  who  displayed  a  good  deal  of  oratorical  power; 
and  Ernest  Jones,  a  republican  barrister,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Northern  Star,  supplied  it  with  brains. 

The  upper  classes  were  seriously  alarmed  at  the  strength  of 
the  organisation  with  which  they  were  thus  confronted.     Hot 
'  Ann.  Reg..  1838,  Chion.,  p.  168, 

>  Ibid,,  1B39,  Chron.,  p,  147;  and  ct  Holyoake'*  Zijft  1^ Sbfient,  p.  141 
tiseg, 

>  There  is  a  good  noljce  of  O'Connor  in  Frost's  RtcalUctiotis,  p.  l6g  c/  seq. 
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Tories,  sighing  for  one  hour  of  Sidmoutli  and  Casilereagh, 
attributed  the  growth  of  the  movement  to  the  encouragement 
which  Russell  had  given  to  monster  meetings.^  The  ministry, 
however,  declined  to  resort  to  repressive  legislation  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  had  the  courage  to  rely  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  law  and  on  the  good  sense  and  right  disposition 
of  the  people.^  For  the  first  few  months  of  1839  their  confi- 
dence seemed  justified.  The  National  Convention  was  busily 
preparing  a  monster  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  working  classes,  starving  in  their  miserable  cellars,  were 
expecting  immense  results  from  this  petition.  It  was  pre- 
sented. Instead  of  the  respectful  consideration  which  its 
promoters  anticipated  for  it,  the  House  regarded  it  j.],^  p,ii,i„„ 
with  mere  dislike.  One  member  had  the  audacity  "J"'"!. 
to  call  it  a  "ridiculous  piece  of  machinery."  Even  Disraeli, 
though  he  spoke  in  the  debate,  abstained  from  expressing  the 
"immortal  truths  "  which,  attributed  by  him  on  the  occasion 
to  an  Egremont,  drew  tears  from  a  Sybil;*  and  the  House 
refused  by  a  large  majority  to  take  the  petition  into  con- 
sideration. 

Such  disappointment  as  the  working-men  then  experienced 
had,  perhaps,  never  before  been  felt  by  any  people.  "  It's  not 
to  be  forgotten,  or  forgiven  either,  by  me  or  many  another," 
SO  Mrs.  Gaskeil  made  John  Barton  speak  of  it.  "  As  long  as 
I  live,  I  shall  curse  them  as  so  cruelly  refused  to  hear  us ;  but 
I'll  not  speak  of  it  no  more."*  Many  working-men  sunk  into 
a  condition  of  sullen  despair.  Other  Chartists,  seeing  that 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  peaceful  agitation,  openly 
desired  to  resort  to  force;  and  riots,  attended  with  more  or  less 
disorder,  occurred  at  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Bolton,  Llanidloes, 
Devizes,  and  other  places.  Local  disorders,  however,  of  this 
kind  were  soon  suppressed ;  and  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  concentrated  on  the  ominous  assemblies  of  working-men 

1  See,  for  instance.  Lyndhursi's  speech  in  Hansard,  vol.  xllx.  p.  455. 

*  See  the  Queen's  Speech  in  1839.     Ibid.,  toI.  xlv.  pp.  5,  6. 

*  Cf.  ibid.,  vol.  ilix.  p.  346:  and  SjiHI,  bh.  v.  ch.  i.  For  ihe  "ridicaloui 
piece  of  machinery"  see  Hansard,  vol.  xlviil.  p.  336. 

*  Mary  Barton,  ch.  ix. 
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which  were  taking  place  night  after  night  in  the  Bull  King  at 
Theritxia  Birmingham.  On  the  advice  of  Attwood,  who  had 
R[n(u  taken  charge  of  the  Great  Petition,  the  National 
Binn.ngiain.  Convention  had  removed  its  sittings  to  that  town. 
The  Chartists  naturally  Tallied  round  their  delegates  ;  and  the 
borough  magistrates,  who  had  just  entered  on  their  duties,* 
were  seriously  alarmed  at  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  mayor  applied  for  help  to  Russell ;  and  Russell  sent 
one  hundred  members  of  the  London  police  to  Birmingham.^ 
I'he  mayor,  reinforced  by  these  steady  men,  called  upon  the 
populace  to  disperse ;  and,  on  their  refusing  to  do  so,  charged 
the  monument,  in  the  centre  of  the  Bull  Ring,  which  fonned 
the  platfonn  of  the  meeting,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  it 
The  people,  though  temporarily  shrinking  before  the  attack 
of  an  organised  body,  recovered  their  courage  when  they 
counted  the  number  of  their  opponents.  The  police  were 
in  their  turn  assailed,  and  severely  handled.  Fortunately  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  held  in  readiness  for  the  occasion, 
advanced  in  time  to  render  the  constabulary  effective  support. 
The  people  scattered  before  the  approach  of  tlie  military. 
Some  of  the  leading  delegates,  Lovett  among  the  number,  were 
immediately  afterwards  arrested,  and  order  was  restored,* 

Awed  by  the  presence  of  troops  and  police,  the  people  were 
quieL  But  the  order  which  is  maintained  by  force  is  like  the 
caUn  which  precedes  the  storm.  For  nine  days  the  political 
atmosphere  was  lowering  but  still.  On  the  tenth  day,  the 
people  flocked  10  an  open  space  in  Birmingham  to  listen  to 
a  speech  that  it  was  expected  that  Attwood  would  make  to 
them,  Attwood  never  came,  and  the  people  resolved  on 
parading  the  town.  Arrived  before  the  police  oflSce  they  broke 
the  windows.  A  detachment  of  police  inside  the  building  had 
been  forbidden  to  act  without  orders.  By  some  extraordinary 
oversight  no  competent  person  was  present  to  give  them  in- 
struction!'.   -The  populace,  imagining  that  the  passive  attitude 

.    I  Tbe  unfoitDnatG  inagistrates  seem  only  to  have  recrived  tbeir  coniiDisdoD 
io  Ihe  preceding  Juaaar/,     Hansard.  roL  xliz.  p.  589, 
*  ibid.,  p.  84  •  Ann.  Reg..  1839,. HiM.,  p.  305. 
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of  the  police  was  due  to  fear,  renewed  the  attack.  House 
after  house,  shop  after  shop,  was  sacked,  and  Birmingham  bore 
the  aspect  of  a  town  taken  by  stomi.^ 

The  riot  was  ultimately  quelled  by  the  approach  of  the 
military.  But  the  fears  which  the  riot  had  naturally  caused 
coutd  not  be  allayed  with  equal  ease.  Even  at  the  end  of 
July  ihe  ministry  felt  that  Parliament  could  not  separate 
without  devising  some  means  for  preveniing  fresh  outrages. 
London  police,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  London  rate- 
payers, could  not  be  permanently  spared  from  London  for  the 
centres  of  disaffection;  and  there  was  nodistrictin  which  it  was 
not  possible  that  disturbances  might  arise.  "  If  they  looked 
to  the  towns,"  said  Aitwood,  "nine  out  of  every  ten  men  were 
Chartists  1  If  they  looked  to  the  country,  nine  out  of  every 
ten  men  were  rick-burners  I"*  In  the  presence  of  an  over- 
whelming force  of  C'nartists  and  rick-burners,  the  ministry  con- 
cluded that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  both  constabulary  and 
troops.  Seven  thousand  men  were  added  to  the  army.  Bills 
were  introduced  and  hurried  through  Parliament  authorising 
the  constitution  of  constabulary  forces  in  Manchester  and 
Birmingham ;  and  finally  a  measure  was  adopted  empowering 
the  m^istrates  in  any  county  to  establish  a  local  police.  The 
measures  which  were  thus  introduced  were  not  passed  without 
debate.  Attwood  roundly  declared  that  Russell  was  trying  to 
govern  by  force,  and  predicted  his  failure — "  It  was  easy  to 
put  down  a  mob,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  put  down  a  nation ; "  * 
and  Disraeli,  more  zealous  than  even  Attwood,  declared  that 
the  ministry  was  commencing  civil  war.  Panic-stricken  by 
the  riot  in  the  Bull  Ring,  Whigs  and  Tories  supported  Russell 
Only  two  members  accompanied  Disraeli  into  (he  lobby  to 
throw  out  the  Birmingham  Police  Bill ;  and  Fox  Maule,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  told  the 

'  It  was  of  this  riot  that  Wellington  said,  '■  I  have  tieen  in  many  towns  taken 
by  storm,  liut  nevei  bave  such  outrages  occurred  in  them  as  were  committed 
last  night  iti  Birniingham.  Hamard,  vol.  xtix.  p.  374.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  prevailing  panic  that  the  Duke  should  have  given  such  an  opituon 
CD  (he  reports  which  he  had  read  iu  the  newspapers. 

Ibid.  p.  949.  '  Ibid,,  p.  1168, 
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future  leader  of  the  Tory  party  that  by  his  vote  he  had  become 
"the  advocate  of  riot  and  confusion." ' 

Without  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  without  resort- 
ing to  exceptional  legislation,  by  simply  relying  on  the  ordinary 
laws,  and  increasing  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities, 
the  Whig  Government  was  deahng  with  the  most  formidatle 
Chirinm  organisation  of  the  century.  But  its  courage  was 
th«ked.  justified  by  its  success.  In  August,  Vincent  was 
tried  at  Monmouth  for  sedition,  Lovett  at  Warwick  for  issuing 
a  seditious  libel ;  and  Vincent  and  Lovett  weie  both  sentenced 
to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  Many  other  prominent 
Chartists  were  convicted  of  sedition  about  the  same  time.* 
O'Connor  himself  was  arrested  in  Manchester  in  September, 
the  National  Convention  was  dissolved,*  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  Chartists,  discouraged  at  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  and 
unable  to  act  alone,  relapsed  into  the  miserable  condition  of 
torpid  despair,  the  normal  lot  of  English  poor  only  a  little 
more  than  forty  years  ago. 

A  few  Chartists,  however,  still  clung  to  the  ideas  in  which 
the  movement  had  originated,  and  thought  that,  if  the  working 
classes  could  only  be  induced  to  rise,  the  force  of  numbers 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xlii.  pp.  694,734.  In  proposingtheLoca.1  Police  Bill,  Russell, 
accurately  enough,  called  it  a  purely  perniissire  measure.  Disraeli  said  he 
"did  BOi  know  where  Ihe  noble  Lord  got  Ihe  soft  epithet;  it  was  not  Eng- 
lish." Ibid,  »ol.  L  p.  117.  If  he  had  referred  only  to  bis  Jolmson  he  would 
have  found  Ibal  the  word  was  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Bacon.  The  army  wns  increased  by  raising  the  strength  of  each  infantry 
regiment  from  739  10  800  men.  The  scheme  is  explained  in  Hansard,  voL 
xlix.  pp.  639.  114S.  The  coipOTHIion  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  had 
no  power  under  their  charters  to  raise  a  police  rate ;  and  Russell  accordingly 
proposed  to  advance  the  town  of  Birmingliam  ^Jio.ooo  for  Ihe  purpose,  to  be 
repaid  out  of  ihe  rale  which  he  authorised  them  by  a  new  statute  to  raise.  On 
Peei's  advice  the  measure  was  recast,  and  the  new  force,  instead  of  being  placed 
under  Ihe  corporation,  w!\s  placed  under  commissioners.  For  these  debates, 
ibid.,  pp,  698,956.  1193;  vol  L  pp.  140,  149.  154.  Up  to  1839  there  was  no 
local  police  eicept  the  force  which  had  been  established  under  private  Acts. 
The  Act  of  1839  enabled  the  magistrales  of  any  county  to  establish  a  local 
force.  Ibid. ,  vol.  ilii.  p.  737.  The  present  constabulary  forces,  except  those 
in  London,  may  be  said  to  dale  from  Ihe  Chartist  riots  of  1839.  BuIibePolioo 
Act  remained  a  "permissive"  measure  till  1856. 

'  These  trials  will  be  found  in  Ann.  Reg..  1839,  Chron.,  pp.   lafl,  lag. 
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must  ensure  them  a  victory.  A  single  victory  at  any  one 
place  would,  it  was  concluded,  be  rapidly  followed  by  other 
risings  elsewhere  The  town  of  Newport  in  South  Wales  was 
supposed  to  be  favourably  situated  for  such  an  outbreak.  It 
commanded  the  direct  road  from  Wales  to  London;  it  was 
in  easy  communication  whh  a  large  mining  and  manufacturing 
population ;  it  was  held  by  only  a  small  force  of  soldiers ; 
and  it  was  the  usual  residence  of  John  Frost,  a  Chartist 
leader,  who  had  been  made  a  borough  magistrate  under 
the  Corporation  Act  of  1835,  but  who  had  been  removed 
by  Russell  from  the  commission  for  seditious  language  at 
local  meetings.^  Fiost  arranged  with  the  Chartists  of  Ponty- 
pool,  Risca,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  tliat  ihey 
should  assemble  upon  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  November,  march 
upon  Newport,  and  seize  the  town.  The  Chartists 
were  to  be  organised  m  three  divisions.  Frost  upon 
himself  was  to  command  the  first  division ;  Jones,  '">""■ 
3  watchmaker  of  Pontypool,  the  second  division;  Williams, 
a  beershop  keeper  of  Nant-y-glo,  the  third  division;  and  the 
three  divisions  were  to  converge  upon  Newport  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  Monday  morning.  The  night,  however,  proved  stormy. 
The  cold  rain  chilled  the  men's  spirits ;  the  deep  mud  delayed 
their  movements.  The  men  of  Nant-y-g!o  arrived  late ;  the 
men  of  Pontypool  never  arrived  at  alL  The  blow,  which 
was  to  have  been  struck  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  was  in 
this  way  delayed  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  the 
authorities,  instead  of  being  surprised,  were  able  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  Two  roads  are  available  for  any 
person  coming  from  Risca  to  Newport ;  but  both  roads  con- 
verge near  a  building  which  still  stands,  the  Westgate  Hotel,^ 
The  rioters  could  not  avoid  passing  the  building;  and  the 
authorities  accordingly  decided  on  making  it  their  head- 
quarters, Phillips,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  threw  a  small 
force  of  troops  and   special  constables  into  the  hotel     The 

1  The  cortesponJence  lietween  Russell  and  Frost  is  reprinted  in  Ann.  S^., 

" "      '■''■  p.  6S7- 

e  this  passage  was 
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Chartists  formed  up  before  it,  and  commenced  firing  into  the 
windows-  The  mayor,  with  commendable  courage,  read  the 
Riot  Act  while  the  bullets  were  whistling  around  him ;  and 
then,  and  only  then,  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire.  Their 
shots  took  terrible  effect  on  the  dense  mass  of  human  beings 
crowded  before  the  hotel.  Twenty  Chartists  were  shot  dead, 
many  others  were  wounded,  and  the  remainder  were  driven 
back  in  disorder.  Their  retreat  gave  the  little  garrison  of  the 
hotel  leisure  to  examine  their  own  losses;  and  they  then 
discovered  that  the  mayor,  who  had  beliaved  with  such  cool- 
ness and  gallantry,  was  unfortunately  wounded.' 

The  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  Westgate  Hotel  terminated 
the  Chartist  movement  in  1839.  Frost,  tried  under  a  special 
commission  at  Monmouth,  was  found  guilty  of  levying  wai 
against  the  queen.  Williams  and  Jones  were  found  guilty 
of  the  same  offence;  and  on  the  16th  of  January  the  three 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  the  punishment  which  the  law 
sdll  awarded  to  high  treason.  The  sentence  was  memorable 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  no  persons  have  since 
been  convicted  of  high  treason  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  the  brutal  sentence  which  the  judges  were  cotn- 
pelled  to  pronounce  on  the  occasion  of  their  conviction  can, 
happily,  never  again  be  heard  on  British  soil. 

If  the  trial  he  worth  remembrance  from  these  two  circum- 
stances, it  seemed  at  the  time  still  more  noteworthy  from  a 
Theiriri  technical  objection  to  the  proceedings.  The  Act 
ofFtost  Qf  Anne,  which  regulated  trials  for  high  treason, 
directed  that  a  list  of  the  witnesses  and  of  the  jury  should 

I  Ana.  Rig..  1839,  Chton.,  p.  =21 ;  cf.  ibid.,  1840,  Chron.,  p.  aoj,  Phillips's 
wound  vrasDot  serious,  and,  six  jrears  afterwards,  Pariiamen I  seriously  discussed 
whether  he  was  wounded  bjr  ■  shot  in  the  band,  or  aceidenally  cut  by  a  pane 
of  glass.  Hansard,  vol.  Iiixiv,  p.  9111.  He  was  knighted  for  his  conduci, 
and  Is  the  only  mayor  who,  in  modern  times,  has  received  that  distinction  for 
military  seriHees.  On  Greville's  suggestion,  he  was  invited,  on  the  day  of  his 
knighibood.  to  dine  with  the  queen  at  Windsor.  Grtvillt  Mrmairs,  and  pert. 
vol.  i.  p.  349,  where  there  is  a  pleasant  notice  of  bis  behaviour.  One  of  the 
wooden  columns  in  front  of  ttie  Weslgale  Hotel  was  in  iBSi  slill  standing 
pierced  by  a  bullel-hole— the  only  relic  of  Chartism  which  allbat  liioe  remained 
in  England. 
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be  given  to  the  party  indicted,  at  the  same  time  that  the  copy 
of  the  indictment  was  delivered  to  him,  ten  days  before  the 
trial.^  By  a  stupid  blunder,  the  indicttnent  and  the  jury  list 
were  handed  to  the  prisoners  nineteen  days,  and  3  list  of  the 
witnesses  fourleen  days,  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial. 
It  could  not  be  contended,  therefore,  that  the  list  of  witnesses 
was  handed  to  the  prisoners  at  the  same  time  as  the  india- 
ment^  and  it  was,  consequently,  argued  that  none  of  the 
witnesses  named  in  the  list  could  be  examined  at  tiie  trial 
Tindal,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  presided  at 
the  trial,  leant  to  the  view  that  the  objection  was  valid;  but 
his  brother  judges  were  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  reserve  the  question  for  the  opinion  of  all 
the  judges.  The  reference  to  Westminster  Hall,  however, 
only  increased  the  dilemma.  Nine  judges  out  of  fifteen  were 
of  opinion  that  tiie  delivery  of  the  list  of  witnesses  was  not  a 
good  delivery  in  point  of  law ;  but  nine  judges  out  of  fifteen 
were  also  of  opinion  that  the  objection  to  the  delivery  was 
rot  taken  in  due  time.*  The  conviction  was  therefore  good. 
But  the  conviction  was  only  good  because  the  objection  was 
made  a  little  too  late.  The  Government  rightly  concluded 
that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  a  frightful  sentence,  when 
its  validity  depended  on  a  technical  point  on  which  West- 
minster Hall  itself  spoke  with  an  uncertain  utterance,  and 
commuted  the  sentence  for  one  of  transportation  for  life.' 

*  Warren,  reviewing  the  Chief-Justice's  conduct  on  ihia  occasion,  called  it 
"the  very  model  of  judicial  eicellence."  M%scill<mUs.  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  The 
article  ftoni  which  this  extract  is  taheti  gives  an  excellent  account  o[  the  tech- 
nical difficulty  referKd  to  in  the  Icxl.  Campbell,  on  the  contrary,  who  kd  for 
the  Crown,  declared  that  the  Chief-Justice  laboured  for  an  acquittal.  Lift  of 
Catnpiiil,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.  Greville  was  ol  Campbell's  opinion.  Memoirs,  and 
port,  vol.  i.  p.  aj6,  and  a6o,  note.     See  also  Ann.  Rig.,  1840,  Cliron.,  p,  to. 

*  Campbell  lakes  credit  for  baying  "succeeded,  against  the  opinion  of  several 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  having  the  sentence  commuted  to  transportation 
for  life."  Livii  of  Lord  LyndhursI  and  Brougham,  p.  07.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  March  18^0,  Lender  tried  to  obtain  a  (me  pardon  for  Frost  and  his 
associates,  and  was  beaten  by  53  votes  10  5.  The  niinonly  consisted  of  Dis- 
raeli, Dunconibe.  Fklden,  Hector,  and  Wakley.  Uaniard.  vol.  lii.  p.  1140. 
On  the  ajlh  of  Mny  1641,  Duncombe  presented  a  petiiion,  signed  by  1,300,00a 
persons,  praying  for  ilie  liberuion  uf  the  political  pdsoners,  and  for  the  recall 
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For  three  years  after  this  trial,  Socialism  and  Chartism — 
the  two  great  movements  which  had  agitated  the  country — 
gradually  ceased  to  attract  attention.  Dejected  by  the  punish- 
ment of  their  leaders,  and  convinced  of  iheir  own  impotence, 
the  masses  of  the  people  relapsed  into  apathy,  and  the  ruling 
classes  congratulated  themselves  on  the  extinction  of  a  flame 
which  they  had  only  temporarily  smothered.  But,  though 
Chartism  and  Socialism  ceased  to  attract  attention,  another 
association  due  to  the  same  causes  was  gradually  becoming 
a  power  in  the  State.  The  Socialist  desired  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  by  teaching  them  the  value  of  co- 
operatioa  The  Chartist  wished  to  attain  the  same  object  by 
conferring  the  franchise  upon  them.  The  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  proposed  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  giving 
them  cheap  food. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  reflecting  persons  could 
venture  00  defending  the  legislation  which  was  originated  in 
ThtCom  181 5.  The  country  gentlemen,  bent  on  maintaining 
L»»*.  rents  by  sustaining  the  price  of  corn,  had  persuaded 

3  pliant  minister  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  wheat  when 
its  price  was  below  &oi.  a  quarter.  They  considered  that  ^4 
a  quarter  was  a  remunerative  price,  and  they  thought  that  they 
had  secured  this  price  for  ever  by  enacting  this  law.  The 
result  proved  that  they  had  not  secured  it  for  three  years, 
The  Legislature,  by  naming  a  remunerative  price  for  com, 
induced  every  one  to  grow  corn  who  could  afford  to  produce 
it  at  a  profit  at  the  price  at  which  the  Legislature  had  fixed.' 

of  Frost,  Ac,  from  Iransportalion.  The  House  divided  on  the  first  pan  oThis 
motion  lo  give  effect  to  the  prayer,  58  to  5B ;  and  the  Spealier  gave  his  t:asljng 
vole  with  the  noes,  on  the  ground  that  ihe  motion  interfered  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Cnswn.     Hansard,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  764. 

>  It  lasky  perhaps  be  desirable  to  show  how  protection  actually  lowered  the 
price  of  com  and  wheat.  The  consumpilon  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
rose  from  8.580,000  quarters  in  1814,  to  15,000,000  qunners  in  1643,  The 
whole  8,580,000  quatlers  in  the  former,  and  about  13,700,000  quarters  in  the 
later  year,  consisted  of  home-grown  wheat.  According  to  some  elaborate  cal. 
culations  of  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  the  production  of  wheat  per  acre  had  risen 
from  an  average  of  17  busheis  {ai  quarters)  in  i8jr,  to  aS  or  28  bushels  (say  3g 
qu.irters)  in  1843.  Extn  assuming  that  the  land  did  not  increase  in  fertility 
bom  1814  to  iSai,  tome  4,000,000  acres  would  have  been  suChcient  to  produce 
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The  law,  therefore,  wlikh  had  destroyed  the  competition  of 
the  foreigner  led  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  growth  of  corn  at 
home ;  and  the  price  of  wheat,  instead  of  being  maintained 
at  Sos.,  gradually  fell  to  45J.   in    1822,     This  ex- 
perience  ought  to  have  taught  both  country  gentle-     of  is>s 
men  and  I/;gislature  that  the  law  was  based  on  an  ' 

error  in  principle.  Instead  of  doing  so,  it  only  satisfied  them 
that  it  contained  an  error  in  detail.  Forced  to  admit  that 
they  could  not  raise  the  price  of  wheat  to  8oj.,  they  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  endeavour  to  fix  it  at  jos.  It 
was  accordingly  decided  in  1823  that  when  the  price  of  wheat: 
rose  to  this  sum  foreign  corn  should  be  admitted  In  one 
sense  the  law  of  1822  was  an  improvement  on  the  law  of  1815. 
It  diminished  the  bribe  to  the  farmer  by  one-eighth.  But  It 
contained  the  old  defect.  It  unduly  promoted  the  growth  of 
com  at  home,  and  consequently  lowered  the  price ;  and  wheat 
never  rose  while  the  law  continued  in  force  to  the  price  at 
which  the  Legislature  had  endeavoured  to  fix  it  This  circum- 
stance made  it  as  necessary  in  1827  to  alter  the  law  of  1822, 
as  it  had  proved  in  1822  to  alter  the  law  of  1815.  The 
discussion  which  then  ensued,  after  nearly  breaking  up  two 
Cabinets,  resulted  in  the  law  of  1828.  Under  the  Act  of  this 
year  the  duty  on  corn  varied  with  its  price ;  and  the  land- 
owners were  given— as  it  was  thought — adequate  protection 
by  heavy  duties  when  the  price  was  low. 

8,5oa,coo  qUarteta  in  1814;  and  the  same  quaniity  of  land  would  have  pro- 
duced 13.500,00a  qunrlen  in  184a.  Lord  George  Benlinck's  figures  were 
founded  on  cnlculniions  made  b;  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  M'Ciilloch,  and  Mr. 
McGregor.  See  Hansard,  vol.  lixjiiv.  p.  336.  Lord  George  Benlinck's  caloula. 
lions  may  be  confirmed  t>y  comparing  Anliur  Young's  calculalions  made  at 
ihe  close  of  the  eighteenlh  century  with  Sir  J.  Caird's  recent  Inveatigaiions. 
See  Encyclopadia  Brilanniea.  vol.  i.  p.  35B.  It  follows  that  the  land  wbich 
was  required  10  grow  ibe  whole  supply  of  wheal  in  1B18.  was  adequate  to 
furnish  the  whole  home  supply  of  wbeat  in  1843.  But  in  the  interval  some- 
thing like  1,500,000  acres  had  been  enclosed.  Porter's  Progriss  of  Iht  Nation, 
p,  154.  If  only  one-fifih  of  this  land  was  under  wheat,  it  would  have  raised 
the  total  yield  to  upwards  of  15,000,000  quarters— or  to  more  wheat  than  the 
country  required.  In  short,  the  Com  Laws,  bj  proposing  to  maintain  com 
at  a  certain  price,  stimulated  the  enclosure  of  land  and  its  Improved  cultivn. 
lion.  The  supply  of  wheat,  in  consequence,  overlook  the  demand;  and  it* 
price,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fell. 
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The  law  of  1818  was  not  much  more  successful  than  the 
Acts  of  1815  and  1822.  The  areiage  price  of  wheat,  indeed, 
rose  to  j£3,  6s.  31/.  in  1S29;  but  it  gradually  fell  to 
j^r,  191.  4^.  in  1835.  Six  years'  experience  showed 
that  a  sliding  scale  was  incapable  of  steadying  the  price  or 
of  securing  adequate  remuneration  to  the  farmer.  And  the 
agriculturist  found  himself  confronted  with  an  opposition  such 
as  he  had  never  previously  encountered.  In  an  unreformed 
Parliament,  almost  every  member  represented  an  agricultural 
constituency,  or  a  patron  who  was  a  landowner.  In  the 
reformed  Parliament  the  great  towns  who  sent  members  to 
Westminster  for  the  first  time  disliked  the  landed  interest. 
Economists  saw  that  a  fixed  duty  on  corn  would  produce 
more  revenue  than  a  sliding  scal^  and  be  free  from  some 
of  the  objections  of  the  existing  system.  Early  in  1834 
Hume  endeavoured  to  give  expression  to  this  belief.  He 
was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one;  but  the  tone  of 
the  debate  and  the  numbers  at  the  division  proved  that  the 
question  had  entered  on  a  new  phase.  Even  a  reformed 
Parliament  was  unprepared  to  amend  the  Corn  l-.aws;  but 
it  could  not  refuse  to  consider  the  propriety  of  amending 
them.'  For  a  year  or  two  after  Hume's  motion  the  question 
was  not  reopened.  The  Parliament  which  was  elected  at 
the  close  of  1834  under  Feel's  auspices  was  less  inclined 
to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  landowners  than  the  first 
reformed  House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  till  1837  that 
a  motion  was  again  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  agriculturists  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
division.  In  1834  they  had  secured  a  majority  of  two  to 
one;  in  1837  their  majority  increased  to  five  to  two.  The 
true  significance  of  the  motion,  hon'ever,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  seconded  by  Mr,  Villiers,  the  brother  of 
Clarendon,  a  nobleman  about  to  join  the  Whig  Ministry ;  and 
that  three  members  of  the  Government,  Lord  Howick,  Potilett 
Thomson,  and  Morpeth,  voted  in  its  favour.' 

•  Hamard.  vol  nl.  pp.  1197-1363,  and  1366-1345.  Hume  was  beaten  by 
3"  '^M  to  'SS- 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  xiim.  p.  563.    The  division  wai  333  10  89, 
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In  the  folloving  year  Mr,  Villiers  himself  renewed  the  motion 
which  had  been  made  in  1837.  But  the  House  did  not  show 
much  disposition  to  listen  to  him.  It  was  gradually 
becoming  plain  that  Parliament  was  reflecting  the  l^w 
views  of  the  electors,  and  that  the  education  of  the  ^^*"'- 
country  must  consequently  precede  the  conversion  of  the 
Legislatures  In  1836  a  small  association  had  been  formed  in 
London  for  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  183S 
a  similar  association  was  formed  in  Manchester  with  the  same 
object.'  At  one  of  its  earliest  meetings,  the  Manchester  Associa- 
tion was  joined  by  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  Sussex  Richird 
yeoman,  who,  commencing  with  no  advantages,  had  <^^'"- 
become  in  a  few  years  a  successful  tradesman.  Nature  had 
given  him  a  sound  mind,  which  study  had  matured  and  travel 
had  enlarged.  He  had  already  published  two  pamphlets,  in 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  progress  of  prevalent 
ideas.  In  them  he  had  based  the  domestic  policy  of  England 
on  peace  and  retrenchment,  and  he  had  reprobated  the  panic 
fear  of  Russia  which  animated  the  Foreign  Office.  But  he 
was  already  meditating  a  greater  work  than  the  publication 
of  pamphlets  on  Peace  and  Russia.  The  Corn  Laws  were 
the  visible  monument  of  the  political  ascendency  of  the 
landed  classes ;  they  were  interfering  with  the  gro>vth  of 
trade.  Impressed  with  these  views  this  young  man — well 
known  afterwards  as  Richard  Cobden^oined  the  Manchester 
Association.  His  tintiring  energy,  his  clear  brain,  and  his  ready 
tongue  made  him  at  once  iis  commander  and  its  propheL 

Under  Cobden's  guidance  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Association 
became  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.'  At  Cobden's  invitation 
the  League  was  soon  joined  by  another  man,  who  became, 
after  O'Conneli's  death,  the  greatest  declaimer  of 
his  generation,  John  Bright,  who,  like  Cobden,  J"''"  ^'^*'"- 
was  a  manufacturer,  was  five  years  younger  than  his  friend  and 

1  I  have  followed  in  the  ten  the  aeeount  given  by  Mr.  Morley  in  iJ/t  ef 
C(Adtn,  vol.  i.  p.  143  et  seq.  A  slighily  different  account  was  given  by 
Slofford  O'Brien  in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Hansard,  vol,  luxv.  p.  1461. 
And  O'Brien  is  endorsed  by  Ihe  Quarterly  Rn/UiB,  vol  \xia.  p.  347. 

»  Prentice.  Hiilitry  efthi  Cora  Law  Leagui.  voL  1.  p.  115 ;  and  cf.  Worley'i 
Cciiai,  vol,  t.  p.  149. 
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leader.  He  was,  perhaps,  less  able  than  Cobdcn  to  influence 
educated  men ;  but  he  was  much  more  capable  of  moving  an 
ordinary  audience.  Instead  of  reasoning,  he  declaimed ;  and 
declamation  has  more  effect  than  argument  on  the  many. 
Ignorant  of  the  dead  languages,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
repair  his  deficiencies  by  a  careful  study  of  the  great  English 
classics.  This  study  at  once  accounts  for  the  vigour  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  style.  The  orator  who  founds  liis  eloquence 
on  a  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  instinctively  uses  Greek  and 
I^tin  words.  The  orator  versed  in  Elizabethan  and  Crom- 
wellian  writers  prefers  the  old  English  words  which  they  used- 
He  speaks  a  purer  and  a  simpler  English,  and  produces  the 
effect  attaching  to  pure  and  simple  language. 

With  these  two  men  as  its  leaders,  the  League  commenced 
its  great  agitation.  It  undertook  to  convince  the  manufacturer 
that  the  Corn  Laws  were  interfering  with  the  growth  of  trade ; 
to  persuade  the  people  that  they  were  raising  the  price  of 
food;  to  teach  the  agriculturist  that  they  had  not  even  the 
solitary  merit  of  securing  a  fixed  price  for  corn.  These  truths 
were  circulated  by  the  press  and  proclaimed  at  public  meet- 
ings till  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  who  had  hitherto 
believed  in  the  Protectionist's  creed,  became  gradually  con- 
vinced of  its  errors,  and  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  League. 
A  series  of  unfavourable  seasons  which  reduced  the  supply, 
and  raised  the  price,  of  wheat  gave  emphasis  to  its  teachings. 
The  change  which  was  thus  effected  in  opinion  out  of  doors 
produced  an  immediate  impression  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
In  1838  Mr.  Villiers  with  difficulty  secured  the  support  of 
95  members  for  his  motion.     In  r839  he  received 

nie.iia'ry      the  support  of  172  members.^     Encouraged  by  this 

moooQ^  success,  he  renewed  the  attack  by  moving  for  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Act  of  i8z8.  He  was 
beaten  by  342  votes  to  195  ;*  but  the  minority  was  the  largest 
which  he  liad  as  yet  procured ;   and  Russell,  Palmerston, 

^  Haiuari,  vol.  xlr.  pp.  609-691. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  333,  859.  Graham,  in  this  debate,  delivered  (he 
remarkable  opinioa  Ihat  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  this  was  (he  last 
oouatry  wbicb  be  should  wish  to  inhabi(.    Ibid.,  f.  695, 
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Spring  Rice,  Morpeth,  Hobhouse,  Lord  Howick,  Labouchere, 
Baring,  George  Grey,  and  Wood,  ali  voted  Jn  the  minority.^ 

Years  passed  before  tiie  League  obtained  equal  parlia- 
mentary success.  Though  Mr.  Villiers  renewed  his  motion 
in  1840,  he  failed  to  obtain  as.efiectual  support  as  he  had 
received  in  1839;  and  Peel  took  occasion  in  the  debate 
to  declare  liberal  protection  to  domestic  agriculture  in- 
dispensable.^ The  agriculturists  were  elated  at  this  declara- 
tion of  a  statesman  who  seemed  on  the  point  of  securing 
power.  They  were  not  discouraged  by  the  policy  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  following  year.  No  one  gave  the  falling  ministry 
any  credit  for  proposing  a  fixed  duty  on  corn.  Protectionists 
rallied  round  Peel  and  contributed  to  his  success  at  the 
polling-booths.  Even  the  League,  though  it  secured  a  seat 
for  Cobden  at  Stoclcport,  seemed  powerless  against  a  compact 
Conservative  majority. 

There  are  men,  however,  whose  true  worth  is  only  proved 
in  difficulty.  The  defeat  of  the  Whigs  roused  Cobden  to 
fresh  efforts  and  the  league  to  new  exertions.  In  The  extr- 
1838  it  had  pledged  itself  to  secure  free  trade  in  ^^!i' 
corn  by  all  legal  and  constitutional  means.  In  1839  !■«>«'«■ 
it  issued  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Circular;  and  in  1840  it  spent 
iCnoo  in  distributing  160,000  copies  of  the  circular,  150,000 
pamphlets,  and  in  delivering  400  lectures  to  800,000  persons. 
But,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it  adopted  stronger 
measures.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the  middle  classes  it 
decided  on  addressing  the  lower  orders.  The  Anti-Corn  Law 
Circuiar  became  the  anti-bread  tax  circular.  Bakers  were 
persuaded  to  bake  taxed  and  untaxed  shilling  loaves,  and, 
on  the  purchaser  choosing  the  larger  loaf,  to  demand  the 
tax  for  the  landlord.     The  League  had  only  spent  £10,000 

1  While  the  debate  was  going  on,  Melbourne,  speaking  on  a  motion  of 
Filiwilliam's,  declared  before  God  tliat  he  considered  leaving  the  wbole  agri- 
cuUnral  interest  withoul  protection  the  wildest  and  maddest  scheme  Uial  had 
ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man.  Anie.  p.  333.  Hume,  on  seeing 
the  division  list,  said  (hat  Melbourne's  colleagues  were  absolutely  worae  than 
madmen.     Hansard,  vol.  xlvl,  p.  727. 

'  Peel's  declaration  is  in  ibid.,  vol.  11.  p.  lo+a. 
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on  the  agitation  up  to  the  autumn  of  1841 ;  it  had  expended 
;^90,ooo  before  the  autumn  of  1841.'  In  1843  it  collecte<l 
;^50,ooo;  in  1844,  j^ioo.oooj  in  1845,  ;^25o,ooo,  for  the 
■upport  of  the  agitation.' 

Thus  association  was  the  distinguialiing  chaiacteristic  of 
the  closing  years  of  ihe  Whig  Ministry.  The  vorking  classes 
^^.  ,  were  Socialists  and  Chartists;  the  middle  classes 
were  members  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  The 
same  spirit,  it  wilt  be  seen  from  tater  chapters,  animated  other 
sections  of  the  community.  Religious  men  in  England  were 
associating  to  strengthen  the  Church ;  religious  men  in  Scotland 
were  associating  to  free  the  Scotch  Church  from  Slate  trammels. 
In  Ireland,  the  people  were  organised  in  millions  for  the 
cause  of  temperance;  they  were  associating  in  millions  for 
the  sake  of  repeal  These  associations  were  regarded  vfith 
distrust  by  regular  politicians,  who  were,  however,  enrolling 
themselves  in  Conservative  associations  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  political  friends,  and  in  agricultural 
societies  to  resist  alterations  in  the  Corn  Law.^  In  their 
eyes  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  almost 
as  dangerous  as  a  Socialist  or  a  Chartist.  Like  the  Socialist 
and  the  Chartist  he  frequented  meetings  where  "he  was 
addressed  by  demagogues  in  dangerous  and  inflammatory 
language."  Opinions  such  as  these  were  fostered  by  the 
steps  which  were  taken  to  suppress  association  in  Ireland, 
"When  some  kinds  of  associations  are  prohibited  and  others 
allowed,"  wrote  De  Tocqueville,  "it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  former  from  the  latter  beforehand.  In  this  state  of  doubt 
men  abstain  from  them  altogether,  and  a  sort  of  public 
opinion  passes  current  which  tends  to  cause  any  association 
whatsoever  to  be  regarded  as  a  bold  and  almost  illicit  enter- 

1  Quarterfy  Sa/irw.  »ol.  lirii.  pp.  547,  350,  165. 

»  Prentice's  Hislery  ^  tht  Cam  Lira  League,  vol,  ii,  p.  398.  It  ought 
to  be  added  tbal  the  inslilnlion  oT  cheap  postage  focilitated  the  operations 
of  the  League  It  was  thenceforward  able  lo  distribute  its  ch-culari  post  free 
— the  siamp  on  ibe  circular  covering  the  postage.    Ibid. ,  vol.  I.  p.  131. 

•  The  Royal  AgiicuUiiial  Society  was  Cormed  in  1838,  and  lacorporaied  ia 
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prise."  ^  De  Tocqueville's  conctustoti  never  received  a  better 
illustration  than  in  1841.  The  Conservatives  wlio  had 
supported  their  own  leader  in  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association  in  1829,  and  who  had  supported  their  opponents 
in  repressing  the  Chartists  in  1839,  clamoured  in  1842  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  association  was  the  only 
remedy  suggested  for  the  difficulties  of  1842.     The  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  age  were  gradually  concluding  that  only  two 
Eolutiot)s  were  possible.     "Two  things,  great  things,  dwell,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  in  all  thinking  heads  in  Eugland,  and  are 
hovering,  of  late,  even  on  the  tongues  of  not  a  fe^*,"  so  wrote 
Carlyle   in   1839.     "Universal  education  is  the  iirst  great 
thing  we  mean ;  general  emigration  is  the  second."  ^     ^  . 
Yet  the  two  remedies  seemed  impossible  to  states-      ma 
men  and  philanthropisti.     In  each  of  the  five  years 
ending  1840,  less  than  68,000  persons  on  an  average  left  the 
country.^     The  stream  of  emigrants  was  so  small  that  it  made 
little  or  no  impression  on  the  desolating  ocean  of  pauperism 
which  flooded  the  country.     In  the  same  period  the  Govern- 
ment determined  to  apply  the  sum  of  ;^30,ooo  a  year  to  the  ■ 
education  of  the  people.    This  little  dole,  reluctantly  con- 
ceded, proved  powerless  to  overtake  the  growing  demand  for 
schools,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  grew  up  in  ignorance  of 
the  simplest  elementary  knowledge. 

Facilities,  however,  for  emigration  were  being  gradually 
extended.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  this  history  that  a 
steamer  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1819.  Sut  the  adventurous 
vessel  only  used  her  steam  as  auxiliary  to  her  sails,  and  she 
spent  twenty-five  days  on  her  voyage  from  Savannah  to  Liver- 
pool. Her  feat,  therefore,  p-oved  little  or  nothing,  and  twenty 
years  passed  before  the  practicability  of  bridging  the  Atlantic 
with  steam  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated.     Yet  steam  was 

'  DeauKTOfy  in  Atmrica,  voL  iL  p.  107. 

'  Miseiilojieoui  Essays.  voL  v.  p.  410. 

»  Porter's  Progress  of  IMt  Nalimi,  p.  ia6,  139,000  persons  emigrated  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  ten  yean  ending  1830  ;  673,000  persons  in  ibe  lea 
years  ending  1S40. 
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perpetually  winning  fre>h  triumphs.  In  1835,  Hobhouse 
declared  that  the  monsoon  blew  with  such  violence  on  the 
Red  Ss3  that  no  steamer  could  be  built  large  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  face  it.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  same  minister 
acknowledged  that  steam,  on  the  Red  Sea,  had  shortened  the 
joumey  to  Bombay  to  thirty-eight  days,  and  asked  the  House 
of  Commons  for  j^5o,ooo  to  improve  the  communication.' 
In  1837  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners  were  seriously 
debating  the  possibility  of  building  a  steamer  which  could 
cross  the  Atlantic*  "  It  was  proved  by  fluxionaiy  calculus 
that  steamers  could  never  get  across  from  the  farthest  point 
of  Ireland  to  the  nearest  of  Newfoundland ;  Impelling  force, 
resisting  force,  maximum  here,  minimum  there ;  by  law  of 
nature,  and  geometric  demonstration ; — what  could  be  done  ? 
The  Great  Western  could  weigh  anchor  from  Bristol  Port; 
that  could  be  done.  The  Great  Western,  bounding  safe 
through  the  gullets  of  the  Hudson,  threw  her  cable  out  on  the 
capstan  of  New  York,  and  left  our  still  moist  paper  demonstra- 
tion  to  dry  itself  at  leisure."  ■  In  plain  English,  while  com- 
missioners were  specubting,  engineers  were  winning  a  fresh 
victory  over  matter.  In  1838  the  Great  Western  sailed  from 
Bristol  to  New  York;  in  1840,  one  Cunard,  a  name  to  be 
remembered  afterwards,  launched  a  steamer  for  Atlantic 
voyages.  In  1843  the  average  duration  of  an  Atlantic  pas- 
sage had  been  reduced  to  fifteen  days.* 

These  inventions  naturally  increased  the  facilities  for  emi- 
gration. It  was  Stephenson's  boast  that  he  would  make  it 
cheaper  for  a  working-man  to  travel  by  a  railway  than  to  walk. 
The^rEid  I'  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  steam  re- 
irfhuimmH)'.  duced  the  cost  of  an  emigrant's  passage  from  pounds 
to  shillings  ; "  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  mighty  exodus 

I  Hansard,  vol.  XXI.  p.  609 ;  and  vol.  liii.  p.  1331.  Gibbon,  in  his  account 
of  Mecca,  otiserves  that  the  seasonable  arrival  of  her  caravans  relieved  the 
ships  of  India  from  Ihe  tedious  and  iroublesonie  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Cibioit.  vol.  ix.  p.  238.  >  Pari.  Papers.  1837-a,  vol  XIXV.  p.  535. 

'  Catlyle's  Misallaateus  Etsayi,  voU  v.  p.  408, 

*  Hansard,  vol.  liiv.  p.  737, 

K  The  cost  waa  esilmatad  [a  tiaj  at  £ao  a  head.    Ante,  voL  iii  p.  31^ 
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of  the  ensuing  decade.  But  there  was  another  impulse,  even 
stronger  than  steam,  which  was  slowly  tending  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  poor.  The  progress  of  human  invention  was  seconded 
by  the  progress  of  human  thought ;  and  the  mind  of  man, 
revolting  against  cruelty,  was  no  longer  inclined  to  tolerate 
cruelly  to  the  poor. 

An  attempt  was  made,  in  the  preceding  volume,  to  trace 
the  movement  which  abolished  cruel  punishments,  which 
prohibited  cruel  sports,  which  forbade  the  infliction  of  cruelly 
on  animals,  and  which  subsequently  led  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  passage  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1833. 
Humanity  did  not  rest  from  its  labours  after  securing  these 
triumphs.  Slavery  had,  at  length,  been  abolished 
in  British  dominions,  but  the  slave  trade  was  still 
conducted  in  foreign  vessels.  Every  effort,  hoivever,  which 
it  was  possible  to  exert  was  made  by  the  British  Government 
to  stop  the  traffic  :  men-of-war  were  employed  to  search  and 
intercept  the  traders ;  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  vast 
expense  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  ; 
and  treaties  were  constantly  concluded  with  foreign  nations, 
authorising  tiie  detention  and  search  of  suspected  vessels, 
But  these  measures  only  led  to  very  partial  success.  The 
men  engaged  in  opening  out  the  Niger  died  of  fever,  and  the 
expedition  was  abandoned,^  The  slave  ships  constantly  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  cruisers ;  and  the  crews  of  men-of-war 
suffered  from  the  climate  in  which  their  service  was  performed. 
The  slave  trade  continued  to  inflict  such  suffering  on  humanity 
as  even,  in  another  age,  the  Inquisition  itself  had  not  occa- 
sioned. From  120,000  to  150,000  slaves  were  annually  landed 
in  America.  But  these  figures  give  only  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  misery  which  the  trade  produced.  The  slaves  were 
originally  torn  from  their  homes  by  armed  force.  A  village 
was  surrounded  at  night,  starved  into  submission,  the  youngest 
and  oldest  were  killed,  and  the  caravan  formed  from  the 
remainder  of  the  population.  The  unfortunate  captives  were 
driven  barefooted  from  their  homes  to  the  coast.     Hundreds 

>  An  account  of  the  eipediUon  will  l>e  found  in  Bujiton's£i/<!,ch.jcxx.,xjaa. 
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fell  exhausted  by  the  way,  those  that  surrived  the  journey 
were  subjected  to  the  selection  of  the  slave  captain.  It  was 
stated  that  two  slaves  were  torti  from  their  homes  for  every 
slave  which  was  accepteil  by  the  trader.  The  others  died  on 
the  journey ;  or,  too  sickly  to  be  worth  keeping,  were  destroyed 
on  the  coast  One-third  of  the  residue  commonly  succumbed 
to  the  horrible  sufferings  of  the  Atlantic  voyage;  and,  for 
every  130,000  slaves  landed  in  America,  400,000  were  drawn 
from  the  interior  of  Africa.' 

Such  stories,  published  in  this  country,  excited  the  pity  of 
the  people,  and  drove  them  to  extraordinary  exertions  for  sup- 
pressing the  trade.  The  queen's  husband  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  abolitionists  in  his  first  public  speech.^  The  Tories 
secured  protection  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  pretext  of 
excluding  slave-grown  sugar  from  the  market ;  and  wiser 
persons  than  Mrs.  Jellyby  speculated  on  the  prospects  of  the 
"  hundred  and  seventy  families  "  who  were  to  plant  civilisation 
and  free  labour  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger.  The  zeal 
of  these  people  in  the  cause  of  the  negroes  tended,  indeed,  to 
create  a  reaction  against  them.  Ebenezer  Elliott  denounced 
the  false  charity  which  sought  objects  for  its  exercise  abroad, 
and  neglected  suffering  at  home,  in  one  of  his  finest  stanzas — 

"  Thtir  lofly  souls  have  telescopic  eyes, 

Which  see  the  Emallrsl  speck  of  distant  pain, 
While  at  their  feet  a  norld  of  agonies. 


and  Dickens,  coining  an  epigram  out  of  the  stanza,  described 
the  "  Borrioboola  Gha"  mission  as  telescopic  philanthropy, 

Africa,  however,  was  not  the  only  object  which  was  exciting 
the  sympathy  of  the  humane.  In  1824  Martin  had  persuaded 
tiie  Legislature  to  prohibit  cruelty  to  animals.  In  1839  a 
Metropolitan  Police  Bill  forbade  the  use  of  dogs 
for  drawing  carriages  in  the  metropolis.  The  mea- 
sure was  not  solely  due  to  humanity.  The  poor  man's  dog- 
cart was  occasionally  in  the  way  of  the  rich  man's  carriage; 
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and  tiie  convenience  of  the  upper  classes  was,  therefore,  pro- 
■moted  by  a  measure  nominally  passed  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty.  Fifteen  years,  indeed,  elapsed  before  the  legis- 
lature thought  it  recessary  to  extend  the  law  to  the  rest  of 
the  country,  where  the  traffic  was  comparatively  small.  Some 
persons  thought  that  there  was  not  much  more  cruelty  in  com- 
pelling 3  dog  to  draw  a  burden  than  a  horse  or  an  ass ;  and 
that,  if  nature  had  not  made  the  dog  perspire  at  the  tongue, 
and  tlius  display  an  apparent  distress  which  it  did  not  feel, 
nothing  would  have  been  heard  about  the  cruelty  of  so  using 
it.  Other  persons  reminded  the  Legiiilature  that  the  dog  was 
the  poor  man's  horse,  the  frequent  source  of  the  poor  man's 
livelihood,  and  that  to  prohibit  its  use  was  to  increase  the 
distress  of  the  poor;  while  oihers  again  marvelled  at  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Legislature  in  preventing  the  use  of 
dogs  in  drawing  carts  in  London,'  before  it  stopped  the 
employment  of  children  in  "  hurrying  "  coal.  Yet  its  conduct 
only  illustrated  the  old  adace,  that  the  eye  produces  more 
impression  than  the  ear  on  the  brain.  Every  one  could  see 
the  dog  working  in  daylight  in  the  streets  of  London  ;  few 
persons  saw  the  poor  child  working  in  t'ne  dark  galleries  of 
a  coal  mine;  and  protection  was,  in  consequence,  accorded 
to  the  one  before  it  was  extended  to  the  other. 

Humanity,  however,  the  offspring  of  sensation  rather  than 
of  reason,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  always  consistent  and 
wise ;  and  the  exertions  which  were  made  in  the  cause  of 
slaves  and  dogs,  at  any  rate  testified  to  the  kindly  instincts 
of  the  generaiion  which  employed  them.  Charity  naturally 
occupies  itself  with  the  unhappiest  members  of  the  popula- 
tion; and  the  criminal  was  still  engaging  the  attention  of 
reformers.  The  alterations  which  Peel  had  made  .  . 
in  the  Criminal  Code  had  indeed  relieved  it  from 
many  of  its  worst  features.  The  reforms  which  had  thus  been 
introduced  had  been  extended  in  1837 ;  and  capital  punish- 

1  For  tbe  early  parliamentnry  bistory  of  [he  measure,  see  Haniard,  vol. 
jcixviii.  p.  1761 ;  vol.  ulix.  p.  1055 ;  vol.  Iv.  p.  979 ;  vol.  lyiii.  pp.  1356,  1573  J 
vol.  UviL  p.  971 ;  vol.  liviU.  p.  318 ;  vol.  civ,  p.  937, 
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ment  had  in  that  year  been  limited  to  the  worst  crimes.^ 
Evrart,  the  member  for  Dumfries,  indeed,  had  the  courage  to  - 
declare  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  for  every  crime  but 
murder ;  and  the  instruction  to  the  committee  which  he 
moved  to  that  effect  was  only  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
one,*  The  narrow  majority  by  which  his  motion  was  re- 
jected is  a  striking  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  people 
to  put  dawn  cruel  and  excessive  punishments. 

Yet  death  could  siill  be  inflicted  for  many  venial  crimes. 
So  lately  as  1833,  a  little  boy  of  nine,  who  pushed  a  stick 
through  a  cracked  window  and  pulled  out  some  painter's 
colours  worth  twopence,  was  sentenced  to  death.*  Such 
a  sentence  as  this,  indeed,  was  seldom  or  never  executed, 
and  a  prisoner  was  rarely  hanged  except  for  murder.  The 
manner,  however,  in  wliich  executions*  were  carried  out 
degraded  the  people  who  thronged  to  see  them.  My  Lord 
Tomnoddy  was  no  picture  of  a  poet's  brain.     The  authorities 

>  Russell,  in  moving  the  bill  of  1837,  said  Ihal,  in  the  Ihree  years  ending 
1834,  there  had  been  163  sentences  to  dealh  in  France,  and  90  eieculions ;  and 
1494  sentences  in  England  and  Wales,  and  S5  exrcntions.  Capilal  sentences 
were  pronounced  nine  limes  as  frequently,  and  carried  out  less  frequently  than 
in  France.  He  proposed  in  1837  to  repeal  the  punishment  of  death  for{i) 
offences  against  Ihe  Riot  Act,  (a)  rescuing  persons  charged  with  murder,  (3) 
burning  H.M.'s  ships  in  dockyards,  {4)  inciting  soldiers  and  sailors  to  mutiny, 
(5)  administering  unlawful  oalhs,  (6)  escaping  from  Miilbank,  (7)  oftence* 
against  Slavery  Abolition  Acts,  (8)  offences  against  Smuggling  Acts.  Hamard, 
vol,  xxxvii.  pp.  710.  731.  The  bill  was  carried  except  as  to  (3)  and  became 
the  7  William  IV,  and  i  Vid.  c.  91.  In  the  same  session  Ihe  pillory,  nhich 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  was  definitely  abolished.  Ibid.,  caput.  93.  In  1S40 
Ewart  introduced  a  Hll  for  the  at>olitloii  of  capital  punlshni<.-nt  in  all  cases ; 
and  Kelly,  afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Eichequer,  another  bill  for  its  re- 
striction to  certain  crimes.  Russell  endeavoured  to  extend  the  scope  of  Kelly's 
bill  to  arson  of  H.M.'s  ships  and  to  rape,  and  u'as  beaten.  He  accordingly 
voted  against  the  bill,  which  was  rejected  on  its  third  reading.  Il  was  re- 
introduced in  1:841  by  its  author ;  but  aliandoned  on  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
by  Russell,  which  became  law,  and  further  limited  the  punishment  of  death. 
Hansard,  voL  lit.  p.  914 :  vol  Iv.  pp.  ao,  734,  iioi ;  voL  Ivil  pp.  47,  14S. 

*  By  73  votes  to  7a.    Ibid.,  vol.  iixviii.  p.  933. 

*  I  have  ventured  to  use  the  word  in  its  common  sense.  Lord  Nugent,  in  a 
debate  in  1849,  pointed  out  the  error  in  so  using  it:  "You  talk,  forsooth,  of 
executing  a  man.  You  do  not  execute  Ihe  man,  you  execute  the  law.  You 
kill  the  man.  You  munler  even  your  language  to  dissemble  the  act."  Ibid., 
vol,  lovii.  p.  564, 
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of  Newgate  did  their  best  to  turn  tiie  felon  into  a  liero. 
Wiien  Courvoisier  was  hanged  in  1840,  one  of  the  sheriffs 
Teirt,  the  other  asked  for  the  marderet's  autograph.^  On 
the  Sunday  morning  which  [weceded  the  execution  of  Good, 
he  was  placed  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  prison  chapel ;  and 
the  ordinary  preached  a  sermon  on  his  case  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  other  ladies.^  Scenes  such  as 
these  proved  that  the  old  indifference  to  crime  and  suffering, 
which  had  characterised  a  previous  generation,  still  existed 
in  1841.  But  the  shame  which  these  things  excited  showed 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  were  becoming  opposed  to 
ttieni.  Since  1838  no  person  has  been  hanged  in  England 
for  any  offence  other  than  murder.  In  1841  the  legislature 
was  first  asked  to  siibstiiuie  private  for  public  executions," 

Tiiere  were,  however,  two  matters  with  which  our  ancestors 
had  to  deal  which  undoubtedly  increased  the  difficulties  of 
criminal  reformers.  The  first  of  these  was  the  xh>  iocrtue 
appalling  and  deplorable  increase  of  crime;  the  "f™°=- 
second  the  doubt  how  to  dispose  of  the  criminals.  It  has 
been  already  staled  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  History  that 
while  in  1805  only  4605  persons  were  committed  for  trial,  and 
only  2783  persons  were  convicted;  in  i8t9,  14,254  persons 
were  committed  for  trial,  and  9510  were  convicted.*  From 
1S19  crime  gradually  decreased,  till  the  committals  sank  to 
12,263,  the  convictions  to  8204,  in  1823.  But  from  1824 
a  rapid  and  appalling  increase. took  place  in  the  number  of 
committals  and  convictions.  The  committals  in  1834  had 
risen  to  22,451,  the  convictions  to  15,995;  in  1843  the.  com- 
mittals had  risen  to  31,309,  ihe  convictions  to  22,733."     "^^^^ 

■  Hansard,  vol,  Iv).  p.  66l, 

*  See  tlie  accounl  in  Ihe  Tiaus  of  ihe  a3rd  of  Majr  184a.  An  exhibition 
limilar  to  ihis,  and  equally  dlEgusring,  took  place  in  1845,  Hansard,  vol.  l;ctij. 
P-  '359-  Warren  went  to  hear  the  condemned  Eernion  on  Couryoiaier,  and . 
wniienn  account  of  it  afterwards.  Mitcellama,  vol.  ii.  p.  no.  Thackeray  sbo 
wrote  an  account  of  Courvoisier's  execution.     CotUitid  IVtrii,  vol.  liv.  p.  436. 

•  Hansard,  vol  KL  p.  648.  •  AnU.  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

'  I  have  given  the  growth  in  lno  periods,  because  the  opponents  of  the  new 
Poor  Law  endeavoured  to  attribute  the  increase  uf  crime  after  1S34  to  this  law. 
See  Hantard.  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  107.  The  Statistic)  of  Crime  are  republished  tn 
Porter's  Prvgrtts  of  the  Kalian,  p.  643. 
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population  in  1819  was  under  12,000,000,  and  there  was 
rather  more  than  one  committal  for  every  thousand  people ; 
the  population  in  1842  amounted  to  16,000,000,  and  there 
was  almost  exactly  two  committals  for  every  thousand  people. 

These  figures  are  perhaps  the  saddest  which  it  is  possible 
to  tind  in  the  History  of  England.  That  crime  should  have 
grown  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  population  in  twenty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  a  fact  which  historians  are  fond  of 
ignoring;  but  which  deserves  at  least  as  much  ailention  as 
bombariiments  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or  treaties  of  Berlin.  Crime 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  vicious  atmosphere 
of  its  in-  in  u'hich  the  people  lived,  the  vicious  amusements 
'™'*  which  were  the  occu;)ation  of  their  leisure ;  and 

men  were  beginning  to  see  that  eiiucation  in  its  widest  and 
best  sense  was  the  proper  remedy  for  crime,  as  it  was  also 
the  proper  remedy  for  pauperism.  Good  and  wise  men  had 
already  made  brutal  sports  illegal,  and  closed  the  most  vicious 
places  of  resort  which  disgraced  the  metropolis.  Good  and 
wise  men  were  endeavouring  to  provide  pictures  and  statues, 
grass  and  flowers,  books  and  music  for  the  people.  In  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  tlie  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne 
squandered  ;^6o,ooo  on  the  erection  of  a  palace,  which  he 
had  neither  life  nor  money  to  complete.  Shortly  after  his 
death  the  unfinished  structure  was  sold  for  ^(^72,000  to  Lord 
Thicjimtt  Stafford,  The  amount,  invested  in  Exchequer  Bills, 
qawcim-  '"^  suffered  to  accumulate,  and  was  applied,  in  the 
p™""'"'  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  to  the  purchase  of 
a  new  park  in  the  east  of  London,  and  tlie  extravagance  of  a 
prince  thus  became  the  means  of  providing  air  and  beauty  for 
a  populous  district' 

A  new  park  in  the  east  of  London  was,  however,  only  one 
symptom  of  the  salutary  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
people.     The  first  Mechanics'  Institute  was  formed  in  1823  ; 

'  The  sum  Ihe  Duke  ot  York  is  supposed  10  liave  spent  on  (be  building  is 
given  03  £,60.1x0  In  Buckingham's  Courts  and  Cabinels  of  George  IV..  vol.  H, 
p.  247.  The  ^73.000  paid  for  it  by  Lord  SiafTord  will  be  found  in  Hansard. 
n.l.  Iviii.  p,  157,  Lord  Colehesler,  hoMflver,  plates  the  aniounl  al  j^So.ocxi. 
Diarj/,  vol,  iii.  p.  sn 
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before  1843  its  founder  had  400  imitators.*  In  1 841  the 
School  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh^  was  instructing  the  working 
classes  in  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  and  modelling;  and 
more  than  8000  persons  had  availed  themselves  of  its  teaching. 
In  1836  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
commended the  formation  of  Schools  of  Design.*  In  1843 
the  singing  classes  at  Exeter  Hall,  first  instituted  by  Mr. 
HuUah,  were  attended  by  50,000  persons  in  various  grades 
of  society;  and  their  success  led  to  the  formation  in  1S42 
of  similar  classes  for  writing,  aritlimetic,  and  drawing.*  In 
1832  the  Whig  Government  proposed,  ami  Peel  supported, 
the  first  vote  for  the  erection  of  a  National  Gallery.'  Eight 
years  afterwards,  more  than  500,000  persons  visited  the 
pictures."  Hume,  afier  vainly  urging  the  authorities  to  do 
so,  printed  at  his  own  expense  a  catalogue  of  the  collection, 
saleable  for  a  penny.  In  1843,  the  British  Museum,  which 
had  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition,  of  the  Townley  Marbles 
in  1812,  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  1817,  and  the  Lycian  Marbles 
in  184a,  was  visited  by  517,000  persons.'  The  galleries  and 
gardens  at  Hampton  Court  were  thrown  open  to  the  public 
in  1838,  and  the  fee  for  admission  to  the  Tower  was  reduced 
from  two  shillings  to  one  shilling  a  head  in  1838,  and  to  six- 
pence a  head  in  1839,  the  visitors  increasing  on  the  first 
reduction  from  8000  to  40,000,  on  the  second  reduction  from 
40,000  to  84,000,5  Bishop  Stanley  had  set  a  memorable 
example  to  his  right  reverend  brethren  by  opening  Norwich 
Cathedral  gratuitously  to  the  people.  In  1845  people  were 
first  admitted  free  to  the  body  of  Westminster  Abbey.*  In 
1851  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  were  both  thrown 
open  free  to  the  public.*" 

These  facts  may  seem  to  some  persons  beneath  the  dignity 
of  history,  yet  in  reality  they  have  a  higher  significance  than 

1  Hansard,  vol.  1x1.  p.  1036.  '  Ibid.,  voL  Ivii.  p.  114. 

■  lUd..  vol.  Ixv.  p.  143. 

*  See  Ibe  debales  on  ijicse  classes  in 
»  Ibid.,  vol.  Jiiv.  p.  6+4. 
T  Ibid.,  vol  liiii.  p.  1663. 

•  Ibid.,  vol  lixiii.  p.  1375. 
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most  of  the  matters  with  whicli  history  is  ordinarily  occupied. 
The  increasing  facilities  which  the  people  were  obtaining  for 
intellectual  enjoyment  were  happy  symptoms  in  an  unhappy 
age.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  to  add  that 
the  foremost  person  in  England  in  encouraging  art,  music, 
science,  and  intellectual  pursuits  was  the  young  German 
prince  who  had  become  the  husband  of  the  queen.  The 
ptince  becume  President  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  in 
1841.  He  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  the  labours  of  the 
Commission  ;  and  thence  forward  became  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  every  movement  intended  to  develop  the  intelleclual 
training  of  his  wife's  subjects.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
progress  which  had  been  already  made  before  he  reached 
the  kingdom,  the  opportunities  which  the  poor  enjoyed  were 
still  scandalously  small.  So  lately  as  1845  there  was  a  rule 
against  allowing  any  one  to  sleep,  any  one  to  carry  a  bundle, 
or  any  one  to  walk  in  a  working  dress  in  St.  James's  Park.* 
Perhaps  in  1915  our  children  may  feel  equal  shame  in  remem- 
bering that  in  1885  there  was  a  rule  against  any  one  driving 
in  Hyde  Park  in  the  only  carriages  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  can  ever  hope  to  drive. 

Opportunities  were  thus  being  gradually  afforded  for  rational 
recreation;  a  new  generation  was  growing  up  among  kindlier 
influences  than  those  amidst  which  their  fathers  had  been 
trained ;  and  good  men  were  hoping  that  better  associations 
might  ultimately  tend  to  elevate  the  people,  and  to  eradicate 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  crime.  The  reformer,  however, 
who  built  his  hopes  on  the  future  could  not  afford  to  neglect 
the  31,000  committals  which  were  the  terrible  feature  of  the 
present ;  and  some  means  had  consequently  to  be  devised 
for  restraining  the  criminal  classes.  It  has  been  already 
statetl  in  a  previous  volume^  that  Peel,  in  1829,  had  instituted 
a  police  force  in  the  metropolis.  The  Chartist  rising  had 
induced  the  Whig  Ministry  to  pass  a  measure  permitting 
the  organisation  of  rural  police  in  English  counties.  I'he 
measure,  however,  was  not  popular.    Country  gentlemen  hesi- 

'  Hansard,  vol  Izv.  po.  141,  14a.  *  Anil,  vol.  liL  p.  1S7. 
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tated  to  af'ail  themselves  of  a  machinery  which  involved  an 
addition  to  the  county  burdens,  and  in  the  begin-  j^^  ;„„;. 
ning  of  1845  all  England  only  paid  ^60,000  for  the  j,''pjl||c^ 
few  policemen  whose  services  it  had  thus  obtained.'  *""«■ 
In  legislation,  however,  of  this  kind,  as  in  poetry,  there  is 
"  nothing  so  difficult  as  a  beginning  :  "  the  reform  once  begun, 
and  the  example  once  set,  are  certain  lo  be  imitated.  Country 
gentlemen  gradually  adopted  a  machinery  which  afforded  the 
best  means  for  the  proteciion  of  property ;  and  the  spread 
of  crime  was  accordingly  prevented  by  the  formation  of  a  force 
designed  expressly  to  deal  with  the  criminal  classes. 

Men,  moreover,  gradually  discovered  that  the  punishments 
which  were  inflicted  on  the  criminal  had  the  miserable  effect 
of  confirming  him  in  vice  and  hardening  his  nature.  s«Diid»ry 
So  soon,  indeed,  as  public  opinion  made  it  impossible  ("^^iie"!- 
to  put  men  to  death  for  comparatively  harmless  crimes,  the 
necessity  of  providing  some  adequate  secondary  punishment 
became  plain  to  every  one  who  i)aused  to  think  at  all.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  queen's  reign  the  worst  criminals 
were  usually  transported.  Transportation  had  its  remote 
origin  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  offenders  were  sentenced  to  be  exiled  j  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  exile  was  turned  into  transportation; 
and  in  1717  the  men  who  contracted  to  carry  the  convicts 
to  America  were  given  by  the  Legislature  a  properly  in  these 
persons.  Great  Britain,  infact,relie¥edherselfofher criminals 
by  selling  them  into  slavery.  This  singular  system  endured 
till  America  obtained  her  independence.  It  was  necessarily 
terminated  when  the  colonies  became  the  United  States; 
and  the  British  Legisiature,  as  one  consequence  of  the  war, 
had  to  consider  what  it  would  do  with  its  convicts.  The  flag 
of  England  had  recently  been  planted  on  the  shores  of  a 
remote  inlet  in  an  nnexplored  territory.  In  1787  the  British 
Government  determined  to  send  800  convicts  to  that  distant 
country.  The  discovery  and  progress  of  Australia  will  be 
traced  in  a  future  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  on  this  page  to  say 
'  It  was  so  Slated  by  Sir  J.  Gralvim.    Htauard,  vol  Ixxviii,  p.  998. 

_     Cooglf 
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that  from  1787  to  1836,  75,200  persons  were  transported  to 
Botany  Bay,  and  that  in  that  year  New  South  Wales  had  a 
convict  popuTation  of  15,244  men  and  2577  women,  while 
in  the  neighbouring  settlements,  Tasmania  and  Norfolk 
Island,  there  were  some  17,000  and  1200  convicts  respec- 
tively. 

It  is  worth  while  to  try  to  realise  what  these  figures  meaa 
In  1836  some  46,000  persons  were  undergoing  transportation 
in  Australia.  At  least  6000  other  convicts  were  in  Gibraltar, 
Bermuda,  or  the  hulks  at  home.  Some  52,000  persons,  or 
one  person  for  every  5C0  of  the  population  of  these  islands, 
was  a  convict.  In  March  i88g,  8790  persons  were  under- 
going penal  servitude  either  in  England  or  in  the  colonies.^ 
The  population  had  largely  increased  in  the  interval,  yet  there 
was  only  one  convict  for  every  six  under  sentence  in  1836. 
History  relates  the  marth  of  armies,  the  siege  of  cities,  the 
strife  of  senates,  the  progress  of  empire.  And  history  does 
well  to  relate  these  things.  But  history  does  not  do  well  to 
omit  the  other  and  far  more  significant  features  in  a  nation's 
story.  Yet,  which  fact  is  best  worth  remembrance — the 
capture  of  Sebastopol  at  a  huge  cost  of  British  blood  and 
British  treasure,  or  the  almost  unknown  circumstance^  that 
there  were  more  than  50,000  convicts  in  1836,  and  less  than 


The  convict,  sentenced  to  transportation,  was  consigned  in 
Tii=con-  t''fi  fi"t  instance  to  the  hulks.  In  the  early  part  of 
nci's  idi.  ti,g  century,  pestilence  was  the  frequent  scourge  of 
these  places.  But,  as  the  nineteenth  century  wore  on,  public 
opiriion  was  shocked  at  the  notion  of  even  convicts  being  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  of  disease.  Sanitary  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  infection,  and  one  danger  was  removed  from 
the  convict's  lot  It  did  not  occur  to  the  generation  which 
studied  the  convict's  health  to  take  any  precautions  for  en- 
suring his  moral  welfare,  and  the  hulks  remained  odious 
hotbeds  of  the  worst  forms  of  immorality.  The  convicts 
themselves  shrank  from  these  vile  receptacles,  and  became 
1  Sir  E,  Du  Cnnc,  Punidimeitl  and  PmimliaH  of  CHae,  p.  191. 
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candidates  in  scores  for  Botany  Bay.'  Litile,  indeed,  was 
known  in  tliis  country  of  a  convict's  lot  in  the  colony,  and 
the  little  that  was  known  about  it  gave,  so  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  only  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  consequences  of 
(ransportaiion.  Tiie  men  who  prospered  wrote  home  to  iheir 
friends;  the  men  who  suffered  endured  their  sufferings  in 
silence.  And  it  was  the  strange  chance  of  the  transported 
felon  that  prosperity,  misery,  and  all  the  intermediate  con* 
ditions  between  happiness  and  woe,  could  be  drawn  in  the 
great  annual  lottery  of  transportation.  In  1836  a  man  was 
living  in  New  South  Wales  on  an  ample  fortune  of  ;^40,ooo 
a  year  who  had  begun  his  career  as  a  convict  in  the  colony. 
In  tlie  same  year  many  convicts  committed  offences  for  the 
sake  of  being  sent  to  the  gallows,,  the  easiest  means  of  ter^ 
tninating  sufferings  which  were  intolerable.  ■ 

Technically,  the  convict,'  on  arriving  in  the  colony,  was  the 
property  of  the  governor.  The  governor  could  assign  him  to 
any  settler.  As  the  lot  of  the  slave  depended  on  the  char- 
acier  of  his  master,  so  the  lot  of  the  convict  depended  on 
the  temper  of  the  settler  to  whom  he  was  assigned.  Many 
convicts,  particularly  those  who  had  begun  life  as  domestic 
servants,  or  who  had  some  mechanical  or  clerical  skill,  obtained 
easy  and  pleasant  situations.  In  a  society,  which  was  almost 
universally  contaminated  with  the  same  taint,  convicts  were 
necessarily  employed  in  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust. 
Tbey  were  engaged  as  clerks,  as  messengers;  they  edited  news- 
papers, they  even  acted  as  policemen.  The  unhappy  creature, 
on  the  contrary,  who  diew  a  bad  master  in  the  lotlery  had  no 
chance  of  improving  his  position.  For  any  act  of  drunkenness, 
neglect,  or  disobedience,  he  could  be  sentenced  by  a  magls^ 
trate  to  50  lashes;  a  few  years  before  1836  he  could  have 
been  sentenced  to  150  lashes.  Hardened  by  ill-treatment, 
if  he  were  thought  incorrigible,  he  could  be  sent  to  work  in 
chains  on  the  Government  roads.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
governor  of  a  colony,  who,  living  in  an  age  inured  to  cruelty, 
was  notorious  for  the  severity  with  which   he  administered 

1  Hansard.  First  Series,  vol.  iixiii.  p.  988. 
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discipline,  that  a  convict's  lot,  working  in  chains  on  the  roads, 

was  as  severe  a  punishment  as  could  be  inflicted  on  man. 
Toiling  incessantly  throughout  the  daj',  lodged  at  night  in  a 
miserable  hut,  in  which  there  was  not  even  room  to  lie  down, 
scantily  fed,  frequently  flogged — humanity  seemed  incapable 
of  enduring  greater  misery. 

Yet,  in  the  "Inferno,"  we  are  continually  introduced  lo  a 
new  and  more  horrible  cerehio.  Tlie  worst  cerchio  in  the 
convicts'  Inferno  was  Norfolk  Island.  Thither  were  sent  the 
unfortunate  wretches  who,  made  worse  and  worse  by  brutal 
mismanagement,  were  too  bad  for  New  South  Wales.  The 
physical  sufll'erings  of  convicts  in  Norfolk  Island  were  so  great 
that  they  frequently  committed  crimes  for  the  sake  of  getting 
themselves  put  to  death.  The  moral  atmosphere  was  so 
corrupt  that  the  commonest  words  had  changed  their  mean- 
ings ;  and  the  obstinate  ruffian  whom  no  discipline  could 
tame  was,  in  convict  language,  the  good  man ;  his  weaker 
or  more  plastic  yolce-feilow  who  was  not  quite  hardened  by 
vice  was  styled  the  bad  man.  "  Let  a  man  be  what  he  will, 
when  he  comes  here,"  was  the  striking  testimony  of  a  convict 
himself,  "he  is  soon  as  bad  as  the  rest."  The  motto  framed 
for  the  gates  of  hell  miglit  have  been  engraven  on  the  shores 
of  Norfolk  Island,  "  Lasciate  ogni  speranja,  voi  ch'  entrate." 

Such  was  transportation  for  man ;  there  is  no  occasion  to 
describe  the  lot  of  a  transported  woman.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  that  ten  men  were  sent  to  New  South 
Wales  for  every  woman  ;  and  that  this  disproportion  had  been 
going  on  for  forty  years.  The  dullest  imagination  can  till  up 
the  void,  and  picture  the  life  of  these  wreiched  nomen.  Yet 
these  women,  among  whom  womanly  qualities  were  unknown, 
were  necessarily  the  mothers  of  the  mass  of  the  settlers  bom 
ill  freedom.  The  sins  of  ihe  fathers  were  thus  literally  visited 
on  the  children,  and  society,  forcibly  detained  in  a  vicious 
circle,  s;emed  incapable  of  making  ihe  smallest  progress.' 

1  AulliorilY  for  all  ihe  statements  in  the  leit  will  be  found  in  tlie  Report  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Beleci  Committee  on  Transportation.  ParL  Papers,  1S37, 
vol,  xii.  ;  and  1837--38,  roL  xiii,    Cf.  Rusden's  Auilralia,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii<  tl  seq. 
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The  consequences  of  the  system  which  it  has  thus  been 
attempted  to  sketch  were  bad  for  the  colony,  bad  for  the 
convicis,  bad  for  society  at  home.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
colony  was  polluted  by  the  presence  of  felons  and  prostitutes; 
the  convicts,  it  was  universally  admitted,  were  made  bad  men 
instead  of  good  men  by  the  process ;  and  the  criminal  classes 
at  home  were  not  deterred  from  crime  by  dread  of  incurring  a 
punishment  of  whose  nature  they  were  ignorant  The  highest 
form  of  charity  of  which  man  is  perhaps  capable  is  the  effort 
to  protect  the  wavering  and  to  reclaim  the  bad.  Society,  in. 
1837,  contented  itself  with  the  easier  task  of  rejecting  its 
vicious  elements,  and  with  giving  no  further  heed  to  them. 
It  had  not  the  poor  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  its  conduct 
was  cheap.     Transportation  cost  the  country  from  ;^4oo,ooo 

Bad  as  the  system  was  which  has  thus  been  described,  it 
is  possible  that,  if  England  had  only  considered  her  own 
interests,  years  would  have  passed  before  it  had  been  termi- 
nated. Fortunately,  however,  for  society  at  liome,  the  colonists 
In  Australia  showed  an  increasing  disinclination  to  receive  the 
dregs  of  English  prisons.  Experiments  in  colonisation,  more* 
over,  attracted  the  attention  of  politicians  in  England;  and 
many  leading  Radicals  engaged — as  will  be  shoivn  in  a  later 
chapter — in  an  attempt  to  found  a  new  settlement  on  a  new 
principle.  The  attention  of  EngUsh  Radicals  was  tlius  directed 
to  colonial  politics  at  a  time  when  transportation  was  the  most 
prominent  political  topic  in  Australia.  In  1837  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  who  subsefjuenily  filled  high  office  in  a  Liberal 
Administration,  asked  for  and  obtained  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  effects  of  transportation.  The  committee 
sat  through  the  session  of  1837,  and  was  revived  in  miiiersof 
the  new  Parliament  of  1837-38.  It  produced  an  '  " 
elaborate  report,  which  directed  prominent  attention  lo  the 
evils  of  the  system.  Men  like  Whately,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  brother  to  the  originator 
1  Tlie  estimate  uill  be  found  norked  out  in  Pari.  Papen,  1837-38,  vol.  iiii 
PP-37.43- 
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of  a  penny  postage,  thenceforward  eierted  themse!vea  in  favour 
of  Reform ;  and  the  Government,  startled  at  the  disclosures 
of  the  committee,  and  unable  to  meet  the  arguments  of  re- 
formers, was  forced  to  undertake  to  reduce  transportation  as 
much  as  possible;  to  transport,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  un- 
settled instead  of  settled  districts ;  and  to  build  penitentiaries 
or  prisons  at  home  for  the  reception  of  convicts,^ 

Thus  the  matter  stood  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Whig 
Ministry,  It  may  be  convenient,  before  leaving  the  subject, 
Theiysitm  to  state  the  steps  which  were  subsequently  taken 
of  1841.  fQj.  ^jig  purpose  of  promoting   Reform,      Stanley, 

returning  to  the  Colonial  Office,  commenced  the  work  by 
framing  what  was  called  the  Probation  system.  The  bulk  of 
the  convicts  were  in  the  first  instance  to  be  employed  on 
public  works  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  they  were  to  pass  from 
public  works  to  private  service ;  from  private  service  they  were 
to  be  released  on  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  the  ticket-of-leave  was 
ultimately  to  be  terminated  by  a  conditional  pardon.  Such 
was  to  be  the  ordinary  convict's  lor.  A  few  men,  whose  crime 
had  been  more  venial,  or  whose  character  was  less  degraded, 
were  to  serve  the  first  eighteen  months  of  their  sentence  in 
this  country,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Australia  were  to  pass  at 
once  to  private  service  on  probation  or  on  a  ttcket-of-leave. 
A  few  others,  who  amidst  even  criminals  were  distinguished 
for  their  crimes,  were  to  commence  their  servitude  in  the  most 
dreaded  of  penal  settlements,  Norfolk  Island.* 

In  theory,  this  scheme  was  in  advance  of  anything  that  had 
preceded  it  In  practice,  it  broke  down  altogether.  Its 
success  depended  on  two  conditions.  It  required  that  the 
convicts  working  in  public  gangs  should  be  subject  to  effecr 
tual  supervision  ;  and  that  the  convicts  released  on  probation 
should  be  absorbed  in  private  labour.  But  these  requirements 
were  always  wanting.  Effectual  supervision  there  was  none, 
and  the  supply  of  convict  labour  largely  exceeded  the  demand 

1  Cf.  Russell's  speech,  Hansard,  vol  ixivii,  p.  735;  (he  debale  on  Moles- 
worth's  molion,  ibid.,  vol.  liii.  p.  1236;  Whately's  motiua.  Ibid.,  voL  liv. 
p.  346. 

*  Sir  E.  Du  Cane,  Punishment  and  Prnintion  tf  Crimt,  pp.  140, 141. 
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for  it.  Van  Diemen's  Land  remonstrated  against  being  foiced 
toTeceive  a  flood  of  criminals.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1846  was 
compelled  to  suspend  transportation  to  the  colony;  and  the 
Whig  Government,  on  returning  to  office  in  that  year,  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  the  convict  difficulty. 

The  two  men  who,  in  the  new  ministry,  found  themselves 
obliged  to  deal  with  '  the  question  were  Lord  Grey,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  Geoi^e  Grey,  the  Thfsyiiem 
Secretary  for  Home  Affairs.  They  dealt  with  it  by  "f '^i'- 
pushing  still  further  the  principle  which  Stanley  had  laid 
down.  Stanley  had  decided  that  lall  convicts  should  work 
out  a  portion  of  their  sentence  either  in  a  Government  prison 
or  under  Government  superintendence  in  a  gang.  The  Greys 
determined  that  all  convicts  should  work  out  the  first  portion 
of  their  sentertce  in  a  Government  prison  at  home.  Stanley 
had  proposed  to  find  public  work  for  the  convicts  in  the 
colonies.  The  Greys  determined  to  pass  then)  from  the 
prison  to  public  works  in  this  country,  'llie  breakwater '.at 
Portland  owes  its  existence  to  this  decision.  After  the  con- 
victs had  passed  through  preliminary  discipline  in  a  prison, 
and  had  served  their  time  on  public  works,  they  were  to  be 
sent  on  ticket-of-leave  to  a  colony.  But  this  scheme,  like 
the  proposals  which  had  preceded  it,  depended  for  Its  full 
success  on  the  will  of  the  colonists  to  accept  convict  labour  j 
and  Australia  showed  an  increasing  resolution  to  refuse  it  in 
any  shape  whatever.  Men  at  the  Cape,  proceeding  even 
further  than  the  Australians,  resisted  by  force  the  Abandou- 
Janding  of  a  consignment  of  convicts.  Except  that  I^^*^,,. 
Western  Australia  consented  to  receive  a  certain  '""■ 
number  of  prisoners,  transportation  practically  ceased;  and, 
by  Acts  of  1853  and  1857,  a  system  of  penal  servitude  at 
home  was  substituted  for  transportation  abroad. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  trace  in  the  present  chapter  the 
whole  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  penal  ser- 
vitude for  transportation,  as  another  opportunity  for  describing 
them  will  not  recur.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  when 
the  Whig  Government  fell  in    1841  none  of  these  reforms 
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had  been  introduced,  and  the  old  system,  with  all  its  laulls, 
flourished  in  its  integrity.  A  few  yeats  before,  the  prisoner 
charged  with  felony  had  been  first  alloved  a  counsel  to  defend 
him.  The  code  which  refused  the  prisoner  a  counsd  was  a 
remnant  of  the  cruel  system  which  had  heaped  weights 
"heavier  than  he  could  bear"  on  the  unfortunate  wretch  who 
had  refused  to  plead,  and  which  had  declined  to  allow  the 
prboner's  witnesses  to  be  sworn,  lest  the  jury  should  be 
tempted  to  accept  their  testimony.  The  punishment  of  peine 
fortt  tt  durf,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  formally  abandoned  till 
1772,  and  was  actually  inflicted  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
The  prisoner's  witnesses  could  not  be  sworn  so  lately  as  the 
reign  of  Annc^ 

In  1821,  Sjdney  Smith,  writing  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
drew  attention  to  the  cruel  wrong  which  was  thus  done  to 
ConnMifur  t''c  prisoner.  In  1824,  Geoi^e  Lamb,  the  brother 
prUu.nr^  of  Mell>oume,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law.  Parliament  was  not  prepared  for  so  considerable 
an  innovation,  and  leave  for  the  introduciion  of  Lamb's  bill 
was  refused  by  a  considerable  majority.'  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  English  gentlemen  could  seriously 
refuse  the  aid  of  a  counsel  to  a  prisoner  tried  for  his  life ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  charitable  to  hope  that  the  eighty 
members  who  refused  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  brought  in  did 
not  understand  the  subject.  This  excuse  was  not  aflerwards 
avaiiable.  Sydney  Smith  in  1816  restated  the  whole  case 
with  the  utmost  care.  He  showed  that  in  every  other  country 
in  Europe  the  prisoner  had  the  advantage  of  counsel,  and 
that  in  France  the  prisoner's  counsel  was  allowed  the  last 
word.  He  pointed  out  that  even  in  this  country  counsel  was 
allowed  to  the  man  accused  of  higli  treason,  to  the  man  iin- 

1  S*e  Cnmphell's  speech  in  Haniard,  vol,  Ixxiv.  p.  55a ;  and  cf.  Palerson, 
Liberty  of  the  Suhjett  and  Sicurity  of  lit  Ferum,  voL  ii.  p.  189.  Chamber- 
layne,  in  Ibe  edition  of  1737,  says  of  ihe  feint  Jarlt  tt  dure,  "  Though  Ihe  law 
conlinueg,  we  so  abhor  cruelly  that  ol  lale  Ihey  are  suBered  I0  be  so  over- 
charged wilh  weight  laid  upon  ihem  that  they  expire  prcsentlx."  Praatt  Stutt 
^  Gnat  Britain,  p.  193.     Verily  Ihe  first  steps  towards  humanity  are  curious. 

■  Hansard,  New  Series,  voL  u.  p.  aao. 
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peached  before  the  Lords,  to  the  man  accused  of  misde- 
meanour, and  only  refused  to  the  felon.  Thus  "counsel  was 
permitted  in  very  high  crimes  and  in  very  small  crimes,  and 
denied  in  crimes  of  a  sort  of  medium  description."  He 
showed  that  in  political  cases  the  prosecutor  had  the  right 
of  determining  whether  the  man  should  enjoy  counsel  or  not, 
since  he  could  frequently  charge  him  with  treason  or  felony 
at  his  own  discretion ;  and  he  met  tiie  common  objection 
that  trials  would  be  protracted  if  counsel  were  employed,  with 
the  rejoinder,  "  It  is  surely  better  to  be  a  day  longer  on  the 
circuit  than  to  murder  rapidly  in  ermine."  *  But  argument 
was  of  no  use.  The  unreformed  House  of  Commons  had 
refused  in  1824  to  allow  Lamb's  bill  to  be  brought  in,  by  a 
majority  of  80  to  50,  It  refused  leave  for  the  same  bill  in 
1826,  by  105  votes  to  36.* 

Discouraged  by  this  defeat,  the  Reformers  abstained  from 
further  exertions  in  this  direction  for  nine  years.  In  1835, 
however,  Ewart,  the  member  for  Dumfries,  introduced  a  bill 
to  allow  prisoners  the  advantage  of  being  heard  by  counseL 
The  bill  passed  the  Commons,  and  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  by  the  Lords.  Reintroduced  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  it  rapidly  passed  all  its  stages.  Its  principle  was 
affirmed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one ;  its 
second  reading  was  moved  in  the  Lords  by  Lyndhurst,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  the  measure  ten 
years  before.  The  only  question  on  which  Parliament  was 
seriously  divided  was,  not  whether  the  prisoner  charged  with 
felony  should  be  heard  by  counsel,  but  whether  his  counsel 
should  have  a  right  of  reply.'  It  was  discovered  by  a. 
reformed  Parliament,  in  1836,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  raise 
a  valid  argument  against  a  measure  which  an  unreformed 
House  of  Commons  had  even  refused  to  consider.* 

>  Tha  article  Is  reprinled  lo  Sydney  Smith's  IVorit,  vol  iiL  p.  333. 
»  HaninTd.  New  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  633. 

»  Hansard,  Third  Series,  vol.  ixviii.  p.  6a8  r  vol  nil.  p.  355;  vol.  xxa. 
p.  497 ;  vol  xxiiv.  p.  760 ;  voL  «iv.  p.  599.    The  statute  ii  6  &  7  Will  IV. 

ji  wrested  a  g;uil  from 
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The  position  of  the  felon,  however,  was  not  more  pitiable 
than  that  of  the  debtor.  Debt  has  been  regarded  as  a  crime 
by  primitive  society  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In 
Polestine,  as  in  Rome,'  the  debtor  had  powet  orer 
the  person  of  the  creditor,  and  miEfortune  was  commonly 
treated  with  a  severity  which  was  not  always  awarded  to 
crime.  In  this  country  the  same  system  was  gradually  iniro 
duced  in  Plantagenet  times.'  The  creditor,  who  had  been 
previously  entitled  to  seize  the  goods,  or  even  tlie  land  of 
the  debtor,  was  at  last  authorised  to  seize  his  persotL  In 
one  sense,  indeed,  the  English  law  was,  in  this  respect,  more 
irrational  than  the  cruel  code  of  the  Jews,  or  the  awful  punish.- 
ment  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  reserved  for  debtors. 
In  Palestine  the  creditor  was,  at  least,  entitled  to  the  service  of 
the  debtor  or  of  his  children,  and  the  slave  had  the  prospect  of 
an  Insolvent  Debtors'  Relief  Act  in  the  Sabbatical  year.  Even 
the  law  of. the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  the  creditors  to  sell 
the  debtor  into  slavery,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  horrible 
alternative  of  partitioning  his  body.  But  in  England  the 
creditors  had  no  such  choice.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  throw  the  debtor  into  prison;  and  by  his  imprisonment 
deprive  themselves  of  the  only  chance  of  his  earning  money 
to  pay  their  debts. 
A  law  of  this  kind  was  intolerable  to  s  commetcial  people^ 

anoll.er  for  Ihe  purpose  of  leTting  war  Bpiinst  the  Ving,  he  was  guilty  of 
IreasoB,  wid  allowed  couiael;  if  be  merely  stole  Ihe  gun  he  was  guill)'  of 
felony,  and  not  allowed  counsel ;  if  he  took  it  from  a  gamekeeper  he  was 
guilty  of  tt  misdemeanour,  find  allowed  counsel.  Hansm'd,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  186. 
Sydney  Smith  had  previously  given  a  sEmilar  Illustration.  He  had  pointed 
out  that,  if  a  man  urged  his  servant,  to  st«ml,  ha  was  only  chargeable  with  tbe 
misdemeanour,  and  could  be  defended  by  counsel ;  while  tbe  servant  could  be 
bangpd  for  the  felony  without  counseL 

-  1.  For  tbe  Jewish  law  of  debt,  cf.  L«vit.  jiv,  39-41 ;  and  a  Kings  iv.  i.  For 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Gibbou's  DeiHnt  and  Fall,  vol.  vili.  p.  93.  In 
Egypt  Asychis,  with  much  belter  sense,  gave  the  creditor  authority  over  the 
sepulchre.of  the  borro*fEr,  so  thai  a  debtor,  till  the  debt  was  paid,  could  boI 
be  buried  in  Ihe  family  grave.  Herodolus,  Eultrpt,  di.  136  ;  and  see  Sir  J.  G. 
Wiildilson's  note  in  RawHnson's  fftraiirtus.  voL  ii,  p.  iBa. 
,  »  Thefiratslatutewhiehgsve  Ihe  creditor  power  over  the debtot's  person  in 
this  country  was  appareotly  tbe  11  Ekiw.  L  ;  cf.  13  Edw.  I.  and  35  Ed*   UJ. 
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The  debtor  languished  in  gaol,  the  creditor  failed  to  obtain 
payment  of  his  debt.  When  trade  increased  in  Tudoi"  times,- 
the  wits  of  legislators  were  exercised  in  deVising  some  ex- 
pedient for  satisfying  the  creditor  without  imprisoning  the' 
debtor.  The  Chancellor  was  authorised  to  appoint  com- 
missioners empowered  to  divide  the  debtor's  property  among 
the  creditors.  By  an  Act  of  Anne  '  the'  debtor  who 
complied  with  the  law  was  released  from'  further'  ""  '"''  ^' 
liability,  and  was  practically  enabled  to  commence  life  anew.' 
In  i8z6,  a  debtor  was  allowed  to  procure  his  own  bankruptcy  ; 
While;  in  1831,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  previously  conducted  under  the 
Court  of  Chancery.* 

The  law  of  bankruptcy  which  was  thus  gradually  developed 
by  the  legislation  of  three  centuries  only  Applied  to  persons 
in  trade.  No  one  who  was  not  a  tradei*  could  become  a 
bankrupt ;  the  ordinary  debtor  became  as  a  matter  of  (iourse 
an  insolvent,  and  passed  under  tiie  insolvent  laws.  The 
statutes,  moreover,  omitted  to  give  any  very  plain  definition- 
of  a  trader.  The  distinction  between  trader  and  non-trader 
which  had  been  gradually  drawn  by  the  Courts  was  not  based 
on  any  very  clear  principle.  A  person  who  made  bricks  on 
his  own  estate  of  his  own  clay  was  not  a  trader;  but  a  person 
who  bought  the  clay  and  then  made  the  bricks  was  a  trader. 
Farmers,  again,  were  exempt  from  the  bankruptcy  law;  but 
farmers  who  purchased  cattle  for  sale  at  a  prc^t  were  liable 
to  it.'  The  possibility,  moreover,  of  a  trader  being  made  a 
bankrupt  depended  on  the  size  of  his  business.  A  petitioning 
creditor  in  bankruptcy  was  required  to  be  a  person  to  whom 
at  least  ;£ioo  was  due ;  if  two  persons  petitioned,  their  debts 
were  required  to  amount  to  ^^150  ;  if  more  than  two  persons^ 
petitioned,  to  j^'zoo.  A  small  shopkeeper,  therefore,  who 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  credit  for  ^200,  £^$0,  or  j^ioo- 

■  The  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  0.  4  ia  the  first  English  atHtnte  on  bankruptcy.! 
Cf.  13  Elii.  c  7  ;  4  &  5  Anne.  e.  17  ;  and  10  Anne,  c  15. 
>  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16 ;  i  &  9  WilL  IV.  t  56. 
»  Pari,  Paptrt,  1840,  vol,  xvi  p.  13. 
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could  not  become  a  bankrupt ;  he  was  forced  to  become  an 
insolvent.' 

The  treatment  of  the  insolvent  was  different  from  that  of 
the  bankrupt  The  bankruptcy  law  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  goods  and  not  the  person  of 
"''  the  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  debt;  the  in- 
solvency law  enabled  the  person  of  the  debtor  to  be  seized, 
but  provided  no  machinery  for  obtaining  his  goods.  The 
bankruptcy  law  gave  the  debtor  his  future  earnings ;  the  in- 
solvency law  gave  the  debtor's  future  earnings  to  the  creditor. 
The  bankruptcy  law  was  administered  under  a  competent 
tribunal;  the  insolvency  law  was  carried  out  by  the  Courts 
of  Requests  which  had  been  established  in  earlier  times  in 
almost  every  considerable  town.  Up  to  1838  the  first  step 
in  insolvency  was  the  arrest  of  the  debtor.  Any  person,  who 
made  a  deposition  on  oath  that  some  other  person  was  in 
debt  to  him,  could  obtain  his  arrest  on  what  was  known  as 
"mesne  process."  The  oath  might  possibly  be  untrue;  the 
debt  might  not  be  due;  the  warrant  issued  on  the  sworn 
deposition  as  a  matter  of  course.  £ut,  in  addition  to  the 
imprisonment  on  mesne  process,  the  insolvent  could  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  further  period  on  what  was  known  as  "  final 
process."  Imprisonment  on  mesne  process  was  the  course 
which  the  creditor  took  to  prevent  the  fhght  of  the  debtor; 
imprisonment  on  final  process  was  the  punishment  which  the 
Court  awarded  to  the  crime  of  debt 

Such  a  system  would  have  been  bad  enough  if  the  debtors' 
prisons  had  been  well  managed.  The  actual  condition  of  these 
prisons  almost  exceeds  belief.  Dickens,  indeed,  has  made  the 
story  of  a  debtor's  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea  familiar  to 
a  world  of  readers.  Perhaps  some  persons  may  care  to  learn 
the  condition  of  the  less  fortunate  debtor  who,  in  1S44,  was 
confined  by  the  Court  of  Requests  in  Birmingham.  The 
prison,  attached  to  the  Court,  comprised  the  kitchen,  the 
cellars,  and  the  attics  of  a  small  house  in  which  the  Court 
sat  The  female  debtors  lived  by  day  and  slept  by  night 
*  iW-/.  Pafert,  1840,  voU  xvi.  p.  14. 
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in  one  of  the  attics.  The  male  debtors  sat  by  day  Id  the 
kitchen,  washed  in  the  adjoining  cellar,  and  slept  in  an  attic 
eleven  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  broad.  On  each  side  of  the 
room  platforms  were  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
like  the  stages  in  a  kennel,  littered  with  loose  straw.  On 
these  platforms  the  debtors  slept  For  food  they  had  the 
pauper's  allowance ;  in  sickness,  the  pauper's  medicine. 
Spiritual  assistance  was  not  thought  necessary  for  such  out- 
casts as  these.  The  prison  at  Birmingham  was  not  singular 
in  its  shortcomings.  In  a  neighbouring  county,  tlie  debtors 
at  Kidderminster  were  confined  in  a  small  room,  twelve  feet 
square,  without  fire  or  even  fireplace.  They  slept  on  a  heap 
of  straw  i  they  exercised  themselves  in  an  adjoining  yard  one 
foot  longer  than  the  room  in  which  they  lived.  One  quarter 
of  a  quartern  loaf  of  bread  was  their  daily  food  Two  jugfuls 
of  water  were  given  to  each  prisoner  for  washing  and  drinking. 
Other  help  had  they  none.  The  beadle  entrusted  with  their 
custody  lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  so  that  even  in 
case  of  illness  the  wretched  prisoner  could  obtain  no  assist- 
ance.* These  things  happened — be  it  recollected — not  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  not  even  in  the  days  of  Howard,  but  some 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign ;  and, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  society  passing  by  on  the  other  side 
raised  its  beautiful  prayer,  "  For  all  prisoners  and  captives,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord."^ 

The  Act  of  1813  had  done  something  to  mitigate  the  misery 
which  the  law  occasioned.     The  Court  which  was     „        , 
consti!uted  by  it  released  50,000  debtors  in  thirteen     toKiBrioe 
years.     But  large  numbers  of  persons  were  still  de- 
tained in  prison  for  debt.     In  1827  nearly  6000  persons  were 

I  The  Reports  on  which  Iho  necounl  in  the  text  is  founded  were  read  bj 
Graham  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Hansard,  vol  Ixivi.  p.  1709. 

1  The  account  in  the  lext  relates,  of  course,  to  the  inipiisonmenl  of  poor 
debtors.  The  imprisonmenl  of  wealthy  debtors  who  declined  to  disgorge  their 
property  was  equally  scandalous.  In  1805  (to  take  one  example)  Campbell 
went  to  drink  wine  in  the  Cambridge  County  Gaol  with  "Dr.  Fisher,  a  fellow 
of  Christ's,  confined  there  for  debL  He  is  Senior  Doctor  at  Doctors'  Commons, 
eflm  siii  tlure  as  Judge,  &c  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  to  telL  that  we  were  noc 
in  a  we'l-fumisbcd  private  house."     Lift  ef  Campbtll,  voL  i.  p.  171. 
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committed  in  London  alone  for  debt.*  The  Common  Law 
Commissioners,  reporting  in  1830,  declared  that  the  loud  and 
general  complaints  of  the  law  of  insolvency  were  well  founded  ; 
and  Cottenharo,  in  1838,  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  imprison- 
ment for  debt  in  all  cases.  The  Lords  were  not  prepared  for 
so  complete  a  remedy  ;  they  declined  to  abolish  imprisonment 
on  finul  process,  or  to  exempt  from  imprisonment  on  mesne 
process  persons  who  owed  more  than  ^20  and  who  were 
about  to  leave  the  country.  Coitenham,  disappointed  at 
these  ameodments,  decided  on  strengtheoing  hts  own  hands 
by  instituting  a  fresh  inquiry,  He  appointed  a  commission 
in  1839,  which  reported  in  1840,*  and  which  Tecomraended 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  on  itnal  process,  and  the  union 
of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  In  1841,  in  1842,  in  1843, 
and  in  1844  Cottenham  introduced  bills  to  carry  out  this 
report.  The  bills  of  1841,  1843,  and  1843  ^^^^  ^°^t-  "^^^ 
bill  of  1844  was  not  much  more  successfuL  Brougham 
declared  that  debtors  who  refused  to  disclose  their  property, 
who  refused  to  answ»  questions  about  it,  who  refused  to  give 
it  up,  or  who  fraudulently  made  away  with  it,  as  well  3S  debtors 
who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  extravagance,  deserved  imprison- 
ment He  introduced  an  alternative  bill  giving  the  Court 
discretionary  power  to  imprison  them.  The  Lords,  bewildered 
by  the  contrary  counsels  of  two  such  lawyers  as  Cotten- 
ham and  Brougham,  decided  on  referring  both  bills  to  one 
Select  Committee.  The  Committee  preferred  Brougham's 
bill,  amended  it,  and  leturned  It  to  the  House.  This  bill 
became  ultimately  law.  It  enabled  both  private  debtors  and 
traders  whose  debts  amounted  to  less  than  the  sums  named 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  lo  l)ec<»ne  bankrupts ;  and  it  abolished 
imprisonment  in  all  cases  where  the  debt  did  not  exceed  j£io. 
The  reform  which  was  thus  itifroduced  did  not  satisfy  Gotten* 
ham,  but  it  remedied  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  old  system. 
Many  debtors,  availing  themselves  of  the  bankruptcy  laws,  were 

'  4170  00  mesne  process,  1799  on  judgment.  Hmuard,  Ne*  Series,  toI. 
im.  p.  431. 

»  Tlie  Report  of  1840  Is  In  Pari.  Paptrs.  1840,  vol.  i»i.  At  the  time  at 
wbicb  (he  Rc|ioit  was  made  3691  persoos  weie  in  prison  for  d^  [p.  8). 
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enabled  to  commence  theii  career  anew ;  many  small  debtc»^ 
confined  for  trifling  sums  were  llbetated ;  and  the  law  was  thus 
relieved  of  some  of  its  harshest  features.' 

One  other  class  of  unfortunates  were  simultaneously  bene- 
fiting from  the  change  of  thought  which  was  alleviating  the 
treatment  of  the  felon  and  the  debtor.  The  cruelty  with 
which  lunatics  were  uniformly  treated  almost  exceeds  belief! 
The  asylum  was  a  prison,  in  which  the  patients  were  subjected 
to  horrible  restraints  aod  tortures.  Pinel,  appointed  to  tho 
Bic6;re  in  the  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  the  rare 
courage  to  order  the  manacles  to  be  removed  from  the  most 
unruly  sufferers,  and  proved  by  doing  so  to  an  incredulous 
generation  that  kindness  is  not  thrown  away  even  on  the 
insane.  About  the  :same  time  Tuke  demonstrated  the  same 
thing  in  this  country.  But,  though  these  beneficent  individuals 
had  shown  that  it  was  neither  wise  nor  necessary  to  manacle 
lunatics,  nearly  half  a  century  passed  before  their  example 
was  widely  imitated.  It  was  only  in  the.  closing  years  of  the 
reign  of  William  IV,  that  the  managers  of  a  lai^e  asylum 
decided  on  abolishing  the  restraints  which  had  previously 
been  used,  and  it  was  not  till,  the  fifth  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  begun  that  the  example  which  was  thug 
set  "was  widely  imitated.' 

In  the  midst,  then,  of  stiffering,  botii  unprecedented  and 
great,  reform  was  at  wwk,  preparing  the  way  for  a  brighter 

1  The  Act  of  1838  is  Ibe  1  &  a  Vict,  c  no.  TIk  Act  cf  1844  is  the  7  &  8 
Vict.  c.  96;  but  cr.  ibid.,  c.  7a  For  Coltenham's  own  account  of  his  omd 
effijris,  see  Hanmrd,  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  13B7;  for  the  debate  on  liis  original  bill, 
ibid,,  voL  Ixxiv.  p.  443;  for  thai  on  Brougham's  bill.  ibid..  voL  Ixxv.  p< 
1174.      For  tbe  reference  of  both  bilU  10  tjie  Select  ComnuUM,  ibid.,  pp. 

'  Rational  legisUtion  respecting  tTie  ireatnicnt  of  lunatics  commencid  iri 
1828.  In  that  year  an  Act  (9  Geo.  IV.  c  40)  enabled  the  justices  in  quarter 
sEssiont  to  provide  county  axylums  ;  aod.  anotber  Act  {ibid.,  c  41)  regulated 
the  treatment  of  tbe  insane  in  private  houses.  Nolwiihstanding  the  first  of 
theie  Acts.  Mliley,  speaking  in  1:845,  ^^'d  lliat  only  sixteen  English  counties 
bad  provided  asylums ;  there  was  "one  disgraceful  borough  asylum  in  Wales." 
Hansard,  vol.  Ixxij.  p.  163.  In  Scotland,  as  kte  as  1B48.  it  was  ofRcial); 
slated  by  the  Lord  Advocate  that  many  lunatics  were  confined  in  dungeons, 
chained  on  tbeii  beds  of  straW..and  llred  on  garbage.  Ibid.,  voL  xcviii. 
p.  846.  ,  - 
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future;  and  th«  same  influences  which  were  encouraging 
the  formattoD  of  mechanics'  itisuiutes  and  museums,  and 
which  were  tending  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  to  raise  the 
Tht  privjua  convict,  and  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  debtor  and 
'"'^•"-  of  the  lunatic,  were  also  leading  to  other  results. 

Wise  men  were  simultaneously  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
posidon  of  the  sailor  and  the  soldier.  It  is  difficult  for  an 
historian,  writing  in  the  kindly  atmosphere  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  realise  the  position  of  a.  private  soldier  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  So  contemptible  was  it,  that  Dryden, 
searching  for  a  simile  to  excuse  his  discarding  antiquated 
words,  could  bring  himself  to  write  that  "  they  deserve  not 
this  redemption,  any  more  than  the  crowds  of  men  who  daily 
die  or  are  slain  for  sixpence  in  a  battle  merit  to  be  restored 
to  life  if  a  wish  could  revive  them." '  Half  a  century  after- 
wards Junius,  writing  in  what  men  still  call  "the  good  old 
times  when  George  III.  was  king,"  declared  "the  private  men 
have  fourpence  a  day  to  subsist  on,  and  6ve  hundred  lashes 
if  they  desert  Under  this  punishment  they  frequently  expire. 
Under  these  encouragements  it  is  supposed  they  may  be 
depended  upon  whenever  a  certain  person  thinks  it  necessary 
to  butcher  his  fellow-subjects."* 

Such  was  the  lot  of  the  private  soldier.  Discipline  was 
maintained  tn  the  navy  by  the  same  expedients.  On  many 
TheeommMi  ships  the  slightest  offence  was  punished  by  the  lash ; 
"""■  and  in  one  respect  the  sailor  was  in  a  worse  position 

than  the  soldier.  The  latter  was,  at  any  rate,  supposed  to  enter 
the  army  of  his  own  free  will ;  the  former  was  swept  into  the 
navy  whether  he  liked  it  or  not  In  theory,  indeed,  the  Crown 
assumed  that  it  was  part  of  its  prerogative  to  force  any  man 
on  whom  it  could  lay  hands  into  either  branch  of  its  service. 
But  in  practice  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  compel  men  to 
serve  on  land  had  been  restricted  by  the  Long  Parliament; 
and,  though  a  compulsory  power  to  raise  men  who  had  no 
lawful  calling  or  employment  was  enercised  with  the  sanction 
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of  Parliament  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  abandoned  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  was  never  afterwards  revived.' 
The  parallel  right  to  force  men  into  the  navy  was  never  parted 
with.  It  was  exercised  in  three  ways,  (i)  The  press-gang, 
working  usually  at  night,  scoured  the  streets  of  London  and 
of  other  ports,  and  swept  away  men  who  were  either  sailors 
or  who  were  suspected  of  having  been  at  sea.  (2)  A  Thepms- 
man-of-war  was  entitled  to  board  any  English  mer-  »"«■ 
chant  vessel  and  seize  any  number  of  men  out  of  it.  (3) 
Smugglers,  and  even  criminals,  could  be  sentenced  to  serve 
the  king  at  sea. 

These  arrangements  were  productive  of  much  evil.  Armed 
press-gangs  sweeping  the  streets  of  Portsmouth,  or  visiting 
every  street  from  Cornhill  to  the  Minories,  carried  terror  into 
every  family;  any  one  who  had  been,  or  was  suspected  of 
having  been,  at  sea  was  liable  to  be  seized;  and  the  terror 
which  was  thus  excited  was  so  great  that  in  some  cases  the 
inhabitants  of  the  outpoits  oi^anised  committees  to  resist 
by  force  the  operations  of  the  press-gang.'  The  mercliant 
service  suffered  still  more  severely.  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  declared  of  his  own  experience  that,  in  coming 
from  the  East  Indies  with  a  ship  worth  £i$<3,cioo,  he  had 
been  boarded,  and  four  men  had  been  taken  from  bim ;  off 
the  Lizard  he  had  again  been  boarded,  and  another  four  men 
had  been  taken  from  him.  Off  Beachy  Head  he  had  been 
boarded  for  a  third  time,  and  every  man  capable  of  serving 
in  the  navy  bad  been  taken  from  him,  while  be  himself  had 
been  advised  to  stand  into  port.^  Such  a  system  naturally 
endangered  the  safety  of  merchantmen;  it  raised  the  wages 
paid  to  merchant  sailors.  Even  the  fishermen  deserted  the 
fisheries,  since  service  on  a  fishing-smack  made  a  man  subject 
to  the  operations  of  the  press-gang. 

These  lamentable  consequences  would  have  made  the  press- 
gang  indefensible  if  lliey  had  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
navy.     They  had   not  even   the  justification   of  facilitating 

I  Hnllnni'i  Constilutioiial  Hisiary,  vol.  iii.  p.  314. 

*  Hatuard,  vol.  xx.  p.  656.  *  Iliid.,  vol  ixtx.  p.  345, 
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the  elTectnal  manning  of  ^ips  of  war.  When  s  pressing 
was  formed,  it  perhaps  succeeded  for  one  night  in  making 
an  effectual  raid  on  the  seameti  of  the  neighbourhood;  but 
in  another  dozen  hours  the  teamen  scattered  themselves  over 
the  adjoining  district,  and  the  press-gang  had  to  confine  itself 
to  seizing  landsmen  and  boys  unfit  for  service.  Still  worse 
results  ensued  from  tlie  system  of  sending  criminals  on  board 
men-of-war.  Codrlngton  himself,  on  hoisting  his  flag  on  the 
Caledonia  in  1 83 1,  received  twenty-seven  men  on  board 
who  had  just  been  taken  out  of  irons.  "He  gave  notice 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  useful  to  bim,  and  they 
would  demoralise  his  crew;  but  the  answer  was  that  it  was 
desirable  that  they  should  leave  London,  and  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  wished  it." '  Enobarbiis  said  to  Antony  before 
Actium — 

"  Your  ships  are  net  well  manned, 

Your  mariners  are  muliiers,  reapers,  people 

Ingross'd  by  swift  impress." 

The  British  sailors,  after  the  CMiclusion  of  the  war,  were 
moulded  out  of  even  less  promising  materials — the  sweepings 
of  the  prisons  and  the  scum  of  the  seaports. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  thai,  if  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors  were  liable  to  be  flogged  to  death,  there  were  com- 
pensating  advantages,  both  in  aimy  and  navy. 
Those  who  read  Napier's  brilliant  pages,  or  ihp 
story  of  deeds  of  daring  done  by  England's  naval  heroes, 
probably  picture  to  tliemselves  soldiers  and  sailors  returning 
from  their  achievements  with  iheir  breasts  covered  with  medals 
and  their  pockets  full  of  prize-money.  Yet,  so.  far  as  the 
medals  were  concerned,  soldiers  and  sailors  were  equally 
considered  unworthy  of  them.  **  Medals,"  wrote  Wellington, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  reign,  "were  originally 
■fitradc  to  commemorate  certain  great  naval  victories;  one 
of  each  was  distributed,  according  to  certain  rules,  to  each 

1  Hansard,  vol.  n.  p.  687.  The  command  seem*  from  the  contexl  to  bavp 
been  that  of  1B31,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Lip  of  Codrikgton, 
vol.  ii.  p.  477.  Surely  Lady  Boarcbicr  migiit  have  found  room  for  refening  to 
btr  lath»'i  eredliablc  adiocacy  of  voluntary  enlistment.-  ' 
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admiral  and,  I  believe,  to  each  captain  of  a  post-ship  engaged. 
Similar  medals  were  subsequently  struck  to  comraemorate 
certain  great  events  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  one  of  each  was  distributed  to  the  general  officers,  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments  engaged,  and  certain  officers 
of  the  staff,  according  to  certain  rules  laid  dowa  In  the 
yeai  1815  a  medaJ  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  then  for  the  first  time  the  restricuons  in 
respect  to  the  grants  of  medals,  as  well  to  the  navy  as  to 
the  army,  were  departed  from,  and  ihe  course  pursued  was 
otherwise  irregular." ' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  if  neither  soldier  nor  sailor  could 
hope  to  obtain  a  medal,  the  sailor,  at  least,  had  a  fair  chance 
of  obtaining  prize-money.  The  money  thus  ac-  . 
quired  during  the  Great  War  reached  many  millions. 
Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  persons  to  learn  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  distributed.  After  Navarino — at  the  period, 
in  other  words,  of  the  first  Reform  Act — the  Government 
undertook  to  pay  the  prize-money  which-  the  fleet  would 
Jiave  received  if  the  Turkish  vessels  had  been  captured  and 
not  burned.  Codrington  obtained  ^£7888 ;  each  of  his  cap- 
tains, ;6"io68i  lieutenants,  ^£94;  first-class  seamen,  ^4,  los.; 
and  boya,  ;£i,  10s.  each,  A  fust-class  seaman  got  as  many 
pennies  as  his  captain  received  pounds,  and  nearly  one  mite 
for  every  pound  awarded  to  his  admiral.  Verily,  if  the  laws 
in  an  unreformed  Parliament  were  made  by  landowners. 
Admiralty  regulation?  were  drawn  up  by  admirals. 

Thus  discipline  vvas  maintained  and  bravery  encouraged 
both  in  army  and  navy  by  a  mixed  system  of  lavish  rewards 
and  brutal  punishments.  But  the  rewards  were  heaped  on 
tiie  commanders ;  the  punishments  were  reserved  for  the  men. 
Even  in  the  days  of  an  unreformed  Parliament,  however,  a 
novel  precedent  had  been  instituted  by  the  issue  of  a  Water- 
loo medal;  and  some  eighteen  years  afterwards,  a  govemor- 

'  Indittft  AdminiitnUioM  of  Lord  EllatSomigh,  pp.  33T,  33a.  See  also  n 
curious  lelter  of  Croker's,  dis.ippruvinB  Uie  issue  of  an  Algiers  med^  ia 
Crotei's  Memoin,  \a\.  i.  y,  fi,  .  _ .  _  .    . 
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general,  who  did  and  said  many  foolish  things,  resolved  on 
one  just  action,  and  issued  medals  to  the  troops  engaged  in 
Afghanistan  and  China.  Soon  afterwards  his  chosen  lieu- 
tenant ventured  on  another  innovation,  and,  to  the  alarm 
of  monopolists,  in  his  despatches  on  the  Scindh  campaign, 
actually  mentioned  private  soldiers  by  name.  Examples  of 
this  kind  are  apt  to  spread.  Good-conduct  pay  was  first 
issued  in  1846,^  and  in  184S  Parliament,  by  a  wise  though 
tardy  act  of  justice,  issued  medals  to  tlie  survivors  of  the* 
Peninsular  campaign.  Poor  sufferers  1  It  might  tiave  been 
hoped  that  no  one  would  have  grudged  them  their  slender 
reward.  An  ofiScer  who  had  served  in  the  Peninsula,  an 
insatiable  place-hunter  himself,  had  the  arrogance  and,  In  an 
etymological  sense,  the  absurdity  to  talk  of  this  issue  as  a 
"prostitution  of  rewards."^ 

During  the  same  period  other  steps  were  taken  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  soldiers.  It  may  surprise  some  readers 
to  learn  that  at  the  time  of  the  queen's  accession  soldiers 
BeEinenui  ^c^e  required  to  sleep  two  In  a  bed.  Wellington 
librann.  jjg^  (j,g  ji,gj-it  of  terminating  this  deplorable  arrange- 
ment It  may  interest  oilier  persons  to  learn  that  a  short 
time  afterwards  two  other  great  military  reforms  were  intro- 
duced into  the  army.  The  old  flint-and-steel  musket  was 
first  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  percussion-caps;  and 
libraries  were  first  provided  for  regiments.  There  is  some 
satisraction  in  reflecting  that  the  same  period  which  witnessed 
the  first  great  improvement  in  arms  of  precision  witnessed  the 
first  rational  effort  to  elevate  the  common  soldier' 

•  ^aa,  Rtg. ,  1846,  Chron. ,  p.  4. 

'  Londonderry  in  Mansard,  vol.  icii.  p.  566,  Lord  John  Russell  had  Ihe 
deileriiy  to  overcome  Ihe  Duke  of  Weilington's  objections  to  llie  issue  of  these 
medals  by  explaining,  that  it  was  the  queen's  wish  that  Ibey  should  be  issued. 

■  Flint  and  percussion  miiskels  were  tried  against  each  other  in  Cafada  in 
1B39.  Oui  of  aooo  shots  the  flintlocks  missed  fire  833  limes,  the  percussion 
muskets  only  nine  times.  This  experiment  settled  the  queslion,  and  in  1841 
muskets  with  petcussioiwaps  were  largely  ordered.  Ibid. ,  voL  xItI.  p.  1334. 
Lord  Hawick  had  the  credit  of  initialing  soldiers'  libraries.  Ibid.,  p.  1136.  Sir 
C  M.  Clode,  who  has  missed  these  references,  rightly  asciities  (heir  (bmuitioa 
lo  1338.    MiliUay  Forea  eftht  Cnmm,  voL  ii.  p.  555. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  otlier  steps  had  been  taken  to  improve 
the  soldier's  lot  Happily  for  the  private  soldier,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wall,  Governor  of  Goree,  in  1782,  ordered 
800  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  a  sergeant  under  his  °*p''k- 
orders.  The  man  died  shortly  afterwards  in  hospital  Unfor- 
tunately for  Wall,  he  omitted  to  take  the  precaution  of  sum- 
moning a  court-martial  before  inQicting  the  punishment.^  On 
his  return  home  he  was  arrested,  and  charged  with  murder. 
He  managed  to  abscond ;  but,  returning  twenty  years  after- 
wards, he  was  tried  for  his  offence  and  hanged.  Even  in 
the  cruel  period  of  the  war,  Wall's  case  drew  attention  to 
the  existence  of  brutal  punishments.  Seven  years  afterwards 
the  impression  was  increased  by  a  sentence  of  two  years' 
imprisonment  on  Cobbett  for  a  libel  on  the  German  legion. 
The  Germans  had  been  employed  in  administering  500  lashes 
to  some  unfortunate  militiaman.  A  little  later,  in  1813,  John 
Hunt  and  Leigh  Hunt  experienced  a  different  fate.  Chained 
with  libel  for  criticising  the  severity  of  a  sentence  of  1000 
lashes,  they  were  acquitted,  notwithstanding  Ellen  borough's 
dictum  that  the  article  was  a  libel  intended  to  create  disaffec- 
tion in  the  army.*  When  juries  declined  to  convict  prisoners 
for  criticising  excessive  punishments,  it  was  evidently  high 
time  to  reconsider  the  regulations  under  which  the  army  was 
governed.  Accordingly,  in  1812,  the  ministry  commenced 
tlie  work  of  reform  by  directing  that  a  regimental  court-martial 
should  not  thenceforward  sentence  a  fellow-creature,  wlio 
happened  to  be  a  soldier,  to  more  than  300  lashes. 

A  well-ordered  person,  at  the  present  day,  turns  faint  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  a  system  so  barbarous  that  the  first  step 
towards  mitigating  its  barbarities  merely  prevented  some  young 
officers  from  ordering  more  than  300  lashes  to  be  given  to 
a  human  being.  In  1836  a  man  named  William  Saundry 
actually  died  from  the  effects  of  aoo  lashes  which  he  received 
at  Woolwich,  and  yet  a  regimental  court-martial  was  allowed 

■  For  Governor  Wall's  case,  Manual  ^  idililary  Law,  p.  177 ;  Howell's  ' 
Stalt  THaii.  vol.  Kxviii.  p,  51. 
*  For  the  trial,  Ibid.,  voL  uud.  p.  367, 
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in  1813  to  order  300  lashes  in  any  climate.  The  regimental 
cOurt-martial  was  the  lowest  court  known  in  the  array.  The 
powers  of  the  district  court-martial  and  of  the  general  court- 
martial  were  unlimited  till  1830.  In  that  year  the  Government 
directed  that  no  district  court-martial  shoulJ  sentence  a  man 
to  more  than  500  lashes.  At  the  same  time  officers  were  pro- 
hibited from  degrading  their  men  by  tying  heavy  weights  ta 
their  legs.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1832,  the  Government 
further  directed  that  no  district  court  should  order  more  than 
300,  and  no  regimental  court-martial  more  than  100  lashes. 
In  1836  general  courts -martial  were  limited  to  »oo,  district 
courts- martial  to  150,  and  regimental  courts-martial  to  too 
lashes.^  In  1846  the  punishment  was  funher  reduced  to  50 
lashes.^ 

1'hese  concessions  were  wrung  from  the  Government  bjr 
the  persistent  efforts  of  sensible  reformers.  The  ministry  had 
narrowly  escaped  defeat  on  Hume's  motion  for  tlie  abolition 
of  flogging  in  1833."  It  was  more  successful  in  1834,  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  but  the  increased  support  which  it  received 
on  these  occasions  was  evidently  attributable  to  its  desire  to 
limit  flo^ng.*  The  Government  was,  in  fact,  able  to  show 
that,  while  diminishing  the  number  of  lashes  which  a  soldier 
could  receive,  it  had  concurrently  reduced  the  number  of 
floggings:  65S  men  were  flogged  in  r83o,  646  in  i83r,  485 
in  183*,  370  in  1833,  257  in  1834,  246  in  1835,  and  163  in 
1836.'  The  existence  of  a  good  ministry  is  a  kiad  reason  for 
the  retention  of  an  indefensible  power;  but  the  friends  of 
flogging  found  their  case  strengthened,  the  opponents  to  it 

1  Haitstttd,  voL  xlvi.  p.  1170.    For  Sauodry't  deslb,  ibid.,  voL  xixL  p.  89% 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  UM»iii.  p.  376. 

*  Ante.  vol.  iii.  p.  193,  i.ole, 

*  A  motion  of  Major  Fancnurt's  in  1S34  for  the  atralition  of  Sagj^ag  vox 
rejeclcd  by  aa6  votei  10  94  [Hamard,  vol.  xxiL  p.  356) ;  a  isotioa  of  LennHtd's 
in  1836  for  its  atmlition  excepi  io  lime  of  war  was  n^alived  by  135  votes  la 
6a  (ibid.,  vol.  xixii.  p.  1053);  a  motion  of  Fancoon's  ia  1B37  for  a.  Select 
Committee  vias  defeated  by  167  votes  to  73  (ibid.,  vol  niviL  p  905);  und 
n  [notion  of  Boldero's  in  1B38  was  rejected  by  169  votes  to  76  (ibid.,  vol.  »1L 
p.  isBo). 
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found  their  arguments  weakened,  by  the  milder  system  of 
discipline  on  which  public  opinion  had.  insisted  and  which  a 
Whig  Government  bad  enforced. 

Abuses,  however,  were  still  frequent  enough.  One  officer, 
angry  at  the  limit  placed  on  his  power,  is  said  to  have  ordered 
a  man  to  be  flogged,  with  an  inter\-al  of  half  a  minute  between 
the  lashes.  A  hundred  lashes  could  in  this  way  be  protracted 
over  fifty  minutes.  The  officer  i^aicst  whom  this  honid 
chaise  was  brought  ought  to  have  been  either  exculpated  or 
dismissed.  He  was  rewarded,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  high 
colonial  appointment.  Another  officer,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
peer,  who  had  .  been  removed  from  the  command  of  one 
regiment  for  reprehensible  conduct  in  bringing  charges,  coK 
iected  from  the. gossip  of  the  orderly  room,  against  one  of  his 
officers,  and  who  had,  notwithstanding,  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  another  regiment,  flogged  a  man  on  Sunday  in 
the  Riding  School  in  the  very  place  in  which  Di^-lne  Service 
had  just  been  read.  Fortunately  for  the  array  few  officers 
displayed  such  severity  as  Lord  Brudenell.^  The  ktadlier 
instincts  which  wene  inducing  society  to  revolt  from  duel 
punishments  influenced  imliury  men,  A  Governor-General 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  proving  that  flowing  was  un- 

t  The  debnle  on  Lord  Bnideneirs  appoinlnienl  lo  the  iilh  Dragoon  Guards 
alltr  hb  rEiooval  from  Ihe  commnnd  of  the  i.^ih  Hussars  is  in  Hansard,  vol 
xxxiii.  p.  533.  Tlie  ministry  did  not  defend  (he  appointment,  but  it  took  the 
lingular  course  of  arguing  tlial  the  Commander-in<:hief  was  responsible  for 
jndividual  acts  connected  with  the  manflgement  and  control  of  Ihe  army, 
while  the  Government  was  only  responsible  for  his  general  conduct.  Ibid., 
P-  SS9 1  ="<!  <^-  P'  SSS'  I'  followed  from  Ibis  reasoning  that  Parliament  had 
no  control  over  any  act  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  which  was  not  grave 
enough  to  justify  bis  removal.  The  contention — so  br  us  I  know — was  tiever 
jnade  aflerwards.  and  Sir  G.  M..  Clode.  quoting  Lord  IVhousie.  rightly  ex- 
plains the  present  doctrine  that  "the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  through  him  the 
executive  Government  of  the  dey^,  is  responsitile-  for  all  the  acts  of  the  Con>- 
mander-in-Cblef."  MiHtary  Forces  (^  fie  Cnram,  voL  it  p.  3Z3.  For  Lord 
Cardigan  (he  had  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  the  interval)  flogging  a  man  on 
Sunday,  sea  Uantmi.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  337.  .His  r^ment,  it  was  said,  was  350 
itiong;!  and.  in  two  yea«s  there,  were  105  coun^martlal  and  700  punish miaits  of 
defaulters.  Sir  G.  Trevelyati  says  that  "during  ihe  session  of  i84r  Macaulan 
as  Secretary  of  War,  had  very  little  to  do^in  the  House  of  Commons  excapt  lo 
detend  L<>i]d  CanUgan.;  tBK.thal^ln.ifsdf  wos  quite  sufficianl  OKiipatioa  Tec 
one  minister."    Trevelyan'sil/iMiiH/ii/,  vt^n..i)..85;>  .      ,  .         ' 
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necessary  by  abolishing  it  in  the  native  Indian  army ;  and  the 
punishment,  though  it  was  retained  for  another  fony  years, 
was  used  or  abused  less  frequently  than  in  the  days  of 
George  III.  or  George  IV. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Hume  nearly  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  ministry  on  the  question  of  flowing  in  the  army. 
Silk  Buckingham,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  a 
mprcunun  j^^^^g^j^j  jj,  jndia,  drew  attention  to  the  abuses  of 
impressment.  Buckingham  asked  the  House  to  declare  the 
forcible  impressment  of  seamen  unjust,  cruel,  inefficient,  and 
unnecessary,  and  to  avail  itself  of  a  period  of  profound  peace 
to  provide  other  means  of  manning  the  navy.  He  ultimately 
modified  the  latter  part  of  his  motion  by  simply  asking  for  an 
inquiry.!  Graham,  speaking  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
pledged  himself  to  introduce  a  bill  preventing  the  forcible 
enrolment  of  smugglers  on  ships  of  war,^  but  declined  to  part 
with  the  power  of  compulsory  enlistment  Althorp,  seeing 
that  the  sense  of  the  House  was  opposed  to  the  oDicial  view 
of  the  Admiralty,  endeavoured  to  extricate  Graham  from  his 
dif&culty  by  moving  the  previous  question.  He  prevailed,  but 
the  majority  was  so  small '  that  the  press-gang  was  obviously 
doomed.  In  1835,  Graham  himself,  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  office,  introduced  two  bills  to  establish  a  register  of  seamen, 
and  to  encourage  voluntary  enlistment  by  the  grant  of  high 
bounties  and  increased  pensions.  The  Government  promised 
him  its  support,  and  ultimately  took  the  conduct  of  his  mea- 
sures out  of  his  hands.*  The  bills  passed;  the  experiment 
which  was  made  succeeded ;  the  press-gang  proved  to  be  no 
more  necessary  than  any  other  of  the  abuses  to  which  men 
still  clung  because  they  were  old ;  and,  though  theoretically 
the  Crown  retained — as  it  still  retains — the  prerogative  of 
pressing  men  into  its  service,  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 

'  Hansard,  vol,  i«,  pp.  636,  691.  '  Ibid.,  p.  683. 

■  The  maJQiil/  was  59  10  54.  Ibid.,  p.  694.  Bucldngtiani  renewed  bis 
motion  In  1834.    Ibid.,  vol  xil.  pi  1063. 

*  For  GrahaTn'i  bill,  ibid.,  vol.  xsn.  p.  iiaa  For  Riusell's  promise  of 
Government  support,  Ibid,,  voL  ixvui.  p.  63a.  For  Uw  tnuuTer  of  the  bills  10 
1,  ibid.,  virf,  ndx.  p.  343, 
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was  thenceforward  condemned  by  what  a  great  historian  has 
called  "  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Constitution." ' 

To  the  change  of  thought  which  led  to  these  alterations  may 
be  attributed  another  reform,  which  was  silently  accomplished 
almost  suddenly  at  the  same  period.  Few  things  „  . 
are  more  horrible  than  the  frequent  duels  which 
were  fought  on  every  possible  cause  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Duelling  was  essentially  the  vice  of  the 
upper  classes.  It  was  based  on  the  supposed  law  of  honour; 
and  a  man  who  was  not  a  gentleman  was  not  bound  by  the 
law.  It  is  probable  that,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  the  duel 
rose  into  favour  when  the  "  wager  of  battel "  fell  into  disuse. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  the  wager  of  battel  was  fought  out 
was  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  duelling,  which  had  previously 
been  rare,  became  thenceforward  more  frequent.^  In  the  first 
half  of  the  succeeding  century  Selden  formally  defended  the 
practice,  though  he  seems  to  have  done  so  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  the  right  of  the  subject  to  take  up  arms  against  his 
king.'  The  duel,  in  fact,  like  the  wager  of  battel  which  pre- 
ceded it,  was  only  defensible  on  the  supposition  that  God 
actively  interfered  to  do  right  between  the  combatants.  It 
ceased  to  be  justifiable  when  no  Apollo  descended  from  heaven 
to  restore  the  strength  of  a  wounded  Hector,  and  when  men 
discovered  that  God  saw  with  equal  eye  "  a  hero  perish  or  a 
sparrow  fall."  The  practice,  indeed,  hngered  for  a  century 
afler  Pope;  but  it  was  condemned  throughout  the  whole  time 
by  the  best  people  in  the  nation. 

Throughout  the  period,  indeed,  a  man  who  shot  another  in 

1  II  was  fldmitted  in  1B36  ihat,  n 01  withstanding  an  increase  in  the  navy,  ihe 
voluntary  arrangement  had  succeeded.  Hansard,  vol.  ixirii.  p.  1108.  Cf. 
Toirens'  Liji  of  Graham,  voL  i.  p,  430 ;  and  May's  Canil.  Hiit. ,  voL  lii.  p.  ao 

s  See  anie,  vol.  ii.  p.  136 ;  and  ct  an  interesting  note  of  Mr.  Buckle's  in  Hist. 
ofCivilualiaa,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  Mr.  Buckle,  in  this  well-known  note,  gave  a 
philosophical  reason  for  duelling  being  more  prevalent  in  France  than  in 
England.  But  he  has  overlooked  a  rematkable  passage  in  which  Hume 
ascribed  it  to  the  eiample  of  Francis  I,  accepting  a  challenge  from  Chailea  V. 
HuiHf,  vol  Iv.  p,  73. 

'  See  the  curious  passage  in  Taile  Talk,  pp.  47,  4B. 
VOL.  IV.  a  B 
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a  duel  was  a  murderer  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Bat  the  severity 
or  the  law  defeated  its  object.  Every  one  knew  that  there  were 
many  occasions  on  which  a  man  could  not  avoid  fighting  a 
duel  without  incurring  discredit.  So  lately  as  1844,  it  was 
admitted  in  Parliament  that  an  officer  who  refused  to  fight 
iii'jud^M  would  be  liaUe  to  dismissal'  Judges  and  jurymen 
uddiHiiing.  shrank  from  carrying  out  a  law  which  seemed  in- 
tolerable from  its  very  severity.  Upright  judges,  indeed,  like 
the  first  Lord  Kenyon,  had  the  boldness  to  warn  principab 
and  seconds  that  they  were  all  involved  in  the  crime  of 
murder.'  Juries,  long  after  Lord  Kenyon's  time,  took  a 
different  view  of  the  subject,  and  insisted  on  acquitting  the 
duellists.  Occasionally,  too,  the  judges  from  the  bench  gave 
the  juries  some  excuse  for  the  verdict.  Baron  Hotham,  in 
the  closing  decade  of  last  century,  is  said  to  have  told  a  jury 
that  the  acquittal  of  an  officer  who  had  slain  another  in  a  duel 
would  be  "  lovely  in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  man ; "  and 
Townsend  declared  that  "the  long  series  of  judicial  annals 
has  not  been  darkened  witli  a  single  conviction  for  murder  in 
the  case  of  a  duel  fairly  fought."' 

The  wretched  system,  however,  was  already  doomed.  The 
duel  was  detested  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  an  aristocratic 
practice.  In  France  a  resort  to  duelling  had  been  temporarily 
terminated  by  the  downfall  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  great 
Revolution ;  in  this  country  the  duel  did  not  long  survive  the 
predominance  which  the  middle  classes  obtained  in  1832.  A 
class  which  did  not  practise  duelling,  and  which  hated  duels, 
was  not,  in  &ct,  likely  to  allow  the  system  to  continue ;  the 
change  of  thought,  10  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
encouraged  its  repression,  and  the  duel  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
favour with  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  to  power. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert  that  a  Prime  Minister's 
duel  should  have  given  the  first  death-blow  to  duelling,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  Wellington's  conduct  in  fighting 

>  Hamard,  vol.  lixiii,  p.  Bay. 

>  Townsend's  Livis  of  Ttotlvt  Eminent  /tidgts,  vol  i  pp.  69,  ;e^ 
*  Townsend'a  Modem  Slatt  Trialt,  vol.  L  pp.  ija,  155, 
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Winchilsca  in  1829  made  an  impression  on  sober-minded 
people  which  a  score  of  less  famous  combats  would  rot 
have  produced.  In  the  following  year  one  Of  the  best  judges 
on  the  bench  told  a  jury:  "We  have  heard  several  times 
dudng  the  course  of  this  trial  of  the  law  of  hc»iour ;  but  I 
will  now  tell  you  what  is  the  law  oi  the  land,  which  is  all 
that  you  and  I  have  to  do  with.  It  is  this;  that  if  two 
persons  go  out  with  deadly  weapons,  intending  to  use  them 
against  each  other,  and  do  use  them,  and  death  ensue,  that 
is  murder,  wilful  murder,"  >  In  the  same  year  another  judge 
stated  the  law  in  similarly  decided  terms :  "  In  the  case  of 
a  deliberate  duel,  if  one  person  be  killed,  it  is  murder  in 
the  person  killing  him:  of  that  proposition  of  law  there  is 
not,  there  never  has  been,  the  smallest  doubt"  ^  While 
three  years  afterwards,  a  third  judge  applied  the  same  law 
to  the  seconds  in  a  fatal  duel :  "If  you  are  satisfied  on  this 
evidence  that  the  gentlemen  went  out  to  Haddon,  knowing 
that  Sir  J.  Jeffcott  and  Dr.  Hennis  were  about  to  fight  a 
duel  there,  ...  I  cannot  tell  you,  in  point  of  law,  it  is 
anything  short  of  murder;"'  and  five  years  later  still,  in 
the  tiial  of  a  surviving  principal  and  the  two  seconds  in 
another  fatal  duel,  a  fourth  judge  kid  down  the  law  with 
equal  plainness :  "  Where,  upon  a  previous  arrangement,  and 
after  there  has  been  time  for  the  blood  to  cool,  two  persons 
meet  with  deadly  weapons,  and  one  of  them  is  killed,  the 
party  who  occasions  the  death  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  the 
seconds  arc  also  equally  guilty."* 

These  charges  made  it  tolerably  clear  that  the  judges  had 
both  the  courage  and  the  will  to  enforce  the  law.     The  juries, 
however,  by  whom  the  duellists  were  tried  did  not    juri„md 
display  any  similar  disposition.     Much  as  they  may     <''"='i«* 
have  been  disposed  to  check  duelling,  they  were  not  prepared 

'  I  have  followed  ihe  late  Mr.  S.  Wairen's  acconot  of  the  charge  given 
from  memory  in  MiiallaniiS,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  A  short  accouQI  of  the  triul 
will  be  found  in  Ann.  Jieg.,  1830,  Cbron.,  p.  lAa;  and  cf.  tbe  lemarl^s  of 
tbe  same  judge  on  a  similar  trial  in  ibid. ,  p.  53- 

»  Townset.d's  Mcdtrn  Slate  Triali,  vol.  L  p.  162. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  163  ;  and  Ann,  Stg.,  1833,  Chron.,  p.  105. 

•  Begiitit  V.  Vtmng.  3  Carriitglon  and  Payne,  p.  Sja, 
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to  regard  the  seconds,  or  even  the  principals,  as  murderers. 
Just  as  the  law  which  made  larceny  a  capital  felon;  had  led 
juries  to  acquit  prisoners,  so  the  law  which  made  duellists 
liable  to  be  hanged  induced  jurymen  to  acquit  duellists.  In 
three  out  of  the  four  cases  which  hare  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  juries  acquitted  the  accused ; 
in  the  fourth,  and  most  recent  case,  the  jury  convicted  the 
prisoners,  but  sentence  of  death  was  not  passed  upon  them. 

The  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict  duellists  was  justified 
by  the  attitude  of  prominent  public  men.     Every  sessioD  of 
Parliament,  if  it  did  not  produce  a  duel,  produced 
In  p.iriii-       its  challenge ;  and  the  challenges  did  not  decrease 
""  ■  in  number  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act 

Any  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  extract  the  record  of 
the  debates  in  which  these  challenges  were  discussed  from 
the  first  sixty  volumes  of  the  Third  Series  of  Hansard,  will 
probably  be  struck  with  the  increasing  disposition  of  a  few 
members  of  the  House  to  resent  personal  attack  by  challeng- 
ing the  assailant,  and  with  the  increasing  determination  of 
the  House  as  a  whole  to  prevent  a  conflict.^  In  rSjfi, 
for  instance,  the  House  placed  Sir  F.  Trench  under  arrest 
because  he  refused  to  give  an  assurance  that  he  would  not 
fight  Mr.  Rigby  Wason.^  In  184T,  the  Serjeantat-Arms 
was  sent  after  Colonel  Sibthorp,  who  had  left  the  House 
on  being  told  by  Fox  Maule  that  some  words  which  he 
had  spoken  were  below  contempt.*  At  an  intermediate 
period  Lytton  Bulwer  was  persuaded  to  say  that  he  would 
not  fight  Fraed,  on  being  assured  by  Hardinge  that  he 
would  not  fight  under  similar  circumstances.  Such  was 
the  universal  respect  for  a  man  who  had  been  Wellington's 
second,  who  had  chaiienged  O'Connell,  and  who  had  never 
shown  any  disposition  to  shrink  from  a  personal  encounter, 
that  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  fighting  when 
Hardinge  counselled  peace.* 


*  IWd,,  voL  Iviii.  p.  13^  •  Ibii,  voL  xliiL  [x  113^ 
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In  the  meanwhile,  however,  renewed  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  practice,  by  the  duel  between  a  peer  of  the  realm  and 
an  officer  of  the  army.  Lord  Cardigan's  overbear-  j;,ord  ■ 
ing  disposition  was  already  familiar  to  the  people.  ^^^ 
Public  opinion  was  accordingly  rather  shocked  than  lucittii. 
surprised  to  find  that  he  had  fought  a  duel  with  one  of  his 
officers,  Captain  Tuckett,  Both  principals,  as  well  as  their 
seconds,  were  indicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  for 
felony.  The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against  the  peer, 
but  ignored  the  charge  against  Captain  Tuckett  Cardigan 
claimed,  as  a  peer,  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  his  peers.' 

A  peer  accused  of  felony  or  treason  is  tried  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament  "before  the  Court  of  our  Lady  the 
Queen,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  High  Steward  appointed 
by  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal."*  A  solemn  pro- 
ceeding of  this  character  was  so  unusual  that  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  the  nation. 
Denman,  the  Chief-Justice  of  England,  appointed  by  a  special 
commission  Lord  High  Steward  for  the  purpose,  presided  at 
the  trial;  and  the  robes  of  the  judges  on  the  Woolsack,  of 
the  peers  on  the  benches,  and  of  the  ladies  in  the  galleries 
added  brilliancy  to  the  scene.  Yet  the  whole  trial  ended  in 
a  technical  squabble,  which  defeated  justice  and  covered  the 
proceedings  with  contempt.  Cardigan  was  indicted  for  firing 
at  one  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett.  It  was  proved  at  the 
trial  that  the  wounded  man  was  usually  known  as  Captain 
Harvey  Tuckett;  it  was  proved  also  that  an  army  agent  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  half-pay  to  a  Captain  Harvey 
Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
the  Captain  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett,  to  whom  the 
half-pay  was  paid,  was  the  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett  wounded 
in  the  due!.  The  difficulty  could  have  been  removed  by 
calling  Captain  Tuckett  and  asking  him  a  single  question. 
If  Captain  Tuckett  had  declined  to  answer,  it  could  have  been 
removed  by  calling  him  and  asking  the  army  agent  to  identify 
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him.  These  common-sense  expedients  were  not  Bd(^>ted  b; 
Campbell,  the  Attorney- General,  who  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion. Follett,  the  acute  counsel  who  defended  Cardigan, 
fastened  on  the  blot  Denman  himself  declared  that  the 
identity  was  not  prored ;  and  the  peers,  entertaining  the 
"strongest  wish"  that  Cardigan  "should  escape  on  some 
ground  or  other,"'  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

The  result  of  the  trial  excited  widespread  indignation. 
Whatever  bad  been  the  wish  of  the  peera,  the  wish  of  the 
people  had  been  for  Cardigan's  conviction.  They  felt  that, 
if  Cardigan  had  been  a  linendraper  or  tailor'  indicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  stealing,  justice  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  miscarry  on  a  technical  point  of  no  importance.  Yet  the 
proceedings,  abortive  as  they  were,  did  more  than  anjrthing 
which  had  yet  occurred  to  check  the  practice  of  duelling. 
The  duellist,  acquitted  by  his  biother  peers,  stood  condemned 
by  public  opinion.  It  was  known,  moreover,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  conviaion  had  entailed  heavy  expense  on  Cardigan. 
In  the  event  of  it  his  property  would  have  been  forfeited  to 
the  Crown ;  and  to  guard  against  such  a  forfeiture  lie  had  trans- 
ferred thf  n  hole  of  it  to  his  nephew.  It  was  commonly  reported 
that  the  stamps  paid  on  the  transfer  amounted  to  ;£io,oco; 
and  it  was  argued,  though  perhaps  inaccurately,'  that  Cardigan 
after  his  acquittal  would  have  to  incur  a  second  expenditure 
of  the  same  amount  to  recover  his  property.  A  duel,  in  such 
circumstances,  became  a  much  more  dangerous  matter  thaa 
most  people  had  imagined.  A  man  who  was  a  good  shot  bad 
up  to  that  time  willingly  incurred  the  slight  risk  to  his  own 
life  which  was  inseparable  from  the  encounter;    he  had  the 

•  Theie  expressions  are  Campbell's.  See  his  Auleiiografky,  vol.  li.  p.  139. 
The  (rial  of  t^rd  Cardigan  is  reponed  in  TownseDifs  Modim  Slatt  Trials, 
toL  <.  pp.  309-243.    Cr.  Arnonld's  DtnmaM,  voL  ii.  p.  115. 

'  This  was  the  phrase  of  ihe  Tima. 

•  As  the  whole  transfer  was  a  friendly  arrangement,  the  deeds  transferring 
Ihe  propertj  could  appareni!)r  have  been  destrojed  nfier  the  augulnal,  and  Ihe 
expense  of  a  second  transfer  thus  avoided.  The  transfer  and  the  sum  which  it 
C031  are  mentioned  in  the  Times,  Feb.  ao,  1841.  Il  is  very  doubinil  whether  it 
«  onld  have  held  good  If  Caidtgan  had  been  iDdii:ted  for  the  capital  oSedcb  and 
tomktoi. .  .  ■     ■  ■     ■    .        ■       . 
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experience  of  a  dozen  verdicts  to  justify  him  in  disregarding 
the  consequences  of  a  trial;  but  he  had  thenceforn'ard  the 
example  of  Cardigan  to  prove  that  he  must  take  expensive 
precautions,  involving  legal  assistance,  to  save  his  property. 
It  thus  became  apparently  necessary  for  a  man  of  property 
to  consult  his  solicitor  before  he  fought  a  duel;  and  men  who 
had  not  hesitated  to  lisIc  their  own  lives  01  to  assail  the  lives 
of  other  people  disliked  the  necessity  of  incurring  a  solicitor's 

biiLi 

Duelling,  however,  though  it  had  been  discouraged,  bad  not 
ceased.  I^ss  than  three  years  after  Cardigan's  trial,  the  people 
were  shocked  to  learn  that  two  brothers-in-law,  ^^^^^^ 
officers  of  the  army,  had,  on  a  slight  provocation,  j™,]^ 
fought  a  duel;  that  the  aggressor,  Colonel  Fawcett, 
had  been  killed  by  Lieutenant  Munro;  and  that  the  latter 
had  hastily  left  the  country.  The  circumstances  of  this  duel 
attracted  general  attention.  The  close  relationship  between 
the  combatants,  the  anxiety  which  the  survivor  was  known 
to  have  displayed  to  avoid  an  encounter,  the  awful  punish- 
ment which  he  was  enduring  as  an  exile  with  the  stain  of 
blood  upon  his  hands,  aroused  some  sympathy  in  his  favour. 
But  the  public  loudly  demanded  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  encounters  in  future.  The 
ministry  had  the  courage  to  supersede  Munro,  and  to  refuse 
Mrs.  Fawcett  the  pension  of  an  oflicec's  widow.  The  queen's 
husband  made  a  curious,  thoi^h  well-intentioned,  suggestion 
for  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Honour  in  the  army  and 
navy,  to  which  disputes  could  be  referred.     A  society  was 

I  It  ought  10  be  added  that  the  trial  of  t^td  Caidisaa  deprived  the  peers  of 
one  privilege  which  it  was  supposed  that  they  5till  retained.  By  an  old  stalule 
(i  Edw.  VI.  c  13,  sec.  14)  a  peer  was  entiiled  to  beneEt  of  clergy  on  a  first 
conviction  for  felony  by  simply  alleging  that  he  was  a  peer,  J'eel  had  obtained 
the  repeal  of  benefit  of  clergy  in  iHa?.  Antt,  p.  39a.  Bui  it  was  doubled 
whether  the  repeal  applied  to  the  oase  of  peers;  and  it  was  alleged  that 
Catdigan,  in  the  event  of  his  conviction,  had  intended  lo  claim  benefit  of 
clergy,  Bs  I^id  Mohun,  Lord  Warwick,  and  Lord  Byron  had  done  before  him. 
After  Cardigan's  (rial  a  short  Act  was  accordingly  parsed  to  remove  tbe  doubU 
which  had  adeen  and  repeal  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  aitd  oae  more  privilege 
of  peerage  accordingly  disappeared.     4  &  5  Vict.  c.. 33.  .... 
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formed  in  London  for  the  abolition  of  duelling;  and  was 
joined  bjr  13  admirals,  67  field-officers,  $2  captains  in  the 
navy,  36  captains  in  the  army,  17  lieutenants  in  the  navy,  31 
peers,  141  civilians,  16  members  of  Parliament,  and  i  clergy- 
man. A  motion  was  proposed  in  Parliament  that  "  duelling  is 
immoral  in  its  tendency,  that  it  brings  into  contempt  the  laws 
of  the  country,  that  it  is  contrary  to  divine  command,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished:"  and  in  April  1844  amended  articles 
of  war  were  issued  enjoining  officers  to  offer  and  accept 
apologies  instead  of  fighting  duels;  and  subjecting  them, 
if  they  still  chose  to  fight,  to  the  penalty  of  being  cashiered. 
One  hundred  years  is  only  a  short  period  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  yet  one  hundred  years  may  produce  many  revolutions 
in  politics  and  manners.  In  November  1746,  a  Secretary  at 
Wai  had  written  to  an  officer  in  command  of  troops  to  tell 
a  young  officer  in  his  command  that  he  must  either  fight  a 
duel  or  be  broke.  In  April  1844,  the  Queen's  Regulation 
declared  that  an  officer  who  chose  to  fight  a  duel  should  be 
cashiered.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Court  and  Ministry  in 
the  days  of  Pelham,  and  such  was  the  change  in  the  days  of 
Peel.> 

Duelling  in  the  anny  was  almost  entirely  terminated  by  this 
alteration  in  the  regulations.  A  year  afterwards  challenges  in 
Parliament  were  further  discouraged  by  the  moral  courage  of 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Roebuck,  challenged 
by  Somers  for  some  language  which  he  had  used  in  debate, 
brought  the  challenge  before  the  House  as  a  breach  of  privilege. 
Ashley,  seconding  and  tbatiliing  Roebuck,  declared  that  he  had 
viewed  with  disgust  and  horror  the  prevalent  notion  of  what  is 
miscalled  honour.  Men  of  influence  and  position  expressed 
their  approval  of  Roebuck's  conduct,  and  stil!  more  emphati- 

I  For  the  decision  to  leruse  Mrs.  Fawcell  her  peniioa  and  10  sapenede 
ro,  Hansard,  vol  boriii  p.  807.     The  debate  o 


condemning  duelling  is  in  it»d.,  p.  1016.  For  ihe  society  to  suppress  duelling, 
ibid.,  p.  loiS  ;  and  Ihe  Lift  if  Sir  H.  Lamrvta,  p.  136,  note.  Cf.  Martin's 
Prina  Censert,  voL  i.  pp.  169-73 ;  Warren's  Miseellania,  vol.  ii.  p.  341 ; 
Albemarle's  Fifty  Ytan  of  my  Life,  rol.  i.  p.  laa ;  and  for  some  famous  duds, 
Croker's  Mtmeirt,  toL  ii.  p.  4C7. 
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cally  of  Ashley's  language.  Somers  hastened  to  apologise  for 
the  part  which  he  had  played  in  the  matter,  and  a  new  blow 
was  given  to  the  dying  practice  of  duelling.  A  challenge 
ceased  to  be  possible  when  it  was  treated  as  a  breach  of 
privilege,^ 

Such  a  revolution  in  manners,  if  it  had  stood  alone,  would 
not  perhaps  have  justified  an  extended  notice.  Its  importance 
arises  from  the  company  in  which  it  is  found.  In  chatacwi- 
the  same  decade  in  which  duelling  fell  into  disuse,  i"ti«<ifth= 
the  Brhish  people,  for  almost  the  first  time  for  three 
centuries,  displayed  a  desire  to  substitute  a  beverage  like  tea 
for  the  intoxicating  liquors  which  they  had  previously  con- 
sumed. Few  writers  of  history  have  devoted  much  space  to  a 
philosophic  history  of  drink  and  drinking.*  Yet,  if  the  effects 
of  intemperance  on  a  nation's  life  are  considered,  there  are 
rot  many  subjects  which  are  better  worth  the  attention  of  the 
historian  of  manners.  Speculation,  indeed,  has  been  .p,,^!,,^ 
busy  in  determining  whether  climate  or  race  were  ofdmntsQ- 
the  chief  cause  of  drunkenness ;  and  one  authority 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  wherever  the  Teuton  is, 
there  drunkenness  prevails.*  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  theory  has  not  been  made  to  explain  the  facts; 
and  whether,  if  Tacitus  had  not  recorded  the  drunken  habits 
of  the  Germans,  the  vice  would  ever  have  been  attributed  to 
race  alone. 

There  have  been  frequently  in  the  world  both  nations  and 
periods  in  which  drunkenness  was  a  credit  rather  than  a 
disgrace.  The  Persians  were  not  the  only  people  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  deliberating  upon  affairs  of  weight  when  they 
were  drunk,*  and  Idomeneus  is  not  the  only  hero  who  was 

'  The  debale  Is  in  Hansard,  irol.  liiii.  p.  601. 

)  Mr,  Lecky,  in  this  as  in  olbei  matters,  is  an  excellent  example  to  the  con- 
trary. His  passage  on  the  drinkire  of  the  elghtecnih  century  may  be  refeired 
to  with  great  advantage.     See  History  i^ England  m  l/u  EightaiUh  Cintury. 
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honoured  with  exceptional  opportunities  for  drinking.^  In 
this  country  "the  haunting  of  taverns"  was  made  a  common 
offence  in  the  >^eign  of  EdvsTd  I.,  and  seems  to  have  been 
punished  with  the  stocks.^  But  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in 
our  literature  to  show  that  drunkenness  was  either  prevalent 
in  England,  or  was  not  regarded  as  disgraceful,  till  a  much 
later  period. 

And  there  was  a  good  reason  for  this  circumstance.  The 
national  drink  of  Englishmen  was  ale;*  and  the  ale  vi^ich 
was  commonly  drunk  was  mild  and  new,  and  produced  sleep 
rather  than  intoxication.*  The  Normans  who  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  indeed,  set  an  example  of  drinking  wine ;  and 
the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  by  con- 
necting England  with  the  wine-growing  countries  of  France, 
increased  the  taste  for  wine ;  but  the  wines  which  were  thus 
drunk  were  the  light  wines  of  France,  and  their  use  did  not 
lead  to  any  riotous  drunkenness. 

These  conditions  were  altered  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  England  lost  Aquitaine,  and  with 
this  loss  the  trade  in  the  light  wines  of  France  decreased.  In 
lieu  of  them,  British  merchants  imported  the  stronger  wines 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  sack — ^vino  seco,  or  shen;  * — tooi; 
the  pluce  of  claret.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  a  stiil 
Th*  iuucMc  niore  remarkable  revolution  occurred.  The  hop  was 
ofdrunkcQ-  jntfoduced  into  England.  Its  introduction  led  to 
iiri»n<h  the  brewing  of  beer;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  light  sweet 
ales,  consumed  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  brewed, 
strong  beer,  capable  of  being  kept  for  considerable  periods, 
was  gradually  brought  into  use." 

1  For  Idomeneus,  see  the  CDrioo*  lines,  /liaJ,  W.  a6o.  Dariui  piidedbim- 
self  on  Ihe  amoUDl  he  could  drink ;  and  Holofernes.  though  he  was  in  command 
of  130,000  men.  on  ihi?  night  of  his  murder  dianlt  much  more  wine  than  he  bad 
drunk  in  any  one  day  since  be  vias  born. 

*  Palerson,  Liberty  of  Ihe  Subject,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

*  Mead  and  methegiin,  m^de  respectively  from  water  and  honey,  and  from 
water,  honey,  and  other  tngredlenis,  were  equally  andent ;  but  though  [hey 
usually  receive  precedence  in  the  Statute  Book,  "  they  never  have  been  of  great 

Taxei  in  England,  vol.  i».  p.  sa. 

*  Itud.,  p.  57.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  76,  79.  '  IWd.,  p.  59. 
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Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  a  change 
which  was  probably  almost  impercepiibte  at  the  time.  English- 
men were  gradually  accustomed  to  stronger  liquors  than  those 
which  they  had  previously  drunk.  The  events  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  threw  England  into  close  com- 
munication with  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  were  at 
that  time  universally  regarded  as  the  hardest  drinkers  sirieenih 
in  Europe.^  Possibly  from  the  force  of  example,  but 
probably  also  from  having  access  to  stronger  drinks,  and  from 
having  more  money  with  which  to  purchase  them,  the  habiis 
of  the  English  race  rapidly  changed,  and,  from  being  the  most 
eober,  they  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  drunken 
of  European  nations.  "Superfluity  in  drink,"  wrote  Nash 
in  1595,  "is  a  sin  that,  ever  since  we  have  mixed  ourselves 
with  the  Low  Countries,  is  counted  honourable;  but,  before 
we  knew  their  lingering  wars,  was  held  in  that  highest  degree 
of  hatred  that  might  be.  Then  if  we  had  seen  a  man  go 
wallowing  in  the  streets,  or  lain  sleeping  under  the  board,  we 
should  have  spet  at  him,  and  warned  all  our  friends  out  of 
his  company."*  "I  learned  it  in  England,"  so  Shakespeare 
made  lago  say,  "  where  indeed  they  are  most  potent  in  potting. 
Youx  Dane,  your  German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander 
....  are  nothing  to  your  English."' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Legislature  saw  with 
indifference  the  growth  of  drunkenness.      On  the  contrary, 

'  M.  Roohard,  In  an  exhaustive  arttek  on  "L'Aloool"  in  Ihe  gevut  da 
Dtux-Manda  for  April  1886,  p  875,  wriies  "  Encore  est-il  (lalcool)  deraeuifi 
pendant  longtemps  dans  le  iloniainE  eiclusif  de  la  M^decme.  Ce  sonl  les 
Anglais  qui  I'en  ont  fail  soriir,  en  1581,  en  disltilsuant  de  I'eau-fle-vie  i  lenrs 
troupes  qui  gueitoyaieat  alors  dans  \rs  Payi-£Sai."  Il  is  quesliimsble  whether 
M.  Rochard  is  rlglit  in  siying  that  slcohol  nas  first  used  in  this  way  by  ihe 
English.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  xv^X.  in  tracing  its  use  in  this 
way  by  Englishmen  10  the  Dutch  wars. 

*  Isaac  D' Israeli,  in  his  chapter  on  "  DrinldngCuEtoiiu  in  England,"  qootes, 
with  excellent  point,  this  passage  from  Nasb's  FUrct  FttitiUsse, 

*  Cf. ,  a  cenluiy  later,  Defoe's  lines — 

"  An  Englishman  will  Faiilr  drink  u  much 
A>  will  miinuin  IwD  fan^nia  of  Dutrh." 
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from  a  Tcry  early  period,  it  endeavoured  to  deal  with  it  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  the  haunting  of  taverns  was  made 
an  offence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  1495,  two  justices 
were  authorised  to  "  reject  common  ale  selling  and  take 
security  from  sellers  of  aie  for  tlieir  good  behaviour."  While 
in  155*.  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  and  disorders  "had  and 
used  in  common  alehouses  and  other  houses  called  tipjing 
houses,"  all  such  houses  were  prohibited  which  were  not 
actually  licensed  by  the  justices,  and  the  licensees  were  ordered 
to  enter  into  recognisances  against  the  use  of  unlawful  games 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order.' 

This  legislation  failed  to  check  the  growing  vice,  and  with 
the  seventeenth  century  Parliament  adopted  other  and  sterner 
remedies.  In  1603  it  made  the  owner  of  an  alehouse,  allowing 
tippling  on  his  premises,  liable  to  a  fine  of  to^.  ;^  in  1606  it 
imposed  a  fine  for  drunkenness;'  and  in  1623  it  authorised 
the  magistrate  to  convict  the  offender  on  the  evidence  of  a 
single  witness.* 

These  statutes  failed  to  arrest  the  growth  of  intemperance ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  Statute  Book 
itself  to  ascertain  the  reasons  of  this  failure.  The  Act  of  1603, 
which  imposed  a  fine  on  the  ale  house- keeper  who  allowed 
tippling  on  his  premises,  placed  a  still  higher  fine  on  the 
licensed  victualler  who  charged  more  than  one  penny  a  quart 
for  the  best  beer,  and  one  halfpenny  a  quart  for  small  beer. 
So  long  as  beer  was  cheap  it  was  almost  impossible  to  check 
its  excessive  consumptioa  In  the  Commonwealth,  however, 
an  excise  was  imposed  on  beer,  which  was  continued  after  the 
Restoration.  Nearly  half  a  century  later  an  additional  duly 
was  imposed  on  malt,  while  in  1710  a  further  duty  was  placed 
on  hops.  These  successive  burdens  had  the  natural  effect  of 
increasing  the  price  of  beer.  The  best  beer  had  been  sold  for 
itf.  a  quart  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  the  price  rose  to  21/.  and 
a^ti,  a  quart  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  to  ^ti.  and  4/i.  a 
quart  in  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 

1  II  Henry  VII.  c.  a ;  5  and  6  Edward  Edward  VI.  c  35. 

*  I  James  I.  c.  9.  *  4  James  I.  c.  5,  *  at  Jamet  I.  C  7. 

•  Doivell,  History  of  Taxalten,  6v. ,  voL  iv.  pp.  117-133. 
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These  successive  additions  to  taxation  probably  did  more  to 
check  the  growing  consumption  of  beer  than  all  the  tippling 
legislation  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  but  the  increased  cost 
of  beer  had  probably  also  the  melancholy  effect  of  further 
encouraging  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

No  historian  of  civilisation  has  cumbered  his  pages  with 
any  elaborate  history  of  tiie  art  of  distillation,  but  perhaps 
there  are  few  subjects  which  have  attracted  so  little, 
and  which  deserve  so  much,  attention.  Alcohol  Dfdutiik- 
is  believed  to  have  been  an  Arabic  discovery,  and 
alchemy  was  its  source,*  Amauld  de  Villeneuve,  searching 
for  the  elixir  vitEe,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  distilled  brandy 
from  wine  ;  and,  rejoicing  at  its  qualities,  named  it  aqua  vitae, 
the  water  of  life.  But,  for  two  centuries  after  this  famous 
discovery,  no  harm  to  the  human  race  resulted  from  it.  In 
England,  "derived  not  from  wine  but  from  wine  lees  only,  the 
sole  material  used  in  the  manufacture  by  those  who  distilled 
for  sale,  alcohol  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  medicinal 
purposes."  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  growing  demand  for  this  commodity  induced  the  distillers 
to  seek  for  fresh  materials,  and,  in  addition  to  wine  and  wine 
Ices,  other  ingredients  were  extensively  employed.  The  use 
of  spirits,  which  then  began,  slowly  extended  through  the 
following  century.  War,  among  its  many  evils,  leads  to 
drinking ;  and,  as  the  Royalists  drank  sack,  the  Parliament 
people  drank  strong  waters. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  strong  waters  which  were  thus 
drunk  consisted  chiefly  of  French  brandy,  and  of  the  inferior 
spirit  distilled  in  England  from  malt  and  other  far  less  savoury 
materials.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  Parliament  thought 
proper  at  one  lime  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  French 
brandy,  at  another  time  lo  place  prohibitory  duties  upon  its 
importation.  In  consequence,  an  extraordinary  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  British  distiller,  and  perhaps  to  the  British  trader. 

'  I  slate  Ihls  in  ihis  guarded  manner,  because  M.  Rochard,  in  the  article  I 
have  already  quoted,  writes  "Que  I'alcool  nous  vienne  des  Chinois  ou  des 
Aral^es,"  &c.  The  name  will  convince  moat  people  that  ihe  invcalion  was 
Arabic,  however. 
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Rum  was  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and  made  largely 
into  punch;  and  finally  gin,  manuractured  from  malt  and 
juniper,  was  introduced,  and  soon  became  "  a  water  more  in 
esteem  in  this  counlry,  especially  among  the  populace,  than 
all  the  whole  tribe  of  distilled  waters  put  t(^cther."  * 

Then, began  that  era  of  fearful  drinking  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  made  us  familiar.*  "The 
drunkenness  of  the  common  people,"  wrote  Hervey,  "  n-as  so 
universal,  by  the  retailing  of  a  spirit  called  gin,  with  which 
they  could  get  dead  drunk  for  a  groat,  that  the  whole  town 
of  London  and  many  towns  in  the  country  swarmed  wiih 
drunken  people  of  both  sexes  from  morning  to  night,  and 
were  more  like  the  scene  of  a  Bacchanal  than  the  residence 
of  a  civil  society."'  There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  fearing 
that  Hervey  did  not  exaggerate  the  orgies  of  the  nation.  Six 
millions  of  people,  in  1742,  are  said  to  have  consumed 
19,000,000  gallons  of  spirits,  or  more  than  three  gallons  of 
spirits  a  head.^  In  1884,  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
consumed  about  one  gallon  of  spirits  per  head,  or  one-third 
of  the  amount  which  their  forefathers  had  drank  140  years 
before. 

It  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  either  the  example  jf  the  Dutch 
or  even  the  introduction  of  cheap  spirits  could  entirely  account 
for  the  wholesale  degradation  of  a  people  by  drunkenness,  and 
it  may  be  suspected  that  some  other  cause,  more  difficult  to 
detect,  was  concurrently  at  work,  The  period,  in  which  the 
taste  for  spirituous  liquors  became  geiieral,  was  precisely  that 
in  which  economical  writers  were  noting  and  deploring  the 
aggregation  of  the  people  in  towns.  But  the  condition  of 
the  towns,  their  narrow  dirty  streets,  their  open  sewers,  their 
foetid  cesspools,  and  contaminated  wells,  must  necessarily  have 
1  Smith,  Tie  Cemphat  DistUUr,  quoted  by  Mr.  Dawell,  Hiitoryi^  Taxa- 
tim.  &v.,  vol  iv,  p.  103. 

*  History  of  England  in  the  Eighlanlh  Ctnttaj,  voL  i.  p.  476  ng. 
'  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  quoted  hy  Mr.  Uowell,  loL  iv.  p.  106. 

*  Porter's  Pragrtss  oflht  Nation,  p.  6S3.  Mr.  Lecky  places  the  distillation 
ir<  1743  at  only  7,000,000  galloas,  voL  i.  p.  480 ;  but  thai  appears  to  have  been 
the  consumption  ol  X^ndon  and  its  neighbourhood  atone,  M'CuUocb's  Com- 
mtniai Dictioauryi,  ad  verb,  "Spirits" 
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produced  physical  weakness,  which,  in  hs  tum,  may  have 
easily  created  a  craving  for  spirituous  liquors.  The  long 
peaceful  administration  of  Walpole,  during  which  drunken- 
ness perhaps  attained  its  maximum,  increased  the  prosperity 
and  therefore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people;  and  the 
temptation  to  drink  from  the  neglect  of  sanitary  laws  thus 
reached  its  climax  at  the  moment  when  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing drinks  were  the  greatest 

In  1736  the  use  of  spirits  had  attained  such  frightful  pro- 
poriions  that,  on  the  advice  of  Jekyll,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Parliament  endeavoured  to  check  it  by  imposing  a  xh*  numpi 
prohibitory  duty  of  20s.  a  gallon.  But  the  Act  in  I^^^'ge 
the  first  instance  led  to  Hots,  and  in  the  second  J."'h^,h 
instance  to  illicit  distillation,  and  its  policy  was  soon  cenu'n'- 
abandoned.  In  1751  a  more  sensible  measure  regulated  the 
trade  of  the  distiller  and  increased  the  penalties  for  unlicensed 
retailing ; '  and  from  that  date,  drunkenness,  though  the  vice 
still  prevailed,  ceased  to  extend  with  the  frightful  rapidity  at 
which  it  had  increased  in  the  previous  half  century. 

At  the  period  at  which  tliis  history  opens,  high  duties, 
necessitated  by  the  war,  ought  to  have  checked  the  vice  of 
drinking.  Spirits  in  England  paid  no  less  than 
1 1  J.  8^f/.,  spirits  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  5^.  6d.  a  dui^cTb'  . 
gallon.  But  these  high  duties,  instead  of  checking  '^"'' 
the  consumption,  only  led  to  large  illicit  distillation  and  con- 
stant smuggling.  In  Ireland  it  was  estimated  that,  while  only 
3,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  paid  duty  in  iSaa,  10,000,000 
gallons  were  consumed ;  and  the  same  effects  were  visible  in 
Scotland,  and  to  a  smaller  degree  in  England. 

In  consequence,  towards  the  close  of  the  Liverpool  Adminis- 
tration, another  system  was  adopted.  The  duties  on  English 
spirits  were  gradually  reduced  to  js.  6d.,  the  duties  on  Scotch 
spirits  to  3r.  4d.,  and  the  duties  on  Irish  spirits  to  2s.  4J. 
a.  gallon  (they  stood  at  these  amounts  up  to  the  date  of  the 

>  See  on  this  legislalion,  Lecky,  Bistiiry  <^  England  in  lie  Eifi/emlA  Cen- 
tury, Fol.  i.  p.  481 ;  Porter's  Progrtss  ^  lit  NaiKH,  p.  661 ;  and  M'Cullacti, 
adveib.  "Spirits."  .... 
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Budget  of  1S39,  when  they  were  raised  to  7^.  lod.,  y.  R4.,  and 
as.  Sif.  respectively),  and  the  reduction,  which  had  the  melan- 
choly effect  of  nearly  trebling  the  consumption  of  these  com- 
modities, had  the  happier  consequence  of  almost  terminating 
the  trade  of  the  illicit  distiller.' 

Thus  the  tendency  of  commercial  legislation  from  18T5 
to  1840  had  been  to  decrease  the  cost  and  increase  the 
consumption  of  strong  spirits.  And  the  same  thing  was 
TiwiiuiH*  ^'so  true  of  beer.  At  the  close  of  the  great  war, 
on  b«r.  jjggj  ^jig  taxed  in  three  ways.  Its  chief  consti- 
tuents, malt  and  hops,  were  subjected  to  heavy  duties,  and 
the  beer  itself  when  brewed  for  sale,  was  also  liable  to 
duty.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  this  history,  that  one 
of  the  first  measures  adopted  after  the  peace  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  malt  to  one-third  of  its  former  amount ; 
and  it  has  been  further  related  that,  in  1830,  Goulburn,  bent 
on  effecting  large  economical  reforms,  decided  on  abandoning 
the  beer  duties.  At  the  time  at  which  be  adopted  this  policy, 
he  took  a  step  of  even  greater  significance.  The  sale  of  beer 
had  previously  been  restricted  to  houses  licensed  by  the 
FrMii»di  magistrates.  From  1830  free  trade  in  beer  was 
inbm.  established,  and  any  one  was  enabled  to  open  a 
beerhouse  with  a  license  from  the  excise.  This  provision 
was  consistent  enough  with  the  principles  on  which  the  Legis- 
lature acted  in  other  matters,  but  it  unfortunately  increased 
to  a  large  extent  the  facilities  afforded  for  drinking;  and  in 
1S34  the  Legislature  was  forced  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
houses  licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  on  or  off  the  premises, 
and  to  charge  a  rather  higher  license  to  houses  in  the  former 
category.  In  1839,  Brougham  in  the  Lords,  and  Pakington 
in  the  Commons,  suggested  amended  legislation ;  Brougham 
desired  to  place  the  beer-houses  on  the  same  footing  as  the 

1  From  1833,  the  year  in  which  the  old  war  duties  were  first  altered,  to  184a. 
(he  consumption  of  English  spirits  rose  from  3,803,313  to  8,278,148  gallons  ; 
the  consumption  of  Scotch  spirits  from  3,303,286  to  6,180,138  gallons;  the 
consumption  of  Irish  spirits  from  3.590,376  to  7,401,051  gallons.  The  con- 
sumption of  Irish  Epiiil$  had,  however,  eiceeded  12,000,000  gallons  in  1336, 
before  Father  Matbew's  labours  promoted  temperance  among  the  people. 
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licensed  victuallers,  and  to  require  them  to  take  out  a  license 
from  the  magistrates.  Pakington  proposed  to  allow  no  house 
to  receive  a  license  which  had  not  a  definite  rating  qualifica- 
tion. The  principle  of  Fakington'a  bill  was  ultimately  adopted, 
and  a  slight  check  was  thereby  imposed  to  the  multiplication 
of  beer-houses.^ 

Thus,  with  beer  as  with  spirits,  legislation  from  1815  to  1840 
tended  to  decrease  the  price  and  to  increase  the  Cacillties  for 
drinking.  From  1S40,  when  the  poor  had  almost  attained  the 
maximum  of  degradation,  a  different  system  was  introduced.  In 
that  year,  legislation  had  the  effect  of  suppressing  the  smaller 
beer-houses.  From  1840  to  1853  no  material  alteration  was 
made  in  the  taxes  on  intoxicating  liquors.  The  additional  is. 
duty  imposed  on  Irish  spirits  in  1842  was  remitted  in  1843.  But 
in  1853  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  new  policy,  by  Theiacreasi: 
placing  an  additional  u.  on  Scotch  and  an  addi-  duti<s  !n'»Qd 
tional  8d.  on  Irish  spirits;  in  1854  the  duties  were  "f'^'^sj- 
further  raised  by  is.  ^.  and  id.  respectively ;  and  in  1855 
they  were  still  further  augmented  by  raising  them  for  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  to  %s.  and  for  Ireland  to  6s.  2d.  a  gallon.  In 
185S  the  duty  on  Irish  spirits  was  for  the  ^rst  time  assimilated 
to  the  duty  in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  in  i860,  the  duties  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  were  raised  to  ios.  a  gallon. 

It  is  possibly  an  irrelevant,  but  at  any  rate  a  most  significant 
fact  that,  while  high  duties  on  alcohol  had  produced  smuggling 
and  illicit  distillation  in  the  first  quarter  of  a  century,  they  had 
no  such  effect  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century.     The  fact  is 

»  For  the  Act  of  1830,  ante,  tal.  ii.  p.  444.  The  Act  of  1834  is  4  &  5 
WiUiaw  IV.  c  fij.  For  Pakingion'a  bill  in  1839,  Hansard,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  941. 
For  his  bill  of  1840,  ibid.,  vol.  hi,  p.  393,  For  Brougham's  bill  of  1B39,  ibid., 
vol  xlvii,  p.  1336.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill  had  been  postponed  in  con- 
Ecquence  of  the  ministerial  crisis,  Broughain,  however,  saving  that  It  was  of 
more  importance  as  regards  the  public  mor^  than  the  resignation  of  anf 
ministry.  Ibid.,  p.  974.  The  Bishops  did  not  seem  to  think  so,  for,  on  a 
later  stage,  Brougham  complained  that  only  two  out  of  twenty-six  prelates 
sacrificed  their  "dinner — their  regard  to  their  belly,  which  is  their  god"— to 
support  the  tdlL  Ibid.,  vol  ilwij,  p.  331.  Rice  said  in  1B39,  that  there  were 
55,513  public-houses  and  36,054  beer-housea,  18,379  "f  'l>c  public-houses  and 
J3,3i8of  the  beer-housea  being  underlie  value.  Ibid.,  p.  97B.  Cf.  Dowell'j 
Hiilery  ^  TaxaliM,  vol  iv.  p.  150  teq. 
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partially  explicable  from  tlie  circumstance  that  the  progress  of 
society  tended  to  increase  the  scale  on  which  all  industries 
were  conducted  Small  producers  were  unable  to  compete 
with  large  manufacturers,  and  the  humble  kettle  contended 
at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  with  the  gigantic  stilL  But  the 
circumstance  was  much  more  due  to  the  increasing  power 
of  the  executive.  The  inventions  of  the  century — the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  telegraphs — as  well  as  the  legislation 
of  the  century,  by  instituting  an  efficient  constabulary  in  every 
county,  have  strengthened  the  arm  of  authority,  and  enabled 
it  to  suppress  practices  with  which  it  could  not  deal  a  hundred 
years  aga 

This  reflection  is,  however,  extraneous  to  the  immediate 
purpose  of  showing  that,  while  the  course  of  legislation  before 
1840  had  tended  to  ctieapen  intoxicating  liquors  and  to 
facilitate  their  supply,  legislation  after  1S40  had  the  effect  of 
making  spirits  more  expensive  and  of  reducing  the  supply. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  two  other  circumstances 
concurrently  tended  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Foremost  among  these  was  the  eloquence 
of  a  good  man,  and  the  increasing  use  of  a  non-intoxicating 
beverage. 

Something  will  be  said  in  the  succeeding  chapter  of  Father 
Mathew's  labours.  By  his  zeal,  his  earnestness,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  example,  be  accomplished  a  reform  in  manners,  such 
as  it  is  the  lot  of  few  men  to  effect  The  work,  which  he 
commenced  in  Ireland  in  the  fourth,  he  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  iifth,  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Labour- 
ing in  the  great  centres  of  population,  he  achieved  a  marked 
and  rapid  success,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  move- 
ment for  promoting  abstinence  and  temperance  among  the 
people,  which  has  ever  since  been  actively  promoted.  It 
was  fortunate  that  this  great  movement  was  accompanied 
and  followed  by  an  alteration  in  fiscal  policy,  which  tended 
to  promote  the  consumption  of  tea.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
articles  whose  importation  and  whose  use  have  been  more 
directly  affected  by  the  progress  of  legislation. 
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It  is  not  necessary  in  this  chapter  to  enter  into  any  retro- 
spective history  of  the   British  tea  trade;  to  dwell  on  the 

femous  cup  of  tea  which  Pepys  tasted  in  1661,  or 
on  the  equally  famous  order  which  the  East  India 
Company  gave  for  100  lbs.  of  tea  in  1667 ;  to  describe  the 
beneficial  consequences  which  resulted  from  a  large  reduction 
of  the  duties  in  1784  by  Pitt,  or  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  increase  of  these  duties  during  the  war.  In  18 16,  when 
this  history  opens,  an  ai  valorem  duty  of  £,^6  per  cent  was 
imposed  on  all  teas,  and  rather  more  than  23,000,000  lbs.  of  tea 
were  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  No  material  varia- 
tion ^  was  made  in  the  duty  till  1834,  when  the  termination 
of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  necessitated  its  re- 
visioa^  From  that  time  till  1836  duties  varying  from  is.  6ii. 
to  3J.  a  lb.  were  imposed  on  tea ;  and  from  1836  a  uniform 
duty  of  aj,  was  imposed  on  all  kinds  of  tea,  which  was  further 
raised  to  2s.  7\d,  by  Baring's  additional  5  per  cent,  in  1840. 

From  a  financier's  standpoint,  a  good  deal  could  be  said 
in  favour  of  assimilating  the  duly  on  all  kinds  of  tea.    In  practice, 
indeed,  it  proved  impossible  for  the  tax^atherer  to 
distinguish  in  all  cases  between   the   boheas,  the    duoedn 
congous,  and  the  souchongs ;  and  dearer  teas  were    '  '*" 
consequently  admitted  under  the  lower  rates  of  duty.     But 
from  a  consumer's  standpoint  the  assimilation  of  duties  was 
disastrous.     The  cheaper  kinds  of  bohea  could  be  sold  in 
this  country  in  1836  at  or  under  is.  a  lb. ;  a  tax  of  2s.  2^  a 
lb.  was  equivalent  therefore  to  a  tax  of  more  than  aoo  per 
cent,  on  the  cheaper  kinds  of  tea.     The  tax  was  so  heavy  that 
it  virtually  destroyed  the  advantages  which  would  otherwise 
have  arisen  from  throwing  open  the  China  trade.     For  the 
seventeen  years  ending  1832,  the  consumption  of  tea  had 
only  risen  from  rather  more  than  23,000,000  lbs.  to  rather 

1  The  duty  on  tea  worth  aj.  a.  lb.  and  upwards  was  raised  from  96  to  100 
per  cent,  in  1819.  But  this  alteration  was,  of  course,  vety  small  both  in  its 
character  and  its  consequences. 

>  The  price  on  which  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  charged,  was  ascertained  by 
the  Company's  periodical  sales.  When  these  sales  ceased,  the  means  of  testing 
the  price  ceased  also. 
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less  than  31,000,000  lbs. ;  from  1833  to  1836  it  increased  to 
rather  more  than  49,000,000  lbs.  In  other  voids,  the  increase 
in  four  years  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the 
preceding  seventeen  years.  But,  under  the  tariff  of  1836,  it  fell 
at  once  to  31,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  retained  for  home 
consumption  did  not  again  reach  49,000,000  lbs.  till  1849. 

Thus,  in  1843,  the  year  in  which  the  working  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom  fell  to  their  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  the 
tax  on  a  pound  of  tea  was  almost  as  heavy  as  the  tax  on  a 
Their ih«n-  gsUon  of  IHsh  whisky;  while  from  1853  to  i860  the 
lim  in  iBsj.  [jj  q^  whisky  was  raised  from  as.  Sd.  to  los.  a  gallon, 
or  nearly  quadrupled,  while  the  tax  on  tea  was  gradually  re- 
duced  from  as.  j^d.  to  if,  5^.,  or  by  more  than  one-fourth.' 
During  the  same  period  the  consumption  of  spirits  fell  from 
■97  to  -86  of  a  gallon,  while  the  consumption  of  tea  increased 
from  1-22  lbs.  to  2-69  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population.' 

These  figures  show  that,  concurrently  with  the  improvement 
in  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders,  a  salutary  altemtion  was 
also  being  effected  in  their  habits,  and  that  non-intoxicating 
beverages  were  gradually  replacing  the  deleterious  liquors 
which  in  previous  generations  had  proved  the  fertile  cause 
of  crime.  It  is  probably  more  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  change  in  the  people's  habits  was  promoting  momls,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  improved  manners  were  increasing 
the  consumption  of  tea.  The  two  causes  probably  acted  and 
reacted  on  one  another.  But  if  it  be  remembered  that  no 
great  change  in  the  price  either  of  whbky  or  of  tea  was  made 
till  1853,  and  that  the  steady  improvement  in  the  people's  morals 
commenced  in  1843,  it  will  probably  be  concluded  that  tea- 
drinking  was  the  result  of  a  reform  of  manners  rather  than  that 
the  reform  of  manners  was  the  consequence  of  tea-drinking. 

Thus  the  decade,  with  which  this  volume  has  been  con- 
cerned, has  higher  claims  for  consideration  than  those  which 
are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  its  Legislature.     A  decade  in 

I  The  tax  WHS  further  reduced  to  i/.  a  lb.  in  1863,  end  6if.  a  lb.  In  1865. 

'  The  figures  in  each  case  are  from  1B40  and  i86i.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  add  that  in  1888  the  consumplion  of  spirits  amounled  to  .96  gallons,  that 
of  lea  to  4-95  lbs.  pel  head  of  the  population. 
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which  duelling  fell  into  disuse,  in  which  the  press-gang  was 
virtually  abolished,  in  which  cruel  punishments  in  the  anny 
were  reduced  both  in  number  and  severity,  in  which  the  worst 
evils  of  the  transported  convict's  lot  were  alleviated,  in  which 
counsel  were  first  allowed  to  felons,  in  which  imprisonment 
for  debt  on  mesne  process  was  prohibited,  in  which  slavery 
was  abolished,  in  which  the  slave  trade  was  attacked,  in  which 
the  first  effective  Factory  Act  was  passed,  in  which  little  chil- 
dren were  released  from  sweeping  chimneys,  in  which  d<^ 
were  prohibited  from  drawing,  in  which  lunatic  asylutns  were 
first  rationally  managed,  in  which  temperance  exhibited  its 
most  eloquent  advocate,  and  received  its  first  successes — 
a  decade  in  which  the  first  grant  was  made  by  Parliament 
for  the  encouragement  of  elementary  education,  in  which 
mechanics'  institutes  were  promoted,  in  which  public  baths 
and  wasiihouses  were  first  provided,'  in  which  singing-classes 
were  formed  in  London,  in  which  schools  of  design  had  their 
origin,  in  which  free  libraries  were  purchased  for  soldiers,  in 
which  a  national  gallery  was  first  built,  in  which  Victoria 
Parte  was  purchased,  has  higher  claims  on  posterity  than  are 
afforded  by  the  parliamentary  contests  of  Russell  and  PeeL 
Those  who  recollect  that  pauperism  and  crime  attained  their 
maxima  in  1842,  and  that  since  1842  crime  has  decreased  and 
pauperism  diminished,  will  be  tempted  to  ascribe  the  happier 
conditions  of  modem  England  to  the  change  of  thought  which 
accompanied  or  succeeded  parliamentary  reform. 

*  Perhaps  these  cannot  fairly  be  Included  in  the  decade  1833-1843.  The 
first  bB(b  and  wosbhouse  in  London  was  instituted  on  a  small  scale  in  Glass- 
bouse  Yard  in  181(5.  '"  ""^  V"  st7,669  persons  had  bathed,  and  35,680 
persom  bad  washed  360,536  aiticlei  in  them.    Haisurd,  voL  buivii.  p.  107. 


END  or  TOI.   IV. 
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?^r'oHEBNa.    Bvo.7s.W. 

THE  COUNTY  PALATINE  OF 
DURHAM-,    a   Study   in   ConstitiKuina] 

History.     ByGAH-LARDTHOHAsLAMLBV. 


THE   ANGLICAN   EPISCOPATE 
AND   THE   AMERICAN    COLONIES, 


HISTORIC      TOWNS.  -  Edited 
by    E.    A,    Frehhan.    D.C.L..    and    Rev, 


Mr.     By  Rev 

Cutts. 

'    By  Rev.  W 


fork.    By  Rev.  James 

Hew  York.    By  Tbeo- 
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HUNTER  (Sir  William  Wilson).    |  LECKY   (William  Edward   Habt. 
A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  I 

the  English  in  the  Spice  ArchlpebigD,  1623. 


Union  at  the  Old   and  New  Companies 

Libra 

y    Edit, 

1,  and  H 
v..  1780-17 

on.        8     vols.       8vo. 

THE   INDIA  OF    THE   QUEEN, 

TER.    With  an  IntPodgclion  by  Pbakcib 
Henbv    Sk'inb,    Indian    Civil    Service 
(Retired).    Bvo,  9s.  nel. 

Cabin 

(  Editio 

.    England.    7  vols. 

INGRAM.— A  CRITICAL  EXAMI- 
NATION  OF  IRISH  HISTORV.  From 
Ihe  Blizabethin  Conquest  to  the  Luislalive 
Union  oF  ISOO.  By  T,  Dunbar  iNaRia, 
LL.D.    2  ™l«.    Svo.  24!. 

JOYCE  (P.  W.). 
A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND, rrom  Ihe  Barlieat  Tlmei  lo  t«a3. 
Crown  Bvo,  IDs.  ai. 
A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ANCIENT  IRELAND^  Treating  of  the 
Government.  Military  SyHlem   and    Law; 

Industrie*  and  Commerce;  'Manners! 
CuEloma  and  Domestic  U(e  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  People.    With  361  Illustrations.    2 

KAYE  and  MALLESON.  —  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.  1857- 
ISM.    By  Sir  John  W.  Kave  and  Colonel 


LEADERS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 
IN  IRELAND:  FLOOD -G RATTAN — 

O'CONNBLL.    2  vols,    avo,  29s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN 
MORALS  FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO 
CHABLEMAONE.    2  vols.    Crown  Svo, 

A     SURVEY     OF     ENGLISH 

ETHICS  :  Being  the  First  Chapter  of  the 
-Histoid  dI  European  Morals'.     Edited 


DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY, 
Librnty  Edilion.     2  vols.     Svo,  36i. 
Cabinet  Edition.   2  vols.   Crown  Svo, 


LANG  (Andrew)  LIEVEN.-  LETTERS  OF  DORa 

'  '■  THEA.  PRINCESS  LIEVBN.   DURING 

THE     MYSTERY     OF     MARY       her  RESIDENCE    IN  LONDON,  ISI2- 

STUART,    With  Photogravure  Plate  and  ,      18S4,      Edited    by    Liomul   G,    Rqbinbon, 

IS  other  llluBtrations,    Crown  gvo,  6<,  6d-       With  2  Photogravure  Portraits.    Bvo,  14s, 


JAMES  THE  SIXTH  AND  THE 

GOWRIB    HYSTERV.      With   Cowrie's 


LOWELL.  —  GOVERNMENTS 

AND    PARTIES     IN     CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE,      By    A,    Lawhbkce    Lowbli, 


PRINCE    CHARLES    EDWARD  L  U  M  S  D  E  N  '  S        HORSE, 

STUART,  THE  YOUNO  CHEVALIER.  RECORDS    OF,  —  Edited    hy    H,    H.   S. 

With  Photocravure  Froatiipieca.    Crown  ,  Pearsb.    With  a  Map  and  numeroue  Por- 

SV0.7S.6',  nel.                                              t  traits  and  IJIustralioni   in  th.  Teil,    «o. 

THE  VALET'S  TRAGEDY,  AND  I  ^'''  "^ 

TORv"wTth3mu«™«onf'^8v^\2?W  LYNCH.-THE    WAR   OF  THE 

net                                          ■          '       '       !  CIVILISATIONS:    BEING   A  RECORD 

I  OF   'A    FOREIGN   DEVIL'S '  EXPERl- 

LAURIE.  —  HISTORICAL      SUR-  ENCBS  with  THE  ALLIES  IN  CHINA, 

VEY    OF     PRE-CHRISTIAN     BDUCA-  By  George  Lvnch,  Special  Correspondent 

TION,      B>   S,   S.    Laukii,    A.M.,  LL.D,  ;  of  the  '  Sphere,'  etc.    With  Portrait  and  21 
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HACAULAY(Lord|. 

THE     LIFE    AND    WORKS    OF 
LORD  MACAULAY. 

'  F.Hinbiirsh  '  Edilion.      10  vols.    8vo. 


Vol.    Vlll.      Speeches.    Lavs    < 


Popular  Ediiion 

Ebravs  with 


Mis 

Spk 
The 

Bar'' 

Lip 

LANBOUS        W 

ANr>  Letters  r 

p  Lord 

THE 

WORKS. 

•Alb 

"■"'i' 

EdilioH.      With 

12   Piir- 

MACAULAY  {ljo«T,)—-onti«urd. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ESSAVa  WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 
ROME,  etc.,  in  1  Volume. 

Popular  Ediiion.    Crown  8vo,  2!.  6rf. 

'Silver  Library-  Edition.  With 
Portrait  and  t  llluMnitiana  la  the  •  Lays  ■. 
Crovn  Svo,  &.  6d. 

CRITICAL     AND     HISTORICAL 

Studtnl's  Edition.     1  vol.     Cr. 

'  Trevelyan  '  Edition.      2  vols. 

CabinH  Edition.    A  vols.     Poa'  8vo. 

'  Edinburgh  '  Edition.    3  vols.    8vo, 

&.  each. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.      8vo,  36i. 
ESSAYS,  which  may  be  had  sepa 


Vols.  I.-VI,     His 


Vols.    VII.-X,     EssAva 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM 

THE    ACCESSION    OF   JAMES   THE 

SECOND, 
Popular  Edition.     2  vols      Cr. 
Student's  Edition      2  vols.     Cr 
People's  Edition.     4  vols.     Cr. 
'  Albany  '  Edit.on.  With  6  Port 

Cabinet  Edition.     8  vol's.  '  Post  8vo. 

tis. 
■  Edinburgh'   Edition.     4  vols.    8v< 

Library  Ediiion.     5  vols.     8vo,  £4. 


roller 


Vilpole. 


Frederick  the 
Lord  Bacon. 
Lord    Byron 


MISCELLANEOUS    WRITINGS, 

SPEECHES  AND  POEMS. 
Popular  Ediiion.    Crown  8vo,  2i.  &f. 
CabinH  Ediiion.     4  vols.    Post  8vo, 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 
Edited,  with  Occulonil  Notes,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G,  O.  Trevblyah,  Bart. 
Crown  Svo,  «!. 

MACKINNON  (Jambs,  Ph.D.). 


MALLET.  — MALLET    DU    PAN 

AND    THE    FRENCH     REVOLUTION. 
By  Bernard  Mallbt.    With  Photottravura 


MAY. —THE    CONSTITUTIONAL 

!■     OF     ENGLAND     since    the 

of  Oeoree  III.  ITStt-lSTO.  By 
AB  Erskine  May.  K.C.B.  (Lord 
<Eh),    a  vols.    Crown  Svd.  I8i, 


LOlfGMAIVS   . 


History,  Politics,  Polity,  Political  Memoirs,  etc.^ontinued. 

HERIVALE  (Charles.  D.D.),  SEE80HM    tFRBDEKic.    LL.D.. 

HISTORY    OP    THE     ROMANS 

U^DER  THE  EMPIRE,   Svok.   Cnwn 


intury  or 
7i.«/. 
GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

Mips,     Crown  Svo.  7l,  ed. 

MONTAGUE.— THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY. ByF.CMoBTAOUH,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  Si.  6^, 

MORA  N.— T  HE      THEORY 

AND    PRACTICE    OF    THB    ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT.       By    Tho«A8    FbakCiS 


5    CAPTURE  OF  C 


POWELL   and  TREVELYAN.— 

THB  PEASANTS-  RISING  AND  THE 
LOLLARDS:!  Colleetion  oF  Unpublished 
Documents.    Edited  by  EDGABPowBLLsnd 

RANDOLPH.  — THE  LAW  AND 
POLICY  OF  ANNEXATION,  wilh  special 
KeFerence  to  the  Philippinei ;  loflelher  with 
Omervalions  on   the   Ststus  oF  Cuba.     By 


SETON-K&RR— THE   CALL  TO 

perial  Yeomanry  Movement,  snd  some  sub- 
jeotB  connected  therewith.  By  Sir  Hbnrv 
Seton-Kirr,  M.P.  WithaProntiapieceby 
R.  CAfOH-WooDVlLLE.     Crowd  8vo.  5s.  net. 

SHEPPARD.— THE  OLD  ROYAL 

J  PALACE  OF  WHITEHALL.    1 


jFH.A^  Chapels 


STU BBS. -HISTORICAL  INTRO- 
DUCTIONS TO  THE  '  ROLLS  SERIES  '. 


RANSOME.— THE  RISE  OF  Con- 
stitutional GOVERNMENT  I N  ENG- 


Crown  8vo,'a 

M 

■ 

TAYLOR.- 

Colonel  Mea 
8.0,  7=.  61. 

A  STUDENTS   HAN 

THOMSON 

and  in  llbstrii 

io. 

CHINA 

AND   THE 

he  Oulbnak  oF 
With  2  Map. 

'  2??   TODD.— PARLIAMENTARY 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  BRITISH  COL- 
ONIES.   By  Alpheub  Tono.  LL.D.    gvo, 

I  TREVELYAN.— THEAMERI CAN 
THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COM- 1  revolution  BySirG  o  trbvblv*n 
HUNITV.  With  IS  Maps  and  Plates.  I  B»ri,  Part  L.Svo,  iSi,  M.  tiet.  Part  II.,  J 
8TO.ISI.  '     vols.    Svo.Zlj.net.  ,   ',,,,, I,. 
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!   STANDARD  AND  GENERAL    I 


History,  Politics,  Polity,  Political  Memoire,  etc- 


TREVELYAN. 

THE  AGE  "~ 
Macavlav  ■ 


TIONAL   HISTORY.     EdiKd  by    Henhv 
ULL,M,A.    Cron-ii  Bv^  es. 

Spencer, 

rcu 

WAR  "in  "l8r»'T6"l"l 


s  (]5m-1S74|,    By  Bec 


WVLIE  (Jambs  Hamilton.  M.A.). 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAN  D  UNDER 

HENRVIV.  4  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Vol.  1.. 
I3S9-NM,  lOl.  6d.  Vol.  11.  1405-1406.  IGs. 
{oul  o?  p,iHI).  Vnl.  III.,  H03-UII,  ISj. 
Vol.  IV..  1411-1413.  21s. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE 

TO    THE    DEATH     OF    JOHN    HUS. 


Biogfraphy,  Personal  Memoirs,  etc 


BAIN.— AUT0B10G;;APHY.     By 

r«ior  of  LuHic  wl  Bnglrsh.  Universily  of 
Aberdeen.  With  Supplementary  Chapter. 
8vo.  [Inlht  Prisi, 

BLOUNT.  -THE  MEMOIRS  OF 

SIR  EDWARD  BLOUNT,  K.C.B..  ETC. 
Edited  by  StUART  J.  Reid.  with  3 
PhotogrHvure  Plates.    Svo,  l(U.  M.  net. 

BOWEN.— EDWARD   BOWEN: 

A  MEMOIR.  By  tbe  Rev.  ttie  Hon.  W.  E. 
BowEif-    With  AppeirdiceH,  3  Phologravure 

CARLYLE.-  THOMAS    CAR- 

LVLE  :  A  History  of  his  Life.    By  Jiuea 

1795-183S.     2  vols.     Crown  Hvo,  7i. 

)834-l88l.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  7j. 

COLVILLE.— DUCHESS  SARAH: 

beina  the  Social   History 


arlborough. 


e   Plait 


H  COLvii 


CR0Z1ER.-MY  INNER  LIFE: 
beina  a  Clutptir  in  P«n*n>l  Bvolutlon  ami 
Autobioaraphy.  By  JohkBeattibCiioiibr, 


DANTE.  — THE     LIFE    AND 

WORKS  OF  DANTE  ALLIGHIERI  :  being 
an  Introduction  to  (be  Stiidy  of  the  '  Divina 
Commedia '.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hooan,  D.D. 
With  Portrait.  Svo,  I2S.M. 
DANTON.— LIFE  OF  DANTON. 
By  A.  H.  DEBaLv,    With  Portraits.    Cro»° 

DE    BODE.— THE    BARONESS 


ERASMUS. 
LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
ERASMUS.  By  jAMts  Anthony 
Fhoude.  Crown  gvo.  3s.  W. 
THE  EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS. 
From  his  Earliest  Letters  to  hia  Pifty-Grst 
Year,  arranged  in  Order  of  Time,     English 


F^NELON  :   his   Friends  and   bis 


dated  December,  18SS.    Bvo,  2s 
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MAX  MULLER(P.). 


HARROW  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

(THE),  ISOt-ieoO.  edilcdbyM.G.  DiuRLis 


HIGGINS.— THE  BERNARDS  OF 

ABINGTON  AND  NETHER  W[NCHEN- 
DO^;  AFamiryHislory.  ByMra.  NlPIEB 
HiooiNS.  Kvob.  8vo.21s.net. 
HILEY.— MEMORIES  OF  HALF 
A  CENTURY.  By  Richard  W.  Miley. 
D.D.,  Vior  of  WiRhill,  near  Tadeaster, 
Yorka.    Svo,  15!. 

HUNTER.— THE   LIFE   OF    SIR 

WILLTAH  WELSON  HUNTER. 

H.A.  LL.D.  By  PmNCiR  Henrv 
P.S.S.  With  «  Portraits  12  Photo 
and  i  other  Itlustrations.    Svo.  ISa. 

JACKSON.— STONEWALL  JACK. 
SON  ANDTHB  AMERICAN  CIVIL'-'" 
By  Lreut.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  HBNnEBSON. 
2  Portraits  and  S3  Maps  and  Plana.    : 

KIELMANSEGGE.  — DIARY  OF 

A  JOURNEY  -- 

YEARS    nSl-1762.     By   C< 


milesofHSS.    Cr,8vo.3!,ft(, 
MACAULAY.— THE    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  OP  LORD  MACAULAY.  By 
iKe  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Tbevelv*n.  Bart. 
Pof-ular  Edition.      1  vol.      Cr.  Svo, 


■  Edinburgh  '  Edition.     2 
Library  Edition.    2  vols. 


Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  lllus- 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY:  a  Frag- 
ment.   With  S  Portraits.    Svo.  12s.  M. 

AULD      LANG    SYNE.      Second 


MORRIS.  —  THE     LIFE     O 

WILLIAM  MORRIS.     By  J.  W.  Mackai 
by  B.  H.  Nrw.  etc.    2  vols.     Large  Cro\ 


— HARY  RICH,  COUNTESS 

ARWICK   (Iffa-ieTSI;    Her  Family 
lends.    By  C.  Feu.  Smith,    With  7 


ROCHESTER,     AND     OTHER 


ROMANES.  - 

AND     LETTERS    Ol 


ISEEBOHM.-THE  OXFORD  RE- 
FORMERS—JOHN  COLET.  ERASMUS 
.      AND  THOMAS  MORE:  a  History  of  their 
I      Fellow-Worh.      By    Frederic   Sebbqmh, 
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TALES  OF  MY  FATHER-By  ^ 
TALLENTyRE.-THE    WOMEN 

op  THE  SALONS,  and  other  French  far- 
a.u.     By  S.  O.  T»LLENrv»E.      With   II 


thillus-       POLE.    EdJiedhj 


PtiDtDtlnvun  Purlrai 


WILKINS  (W.  H.). 


SBVEVreBNTH  CENTURY. 


THE       LOVE      OF      AN 
CROWNED  QUBbN  :  Sophie  D 
CiHisorl  of  Geor^  I.,  uid  her  Coi 


VICTORIA,     QUEEN,     1819-1901.  Q»«n-C(«>K.rtorG«>rgeII.«i>d<o««. 

By   RrcH.MD  R.    Holmes.    M.V.O..    F.S.A,  Qucen-R«ent :   a  Study  of  Her  Life  i 

U'Xh  Phi.tr«nvun  Ponniit.     Crown  Hvo.  Time.    wTth  42  Purtr>t»  vid  other  III 
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ARNOLD.— SEAS    AND    LANDS. ,  BRASSEY  (Tlie  Late  Lady). 


IN      CEVLON. 


Vol.    I-.    The    ' 

the  Alpine  Region, 
sfinpion  PSm,     Wil 


'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.      With  66 

Popular  Edition.       With  60  lilustra- 

tjong.    4to.  M.  sewed ;  li.  cloth. 
School  Edition.      With  37  Illustra- 


SUNSHINE     AND     STORM     IN 

THE  EAST. 
Popular  Edition.      With   103  Illua- 


IN  THE  TRADES.THE  TROPICS 

AND  THE  ■  ROARING  FORTIES  ■- 
Cabinet   Edition.      With   Map   and 


•  he   'Alpme  Guide  ,    Crown  8va  3s.  net.  ,  CQCKERELL.  —  TRAVELS         IN 
BENT.  -THE      RUINFD    CITIES       SOUTHERN    EUROPE  AND  THE  LE- 

--     ■     - "-         iing  a  Reeord  of        VANT,    lRIO-1817.      By  C.    R.  Cockerell. 

1  in  1M1.     By  J.  I      Architect.  R.A.     Edited  b^  hisSon.  Sahuil 
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KNIGHT  (E.  F.|- 


FOUNTAIN  (Paul), 
THE     GREAT     DESERTS    AND 
FORESTS    OF     NORTH 


England    and    her 


HAGGARD. 

GRIMACE:  BEing  an  Account  i 
through  Palestine.  Italy  and  the 
Cyprus,  undertfllwn  in  the  year  190 


WINTER      PIL- 
By  H. 


from  Pholc^rapha. 
HARDWICK.  — AN      [VOHY 
TRADER  IN   NORTH  KBMA:    the  Re- 

with"a"n  account 'of  the  NomadTot  Galto"- 
.  Land.  By  A,  ARKELL-HiBDWiCH.  F.R.G.S. 
with  23  Illusiratlons  from  PhotDgraphi,  and 

HOWITT.— VISITS  TO  REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES.  Old  Halla.  Battle-PieldB, 
Scenes,  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passagei  in 


KNIGHT  (E.  F.). 
SOUTH    AFRICA   AFTER    THE 

WITH    THE    ROYAL    TOUR; 


THE      CRUISE      I 

'ALERTB'i    the  Narrath 
for  Treasure  on  the  Desert 

Crown  8v'o.  3j.  6d?  " 
WHERE 
MEET: a 


'FALCON'     ON    THE 
BALTIC;    a    Voyage   from    London    to 

Ful^pMe  llluKtalmns.    c"»m.  Si,  M. 

LEES   AND   CLUTTERBUCK. 

—B.C.   leS7:   A  RAMBLE  IN  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA.      By  J.  A    Leb*  and   W.  J. 
Cluttehbuck.    With  Map  and  K  Illuttra- 
liona.    Crown  gvo,  3i.  M. 
LYNCH,— ARMENIA:  Travels  and 


Studie 


.  By  t! 


h  197 


PhotDgrapha   a 

vols-    Medium  8vo,  gih  top.  A'is.  net, 
HANSEN. —THE   FIRST   CROSS- 
ING  OF  OKEENLAND,      By  Fridtjof 


SPENDER.— TWO  WINTERS   IN 

NORWAY ;  being  an  Account  of  Two  Holi- 


THREE       EMPIRES 
arrative  of  Recent  Travel  in 

__.._  ,  .    -stern  Tibet.  Baltistan.Ladah, 

Giloit.  and  the  adjoioin({  Counlriea.    With 


STUTFIELD   AND   COLLIE.- 

—     "D  EXPLORATIONS  (NTHB 

ROCKIES.    By  Hugh  B.  M. 

id  J.  NORHAN  COLUB.  F.R.S. 


SB  Half-pi^  lUuatrationB.    8vo,  IZs,  «rf,  net. 
SVERDRUP.  — NEW    LAND: 

being  a  Record  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Ftam 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 


ARCHERY.     ByC.  J.  Longman  and  I  DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove - 

Tin    Hon.     Mrs. 


ATHLETICS,  By  Montague 
Shhabsoh.  Wilh  Chaplcni  on  Albletks  at 
School  by  W.  Bbacher  Thohab;  Athletic 

Cofitiibuiion  on  PuperchaiinK  ^  W.  Rve, 

(Lord  AuveRBTOHE).    Wilh   Vi  PlaKa  and 


BIG       GAME       SHOOTING.        Bj 
Vol.    I.      Africa    and    America 


BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R.E.  Whh  Cimlribiitioni  bv  A.  H. 
BovD.  Sydbkhau  DitOK,  W.  J.  KORD.  etc. 
Wilh  U  Plitn.  19  lllustntiani  in  theTeit, 
and  numcroui  Diagrams.   Crown  Svo,  clotli, 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 
Br  Hardino  Cox,  Charlu   Richah 

■nd  the  Hon.  Cekaui   Lascelles. 


CYCLING.     By  the  Earl  of  Albe. 


■mi^,  and  38  Full-page  Plat« 
\s.  fHt ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  Cap. 


NtLow.  etc.  Wilh  12  Platn  and  M 
-ationsintheTeit.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
: ;  hal[-boiind.  with  gilt  lop.  %s.  net. 


Phevobt,  E.  a  MlTC* 
INC.  With  IS  P 
ii«Te«.    Crown 


PISHING.     By    H.  Cholhondblby- 

PeHNELl. 

Vol.  I.    Salmon  and  Trout.    With 


GOLF.    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 


LOJVGKAlfS  AftD   CO.S  STANDARD  AND 


Sport  and  Pastime — contmued. 
THE   BADMINTON   UBRAKV—conlinued. 

Edited  by  His  Gracb  the  (Eighth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 
:   SHOOTING. 


iVith  CDnlri 


,    K.G..  m 


bound)  with  f^ilt  (op,  93-  net. 
MOTORS      AND      MOTOR-DRIV- 

INO.      By  Alfred  C.   H«hhsworth.  the 

HiHQUIS     DH     CHABaELOUK-LAUBAV,     the 

Hon.    John    Scott-Moniaou,   R.   J.    Me 

Salomons,  Bart.',  etc.    With  13  PJaies  and 
136  llluitrntions  in  the  Teit     Crown  8vo, 
clotli,  »i.  net ;  hall-bound,  12s.  net. 
A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motor- 


n,  and  9  special  Prefact 


RACING    AND     STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING.       By     the     E*BL     OF     SUPPOLK     ASB 

Berkshire,  W.  O.  Craven,  the  Hon.  P. 


with  gilt  lop,  8i,  net, 
ROWING.     By  R.  P.  P.  Rows  and 
C,  M.  PiTHAK,    With  Chapter  '■■--<-- 


SEA  FISHING.     By  John  Bicker- 

DYKE,  Sir  H.  W.  GoKH-BooTH.  Alfred 
■a  Pull-page  Plat^  and  17$  Illustrations  in 


Vol.    1 


avne-Gallwev,  Bart. 


Ralp 


Vol.     II.      MOOB    ANI 
UtSD      WlLSINCHAH 

Paykh^Sallwev,  Bart 
tions  by  Lot     ■ 


Marsh. 

d  Sir  Ra. 
.  -  With  Contr 
iind  Lord  Char 


bBlF-bound,  with  gilt  top,  ds.  net. 
SWIMMING.     By   Archib 


E,  Lord  Brasgbv, 
I,  C.B.,  G.  L. 


era  on  Steering 
Begd  ;  Metro- 

in  the  Tex.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  St.  net: 
halt-bound,  with  gilt  top,  ils.  net: 

Vol.  II.     Yacht  Clubs,  Yachting 

half-bound,  with  gilt  to 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued. 
FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  Svo,  price  Gs.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

•,•  Thi  Volumei  art  alio  issued  half-bound  in  Leatktr,  mth  gilt  top. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.        Natural  His- 
tory, by   the   Bm.    H.   A.   Maophkhsoji: 

CooIhtv,'  by  Gboro»  S»iNT«auiiv.  With 
11  llluitiwiana  ud  vaHow  DiaarainB. 
Crown  Bvo,  St. 

THE    GROUSE.     Natural    History, 
^  A.  J.  Stuabt-Wohtlsv;    Cookery,  by 


THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHkiwoN:  Shootiog, 
by  A.  J.  Stuaki-Wortlev  ;   Cookery,  by 


rious    Diagmms.      Crown 


THE  HARB.      Natural    History,  by 


SNIPE     AND    WOODCOCK,       By 

L,  H,  Db  Visbe  Shaw.     With  Cll«p 

J.  Ubsheb,    Cookerj    ■-     ' 


^hmpter4Dfi 

^  iflCMARD 


RED  DEER.  Natural  History,  by 
ihc  Rev.  H,  A.  Macphbrson  ;  Deer  SliUk- 
ing,  by  Cameron  of  Ukhibl:  Stu  Hunt- 
ing, by  Viscount  Ebhinoton  ;    Cw^ry  by 


THE  SALMON.     By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 


rKi.^^"."",;:^ 


THE   TROUT.     Bjr   the    Marqubi 


PIKE  AND  PERCH.     By  W11.1.IAH 


E  ;    Cookery,  by  Ale] 
With     12     Ilh-stru 


ALVERSTONE  AND  ALCOCK. 

SUKKBY  CRICKET  :  its  History  and  Asso- 
ciations.    Edited  hy  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 


BLACKBURNE.— MR.    BLACK- 

BURNB'S  GAMES  AT  CHESS.    Selected, 

t^  of  Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson 
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FORD.— THE      THEORY     AND  1  MASKELYNE.  —  SHARPS     AND 

PRACTICE  OF  ARCHERY.     By  HOBACB  FLATS  :     a    Complete    Revelation    of    the 

FoED.     Neu-  Edition,  Ihorauahly  Revised  Secrets  of  Chcarrng  at  Games  of  Cbsnce 

imd  Be-wriKen  by  W.  Butt,  Th.A.     Wrth  I  and  Skill.    By  John  Nevil  Mabkelynb.  of 

aPrefacebyC,  J.  LoNOHAH,  M.A.    Svo,  1U.  i  the  Egyptiin  Hall.    With  62  llluitnilkma. 

,  Crown  ^vo,  Si. 


L^t  rf'saLalTFIi&l. ' 


GATHORNE-HARDY.- 

AUTUMNS    in    ARGVLESHIRE   WITI 
ROD  AND  GUN.     By   the    Hoti.    A.    ] 


G  R  A  H  A  M.— COUNTRY  PAS- 
TIMES FOR  BOYS.  By  P.  Amdebsob 
Grahah.  WirhZ52lllutnitii>nsfniniDra»^ 
inRi   and    PbotograpfaB.     Crown  gvo.   gih 


71.  ftlln"^  ''         '  "  "    ^       "  ■  I 

LANG.— ANGLING  SKETCHES.- 


L  I  L  L  I  E.— CROQUET     UP    TO 


iphor' 


THE  WILD-FOWLER  IN  SCOT- 

LAND.    With   ■    Frontlspieire    in    Photo- 

■     "■    ".E.Hii.LAi!',Bart.,P.R.A., 

PtatcB.  2  Coloured  Platca 

■™ni  Photographs.    Royal 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
THF.  BRITISH  SURF  ACE- FEED!  NO 
DUCKS.  With  S  Photogravures  and  «S 
Plates  (41  in  Colours)  (roin  DnwiiiKS  by 


o,  gilt  edges,  3j.  6^.  n 


PARK.— THE  GAME  OF  GOLF. 
By  WiUJAM  Park.  Jun..  Champion  Goirer. 
1887-89.    With  17  Plates  and  K  [Uustratioo* 


PAYNE-GALLWEY    (Sir   Ralph, 
THE  CROSSBOW:  Medieval  and 

Modem;  Military  and  Sporting;  its  Con. 
Btruclioii,  History  and  Management,  with 


Royal  4to,  £S  3s.  n 
LETTERS 


TO       YOUNG 


LETTERS  TO  YOUNG 
SHOOTERS  (Second  Seriet).  On  (he 
Production,   Precervation  and  Killing  of 


a  Short  Natural  His 


YOUNG 

i-y  irf  the  \f  ild^ 


oting  Wiid't 


iwl  on  the  Coait 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued. 

POLE.— THE  THEORY  OF  THE 

SCIENTIFIC      OAMB      OF 

By  WlLLIAH  PoiB.  F.R.S.    Fcp 


PROCTOR.— HOW      TO       PLAY 

WHIST:       WITH     THE     LAWS     AND 
BTIQUETTB  OF  WHIST.     By   Hilhabu 


n  ColDurby  the  AutI 


WARNER.— CRICKET     AC] 

THE  SEAS  :  being  an  Account  oT  t)i 
o(  Lord  Hawke-.  fUm  in  New  Zeala 
Ai.Blr.Lia.  By  P.  P.  WiRNEH.  \" 
Illj»lr»tinn»(roni  Pliologmplis.    CfOi 


Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETHICS,  ETC. 

'   BACON  (Francis) — continued. 


ARISTOTLE. 

THE  ETHICS :  Greek  Text 
tnted  with  BBsny  und  Notes. 
Alexander  Grint.  Bu^,    2  vol 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARIS- 
TOTLE'S ETHICS.  Bookll.-IV.  (Booh 
X.   c.    vi.-i..   in    an    Appsndii),       With 


I.  D-D.    Crown  Svo, 


THE  ESSAYS  :  with  Inti^jduction 
Notej,  and  Indei.  By  E.  A.  Abbott 
D.D.    2  voIb.     Fcp.  Svo.  6i.      The  Ten 

and  Nol«,  iiT^'ne'vol^.  "  Fep""™ 


BAIN  (Alexandbr). 


JACON  (Francis). 

MENTAL      AND      MORAL 

and  Ethics.    Crown  Svo,  10s.  M. 

COMPLETE  WORKS.     Edited  by 

Or  Beparalel  J. 

HEATH.'''"!r';o'la."^Svo!™l'i"M!"''  ^'  °' 

Part    L      PsvcHOLOGV   and    Hia- 

LETTERS  A\D   LIFE,  including 

Part  II.  Theory  op  Ethics  and 
Ethical  Svstemb.    Crown  Bvo,  *s.  W, 

THE  ESSAYS;  with  Annotations. 

LOGIC.  Part  I.  Deduction.  Cr. 
Svo,  ts.    Part  U.   IMUJIJTION.     Cr.  Svo, 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 
HODGSON  (Shadworth  H.)- 
TIME  AND  SPACE:  a    MeCaphy- 


BAIN  (Ai 
THE    SENSES    AND    THE    IN- 

TBLLECT.     8vo,  ISs. 
THE     EMOTIONS     AN[)     THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL       TOPICS.  Svo, 

BALDWIN.— A  COLLEGE  MAN- 
UAL OF  RHBTORIC,  ByCHABLESSE*RB 
Baldwin,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    Crown  Svo,  Js.  M. 

BROOKS.— THE  ELEMENTS  OP 

Nalure'ol  Ihe  F^t  Divi'-.'ion"'ol  the"  E(e* 


BROUGH.— THE  STUDY  C 
MENTAL  SCIENCEi  Five  Lectures 
the  Uaea  and  CharacteriMics  of  Logk-  ■ 
Psychology,    By  J.  Brouch,  LL.D.    Cro' 


THE  THEORY  OF   PRACTICE: 
THE     PHILOSOPHY     OF      RE- 


HUME.— THE   PHILOSOPHICAL 

WORKS  OP  DAVID  HUME.     Ediled  by 
T.  H.Green  and  T,  H.Grose.   4  vols.   8.0, 

JAMES  (William,  M.D.,  LL.D.), 
THE   WILL   TO   BELIEVE,  and 

other     Eaaays    in     Popular    Philosophy. 
Crovi'n  Svo,  Ji.  «rf. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  RELI- 
GIOUS EXPERIENCE:  a  Study  in 
Human  Nature.  Being  the  Gifford  Lecture* 


Svo,  14  J. 
{[„  pnpan,tion 
,     Svo,  IOj.  61I. 


IDEALS,     Croi 


GREEN  (Thomas  Hill).-THE 
WORKSOF.  Ediiedby  R.L.Nettleship. 
Vols,    I.    and    H.        Philosophjfnl 

Vol.  IIJ.    Miscellanies.    Willi  Index 


LECTURES  ON  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  POLITICAL  OBLIGA- 
TION.      With     Preface     by      BunNAHn 


—THE  MORALS  OF 

'O,  &.  net.  ■    Vol.  II.,  Crown 


KANT   (IMMANUBL). 

CRITIQUE       OJ^       PRACTICAL 

REASON,  AND  OTHEK  WORKS  ON 
THE  THEORY   OF    ETHICS.      TninH- 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 
OF  THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  ETHICS. 
Translated  by  T.  K.  Abboti,  B.D.    Crown 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC, 
AND  HIS  ESSAY  ON  THE  MIS- 
TAKEN SOBTILTY  OF  T"  " 


v-lc 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy-— con'inu^i/. 

KELLY.— GOVERNMENT      OR    MILL  (John  Stuart). 

"      "^""X"      A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.     Cr. 


SENTATIVE  GOVER^HBNT. 


oTBthic*.    avo,:i].  I 

ELEMENTS   OF   PHYSIO-i 

LOGICAL  PS VCHOLOGV.    Svo,  Ills 
OUTLINES   OF    DESCRIPTIVE!, 

PSYCHOLOGY:  •  Te.t-Boofc  of  Mental    1 


1    HAMILTON'S    PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION 


OUTLINES 


PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.   Ci 

LECKY  (WiLLUH   Edw*hd   Hahi 
POLE). 
THE    MAP    OF    LIFE:   Conduc 

HISTORY      OF      EUROPEAN! 
MORALS     FROM     AUGUSTUS     TO    , 


OF     PHYSIO     MYERS.— HUMAN        PERSON- 

'      ALITYAND  ITS  SURVIVAL  OF  BODILY 
DBATH.    By  Fkedebic  W,  H.  Mvbrs.    2 


A     SURVEY     OP     ENGLISH    cm  i  v  n 

BTHICS' beintf  tbe  flnlchapuroFW  B     ^^^^*  W' 
H.Lttky-t 'Hullo^olEuropeiinMoralf!        *"   P*** 

W.  A.HTmrt,    Crown  Brtl.^'sJ.     "'    ^ 
HISTORY  OF  THE   RISE   ANdI 

INFLUBNCE    OF    THE    SPIRIT    OF 
RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.     2  vols. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  LAUGHTER  : 


DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 
Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  36i 
Cabinet  Edition.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo 

LUTOSLAWSKI.— THE  ORIGIN  1 

AND   GROWTH  OF   PLATOS    LOGIC. 
Wilh  an  Aecount  o(  Plslo's  Style  and  of  the  | 


THE    HUMAN    MIND;    a    Text- 

hool(  of  Paycbology.     2  vols,     8vo.  21i. 

OUTLINES    OF   PSYCHOLOGY. 

THE   TEACHERS   HANDBOOK 

OF  PSYCHOLOGY.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  %d. 
STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  8vo. 

CHILDREN'S    WAYS:    belns 
Seleclions  from  the  Author's  'Studies  of 


MAV  Mfli  t  BB  (P  1  SUTHERLAND.— THE    ORIGIN 

MAA  MUL.L.tlKIl'.).  i     ^mp  GROWTH    OF  THE    MORAL  IN- 

THE   SCIKNCE   OF  THOUGHT.,     ^^i'^'^^^'volf V^^'m""^"  *"''''=''"'"*■ 
THE^'six  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN   SWINBURNE.-PICTU  RE 

PHILOSOPHY,     Cro«l>  8vo,  7j,  M.  net.  LOGIC:     an    Attempt    to     P"P"^"«    '^ 

THREE    LECTURKS    ON     THE  I     Sw^N^uirKH. 'm!a.     Wit£   23   W^buh. 
VBDANTA  PIf  ILOSOPHY.    tjr.  8vo,  5s,  I     Crown  8vo,  2i.  8^, 
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T  H  O  M  A  S.— INTUITIVE  SUG- 
GESTION. By  J.  W.  Thomas,  Auihor  ol 
'Spirilual  Law  in  the  Natural  Warid,'  etc. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  W.  net. 

WEBB.— THK   VEIL  OF  ISIS:  a 

Series  oT  Essays  nn  Ideilisni.    By  Thomab 
B.  Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.    Bvo,  IOi.  Ad. 

WEBER.— HISTORY    OF     PHIL- 


WHATELY  (Archbishop). 
BACON'S  ESSAYS.    With  Am 


ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.     Crown 


ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.  Cr 


ZELLER  (Dr.  Edward). 
THE     STOICS.     EPICUREANS, 


ARISTOTLE     AND     THE 

LI  BR  PERIPATETICS,  Transleleil 

.  F.  C.  CosTBLLaH.  M.A.,  and  J.  H. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 

A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL,  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (ETHICS 
ECONOMY.  ByC.S.DEVAa,M,A.  Crown  AND  NATURAL  LAW).  By  Josbpk 
Svo.  7s,  M.  RiCKABV.  S.J.    Crown  Svo,  Ss. 

FIRST   PRINCIPLES   OF   KNOW- 


LBDOB.    By  JoM 

GENERAL      METAPHYSICS. 

John  RICKABV,  S.J.     Crown  Bva.k. 

LOGIC.     By  Richard    F.    Cla 

8,J.   Crown  evo.Ss, 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY.     By  Beh- 
PSYCHOLOGY.      By    Michael 

Mahbr.  S.J.,  D.LlK.,  MA.  (Land.).    Crawn 
Svo,  as,  id. 


History  and  Science  ol  Language,  etc. 
MAX  M0LLER(F.)- 


DAVIDSON.— LEADING  AND 
IMPORTANT  ENGLISH  WOKDS:  E.- 
Davidson, M,A,    Yep,  Bva,  3s.  &j. 

GRAHAM.  —  ENGLISH  SYNO- 
NYMS, Clauifled  and  Biplained:  with 
PracticaJ  Bierciaes.     By  0.  F.  Obahab. 

MAX  MULLERfF.). 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

BIOGRAPHIES      OF      WORDS, 


GERMAN 


CHIPS  FROM 
WORKSHOP,  Vol.  III.  ESSAYS  ON 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Crown  Svo,  Ss. 

LAST     ESSAYS. 


First    Series. 


ROGET.— THESAURUS  OF  ENG- 
LISH WORDS  ANr  ~ 

Bxpr^sBion  ^  I&is  i 


XDAKD  A.VD  GEXERAL 


Political  Economy,  Economics,  etc. 
ASHLEY  (W.  J,}.  MACLEOD    {W^^kv     DunnckgJ- 

Twtwji^i-'     u  IQ         cDiittnued- 

THE     THEORY     OF      CREDIT 


ENGLISH     ECONOMIC    HIS- 
T()KV  AVD  THBOKV. 

I.  Ss.    Piirl  II.,  10..  8i(.  VII  "'in'    '""   v'i  t't'i 

SUHVEYS,     HISTORIC     AND         v^  ii    pi^'fi  loj  ,^ 

ECONOMIC      "  -        -         - 

THE       ADJUSTMENT      OF 

WAdESi  a  study  on  the  Coal  and  Iron 

IndmtriMolGrta.  Britain  amUht  United  MILL._pOLITrCAL     ECONOMY. 

SMI«t.    Wilh4Map.,    Bv,,,  121.  W.  n«.  By  John  STUAiiT  Miu,.  Po.-ul.,,  Edili.«<. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES:  aSerii  "         ...,.,._     - , .         ~     , 


INDIAN  CURRENCY.   8vo,  2s.  6</. 


. ECONOMIC 


BARNETT.-P R  ACTICABLE 


DEVAS.— A   MANUAL  OF   POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY.     By  C,  S,  Dev.s.  M.A. 


a.Bd. 

MACLEOD  (Hesrv  Dunsino). 
BIMETALLISM.  8vo,  5i.  net, 
THE  ELEMtNTS  OF  BANKING. 

Crown  Svo,  Si.  M. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  BANKING.    Vol.  I.    Svo,  12!.    Vol. 


S  Y  M  E  S.— POLITICAL       ECON- 
OMY :  a  Short  T«t-book  of  Political  Earn- 

TOYN  BEE.— LECTURES     ON 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  OF 

OP  THE  leXH  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND. 


WEBB.— LONDON    EDUCATION, 

BySlOKlcYWEBO.    Cro«n8vo.2j.M.  net. 

WEBB  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 
THE      HISTORY      OF     TRADE 

UNIONISM.       With     Map    and     Bib]«!- 
graphy,   8vo,7i.  61.  ner. 

INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY:    a 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LIQUOR 
LICENSING  EN  ENGLAND  PRINCI- 
PALLY  FKOM    1700    TO    laSO.     Croun 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  etc. 


LONGMANS  , 


0  GBNEkAL    WOkKS. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  etc. — continued. 

-  ROMANES  (Geohge  John) -(on;. 
DARWIN.    AND     *PTER     DAR- 


and  Work,  wiih  Tninslaliornof  his  WritiMa 
on  Organic  Bvolulion.  By  Alpheu*  S. 
PiCKiBO,  M.D.,  LL.D.     Wilh  10  Porlmil 


AN    EXAMINATION    OF    WEIS- 


Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory 

With  Portrait  pfD.rwin and  laiHustn 
tions.    Croo  n  Svo.  lOi.  ^. 
Part  11.    Post-Darwinian   Ques 

Cn.»n  Svo,  lOi.  &/. 
Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Qubs 


B  A  L  F  0  U  R.— THE  FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF  BELIEF:  being  NotM  Inlro- 
duGtory  to  the  Study  of  Theology.  By  the 
Kighc    Hon.    Arthur    Jambs    Balfour. 

BARING-GOULD.— THE  ORIGIN 

AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  KELEGIOUS 
BELIEF.  By  the  Kev.  8.  Baring-Gould. 
2  vols.    Cro"n  8vn,  3i.  M.  each. 

C  A M  P  B E  L  L.— RELIGION  IN 
9?EEK    LITERATURE.      By   the    Rev, 


The  Science  of  Religion,  etc 

MAX    MtJLLER    (The    Right 


MODERN  MYTHOLOGY  :  a  Reply 

to  Profeawr  Mail  MQIIer.    Svo.»s. 

THE    MAKING    OP   RELIGION. 


A      GERMAN 


IHE    ORIGIN    AND    GROWTH 


NATURAL      RELIGION.        Tl 

Gifford     Lectures,    delivered    before    tl 
University  ot  Glasgow  in  18SS.      Crov 


LO/fcMAffS  AND  CO.  S  STANDAttD   AND 


The  Science  of  Retiffion,  etc. —co«fi«ufrf. 
MAX  rtULLER  (The   Right   Hun.    OAKESMITH.-THE  RKLIGION 

PHYSICAL       RELIGION,        The ,     '^;T7'™ti*M  A'"<*^o^?^''8v°s?  ?«"'^ 
GifTnrd    Lccluro.    dtfivfrcd   beTan   the  i 
Un/vcnity  o(  Olugim  in   ISN.       Crown  I 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RE- i 

tJb™  ill.  uI;T.^,^y"rf^ii;^^B7»i!  WOOD-HARTIN  (W.  G.). 

PSYCHO-!     _       ___       __      

The  OifTord  I 
LtctuKs,  delivered  bctan  Ihe  Unlveralty  ' 
of  Olugow  in  isn.    Cn»n8va,Si.  I 

THREE    LECTURES    ON    THE: 

VEDANTA    PHlLt " 

It  the  Royal  Iw' 


ChHMi 


PAGAN   IRELAND:   an   Archxo- 

Cftl^liin  Antiquities.    With  SI2  lUuUn- 


Classlcal  Literature,  Translations,  etc. 


ABBOTT.-HELLENICA.    ACol-i 
leciion  oF  Bwayi  on  Greek  Poetry,  Phjlo- 


ARISTOPHANES.  —  THE 

ACHARNIANS    OF     ARISTOPHANES, 
TvRReLL.  "CrownXo,  Is.""'        ^ 

BECKER   (W.  A.).    Translated   by 

GALLUS:  or,    Roman    Scenes    in 

the  Tunc  of  Au^ustut.     With  Notes 


Hsrvurd  Univenity. 


HOMER.— THE     ODYSSEY      OF 


I  HORACE.— THE      WORKS      OF 

I  HORACE.  RENDERED  INTO  ENGLISH 
I  PK08E.  WiihLife.IniroductioiiimlNi>te!, 
■i      By  WlLLIAIH  COUTTB.  M.A.      Croivn  Bvo,  5s. 


LONGMANS  AND   CO.S  STANDARD  AND  GENERAL    WORKS. 

Classical  Literature,  Translations,  etc — continued. 
VIRGIL. 


OGILVIE.— HORAE      LATINAE : 

Sludin  in  Syiwnyme  and  Synlai.    By  the 

Chief  Inspector  of  Schoob  (or  Scothind, 
Bdited  by  Alhkandeb  Squieb.  Mj*.  With 
a  MemiHr  by  Joseph  Ooir.viE.  M.A  ,  LL.D. 


THE      POEMS      OP      VIRGIU 
Trsnilited  into  English  Ptom  by  John 

THE      «NEID      OF      VIRGIL. 
THE      ^NEIDS      OF     VIRGIL. 


SOPHOCLES. -■ 

English   Ver«.       By 


OF        VIRGIL. 


Books  I.-VI.     Cm: 
Books  VI I. -XI I. 


TYRRELL.— DUBLIN      trans- 
lations INTO  GREEK  AND  L/ 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


BELL  (Mrs.  Hugh). 
CHAMBER   COMEDIES: 


1  GRAVES.— CLYT.eHNESTRA  : 

■  I     THACBDY.   By  Arnold  F.  Graves.  Wii 
!       a  Pref.ce  bv  Robert  ¥.  Tyrhbll.  Lilt.l 


NURSERY  COMEDIES:  Twelve  I 
Tiny  Plays  for  Children.  Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  M.  | 
RUMPELSTILTZKIN  :    a     Fairy  i 

Play  in  Five  Scenes  (ChanKters.  7  Hale  ; 
1  Female).  Fram  '  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and  < 
Ho-»  to  Act  Them'.     With  Tllustralions, , 

COCHRANE.  —  COLLECTED 

VERSES.      By  Ai.FBBDCoCHBjimi,  Author 


HITHER       AND      THITHER : 

INGELOW  (Jean). 

POETICAL    WORKS.      Complete 
in  One  Voltime.    Cro»n  Svo,  Kilt  top.  ^. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

Selecled    from   the    Writing,    of    Jean 
[NOELDw.      Fcp.  Svo,  is.  «a.  cloth  plain. 


oogic 


LOlfGIHAKS  AND  CO.  S  STAftDARD  AND   GENERAL    WORKS. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 

MORRIS  (Willi*!!).— ((wtiBM^rf. 


LANG  (Andrbw). 
GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.      Fcp. 


lUualriitions.    Cromi  8vo.  gill  edges,  fc. 
LECKY.— POEMS.       By   Wjluam 

LYTTON    (The    Earl    of),    (Owet 
THE  WANDERER.     Crown  8vo 

IDl.  6il. 
LUCILE.     Crown  8vo,  lOi.  &/. 
SELECTED  POEMS.   Crown  8vo. 

lOi.  M. 

MACAULAY.  — LAYS     OF 

ANCIENT  BOMB,  WITH      IVHV   AND 

'THE  ARM  AHA'.    By  Lord  M. 
Illustrated  by  G.  Scharp.  Fcp.  4to, 


THE     TALE     OF     BEOWULF. 

SOMBTIMB  KING  OF  THE  FOLK  OF 
THB    WBDERGBATS.     Translated  by 


Certain  of  the  Pobtiul  Wdrhs  may  also  be 
hid  in  the  fallowlug  BdilHHIl  :— 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 
Popular    Edition.      5    vols.      l2mo. 


by    J.    R.    Wbcublin. 
Edition.     Fcp.    8vo,   lj. 


MORS  ET  VICTORIA.      Cr.  8vo, 


THE      EARTHLY      PARADISE. 

THE     LIFE     AND    DEATH    OF 

JASON.    Cr.rwnBvo.Ss.  nel. 
THE     DEFENCE    OF    GUENE- 

VERE,  and  other  Poems.      Ci 


ROMANES.— A      SELECTION 

FROMTHEPOEMSOFGEOR 

ROMANES.  M.A.,  LL.D..  F.R.S. 
Introduction  bv  T.  HEHBERT  Wa 
Hideni  oT  Magdalen  College.  Oifoi 


LONGMANS  j 


->  CO.S  STAVDAllD   AND  GENERAL    IVOSfCS. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
BOWDLER'S   FAMILY   SHAKE. 
SPBARB.     With  36  Waodi:tits. 


Vol.  II.     Siegfried,  The  Twilight  o 


(Reprinted 
First  Series.     With  20  Illustrations 

gilt  top,  3s.  net. 
Second  Senes.     With   25   lUustra- 

8.0,  gill  top.  Si.  net. 
THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEVS, 

'Puwb-.)     With    ■a    IHustrations  byT 


Romance  ot  the  Netherlnnda  In  the  Dbve 
oF   AlvH,      With    8    Itlutlraliont.      Ci-oun 

KARL   OF   ERBACH:   a  Tale   of 
THE  MASTER  OF  GRAY:   a' Tale 


C  H  U  R  C  H  1 L  L.— SAVROLA : 


CONVERSE.-LONG    WILL  : 

Tale  ot  Wat  Tyler  Bnd  the  F'easant  Risi 
in  the  Reien  of  Richurd  [1.  By  Plorbn 
CONVEHEH?    With  6  llluatnitionB  by  Gar 


oriniets.  ll«t>ls.. 

gill  top,  15^.  net. 

ivian  0«y. 

Conlarini        Fleming ; 

The  Rise  o(  likan- 
der. 

Tragedy, 

S^'"':         .r       , 

Iroy;          lilon         in 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Heaven ;     The     In- 

ancred.                             1  EnUymion. 

NOVELS     AND     TALES.      THE 

DOYLE  (Sir  A.  Conan). 
MICAH  CLARKE:  aTaleotMon- 


THE  REFUGEES:  a  Tale  of  the 


THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS, 


s6        LONCMAf/S   . 


AND  CENEKAL    »'ORKS. 


Fiction.  Humour,  etc. — continued. 


PARRAR  (F.    W..    late    Dean   ( 


1   29    [UuBtra- 
COLONEL       QUARITCH,        V.C. 


FOWLER  (Edlth  H.). 
THE    YOUNG     PRETENDERS. 
A  Story  of  Child  Lif>.    Witn  12  llluMni- 
tiona  by  Sir  Philip  Burhb-Jdnb*.  Ban. 
Cimn  Svo.  b. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHIL- 
DREN. With  M  IliuMratioiH  by  Ethbl 
Kite  BuRaEii.    Crown  Svo,  Si. 

FRANCIS  {M.  E.) 


FIANDER'S  WIDOW.  Crown 
YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD.  With 
PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.   With 

S  lIliatrMions.    Crcwn  Bvo,  6s. 

THE      MANOR      FARM,       With 

FROUDE.-THE  TWO  CHIEFS 
OP  UUNBOY.an  Irisli  Ronuuicc  of  lli< 
Lut  Century.  By  JaHEB  A,  Proudb,  Crown 


HAGGARD    SIDE,    THE:   being 
Buaysin  Fiction.    By  the  Author  of '  Timts 


HAGGARD  (H.  Rider). 


ALLAN'S  WIFE.     With  34    1 


DAWN.      With     16    Illustrations. 

DR.  THERNE.     Cr.  Svo,  3j.  &J. 
ERIC    BRIGHTEYES.      With   51 

IlluXntioni.     Crown  Bvo.  Si.  6J. 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.    With 

15  IliiuUnitkini.    Crown  Bvo,  3l.  M. 

JOAN  HASTE.      With  20  lllustra- 

lioni.    Crown  Svo,  3i.  a>l. 

LYSBETH.  With  26  Illustrations, 
Cmwn  *vo.  Sj. 

HAIWA'S  REVENGE.  Crown  8vo, 

Is.  «J. 

MO>JTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER, 
MR.  HEESON'S  WILL.  With 
NADA  THE  LILY.      With   23   II- 

PEARL-.MAIDEN  :  a  Talc  of  the 

FiHof  Jcrusilcm.    With  tfl  IlluMmtiona. 
Crown  Svo.  Ss. 

SHB.    With  32  Iliustrations.    Cr. 
;GELIUS:  a  Tale 
B  Tale  of  the  Ore 


LONGMANS  And  co.s  stAnDaSo  and 


Fiction,  Humour,  etc- 


HOPE.— THE   HEART  OF  PRIN- 
CESS OSRA.    By  Anthony  Hope.      ~ 


LANG  (Andrew). 
A  MONK   OF  FIFE  : 


DOKEEN.     The  Story  of  a  Singer. 

WAYFARING  MEN.      Cr.  Bvo,  ( 
HOPE    THE     HERMIT:    8    R 


MELVILLE  (G. 

J.  Whyte). 

The  Gludinlor,. 
Good  for'KatMng. 

Hoimby  House 

Digby  G™nd7' 
Gener.1  BoL.nce. 

Crown  8vo 

i..w.™h. 

MERRIMAN 

Slory  of  the   Indian 
Seton  Hbhbiiun. 
Vignj...   by    H.    O. 

—  FLOTSAM 

S-^-r.n.^pi.';,^ 
M.BBET.      CrS.n 

MORRIS  (William). 
THE  SUNDERING  FLOOD.    Cr. 


THE  WELL  AT  THE  WORLD'S 


THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS, wherein  is  told  Kuncwhit  of  the 
Lives    o(    the    Men    oF    BurgdiUe,    Iheir 


A   TALE   OF   THE    HOUSE  OF 
THE  WOLFIN08,  and  aa  the  Kiitdredi 


AND   CO.  S  STANDARD  AND  GENERAL    WORKS. 


Fiction,  Humour,  etc.— 


MORRIS  (WlLLL*M)— (flH/l>I,«rf. 

NEWS    FROM    NOWHERE:  or 
An  Epoch  of  K»t.    Being  aoiM  Chipler 


NEWMAN  (Cardinal). 
I-OSS  ANO  GAIN:  the  Story  of  a 

CALLISTA :  a  Tale   of  the  Third 

Century.    C™--i.  «vo.  3s.  6d. 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY.  SNAP : 
a  Legend  of  lh«  Lane  Mountiin.  Bv  C. 
Pkilliph-Wollev.  With  ia  lllustnitioni. 
Cra»n  Bvo,  3s.  Sd. 

PORTMAN.  -  STATION 

STUDIES  :  being  the  Joltings  0(  nn  African 
Official.      By    Lionel   Portman.      Crown 


SEWELL  (El 

tjLn*™?P™nMe. 


SHEEHAN.— LUKE    DEL.VIEGE. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  A,  Sheemxn,  D.D.  Aulhor 
of 'My  New  Curate'.    Cro»nSvo,6s. 

SOMERVILLE     (E.     <E.)    AND 


B.  CB.  SoKBKviLLE.    Cnwn  gvo,  6s. 
ALL  ON   THB    IRIbH    SHORE 
Irish  Sicai 


THE  SILVER  FOX. 
AN  IRISH  COUSIN. 


STEVENSON  (Roe 


THE   STRANGE  CASE  OF   DR. 

JBKVLL    AND     MR,     HYDE;     WITH 
OTHER    FABLES.    Crown  SvD,  bound 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition,      Cr.  8vo, 


SUTTNER.— LAY  DOWN  YOUR 

ARMS   tpii    Waffin    Niidir):    The    Auto- 
biography   of    lilarths    von    Tilling.       ^ 


TROLLOPE  (Anthony). 

THE      WARDEN,      Crown     8vo, 
Is.Sd. 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS.  Crown 


Wiih   12  F;.JI-page  lllusirations  by  J.  A. 

WALFORD  (L.  B). 
ST  AY- AT.  HO. VIES.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
CHARLOTTE.     Crown  8vo,  &. 
ONE  OF  OURSELVES.      Crown 

THE  INTRUDERS.  Cr.8vo,Zs.6rf. 
LEDDY  MARGET.  Cr.  8vo,  2i.  6d. 
IVA     KILDARE:    a    Matrimonial 

MR.  S.VllTH:  a    Part  of  his    Lift. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 

Cro-nSvo.a.W.   ,   -         |^,| 


•    STAJVDARD  f 


Fiction,   Humour,  etc. — continued. 


WALFORD  (L.  ^.)— continued. 
COUSINS.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6rf. 
TROUBLESOME   DAUGHTERS. 

PAULINE.     Crown  8vo,  2!.  6d. 
DICK  NETHERBY.      Crown  8vo, 


Cr.  8vo, 

THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA. 
THE  ONE  GOOD  GUEST.  Cr. 
'PLOUGHED'  and  other  Stories. 
THE  MATCHMAKER.  Cr.  8vo, 
WARD,— ONE    POOR  SCRUPLE. 


WEYMAN  (Stanlev). 


A   GENTLEMAN    OF    FRANCE. 


SOPHIA.     With  Fro 


THE  TRAITOR'S  WAY.      Crown 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.). 


FURNEAUX  (W.). 


I  HARTWIG  (Ghohoe). 


BUTTERFLIES    AND      MOTHS 

(Briliah).    With  \l  Coloured  Pla.es  and 
Ml  lllustnitlaiiB  in  the  Teit.    Cniwn  gvo. 
gilt  edges.  &,  net, 
LIFE      IN      PONDS      AND      THE   POLAR   WORLD.     With   i 

STKBAMS.     With  S  Colnund  PNteH  eiut  Maps,   B   Plates  and    US   Woodculs.    Sva 

331  llluMntion)  inthe  Te>[.    Crown  Bvo.  gilc  top,  7s.  net. 


■ja        LOIfCMAXS  AtfD  CO.'S  STASDAUD  AND  GENERAL    lt*ORKS. 

Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.) — continued. 


HOFFMANN.-ALPINK  FLORA 


tainru  230  CoLourtd  Pigiirt 


HUDSON  (W.  H). 

HAMPSHIRE  DAYS.  With  II 
PlitH  and  »  IllutntkHii  in  Ibt  Texl 
from  Dnuring*  by  Bhvan  Hooh,  etc,  ftvo, 


BIKDS  AND  MAN.     L^rge  c 


BRITISH  BIRDS.      With  a  Chap- 


gilt  (dflo,  &.  net. 

MILLAIS.-THE  NATURAL  HIS- 
TOR\   OF   THB    BRITISH    SURFACE 

FEEDING-DUCKS.      By    Johr    Guille 

and  66  F^Ies  {4 1  in  Coknirs)  from  Drawingt 
by  the  Author.  Abchibald  Tmobburn,  and 
fniB  Pbologfaphs.    Roynl  4to,  £8  Ss. 


PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Crown  BvD,  ii.  M, 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  H,  A. 
Proctor,  Gunt  Allhb,  A.  Wiuon,  T. 
FOSTBH  and  E.  Clodd.  Cnwn  gvo.  Si.  Od. 


Sir.    ProOorS  otiur  bmla  SIC  pf.  16 
<d  Mean.  Longmans  t^Co.'s  CaiiUepu 


STANLEY.— A    FAMILIAR    HIS- 

(Y  OF  BIRDS.    -     -    - 

leriy    Biihof)   a 


WOOD(Rev.  J.  G.). 
HOMES    WITHOUT    HANDS  :  a 

DcBsriptinn  of  the  Hsbitattonlot  Animels, 
cLaated  acconjinft   to   their   Principle  of 

S«."  ^"tm^ll!.  Ml.  "  ""'* 

INSECTS  AT  HOME;   a  Popular 
Account  of  Britiih  InHcti,  their  Structure. 

Illinlratnni.    Svo,  gilt  top,  Ta.  net. 

INSECTS    ABROAD:   a   Popular 

tuK?''Habit«  a'ndTnwslonniition'I    WJth 
600  Illuatrationi.    8vo,  Tl.  net. 

OUT  OF  DOORS ;  a  Selection   of 


LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE 


STRANGE  DWELLINGS:  a   De 

^"id«d  from"'  H«na  l^thoul  Haodi' 
Withloilluilratidna.    Cniwn  Bra,  3i.  «d. 


LONGMAKS  AND   CO.'s  STANDARD   AND  GENERAL    1VOSKS. 

Works  of  Reference. 

MAUNDER  (Samuel)— coiitinH.' 


CHARITIES  REGISTER.   THE 

ANNUAL,     AND     DIGEST:     beii. 
Clasaified      Regisler    nf     Chanlirs     ii 


■raua  Maps   in  "he  Tmi 


■M  StaeJ  PJUes.     Z 
RICH.     A  Dictiqi 


y  of  Roman  and 


.    ROGET.—THESAURUS  OF  ENG- 
LISH WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  ClBBBiGed 


LONGMANS'    GAZETTEER    OF 


MAUNDER  (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL       TREASURY. 
With  Supplement  brought  down 


Lnd    jmprtrved,    parljy    frfqn    the 
Jotes.  and  with   a  full    Index,  by 
r*B    Son,   John    Lewis   Rooet. 
Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 

WILLICH.— POPULAR   TABLES 


!  Books. 
:   CRAKE  (Rev 


>.  D.|. 


ALICK'S    ADVENTURES.—  By 


EDWV  THE  FAIR;  or,  The  First 

ALFGAR    THE    DANE:  or,   The 
Chronicle  of  ^scendune.    Crowa 


y  L.  D.  L.    Obion 


THE  RIVAL   HEIRS:    being   Che 

Third  and  Last  Cbroaicle  of  ^Kendune. 
Crown  8vo,  ailyer  top,  £t.  net. 


THE  HOUSE   OF  WALDERNE. 


BRIAN  FITZ-COUNT. 

AbEe^.    Crown  gvo,  silver  ta| 
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Children's  Books — continued. 

DENT,— IN  SEARCH  OF  HOME;    LANG  (Andrew)  Edited  bv—co«(- 

%^^^^';!-^'&^riZ^^«!'l'     THE     ARABIAN      NIGHTS      EN- 

■        -     ■  NMBNTS.      Willi     86     iiiuBtm- 

rown  8vo,  gilt  edgis,  &J, 


HENTY(G.  A.).— EuiTED  » 


THivBOOKOFROiMANCE.   With 

LYALL.  —  THE  SURGES 
LETTERS:  %  R«:iard  of  Child  Life  in  the 
SiKtiH.    By   Bdn<  Lvali,    With  Coloured 

tioni  by  WALrBR  S.  STACEv/Cnnvn  Svo. 


LANG  (ASDHEWV— Edited  bv. 
THE  BLUE  FAIHY  BOOK.    With 


THE     GREB  \      FAIRY     BOOK. 

With   99   lllwtralion..      Cni«n    8vo,  | 

THE  GREY  FAIRY  BOOK.     Wi 

86  lllu>tr;.ti»n..     Cr<....Svo,g,l.  edges, 

THE    YELLOW    FAIRY    BOOK. 


THE  BEBESFOBD  PRIZE.  With 
THE   HOUSE   OF   SURPRISES. 


THE  VIOLET  FAIRY  BOOK. 
THE  CRIMSON  FAIRY  BOOK. 
THE     BLUE     POETRY     BOOK. 


PENROSE. -CHUBBY;    A    NUI- 

.    By  Mn.  Pehrobe.    With  %  illus- 


PRAEGER  fRos*MOND). 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES :  HECTOR, 
HONORIA  AND  ALISANDBR     ASlory 


THE  RED  TRUE  STORYBOOK. 

With    100    llIuatrsiliDils.     Crtiv^n    Kvo.   gilt 

THE    ANIMAL     STORY    BOOK. 


ROBKiur^wrthlilUustralioneandaMiipj! 
Crown  Svo,  Ss,  net. 

.   STEVENSON.— A     CHILD'S 

__    RoBBirr 

I,  gift  top,  fc. 


C\tA!fS  AXD  '. 


1   GM/fESAI-    ll'OffAS. 


Children's  Books — continued. 
JD  Berth*).   UPTON  (Fi 


THE   VEGE-MEN'S    REVENGE. 

Wilh  31   CoJoured    PJates   and    arimerou* 
llluslratioBi  in  the  Texl.    Oblong  4id.  Si. 


THE   SILVER   LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  3i.  6rf.  each  Volume. 


Arnold's   (Sir   Edwin)    Sms   and   Lands. 

WithTL  IHuwrKioiiB.    Ss,  6rf. 

Batcehot'a     (W.)    Blomphlcal    Studies. 


Barehol's 


economic  Studies.  3 
)  Uterary  Studlei. 


Baker' ■  {Sir S.  W.JEItrht VearslaCcylon. 

With  e  lllustraliana.    3i.  U. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.   A'.)  RHIe  and   Hound  In 
Ceylon.     With  S  Illustrations.     3s.%d. 

a  Myths 

S.)  Origin 
lou*  Bdlel. 

Becker' s(W.  A.) Qalli 


lecker'  s  (W.  A. )  Qallus  :  o\ 

in  the  Timeol  Augus(L».     \ 


Becker's  (W.  A. )  Charldes :  or.  Illustrations 
of  the  PrivMe  Life  of  the  Ancient  GresliB. 
With  26  IJIusIraliDns.   is.  id. 

M  U.   T.)  The  Ruined  Cll<e*  ol  Ma- 


Buckle's  (H.  T.)  History  of  CivlliaatlOD  in 


Cladd's(E).  Story  of  Creation:  > 


Cony  bear*  <Rev. 
(Very  Rev.  J.  ! 
St.  Paul,     With 


Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Canan)Mlcah  Clarke.    A 

TkIg    oF   Muninaiilh's   Rebellion.      With    10 
Illustrations.  3s.  Sd. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  tbe 

l*0l«SUr,  and  other  Talea.     Sj.V 

Dale's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refugees:  A 

Tale  o(   the  Huguenots.     With   25   llliBtrm- 
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THE  SILVER  LIBRARY— toni;«Merf. 

FrHda'*  iJ.  A.|  Thi  Eniltili  In  Inlind.     Nurgrard'alH.  R.IMonUiuma'aDaail 

)    Hanard'srH.  R.)Sw>llowr  aTufc  □ 

CfrMtTrek.     With  8  Illuitmlioni.     Ss.  I 

of  the    Hamm-s    (H.    RO   Th«  WItch'i   H 

Fronda'*  IJ.   A.i  entllib  Scunga  la   the    Kanranl'i  <H.   R  I  Mr      Maeaon'a  V 
Slxlaaotti  Century.     3:.  6<1.  i^rih  16  [lluHrmrioni.    a<.  SJ. 

FrowU'*  <J.  A.)  Sbort  StudiM  ou  Orut    "flfSlSiJ.^ '  S'a^'"'' *'" '^*'    *' 

I :  Hafrard'a  (H.  R.|  Dawa.     With  [B  Mlu 

Han'rd'a  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  tba  MM. 


.{J. 


L.)   Th*  Council  of   Trent. 
.)  The  Ula  and  LoMcn  of 


of  hia   Life.     ]7ftS-L«35. 

Prwude'aU- A.ICsaar:  aSkatch.    3s. id. 
Prauda'*  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chlela  of  IHio- 

Proude'a(J.A.)Wr1tlnn.  ^•leclloHfrom. 

Olalr'a  (Rev.  Q.  R.)  Ufa  of  the  Duke  of 
WelllBiton.     Wilh  Portn.:i.    Ss,  6rf. 

arevllle-alC.C.  P.UaaraalaltheRelenao 
KluE  Oeorn  IV..  Klni  Wllllan  IV..  anr 
Queen  VIcTorlB.    8  vdIb     3^  6<4.  each. 

ffanird'*  (H.  H.)  She:  A  Hiatory  of  Ad 

Marrard'*    (H.     R.J    AUan    Quatermaln 

WlthZOIIIunntuina,    %%.U. 

Hanenl'a  ><■■  R.)  Colonel  Quarltch,  V.C. 

^ale  of  Country  Lire.  wTlh  Frontiapiec< 
andVigmtta.    Si.  W. 

Ifarirard'*  (M.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  S. 
ttluKruiona.    %s.U. 

Hanard'a(H.  R.)Erlc  Brtshlayaa.    Will 

HafCard'a  (H.  R.>  Boatrlce.  With  Fronti» 
piece  and  Vigneltti.    %i.  Sd. 

l1an>rd'a(H.  R.) Black  llaart  and  Wblti 
Hurt.     With  33  llluatruiona.    3i.  Bd. 

Hanitnl'a  (tl.  R.)  AlUn'a  WIfa.     With  M 
Hunrd  (H.  R. )  lleart  of  the  World. 


«  HaMe. 


Hanard-a  (H.    R.) 
lauilrKiDiiB      Ss.  & 

tianard  IH-  R-)  and  Lans'a  (A.)  The 
World'!  Dealre.  With  2?  IfluXntiona. 
3s.  W. 

Harte'a  (Bret)  in  the  Carqulnez   Wooda 


Id  ather  StoriM.    3i.ed. 


Hope's  (Aothony)  The  Heart  o1 


(W.>     ViBlu    to    Remarkable 


Elferlea'|R.)TheStoi 


!fferiee'  (I 


M^  Heart 
Field  and  Hedgerow. 


3s.  W. 
afferiea-  |RJ  Red  Deer.     With  17  lllustn- 

Bfferlea'IR.)  WaadMai[lc:aPai>te.    With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  as.  Bd. 

eHerlea'   |R.)  The  Tollera  of  the   Field. 

Cathedral.    3j,  M.  '  '     ""^ 


P.I    The    Crulae    c 


KnMifa  IB.    F.)  Where  Three   Emplro* 
Meet;     a    Narrative   oF    Recent   Tn»l    in 

i'h"'Map  tLTS  lll'iiatitioo^'  ^  td.    ^ 


■A2VS  AfTD   CO.S  STANDARD  ^AND  GEIVSRAL    IVORKS. 

THE  SILVER  LIBRA RY~co«iin«^rf. 


Knliht'a  (B. 

th  to  Copenhu'en  id 
ihAlBpandlillluatr 


— , —  ,    ,_ Falcon'    on  the 

Baltic:  aCnaslmg  Vayaw  Irora  Haminer- 


'".» ' 


Kottlln'i 

llll!>fr» 

LanE'i  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies  of 
Earl)'  tJHage  and  BeTlef.    3s.  eJ. 

Lane'*  {A.)   Cock   Lane   *nd    Common- 
Senu.    3i.6<t. 

Lanr'i   (A.I    Tha    Book  ol   Dreams    and 

Qlioats.    3s,  6'. 
Lani'i  <A.>  A  Monk  of  Fife  :  a  Siorr  oF  the 


.eet  IJ.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck'a  IW.  J.I  B.C. 
18S7.    A  Ramble  In  BHtlsh  Columbia. 

^vett-Veata'        IS.I       The      Chevalier 
D'Aurlac.     3s.  id. 

M*caulaj''«  ILordl  Complete  Works.    '  Al 


•caul^'slLo 


a  (Lordi   Essays  and  Lays  of 


'■  IJ.  C.I  Memoir*  of  Sir  Henry 


Havelock. 
Maaon  (A.  B.  W.|  and  Lane'a 


Mlll'i  <J.  S.)  Potltlcal  Economy.    3s.  M 
Mill'*  (J.  S.I  Syalem  ol  Loric     3s.  ^■ 

Mllner'a  (Oeo.)  Country  Pleaaure*: 

Chronicle  of  a  Ycarchieflyina  Garden.  Ss. 

NanHD's  (F.l  The  First  Cra**lnK  ol  Ore 
Phllllppa-Walley><C.ISnBp:  ■  Legew 


p^«' 

(R.   A 

I  The   Orb* 

Around   U*. 

Proctor' 

(R.  A. 

Th.  Expanse 

of  Heaven. 

hSuw 

(R.  A. 

LiKht  Selene 

fDrLalsure 

Proctor" 

(R.  A. 

The  Moon. 

3s.6d. 

Proctor' 

<R.  A. 

Other  Worid 

than  Ours. 

Proctor'.  IK.  A. 
tie*  :  a  Series 
Little  Abode  In 

Our  Place  an 

of  Essays  CO 
S  pace  .^  T 

ons  Inflnl- 

Proctor- 

(R.   A 

Other  Sun*  than  Our.. 

Proctor'*    IR.    A.l    Routch 

Vay.   made 

Proctor'.     (R. 

Science.    Ss.  6 
PrDctor'*  IR.  A 

Proctor'.  (R.  A. 

A.I    Pleauni 

Way*    In 
Marvels  of 
e*.    3!.  S/. 

Proctorjs  IR.   A 

v*li'o^''with''l'l 

pFostBB^^^d' A.  c'vlZ 

«SS" 

*(M.ri 

F.)  A  Shade 

w  of  Dante. 

Smith'.  <R.  Bo* 

-SS'S^A 

«".!: 

"Iffi. 

IBIahopI    Familiar 

History   of 

Steveawm  IRobert  Loulsl  and  9levea*aD's 
(Fanny  van  de  Orlltl  More  New  Arabian 
Nieht..— TheDynjmiler.     3s.6rf. 

Trevelyan*  (Sir  O.  O.JThe  Eariy  Hirtory 
ol  Charles  James  Fox.    3i.  Bd. 

Weyman'*  {Stanley  J.)Tbe  Hou*c  olthe 
«foll:  aRomanee.    ii.M. 

Wood'.  IRev.  J.  a.)  Petland   Revisited. 

With  33  [llustratinnt.     3'.  M. 

Wood'.  (Rev.  J.  O.)  StrKje*  Dwelling*. 

Wood'.IRev.  J.  a.lOutolDoor*.    Wiihll 

Illustrations.     -is.M.  T 

.oogic 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  etc. 

ACTON.  ~~  MODERN    COOKERY,   DE  SALIS  (Mrs.)— rondHs^d. 
Fcpsi^")  ST""'     "'"''    ""   '*'™''"'"        ENTRIES    X    LA    MODE.       Fcp. 

*S,S''™   ^d'-^.^'SS  ""J  f'i-ORaT.   decorations.     Pep. 

EconoiB'cal  Rtcipes.     For  Schools,  Homes.  Bvo.  Is.  6i. 

MdCt«™  FarTKhaial  ln..™c.ic.n.     By  GARDEN  [NG  ii  LA  MODE.      Fcp. 

i!te  N«i)^Ul"'io?Srth^T«!ric^l  -^iS^  Bvo.  Pm  I.,  VeReMhlea.  Is.  W.    Part  iL. 

ashby!^ealth7n  the  nur-     national  viands  X  la  mode, 

SERY.    By  HaNRY  A.Hny.  M  D  .  F.R.C.P.  I         "P  ^^-  '=  ^■ 
p^iikiMioiheMa«b«t«-Childr«'i^«-|     NEW-LAID    EGGS.       Fcp.    8vo. 

""'  OYSTERS    \   LA   MODE.       Fcp. 

BULL  (Thomas.  H.D.J.  |       gvo,  is.  M. 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON   THE  ''     PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY  \  LA 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THEIR  HEALTH  ,  MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  &J. 

^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  MODE.  Fcp. 
SOUPS  AND  DRESSED  FISH  i 
SWFiETS  AND  SUPPER  DISHES 
TEMPTING  DISHES  FOR 
)  N0TlO^ 

LEAR.— MAIGRE  COOKERY.     By 


RING   THE    PERIOD   OF    PREG- 


AND  DISEASE. 

cloth,  gilt  Blf]M,2i.lMt. 

DE  SALIS  (Mrs.). 
X  LA  MODE  COOKERY:    Up-to- 

Coiour).    Criiwo  Bvo.-ls,  nel. 
CAKES   AND   CONFECTIONS  A| 

DOGS;   A   Manual   for   Amateurs. 

DRESSEDGAME AND POULTRY 

X  LA  MODE.    Fcp.Svo.  Ii.«<'. 
DRESSED  VEGETABLES  X  LA 

DRINKS  X  LA  MODE      Fcp.  8vo, 


ROTHERAM.  —  HOUSEHOLD 

COOUERV  REaPES,    ByM.  A.  ROTHE- 
HAM.FiretClasBDipkunSe.Nntional  Training 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 


!    WORLD;    Tive 


;    HISTORY   OF    ARCHITECTURE. 


I  HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.). 
BURNS  AND  COLENSC—      MUSIC    AND    MORALS.      With 


LOirCHfAlfS   AND  CO.  S  STANDARD  AND  CENERAL    WOSiCS. 

The  Fine  Arts  and  WusK—contutJied. 


JAMESON  (Mrs.  Anna).I, 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC 


THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD, 


Chataworth,    With  2»  Phc>lot|niuure  Plates 


MATTHAY.  — THE   ACT   OF 

snd    Professor  of  fe  Royal  f 


HOPES  AND  FEARS  FOR  ART. 


AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PRIZES  TO 
STUDENTS  OP  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OP  ART  ON 
218T  FEBRUARY,  1894.    8vo,  2s,  M.  net. 


ROBERTSON.— OLD     ENGLISH 

SONCiS    AND    DANCES.       Decorated     in 
Colour  by  W,  C.HAHAW  RoBBBTBOB.    Royal 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Music — continued. 
VANDERPOEL.  -COLOUR  PRO-  WELLINGTON.  —  A    DESCRIP 

BLBMS.  ■  PTKIrcil  Hiinu.1   For  the  Lay       TIVB  AND  HISTORICAL  C 


Bv    Ebilv     SOVBt        OFTHBCOLL8CTIONSOF  PICTURES 

tVrth  117  Plow  in  Colour.  AND  SCULPTURE  AT  APSLBY  HOUSE, 
LONDON.  By  BvBLVN.  DuchesB  ot  Wei- 
linjlton.  llluHrXcd  byKPhota-RnaravIiigs. 
■paciiilly  eiecutcd  by  Rriiin.  Cu.hbn-t  & 
Co..  at  P>ri>.  2  vail.  Royal  4ti>.  £a  6s.  Dtl. 
John  C  Van  Dyke  With  ]  10  llluilntkirm. 
Cro-oe«.,«i.  WILLARD.  —  HISTORY        OF 

WOTTON.-THE    ELEMENTS      K.^^^^^-ii-r  ^^^^   1^1.^?^^' 
r,r.     .../■u.'ro.^..i>o        Collecled     by       P.rl  II.  Piunling.    P»ri   III.  Architeclun. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 

AUTO  DA  Ft    AND  OTHER  I  EVANS.— THE  ANCIENT  STONE 

Eauya:  i™™   hiing    EH«iy.    in    Fiction         I.MPLG.UENTS,        WEAPONS  AND 

Bythe  Aulhor  ur'E™y^  in  P«nKlQi*and        OBNAMENTS      OF    GREAT     BRITAIN. 


'  BiplodKl  Id 

BAGEHOT.  —  LITERARYi    '"'">"'•    s™-  '*  ^-  ■"' 
STUDIES.    By  Waiter  Baoshoi.    With  I  PITZWYGRAM.— HORSES  AND 

Ponnil.    Svols.    CrownSvo.  3s.  Si.  emeh.     ,     STABLBS.    By  Lieut.-OenenilSir  P.  Fitl 

BARING-GOULD.— CURIOUS  I    SZ" Hvo^a^ neT'"'  *  •"«"  "^  "'"""" 

MYTHS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AOES.  By  oontST  i  MPni  Pv  nnnu  n 
R*v.  8,  BARiNaOoULD.  Ctov™  fho.  Sj  6^. !  r  HOST.- A  MeULKY  BOOK.  By 
GeoiinE  FrO(t.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  «d.  net 
B  A  Y  N  E  S.  -  SHAKESPEARE  ;  c-IKIE  THE  VICAR  AMn  Mis 
STUDIES,  and  nther  E».»y«.  Bv  Ibe  IM*  1  "S'i'^'t:;."'^''  *  .  **  ^'^'^  "'^ 
Thobab  Spbnceb  B*vnb-<,  LLB.  LL.D.  |  FBIENDS,  Beponcd  by  Cuhmnghai 
Wilh  .  Bir^riphicBl    Pr*(«M  by  Profe«or  ,      Obikib.  D.D,  LL.D.     CnmoSvo.Sj.net. 

Lawi.C.-pi.BLL.    Crown  svo,  *i.  8J  GILKES.-THE    NEW    REVOLU- 

BONNELL.     —    CHARLOTTE        TION,     ByA  H.G.LHES,M«Wrof  Dul-ich 
BRONTB,     OEOROE      ELIOT,      JANB  1     ColleKt.     Fep.  8vo,  Is.  n«. 
AUSTEN:    SiudiM    in   their   Work.,      By     „.—-,.„-,  ,u     u,-_„, 
Hbnrv  H    Bonnell     Crown  Svo    li    at.    nAuuAKU  {rl.  KIDHB^. 
"«  ■  !     A    PARMER'S   YEAR:    beine    his 

BOOTH.— THE  DISCOVERY  AND!         Cooimonpla™  Book  for  1898.      With  3S 
DECIPHERMENT  OF  THETHILING-,         lllu-nratronj.    Crown  gvo,  73.  M.  net, 
UAL  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS.    By  I      RURAL     ENGLAN  O.       With      23 
□t  PtrHpoIis.    8vo,  l<l'  net. 

CHARITIES  REGISTER,  THE 

ANNUAL,   AND  DIGEST:,  being  a  CIm- 

CHRISTIE. —  SELECTED 
ESSAYS.  By  Richard  Coplbv  Christie, 
M.A.,  O.on.  Hon.  LL.D.,  Vict,    WithiPor- 

DICKINSON.  -  KING    ARTHUR 


Aaricultural  Mips  and  H  lUuRrations 
PhoioKraphs.    2  vdIb,,  Svo,  36s,  n«, 
HARVEY -BROOKS.— MAR- 
RIAGE AND  MARRIAGES:  Berore   and 
AfberlwYoungandOld,    By B, C,  Harvbv- 


LONGMANS   AND   LO.  S   STANDARD   AND   CENERAL    iVOSKS.        Jg 

Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Wortu — continued. 

JEFFERIES  (Richard).  |  MAXHULLER(TheKighCHon.F.) 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW:  With 

THE   STORY    OF    MY   HEART 

RED  DEER.  With  17  Illustrations. 

Cfown  8vo,  3i.  ed. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD 

Crown  8«>,  3j.  W, 
WOOD  MAGIC  :  a  Fable.     Crown 

a™,  3s.  6rf. 

JEKYLL  (Gertrude). 
HOME  AND  GARDEN;  Notesand 

ThmiglitB,    Practical    and  Crilk 


OLD  WEST  SURREY:  Some  Re- 

caJkctigns.     With  numerous  lllustratkina 

JOHNSON  (J.  &  J.  H.). 
THE  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL:  a 

Treaiiu  on   Ihe    Law  and    Pmctin   ol 

AN    EPITOME    OF    THE    LAW 

AND  PRACTICE  CONNECTED  W 
PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS,  wi 


JOYCE.— THE  ORIGIN  AND 
HISTORY  OF  IRISH  NAMES  OF 
PLACES.     By  P.  W.  JOVCH,  LL.D,    I      " 


OLD  FRIENDS.  Fcp.  8vo,  2j.  &(. 
LETTERS     ON      LITERATURE. 

Fcp.  a™,  is.  M.  nel. 

ESSAYS  IN  LITTLE.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.    Crovn  Svo.  Zi.  M. 

COCK  LANE  AND  COMMON- 
SENSE.    Crown  8vo,  Si.  M. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DREAMS  AND 
GHOSTS.    Crown  gvo,  3s.  W. 


Vol.    I.     Natural    Rglioion  : 

Ujfford  Lectures,  IMS. 

Vol.  II.   Phvbical   Rbligion  : 

Oifford  Lecturpn.  iRsa. 
Vol.    III. 


Re- 


:  GinOrd  Lectin 
VoL  IV.  Thi 

CHIPS      FROM 
WORKSHOP. 
Vol.   V.   Recent  Essays  and  Ad- 


r.   Paycho- 

Aziuras,  itnn. 
GERMAN 


Vol.  VIII.   Essays  on  Mythology 
VoL  IX.  The  Ohiocn  and  Growth 


Vols.  XI.,   XII. 


Vol.    XV.    Rku/MRi&HKt. :    his    Life 

Vol.  XV*i'"  THREE  Lectures  ON  the 

Vbdant*  Philosofhv,  ISSt. 

Vol.    XVI  i.    Last   Essays.    First 

Series.  Eauys  on  Language.  pDlk-Jore, 
Vol.  XVIII.  Last  Essays.  Second 
VoI."*XIX.''¥he"  stLESUN    Horse"- 


I'  Da>  PFerd 
the  Hour  aniwered  bv  F 

oflSorthJi'' 


r/i 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works— continucil. 
MILNE  R. -COUNTRY   PLEAS- 1  SOULSBY  (Lucy  H.  M.}-coh (■««<■,/, 

LlHB.tr  tin  Chranick  of  ■  Year  chieHy  in  a 

r.«rdfn,    ByGEOBOEMiuHEH    Cro*Ssvo,l     STBAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CHAR. 


vByB. 


By  Walter 

o,  h.  6d.  net. 
B  Vivian,  M.D.). 


Full-page  Plates.     Svo.  Its. 

POLLOCK.— JANE  AUSTEN:  he. 
Contemporaries  and  Heraelf,    By  Wj 
Herries  Pot  "  -       '    -  - 

POORE  (Gi 
ESSAYS  ON  RURAL  HYGIENE. 

With  13  llliurrations.     Crown  Hvo,  &.  &*. 

THE  DWELLING  HOUSE.    With 

THE  EARTH  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE    PRESERVATION     AT" 

TKUCTIO.V  OF  CONTAGIA:  ..  „  .... 
Milroy  [.ectures  deliverwl  HI  the  Royal 
College  ot    Pliy«-'--      -    ■' — 


STEVENS.— ON  THE  STOWAGE 
OF  SHIPS  AND  THEIR  CABGOBS. 
With  Inlormalion  regarding  Freights.  Char- 
ler-Panie-,  etc.    By  Robert  White  " 

THUILLIER.— THE    PRIN- 

iPLES    OF    L.\ND     DEFENCE,    AND 
__ ^^^_ 


<  APPLICATION  1 


TURNER  AND  SUTHERLAND. 

-THE       DEVELOPMENT      OF        

TRALIAN    LITERATURE,      Bv    I 


;   WARD.     PROBLEMS  AND  PER- 


ROSSETTL- 


-A  SHADOW  OF 


SERIA  LUDO.     By  a  Dilettante. 


iS     ByW 

CoNTEKT8.-The  Time-Spiri 
enth  Century— The  Rigidity 
langing  Doumaand  ChaDLLeTuI 
:hs  Foundations  ot  Belief'— I 

T™  ^ottMs'trf^Cardina'l'NU 


SHADWELL.     DRTNK:  TEM- 
PERANCE   AND     LEGISLATION. 

SOULSBY  (Lucy  H.  M.). 

STRAY   THOUGHTS  ON   READ- 
ING.     Fcp.  Bvo.  cloth.  2i.  6d.  net  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  ed.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  GIRLS. 


gilt  edges 


li.  ed.  net. 


CfMitents— I. The  Child  and  Ilie  Child's  Earth. 
"  People.— in.  The  Garden  and  a  rewRe- 

T-u ,w    .,.•..,„  Delighta.-V.  The 

-'     VL  Playthings,- 


rh.n«.- 
md  -^e  _ 
(   Vli.    Portable   I 
■■     ■■     — IX.S( 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


